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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  third  edition  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature, 
differing  materially  from  those  that  had  preceded  it,  was  pub- 
lished in  1863.  In  his  Preface  to  this  edition  Mr.  Ticknor 
says  that  it  is  not  probable  that  he  shall  ever  again  recur  to 
the  task  of  revision,  for  the  purpose  of  further  changes  or 
additions.  He  was  at  that  time  seventy-two  years  old,  and 
the  statement  was  doubtless  prompted  by  that  distrust  of  the 
future  natural  in  one  who  had  already  passed  the  Psalmist's 
allotted  limit  of  life.  But  the  apprehension  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  event.  Mr.  Ticknor's  life  was  prolonged  for 
eight  years  more,  and  these  years  were  passed,  as  his  pre- 
vious days  had  been,  among  his  books.  A  copy  of  his  His- 
tory was  always  on  his  table ;  and,  retaining  to  the  last  his 
literary  activity  and  his  interest  in  his  favorite  studies,  he 
constantly  had  it  in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
revisions  as  were  suggested  by  his  own  researches,  or  those 
of  Spanish  scholars  in  Europe.  Thus  the  present  edition  is 
a  reprint  of  the  third,  with  such  corrections  and  additions 
as  were  made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  during  the  last  eight  years  of 
his  life.  The  text  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
previous  edition,  but  there  are  frequent  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions in  the  notes.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  two  editions  will  see  how  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously Mr.  Ticknor  labored  to  the  day  of  his  death  to  se- 
cure completeness  and  finish  to  the  work  to  which  the  best 
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portion  of  his  life  was  dedicated  with  a  singleness  of  devo- 
tion rare  in  these  days  of  desultory  activity  and  rapid  pro- 
duction. 

The  present  edition  brings  tlie  history  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture down  to  the  present  date,  containing  all  that  the  most 
careful  and  vigilant  research  could  gather  in  illustration  of 
the  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  in  commen- 
dation of  a  work  which  Spain  has  adopted  and  translated  as 
her  own,  and  on  which  all  Spanish  scholars  have  bestowed 
such  generous  praise.  So  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  the 
history  of  Spanish  literature  need  not  be  written  anew,  and 
the  scholars  who  may  hereafter  labor  in  this  field  of  letters 
will  have  little  else  to  do  than  to  continue  the  structure 
which  Mr.  Ticknop  has  reared.  This  new  edition  of  the  His- 
tory is  more  ample  and  complete  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  and  is  that  by  which  the  claims  of  the  author 
to  a  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country  should  be  tried. 

Boston,  September,  1871. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  present  edition  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature 
diflfers  materially  from  both  of  the  American  editions  that 
have  preceded  it,  as  well  as  from  the  English  edition  and 
from  the  translations  that  have  been  made  in  conformity 
with  all  of  them.  It  omits  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inedited, 
primitive  Castilian  poems  which  have  heretofore  filled  about 
seventy  pages  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume.  These  poems 
were  inserted,  not  merely  to  make  them  known,  but  to  secure 
them,  once  for  all,  as  important  remains  of  early  modern  cul- 
ture, from  the  accidents  to  which  they  were  inevitably  exposed, 
so  long  as  they  existed  only  in  a  few  manuscripts,  or  even  only 
in  one  of  value  and  authority.  The  space  they  occupied  was 
originally  yielded  to  them  with  reluctance,  and,  now  that  three 
thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  them  have  been  published  in 
the  United  States,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  English  edition  or 
of  the  translations,  in  all  of  which  they  have  successively  ap- 
peared, —  they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  exposed  to  their 
former  hazards,  nor  as  being  inaccessible  to  any  persons  who 
may  be  interested  in  them  as  monuments  illustrating  the  dawn 
of  European  civilization.  The  space  given  up  to  them  has, 
therefore,  been  resumed,  and  only  such  extracts  from  them 
are  now  published  as  are  deemed  needful  to  set  forth  their 
peculiar  value  and  character. 

But  in  other  parts  of  the  work  a  corresponding,  and  even 
more  than  a  corresponding,  amount  of  new  matter  has  been 
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introduced,  which  will,  it  is  believed,  be  accounted  of  greater 
interest  than  the  early  poetry  it  displaces.  The  lives  of  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  poet,  and  of  Luis  de  Leon,  the  perse- 
cuted scholar,  have  been  rewritten  and  enlarged,  from  mate- 
rials not  known  to  exist,  or  at  least  not  published,  when  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  History  appeared.  Tlie  lives  of  Cer- 
vantes, of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  of  not  a  few  others,  have,  in  the 
same  way  and  from  the  same  causes,  received  additions  or 
corrections.  Above  a  hundred  authors  of  inferior  importance, 
no  doubt,  but,  as  I  suppose,  worthy  of  a  notice  they  had  not 
before  received,  have  now  found  their  appropriate  places, 
genemlly  in  the  notes,  but  sometimes  in  the  text.  And 
discussions,  which,  taken  together,  are  of  no  small  amount, 
have  been  introduced  respecting  books  already  examined  with 
more  or  less  care,  but  now  examined  afresh.  There  are 
accordingly  but  few  consecutive  pages  in  this  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public, 
which  do  not  bear  witness  to  what,  I  hope,  may  be  accounted 
improvements,  and  what  arc  certainly  considerable  changes  in 
the  work  as  it  has  heretofore  been  published,  whether  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe. 

The  sources  of  these  additions  and  changes  have  been  very 
various.  The  most  important  and  the  most  numerous  arc  the 
n^sults  of  a  regular  and  large  increase  of  my  own  collection  of 
{Spanish  books,  and  esiKJcially  of  such  as  are  become  rare. 
After  this,  I  owe  much  to  the  libraries  in  Euro})C,  both 
public  and  private,  which  I  visited  anew  in  IHoG  and  18o7; 
—  in  England,  the  British  Museum,  where  Mr.  Panizzi  has 
done  so  much  to  render  that  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge 
accessible  and  useful ;  the  library  at  Holland  House,  tajies- 
tried  with  recollections  of  its  accomplished  founder ;  the 
pnrious  collection  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  at  Orleans  House 
on  the  Thames  ;  that  of  Mr.  Stirling,  author  of  the  faithful 
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History  of  the  Arts  and  Artists  of  Spain ;  and  that  of  Mr. 
Ford,  always  to  be  remembered  for  his  Handbook;  Lord 
Taimton's,  at  Gray's  Stoke-Poges,  small  in  numbers,  but, 
I  suppose,  the  most  complete  in  the  world  on  Lope  de 
Vega's  plays ;  Lord  Stanhope's,  at  Chevening,  begun  above 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  his  great  ancestor,  whose  career 
in  Spain  he  has  so  well  illustrated  ;  Mr.  Chorley's,  in  Chester 
Square,  London ;  and  Mr.  Turner's,  in  Regent's  Park,  —  all 
of  which  were  opened  to  me  with  a  kindness  which  sometimes 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  might  use  them  like  my  own. 

On  the  Continent,  too,  —  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  — 
I  found  resources,  not  unfrequently,  where  I  least  looked  for 
them.  The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  admirably  administered 
by  Dr.  Pertz,  the  historian ;  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden, 
where  Dr.  Klemm  seemed  to  know  the  place  of  every  book  it 
contained  ;  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  with  its  two  prin- 
cipal Curators,  Baron  Bellinghausen  and  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolf, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  Spanish  literature,  and  who  found 
in  this  very  library  the  means  for  doing  it ;  St.  Mark's  at  Ven- 
ice; the  Ambrosian  and  the  Institute's  at  Milan;  the  public 
libraries  of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Bologna ;  the  Magliabecchi 
and  the  Grand  Duke's  at  Florence ;  the  Sapienza  at  Rome, 
and,  above  all,  the  Vatican,  for  which  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State  gave  me  especial  indulgences ;  —  all  and  each  of  these 
libraries  contained  something  for  my  purpose,  and  the  last  two 
what  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere.  And,  finally,  in  Paris  I 
resorted  to  the  Imperial  Library,  and  to  the  libraries  of  the 
Arsenal  and  St.  Genevieve,  with  less  profit,  indeed,  than  I  had 
hoped,  though  still,  by  the  kind  aid  of  M.  Taschereau,  M.  Mon- 
taiglon,  and  M.  de  Brotonne,  not  without  advantage. 

It  is,  however,  I  believe,  a  fact,  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  a  truly  rich  and  satisfactory  collection  of  books  in  elegant 
Spanish  literature  ;  for,  in  Spain,  the  libraries  that  in  the  least 
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partook  of  a  public  character  were  so  long  kept  under  ecclesi- 
astical supervision  of  the  most  rigorous  sort,  that  poetry  and 
fiction,  until  lately,  have  with  difficulty  been  permitted  to  find 
shelter  in  them  at  all ;  while,  out  of  Spain,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  hear  of  any  collection  that  deserves  to  be  called  tol- 
erably complete.  The  best,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Vienna,  much 
of  it  obtained,  with  care,  two  centuries  ago,  when  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  the  German  Empire  were  still  intimate  and 
important ;  but  to  all  the  other  great  libraries  of  Europe  out- 
side the  Pyrenees,  Spanish  books  seem  to  have  come,  when 
they  came  at  all,  as  at  Prague,  Munich,  and  Wolfenbiittel, 
only  through  some  accident  now  forgotten,  or  else  through 
the  excitement  of  some  temporary  fashion,  as  in  France  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  when  repeated  mar- 
riages between  the  two  crowns  brought  what  was  cultivated  in 
the  society  of  both  countries  into  unwonted  relations.  No 
doubt,  each  of  the  collections  I  have  mentioned  is  worth  a 
pilgrimage  to  one  who  is  in  earnest  pursuit  of  whatever  is 
best  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  because  what  is  best  is  gen- 
erally old  and  often  rare ;  but,  after  all,  no  one  of  them 
will  enable  him  to  look  over  the  entire  field  of  his  chosen 
studies,  nor  will  tlie  whole,  taken  together,  do  for  him  what, 
in  the  case  of  the  greater  institutions,  he  might  perhaps 
reasonably  ask  from  each  of  them. 

He  must,  therefore,  after  having  visited  the  rest  of  Europe, 
go  to  Spain.  Perhaps,  like  Schack,  who  has  so  thoroughly 
investigated  the  Spanish  drama,  he  must  go  there  twice. 
At  aqy  rate,  he  must  examine  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid, 
which,  though  it  dates  only  from  1711,  and  was  long  after 
that  of  little  consequence,  has  lately  made  impoi*tant  addi- 
tions to  its  collections  in  the  polite  literature  of  the  country. 
He  must  go  to  the  Escorial,  dark  as  it  always  was,  and  now 
decaying,  but  where,  from  the  days  of  Mendoza,  the  states- 
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man,  historian,  and  poet,  precious  treasures  have  l^een  hidden 
away.  He  must  visit  the  library  which  the  scholar-like  son  of 
Columbus  left,  marked  with  his  own  learning,  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Seville.  And  he  must  get  access  to  the  private  collections 
of  the  house  of  Ossuna,  of  the  Marques  de  Pidal,  of  Don  Pas- 
cual  de  Gayangos,  of  the  venerable  Duran,  and  perhaps  others. 
All  but  three  of  these  that  I  have  enumerated,  whether  in 
Spain  or  out  of  it,  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  different 
visits  to  Europe  during  the  last  five-and-forty  years,  —  many 
of  them  twice  and  some  three  times.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
much  has  not  escaped  me  which  I  ought  to  have  discovered 
and  used.  That  something  has,  I  may  well  fear.  A  traveller 
cannot  always  choose  the  happiest  moment  for  his  researches 
in  a  strange  city ;  nor  can  he  always  be  sure  of  finding  libra- 
rians intelligent  and  good-natured  enough  to  open  for  him  the 
obscure  recesses  of  their  collections. 

But  to  the  resources  of  my  own  library,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  favoring  circumstances  explained  in  my  earlier 
Preface,  is  not  ill  provided  with  books  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture, and  to  my  inquiries  among  the  larger  libraries  of  Eu- 
rope, should  now  be  added  what  I  owe  to  my  accomplished 
and  learned  annotators  and  translators.  I  refer  especially 
to  the  very  ample  notes  of  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  of 
the  University  of  Madrid,  in  the  Spanish  translation  of 
this  History  published  at  Madrid  by  him  and  Don  IJnrique 
de  Vedia  between  1851  and  1856,  and  to  the  German  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  N.  H.  Julius,  of  Hamburg,  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1852,  and  enriched  not  only  with  notes  by  himself,  but  with 
others  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolf,  the  Austrian  scholar  already 
alluded  to.  From  the  results  of  their  labors,  carefully  prose- 
cuted, as  they  were,  in  the  best  libraries  of  Spain  and  Ger- 
many, I  have  taken  —  with  constant  acknowledgments,  which 
I  desire  here  gratefully  to  repeat  —  everything  that,  as  it  has 
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seemed  to  me,  could  add  value,  interest,  or  completeness  to  the 
present  revised  edition.  Its  preparation  has  been  a  pleasant 
task,  scattered  lightly  over  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  and  tliat  have 
been  passed,  like  the  rest  of  my  life,  almost  entirely  among 
my  own  books.  Tliat  I  shall  ever  recur  to  this  task  again, 
for  the  purpose  of  further  changes  or  additions,  is  not  at  all 
probable.  My  accumulated  years  forbid  any  such  anticipa- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  with  whatever  of  regret  I  may  part 
from  what  has  entered  into  the  happiness  of  so  considera- 
ble a  portion  of  my  life,  I  feel  that  I  now  part  from  it  for  the 
last  time.    Extremum  hoc  munvs  habeto. 


Pabk  Street,  Boston,  Febmary,  1868. 
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elapsed  since  the  old  order  of  things  had  been  restored  at 
Madrid,  and  already  most  of  the  leading  men  of  letters, 
whose  home  was  naturally  in  the  capital,  were  in  prison  or 
iu  exile.  Melendez  Valdes,  the  first  Spanish  poet  of  the 
age,  had  just  died  in  misery  on  the  unfriendly  soil  of 
France.  Quintana,  in  many  respects  the  heir  to  his  hon- 
ors, was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Pamplona.  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  who  has  since  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  of  its  literature,  was  shut  up  in  Penon 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Moratin  was  languishing  in  Paris, 
while  his  comedies  were  applauded  to  the  very  echo  by  his 
enemies  at  home.  Don  Angel  de  Saavedra,  now  the  Duke 
de  Rivas,  who,  like  the  old  nobles  of  the  proudest  days  of 
the  monarchy,  has  distinguished  himself  alike  in  arms,  in 
letters,  and  in  the  civil  government  and  foreign  diplomacy 
of  his  country,  was  living  retired  on  the  estates  of  his  great 
house  in  Andalusia.  Others  of  less  mark  and  note  shared  a 
fate  as  rigorous ;  and,  if  Clemenciii,  Navarrete,  and  Marina 
were  permitted  still  to  linger  in  the  capital  from  which  their 
friends  had  been  driven,  their  footsteps  were  watched  and 
their  lives  were  unquiet. 

Among  the  men  of  letters  whom  I  earliest  knew  in  Madrid 
was  Don  Jos^  Antonio  Conde,  a  retired,  gentle,  modest  scholar, 
rarely  occupied  with  events  of  a  later  date  than  the  times  of 
the  Spanish  Arabs,  whose  history  he  afterwards  illustrated. 
But,  far  as  his  character  and  studies  removed  him  from  po- 
litical turbulence,  he  had  already  tasted  the  bitterness  of  a 
political  exile ;  and  now,  in  the  honorable  poverty  to  which 
he  had  been  reduced,  he  not  unwillingly  consented  to  pass 
several  hours  of  each  day  with  me,  and  direct  my  studies 
in  the  literature  of  his  country.  In  tliis  I  was  very  fortmiate. 
We  read  together  the  early  Castilian  poetry,  of  which  he  knew 
more  than  he  did  of  the  most  recent,  and  to  which  his  thoughts 
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and  tastes  were  much  nearer  akin.  He  assisted  me,  too,  in 
collecting  the  books  I  needed ;  —  never  an  easy  task  where 
bookselling,  in  the  sense  elsewhere  given  to  the  word,  was 
unknown,  and  where  the  Inquisition  and  the  confessional  had 
often  made  what  was  most  desirable  most  rare.  But  Don 
Jos^  knew  the  lurking-places  where  such  books  and  their 
owners  were  to  be  sought ;  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for 
the  foundation  of  a  collection  in  Spanish  literature,  which, 
without  help  like  his,  I  should  have  failed  to  make.  I  owe 
him,  therefore,  much ;  and,  though  the  grave  has  long  since 
closed  over  my  friend  and  his  persecutors,  it  is  still  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  acknowledge  obligations  which  I  have  never  ceased 
to  feel. 

Many  circumstances,  since  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Spain, 
have  favored  my  successive  attempts  to  increase  the  Spanish 
library  I  then  began.  The  residence  in  Madrid  of  my  friend, 
tlie  late  Mr.  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  who  ably  represented  his 
country  for  several  years  at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent residence  there,  in  the  same  high  position,  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  equally  honored  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  especially  cherished  by  Spaniards  for  the 
enduring  monument  he  has  erected  to  the  history  of  their 
early  adventures,  and  for  the  charming  fictions,  whose  scene 
he  has  laid  in  their  romantic  country ;  —  these  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances naturally  opened  to  me  whatever  facilities  for  col- 
lecting books  could  be  afforded  by  the  kindness  of  persona  in 
places  so  distinguished,  or  by  their  desire  to  spread  among 
their  countrymen  at  home  a  literature  tlicy  knew  so  well 
and  loved  so  much. 

But  to  two .  other  persons,  not  unconnected  with  these 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  it  is  no  less  my  duty  and 
my  pleasure  to  make  known  my  obligations.  The  first  of 
them  is  Mr.  0.  Rich,  formerly  a  Consul  of  the  United  States  ^ 
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in  Spain ;  the  same  bibliographer  to  whom  Mr.  Irving  and 
Mr.  Prescott  have  avowed  similar  obligations,  and  to  whose 
personal  regard  I  owe  hardly  less  than  I  do  to  his  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  rare  and  curious  books,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary success  in  collecting  them.  The  other  is  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Madrid, 
—  certainly  in  his  peculiar  department  among  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  now  living,  and  one  to  whose  familiarity  with 
whatever  regards  the  literature  of  his  own  country  the  fre- 
quent references  in  my  notes  bear  a  testimony  not  to  be 
mistaken.  With  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  been 
in  constant  communication  for  many  years,  and  have  received 
from  him  valuable  contributions  of  books  and  manuscripts 
collected  in  Spain,  England,  and  France  for  my  library. 
With  the  latter,  to  whom  I  am  not  less  largely  indebted, 
I  first  became  personally  acquainted  when  I  passed  in  Eu- 
rope the  period  between  1835  and  1838,  seeking  to  know 
scholars  such  as  he  is,  and  consulting,  not  only  the  principal 
public  libraries  of  the  Continent,  but  such  rich  private  collec- 
tions as  those  of  Lord  Holland  in  England,  of  M.  Ternaux- 
Compans  in  Prance,  and  of  the  venerated  and  much-loved 
Ticck  in  Germany ;  all  of  which  were  made  accessible  to  me 
by  the  frank  kindness  of  their  owners. 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  long-continued  interest  in 
Spanish  literature,  and  of  so  many  pleasant  inducements 
to  study  it,  has  been  —  I  speak  in  a  spirit  of  extenuation 
and  self-defence  —  a  book.  In  the  interval  between  my  two 
residences  in  Europe  I  delivered  lectures  upon  its  principal 
topics  to  successive  classes  in  Harvard  College ;  and,  on  my 
return  home  from  the  second,  I  endeavored  to  arrange  these 
lectures  for  publication.  But  when  I  had  already  employed 
much  labor  and  time  on  them,  I  found  —  or  thought  I  found 
r  —  that  Uie  tone  of  discussion  which  I  had  adopted  for  my 
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academical  audiences  was  not  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a 
regular  history.  Destroying,  therefore,  what  I  had  written, 
I  began  afresh  my  never  unwelcome  task,  and  so  have  pre- 
pared the  present  work,  as  little  connected  with  all  I  had 
previously  done  as  it,  perhaps,  can  be,  and  yet  cover  so 
much  of  the  same  ground. 

In  correcting  my  manuscript  for  the  press  I  have  enjoyed 
the  counsels  of  two  of  my  more  intimate  friends;  of  Mr. 
Francis  C.  Gray,  a  scholar  who  should  permit  the  world 
to  profit  more  than  it  does  by  the  large  resources  of  his 
accurate  and  tasteful  learning,  and  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Prescott,  the  historian  of  both  hemispheres,  whose  name 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  either,  but  whose  honors  will  al- 
ways be  dearest  to  those  who  have  best  known  the  dis- 
couragements under  which  they  have  been  won,  and  the 
modesty  and  gentleness  with  which  they  are  worn.  To  these 
faithful  friends,  whose  unchanging  regard  has  entered  into 
the  happiness  of  all  the  active  years  of  my  life,  I  make  my 
affectionate  acknowledgments,  as  I  now  part  from  a  work 
in  which  they  have  always  taken  an  interest,  and  which, 
wherever  it  goes,  will  carry  on  its  pages  the  silent  proofs 
of  their  kindness  and  taste. 


Park  Street,  Boston,  December,  1849. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DIVISION  OP  THE  SUBJECT.  —  ORIOIN  OP  SPANISH  LITERATURE  IN  TIMES  OP 

GREAT  TROUBLE. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  every  literature  that  has  vin- 
dicated for  itself  a  permanent  character  in  modem 
Europe,  much  of  what  constituted  its  foundations  was 
the  result  of  local  situation  and  of  circumstances 
seemingly  accidental.  Sometimes,  as  in  Provence, 
where  the  climate  was  mild  and  the  soil  luxuriant,  a 
premature  refinement  started  forth,  which  was  sud- 
denly blighted  by  the  influences  of  the  surrounding 
barbarism.  Sometimes,  as  in  Lombardy,  and  in  a  few 
portions  of  France,  the  institutions  of  antiquity  were  so 
long  preserved  by  the  old  municipalities,  that,  in  occa- 
sional intervals  of  peace,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient 
forms  of  civilization  might  be  revived  and  prevail ;  — 
hopes  kindled  only  to  be  extinguished  by  the  violence 
amidst  which  the  first  modem  communities,  with  the 
policy  they  needed,  were  brought  forth  and  estab- 
lished. And  sometimes  both  these  causes  were  com- 
bined with  others,  and  gave  promise  of  a  poetry  full 
of  freshness  and  originality,  which,  however,  as  it  ad- 
vanced, was  met  by  a  spirit  more  vigorous  than  its 
own,  beneath  whose  predominance  its  language  was 
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forbidden  to  rise  above  the  condition  of  a  local  dialect^ 
or  became  merged  in  that  of  its  more  fortunate  rival ; 
a  result  which  we  early  recognize  alike  in  Sicily,  Na- 
ples, and  Venice,  where  the  authority  of  the  great 
*  4  Tuscan  masters  *  was,  from  the  first,  as  loyally  ac- 
knowledged as  it  was  in  Florence  or  Pisa. 
Like  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  southwestern 
portion,  now  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  was  afiected  by  nearly  all  these  different 
influences.  Favored  by  a  happy  climate  and  soil, 
by  the  remains  of  Roman  culture,  which  had  lin- 
gered long  in  its  mountains,  and  by  the  earnest 
and  passionate  spirit  which  has  marked  its  people 
through  their  many  revolutions  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  first  signs  of  a  revived  poetical  feeling  are 
perceptible  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  even  before  they 
are  to  be  found,  with  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
in  that  of  Italy.  But  this  earliest  literature  of  modem 
Spain,  a  part  of  which  is  Proven9al,  and  the  rest  abso- 
lutely Castilian  or  Spanish,  appeared  in  troubled  times, 
when  it  was  all  but  impossible  that  it  should  be  ad- 
vanced freely  or  rapidly  in  the  forms  it  was  destined 
at  last  to  wear.  For  the  masses  of  the  Christian 
Spaniards  filling  the  separate  states,  into  which  their 
country  was  most  unhappily  divided,  were  then  in- 
volved in  that  tremendous  warfare  with  their  Arab 
invaders,  which,  for  twenty  generations,  so  consumed 
their  strength,  that,  long  before  the  cross  was  planted 
on  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  and  peace  had  given 
opportunity  for  the  ornaments  of  life,  Dante,  Petrarca, 
and  Boccaccio  had  appeared  in  the  comparative  quiet 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  and  Italy  had  again  taken 
her  accustomed  place  at  the  head  of  the  elegant  litera- 
ture of  the  world. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  been  so  long  engaged  in  this 
solemn  contest,  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  Christendom, 
against  the  intrusion  of  Mohammedanism^  and  its  im- 
perfect civilization  into  Europe,  and  who,  amidst  all 
their  sufferings,  liJid  constantly  looked  to  Rome,  as  to 
the  capital  seat  of  their  faith,  for  consolation  and  en- 
couragement, did  not  hesitate  again  to  acknowledge 
that  Italian  supremacy  in  letters  to  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire,  their  allegiance  had  *been  *5 
complete.  A  school  formed  on  Italian  models 
naturally  followed ;  and  though  the  rich  and  original 
genius  of  Spanish  poetry  received  less  from  its  in- 
fluence ultimately  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
still,  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  its  effects 
are  too  important  and  distinct  to  be  overlooked. 

Of  the  period,  therefore,  in  which  the  history  of 
Spanish  literature  opens  upon  us,  we  must  make  two 
divisions.  The  first  will  contain  the  genuinely  nation- 
al poetry  and  prose  produced  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  while  the 
second  will  contain  that  portion  which,  by  imitating 
the  refinement  of  Provence  or  of  Italy,  was,  during 
the  same  interval,  more  or  less  separated  from  the 
popular  spirit  and  genius.  Both,  when  taken  together, 
will  fill  up  the  period  in  which  the  main  elements  and 
characteristics  of  Spanish  literature  were  developed, 
such  as  they  have  existed  down  to  our  own  age. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  first  period,  we  are  to 
consider  the  origin  and  character  of  that  literature 
which  sprang,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  soil  of  Spain, 

'  Angast  Waiielra  von  Schlegel,  Ueber  Dramatische  Kiinst,  Heidelberg,  1811, 
8to,  Vorlesung,  XIV. 
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and  was  almost  entirely  untouched  by  foreign  influ- 
ences. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are  struck  with  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  which  announces  something, 
at  least,  of  the  genius  of  the  coming  literature,  —  the 
circumstance  of  its  appearance  in  times  of  great  con- 
fusion and  violence.  For,  in  other  portions  of  Europe, 
during  those  disastrous  troubles  that  accompanied  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  and  civilization,  and 
the  establishment  of  new  forms  of  social  order,  if  the 
inspirations  of  poetry  came  at  all,  they  came  in  some 
period  of  comparative  quietness  and  security,  when 
the  minds  of  men  were  less  engrossed  than  they  were 
wont  to  be  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  per- 
sonal safety,  and  for  their  most  pressing  physical 
wants.  But  in  Spain  it  was  not  so.  There  the  first 
utterance  of  that  popular  feeling  which  became  the 
foundation  of  the  national  literature  was  heard  in  the 
midst  of  the  extraordinary  contest  which  the 
*6  Christian  *  Spaniards,  for  above  seven  centuries, 
urged  against  their  Moorish  invaders;  so  that  the 
earliest  Spanish  poetry  seems  but  a  breathing  of  the 
energy  and  heroism  which,  at  the  time  it  appeared, 
animated  the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish  Christians 
throughout  the  Peninsula. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Spain  in  the 
centuries  that  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the 
formation  of  its  present  language  and  poetry,  we  shall 
find  the  mere  historical  dates  full  of  instruction.  In 
711  Roderic  rashly  hazarded  the  fate  of  his  Gothic 
and  Christian  empire  on  the  result  of  a  single  battle 
against  the  Arabs,  then  just  forcing  their  way  into  the 
we^^tern  part  of  Europe  from  Africa.  He  failed  ;  and 
the  wild  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  earliest  age  of 
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the  Mohammedan  power  achieved  iflmost  immediately 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  country  that  was 
worth  the  price  of  a  victory.  The  Christians,  how- 
ever, though  overwhelmed,  did  not  entirely  yield. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  retreated  before  the 
fiery  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  their 
native  land,  amidst  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  of 
Biscay  and  Asturias.  There,  indeed,  the  purity  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  they  had  spoken  for  so  many 
ages,  was  finally  lost,  through  that  neglect  of  its  cul- 
tivation which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
miseries  that  oppressed  them.  But  still,  with  the 
spirit  which  so  long  sustained  their  forefathers  against 
the  power  of  Rome,  and  which  has  in  our  own  times 
carried  their  descendants  through  a  short  but  hardly 
less  fierce  contest  against  the  power  of  France,  they 
maintained,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  their  ancient 
manners  and  feelings,  their  religion,  their  laws,  and 
their  institutions;  and,  separating  themselves  by  an 
implacable  hatred  from  their  Moorish  invaders,  they 
there,  in  those  rude  mountains,  laid  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  a  national  character  which  has  subsisted  down 
to  our  own  times.^ 

*  As,  however,  they  gradually  grew  inured  to  *  7 
adversity,  and  understood  the  few  hard  advantages 
which  their  situation  afforded  them,  they  began  to 
make  incursions  into  the  territories  of  their  conquer- 

*  Aagnstin  Thierry  has  in  a  few  esclaves,  tons  unis  dans  le  uieme  nial- 

words  finely  described  the  fusion  of  so-  heur,  oubli^rent  leurs  vieilles  haines, 

ciety  that  originally  took  place  in  the  leur  vieil  eloignemeut,  leurs  vieilles 

northwestern  part  of  Spain,  and  on  distinctions  ;  il  n'y  eut  plus  qu'un  noin, 

which  the  civilization  of  the  country  qu'une  loi,  qu'un  ^tat,  qu'un  langage; 

still  rests:  "Reserrds  dans  ce  coin  de  tons  furent  egaux  dans  cet  exil."  —  Dix 

terre,  devenu  pour  eux  toute  la  patrie,  Ans  d' Etudes  Historiques,  Paris,  1836, 

Goths  et  Romains,  vainqueurs  et  vain-  8vo,  p.  346. 
ens,  ^trangen  et  indigenes,  maitres  et 
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ors,  and  to  seize  for  themselves  some  part  of  the  fair 
possessions  once  entirely  their  own.  But  every  inch 
of  ground  was  defended  with  the  same  fervid  valor  by 
which  it  had  originally  been  won.  The  Christians, 
indeed,  though  occasionally  defeated,  generally  gained 
something  in  each  of  their  more  considerable  strug- 
gles ;  but  what  they  gained  could  be  preserved  only 
by  an  exertion  of  bravery  and  military  power  hardly 
less  painful  than  that  by  which  it  had  been  acquired. 
In  801  we  find  them  already  possessing  a  considerable 
part  of  Old  Castile.  But  the  very  name  now  given  to 
that  country,  from  the  multitude  of  castles  with  which 
it  was  studded,  shows  plainly  the  tenure  by  which  the 
Christians  from  the  mountains  were  compelled  to  hold 
these  early  fruits  of  their  courage  and  constancy.'  A 
century  later,  or  in  914,  they  had  pushed  the  outposts 
of  their  conquests  to  the  chain  of  the  Guadarrama, 
separating  New  from  Old  Castile ;  and  they  may, 
therefore,  at  this  date,  be  regarded  as  having  again 
obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  their  own  country,  whose 
capital  they  established  at  Leon. 

From  this  period  the  Christians  seem  to  have  felt 
assured  of  final  success.  In  1085  Toledo,  the  vener- 
ated head  of  the  old  monarchy,  was  wrested  from  the 
Moors,  who  had  then  possessed  it  three  hundred  and 
sixty- three  years;  and  in  1118  Saragossa  was  recov- 
ered :  so  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  whole  Peninsula,  down  to  the  Sierra  of 
Toledo,  was  again  occupied  by  its  former  masters,  and 
the  Moors  were  pushed  back  into  the  southern  and 
western  provinces,  by  which  they  had  originally  en- 
tered.   Their  power,  however,  though  thus  reduced 

'  Manuel  Risco,  La  Castilla  y  el  mas  Famoso  Castellano,  Madrid,  1792,  4to, 
pp.  14-18. 
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within  limits  comprising  scarcely  more  than  one  third 
of  its  extent  when  it  was  greatest,  seems  still  to 
*  have  been  rather  consolidated  than  broken ;  *  8 
and,  after  three  centuries  of  success,  more  than 
three  other  centuries  of  conflict  were  necessary  before 
the  fall  of  Granada  finally  emancipated  the  entire 
country  from  the  loathed  dominion  of  its  misbelieving 
conquerors. 

But  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  desolating  contest, 
and  at  a  period,  too,  when  the  Christians  were  hardly 
less  distracted  by  divisions  among  themselves  than 
worn  out  and  exasperated  by  the  common  warfare 
against  the  common  enemy,  that  the  elements  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  poetry,  as  they  have  substan- 
tially existed  ever  since,  were  first  developed.  For  it 
is  precisely  between  the  capture  of  Saragossa,  which 
insured  to  the  Christians  the  possession  of  all  the  east- 
em  part  of  Spain,  and  their  great  victory  on  the  plains 
of  Tolosa,  which  so  broke  the  power  of  the  Moors  that 
they  never  afterwards  recovered  the  full  measure  of 
their  former  strength,*  —  it  is  precisely  in  this  cen- 
tury of  confusion  and  violence,  when  the  Christian 
population  of  the  country  may  be  said,  with  the  old 
chronicle,  to  have  been  kept  constantly  in  battle  ar- 
ray, that  we  hear  the  first  notes  of  their  wild  na- 


*  Speaking  of  this  decisive  battle, 
and  folIoiviAig  Arabic  authorities,  Conde 
says :  **  This  fearful  rout  happened  on 
Monday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Safer,  in  the  year  609  [A.  D.  1212]  ; 
and  with  it  feU  the  jwwer  of  the  Mos- 
lems in  Spain,  for  nothing  turned  out 
well  with  them  after  jt."  (Historia  de 
la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Espafta, 
BUdrid,  1820,  4to,  Tom.  II.  p.  425.) 
Gayangos,  in  his  more  learned  and  yet 
more  entirely  Arabic  **  Mohammedan 
Dynasties  in  Spain"  (London,  1843, 
4tOy  YoL  II.  p.  323),  gives  a  similar 


account.  The  purely  Spanish  histori- 
ans, of  course,  state  the  matter  still 
more  strongly  ;  Mariana,  for  instance, 
looking  \i\)on  the  result  of  tBe  battle  as 
ouite  su]>erhuman.  —  Historia  f HMieral 
de  Espa&ii,  14aimpresion,  Madrid,  1780, 
fol..  Lib.  XL  c.  24.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  safest  account  of  the  whole,  and  the 
most  trustworthy  exhibition  of  its  con- 
sequences to  Spanish  civilization,  are  to 
be  found  in  Aschlwch,  Geschit  htc  der 
Almoraviden  und  Almohaden,  Frank- 
furt, Batid  II.  1837,  Buch  v.  kap.  2, 
and  the  Beilagen. 
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tional  poetry,  which  come  to  us  mingled  with  their 
war-shouts,  and  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  their  vic- 
tories.^ 


*  "  And  in  that  time,"  we  are  told  in 
the  old  "Cronica  General  de  Espafta" 
(Zamora,  1541,  fol.,  f.  275),  "was  the 
war  of  the  Moors  very  grievous  ;  so 
that  the  kings,  and  counts,  and  nobles, 
and  all  the  knights  that  took  pride  in 
anns,  stabled  their  horses  in  the  rooias 
where  they  slept  with  their  wives ;  to 
the  end  that,  when  they  heard  the  war- 
cry,  they  might  find  their  horses  and 
arms  at  hand,  and  mount  instantly  at 
its  summons."     *'A  hard  and  rude 


training,"  says  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  in 
his  graceful  romance  of  "Isabel  de 
Soils,"  recollecting,  I  suspect,  this  very 
passage,  —  "a  hard  and  rude  training, 
the  prelude  to  so  many  clones  and  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world,  when  our 
forefathers,  weighed  down  with  har- 
ness, and  their  swords  always  in  hand, 
slept  at  ease  no  single  nicht  for  eight 
centuries." — Dolia  Isabel  de  Solis,  l&y- 
na  de  Granada,  Novela  Hlst^Srica,  Ma- 
drid, 1839,  8yo,  Parte  II.  c.  15. 


♦CHAPTER  II. 
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FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  SPANISH  AS  A  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE. — POEM  OP 
THE  CID.  —  ITS  HERO,  SUBJECT,  LANGUAGE,  AND  VERSE.  —  STORY  OF  THE 
POEM.  —  ITS  CHARACTER.  —  ST.  MARY  OF  EGYPT.  —  THE  ADORATION  OF  THE 
THREE  KINGS.  —  BERCEO,  THE  FIRST  KNOWN  CA8TILIAN  POET.  —  H18  WORKS 
AND  VERSIFICATION.  —  HIS  SAN  DOMINGO  DE  SILOS.  —  HIS  MIRACLES  OF 
THE  VIRGIN. 

The  oldest  documents  known  to  exist  with  ascer- 
tained dates  in  the  Spanish  language  come  from  the 
reign  of  Al£an^o_VII.  The  first  of  them  is  a  charter 
of  OviedO;Lin  ll45,  and  the  other  is  the  confirmation 
of  a  charter  of  Aviles,  in  1155;  —  neighboring  cities  in 
Asturias,  and  therefore  in  that  part  of  Spain  where  we 
should  naturally  look  for  the  first  intimations  of  a  new 
dialect,^  They  are  important,  not  only  because  they 
exhibit  the  rude  elements  of  the  unformed  language 
just  emerging  from  the  corrupted  Latin,  little  or  not 
at  all  affected  by  the  Arabic  infused  into  it  in  the 
southern  provinces,  but  because  they  are  believed  to 
be  among  the  very  oldest  documents  ever  written  in 
Spanish,  since  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
language  to  have  existed  in  a  written  form  even  half 
a  century  earlier. 

How  far  we  can  go  back  towards  the  first  appear- 
ance of  poetry  in  this  Spanish,  or,  as  it  was  oftener 
called,  Castilian  dialect,  is  not  so  precisely  ascertained. 
But  we  know  that  we  can  trace  Castilian  verse  to  a 
period  surprisingly  near  the  date  of  the  documents  of 
Oviedo  and  of  Aviles.    It  is,  too,  a  remarkable  circum- 

1  See  Appendix  (A),  on  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Lani,nage. 
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stance,  that  we  can  thus  trace  it  by  works  both  long 
and  interesting;  for,  though  ballads,  and  the  other 
forms  of  popular  poetry,  by  which  we  mark  indistinct- 
ly the  beginning  of  almost  every  other  litera- 
*  10  ture,  are  abundant  in  *  tbe  Spanish,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  resort  to  them,  at  the  outset  of  our 
inquiries,  since  other  obvious  and  decisive  monuments 
present  themselves  at  once.^ 

The  first  of  these  monuments  in  age,  and  the  first  in 
importance,  is  the  poem  commonly  called,  with  prim- 
itive simplicity  and  directness,  "  The  Poem  of  the 
Cid.'*  It  consists  of  above  three  thousand  lines,  and 
can  hardly  have  been  composed  lalernHiair  ffi^ 
1200.  Its  subject,  as  its  name  implies,  is  taken  from 
among  the  adventures  of  the  Cid,  the  great  popular 
hero  of  the  chivalrous  age  of  Spain ;  and  the  whole 


2  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  in  his 
notes  on  the  Spanish  tiunslation  of  this 
History  (Tom.  I.  1851,  pp.  491  -494), 
has  printed  a  few  notices  of  the  earliest 
jongleurs  and  minstrels,  gathered  from 
the  j>ar)ers  of  Se&or  Floranes  Robles,  in 
the  collections  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 
They  are  as  follows  :  — 

Eleventh  century,  latter  part.  —  The 
marriage  of  the  Cid's  daughters  oc- 
curred, and  in  his  Chronicle,  c.  228, 
and  in  the  Cronica  General,  **Juglare8" 
are  said  to  have  gracini  the  ceremony  ; 
a  similar  statement  being  also  made  in 
both  these  chroni(;les  concerning  the 
raarringe  of  the  daughters  of  Alfonso 
VI.,  which  occurred  in  1095.  But 
it  should  be  obs<»rved  that  both  the 
chronicles  which  are  the  authority  for 
these  statements  were  w^ritten  after 
1250. 

1145.  Padre  Burriel  says  there  is  a 
privilegw  of  Alfonso  VII.,  to  which  a 
witness  subscribes  as  "IWta." 

1170  circ/i.  The  Latin  poet  who  de- 
scribes the  conquest  of  Almeria,  which 
occurred  in  1147,  sjx^aks  of  poetry  at 
that  siege  of  a  jjopular  sort. 

1197.    There  is  a  witness  to  a  **  Privi- 


legio,"  who  subscribes  himself  as  **TrD- 
vador." 

1230.  A  witness  to  a  public  docu- 
ment subscribes  himself  "Gilbertua 
Poeta." 

1236.  Several  i>er8ons  appear  with 
similar  attributes  at  the  RepartimieiUo 
following  the  conquest  of  Seville. 

1252-1284.  The  CixSnica  General 
of  Alfonso  the  Wise  and  his  Partidas 
refer  to  **Cantares  de  Gesta,"  and  to 
"Cantigas,"  '*Rimas,"  and  "Ditados." 

So  far  as  these  citations  are  of  conse- 
quence to  any  question  of  the  earliest 
Spanish  literature,  1  think  I  have  no- 
ticed them  sufficiently  elsewhere.  But 
they  are  in  truth  of  little  moment. 
None  of  them  dates  so  far  back  as  the 
Fueros  of  Ovirdo  and  Avila,  except  the 
citation  of  the  "Poeta"  as  a  witness  to 
the  Privilegio  of  Alfonso  VII.,  which  is 
of  exactly  the  same  dat<'  with  the  Fuero 
of  Oviedo,  but  it  does  not  api>ear  wheth- 
er the  "Poeta"  in  questi(m  wix)te  in 
Latin  or  in  the  diahnit  then  forming, 
though  I  8U])pose  he  wrote  in  I^atin. 
The  others,  Iwing  all  of  later  date  than 
both  the  Fueros,  are  of  even  less  con- 
sequence. 
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tone  of  its  manners  and  feelings  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  contest  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians,  in 
which  the  Cid  bore  so  great  a  part,  and  which  was 
still  going  on  with  undiminished  violence  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  poem  was  written.  It  has,  therefore,  a 
national  bearing  and  a  national  character  through- 
out.« 


•  The  date  of  the  only  early  manu- 
script of  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  is  in 
these  words:  "Per  Abbat  le  escribio 
en  el  mes  de  Mayo,  en  Era  de  Mill  h 
CC..XLV  afios."  There  is  a  blank 
made  by  an  erasure  between  the  second 
C  and  the  X,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  question  whether  this  erasure  was 
made  by  the  copyist  because  he  had 
accidentally  put  in  a  letter  too  much, 
or  whether  it  is  a  subsequent  erasure, 
that  ought  to  be  filled,  —  and,  if  filled, 
whether  with  the  conjunction  ^,  or  with 
another  C  ;  in  short,  the  question  is 
whether  this  manuscript  should  be 
dated  in  1245  or  in  1345.  (Sanchez 
Poesias  Anteriores,  Madrid,  1779,  8vo, 
Tom.  I.  p.  221.)  But  Gayangos  has 
examined  the  MS.,  and  has  no  doubt 
that  it  should  be  1345.  This  year, 
1345,  of  the  Spanish  era,  according  to 
which  the  calculation  of  time  is  com- 
monly kept  in  the  elder  Spanish  records, 
corresponds  to  our  A.  D.  1307,  — a  dif- 
ference of  thirty-eight  years,  —  the  rea- 
son for  which  may  be  found  in  a  note 
to  Southey's  ** Chronicle  of  the  Cid" 
(London,  1808,  4to,  p.  385),  without 
seeking  it  in  more  learned  sources. 

The  date  of  the  poem  Uaelf,  however, 
is  a  very  different  question  from  the 
date  of  this  particular  manuscript  of  it ; 
for  the  Per  Abbat  referred  to  is  merely 
the  copyist,  whether  his  name  was  Peter 
Abbat  or  Peter  the  Abbot.  (Risco,  Cas- 
tilla,  etc.,  p.  68.)  This  question  —  the 
one,  I  mean,  of  the  age  of  the  poem  itself 
— can  be  settled  only  from  internal 
evidence  of  style  and  language.  Two 
passages,  w.  3014  and  3735,  have,  in- 
aeed,  been  alleged  (Risco,  p.  69,  South- 
efs  Chronicle,  p.  282,  note)  to  prove 
its  date  historically ;  but,  after  all,  they 
only  show  that  it  was  written  subse- 
quently to  A.  D.  1135.  (V.  A.  Huber, 
GeschichtedesCid,  Bremen,  1829, 12mo, 
p.  xxix.)  The  point  is  one  difficult  to 
settle ;  and  none  can  be  consulted  about 


it  but  natives  or  experts.  Of  these,  San- 
chez places  it  at  about  1150,  or  half  a 
century  after  the  death  of  the  Cid 
(Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  p.  223), 
and  Capmany  (Eloniiencia  Espaftola, 
Madrid,  1786,  8yo,  Tom.  I.  p.  1)  fol- 
lows him.  Marina,  whose  opinion  is 
of  great  weight  (Memorias  de  la  Aca- 
demia  de  Historia,  Tom.  IV.  1805, 
Ensayo,  p.  34),  places  it  thirty  or  forty 
years  before  Herceo,  who  wrote  1220- 
1240.  The  editors  of  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  Bouterwck  (Madricl,  1829,  8vo, 
Tom.  I.  p.  112)  agree  with  Sanchez,  and 
so  does  Huber  (Gesch.  des  Cid,  Vorwort, 
p.  xxvii.).  To  these  opinions  may  be 
added  that  of  Ferdinand  Wolf,  of  Vi- 
enna (Jahrbiicher  der  Literatur,  Wien, 
1831,  Band  LVI.  p.  251),  who,  like 
Huber,  is  one  of  the  acutest  scholara 
alive,  in  whatever  touches  Sj>anish  and 
Medireval  literature,  and  who  places  it 
about  1 1 40  - 1 1 60.  Many  other  opinions 
might  be  cited,  for  the  subject  has  been 
much  discussed  ;  but  the  judgments  of 
the  learned  men  already  given,  formed 
at  different  times  in  the  course  of  half 
a  century  from  the  periotl  of  the  first 
publication  of  the  poem,  and  concurring 
so  nearly,  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  was  composed  as  early  as  the 
year  1200. 

Mr.  Southey's  name,  introduced  by 
me  in  this  note,  is  one  that  must  al- 
ways be  mentioned  with  peculiar  re- 
spect by  scholars  interested  in  Spanish 
literature.  From  the  circumstance  that 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  a 
scholar,  and  a  careful  and  industrious 
one,  was  connected  with  the  English 
Factory  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Southey  visited 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  1795-6,  when 
he  was  about  twenty-two  years  old,  and, 
on  his  return  home,  published  his  Trav- 
els, in  1797  ;  —  a  pleasant  book,  written 
in  the  clear,  idiomatic  English  that  al- 
ways distinguishes  his  style,  and  con- 
taining a  considerable  number  of  trans- 
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*11      *The  Cid  himself,  who  is  to  be  found  con- 
stantly commemorated  in  Spanish  poetry,  was 
born  in  Burgos,  about  the  year  ip4:0^and  died  in  1099 
at  Valencia,  which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Moors.* 


latioiis  from  the  Spanish  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, made  with  freedom  and  spirit 
rauier  than  with  great  exactness.  From 
this  time  he  never  lost  sight  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  or  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese literature,  as  is  shown,  not  only 
by  several  of  his  larger  original  works, 
but  by  his  translations,  and  by  his  arti- 
cles in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  on 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Camoens  ;  especially 
by  one  in  the  second  volume  of  that 
journal,  which  was  translated  into  Por- 
tuguese, with  notes,  by  Miiller,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lis- 
bon, and  so  made  into  an  excellent 
compact  manual  for  Portuguese  literary 
history.  Miiller  was,  at  one  time, 
prwieher  to  a  Protestant  Gennan  Church 
in  Lisbon,  but  received  too  small  a 
salary  to  live  ujwn.  Subsecjuently  he 
turned  Catholic,  became  instructor  to 
one  of  the  Royal  Princes  of  Portugal, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  pupil,  was 
made  captain  of  a  fiigate,  vdui  the  rank 
of  colonel.  He  died  in  1814.  (See  a 
curious  book,  entitled  Die  Deutschen 
in  Span  ion  und  Portugal,  u.  s.  w.,  von 
W.  Strieker,  Leipzig,  1850,  8vo,  p.  201.) 

*  The  Arabic  accounts  represent  the 
Cid  as  having  died  of  grief,  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Christians  near  Valencia,  which 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslem 
in  1100.  ((layangos,  Mohammedan  Dy- 
nasties, Vol.  11.  Aj)nendix,  p.  xliii.) 
It  is  necessaiy  to  n;ad  some  one  of  the 
many  lives  of  the  Cid  in  oi-der  to  un- 
dei-stand  th<"  Poenia  del  Cid,  and  much 
else  of  Spanish  literature.  I  will,  there- 
fore, notice  four  or  five  of  the  more 
suitable  and  important.  1.  The  oldest 
is  the  Latin  **  Historia  Didaci  Campi- 
docti,"  written  before  1238,  and  pub- 
lished as  an  Appendix  in  Risco,  the 
MS.  of  which  was,  for  a  time,  supposed 
to  be  lost ;  but  which  is  now  (1858) 
probably  returned  to  its  home  in  Spain. 
(S«*e  note  of  Gayangos  to  the  S|)anish 
translation  of  this  history,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
49i,  495,  and  notes  of  Julius  to  the  Ger- 
man translation,  Tom.  II.  pp.  661  and 
80G.)  2.  The  next  is  the  cumbrous 
and  credulous  one  by  Father  Risco, 
1792.    3.  Then  we  have  a  curious  one 


by  John  von  Miiller,  the  historian  of 
Switzerland,  1805,  prefixed  to  his  friend 
Herder's  Ballads  of  the  Cid.  4.  The 
classical  Life,  by  Manuel  Josef  Quin- 
tana,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Vi- 
das  de  Espafioles  Celebres"  (Madrid, 
1807,  12mo).  5.  That  of  Ruber,  1829 ; 
acute  and  safe.  The  best  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  old  Spanish  "Chmnicle 
of  the  Cid,"  or  Southey's  Chronicle, 
1808  ;  —  the  best,  I  mean,  for  those 
who  read  in  order  to  enjoy  what  may 
be  called  the  literature  of  the  Cid  ;  — 
to  which  may  be  added  a  pleasant  little 
volume,  by  George  Dennis,  entitled, 
**The  Cid  ;  a  Short  Chronicle  founded 
on  the  Early  Poetry  of  Spain,"  London, 
1845,  12mo. 

Some  of  the  poetical  stories  about  the 
Cid,  that  never  ought  to  have  been  be- 
lieved, were  doubted  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (see 
*'  Loores  de  los  Claros  Varones  de  Es- 
paha,"  a  Poem  by  Feman  Perez  de  Guz- 
man, copla  219),  and  many  others  of 
them  are  now  at  a  glance  seen  to  be  in- 
credible. But  the  ground  taken  by 
Masdeu  (Hist.  Critica  de  Espa&a,  Tom. 
XX.,  through  the  whole  volume,  but 
esiMJcially  at  p.  370),  and  by  Dunham 
(History  of  Spain  and  Portugjil,  Vol. 
II.  Api>endix),  who  maintain  that  such 
a  pei*sonage  as  the  Cid  iiever  ejcintcd^  is 
quite  absurd.  If,  however,  anybody 
snould  still  be  inclined  to  this  extraor- 
dinary ])iece  of  sce])ticism,  he  has  only 
to  read  Dozy,  *'  Recherches  sur  I'His- 
toire  politique  etc.  de  TEsi^agne  yteu- 
dant  le  moyen  age"  (lieyde,  1849, 
8vo,  Vol.  I.)  ;  —  a  most  important 
book  for  the  mediaeval  and  Arabic 
History  of  Spain.  In  it  (pp.  320  to 
the  end  of  tne  volume)  tlie  leanie<l 
author  shows  from  Arabic  documents, 
nearly  or  quite  contemi>orary  with  the 
Cid  (pp.  329,  35t)),  much 'more  than 
we  before  knew  of  that  hero's  history 
and  adventures,  leaving  no  doubt  that 
the  great  outline  which  we  already  pos- 
sessed is  the  ti-ue  one.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  shows  us  the  Cid 
stained  with  the  crimes  and  cnielty  of 
his  age,  as  Coude  had  partly  done  be- 
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His  original  name  was  Ruy  Diaz,  or  Rodrigo 
[Diaz ;  and  he  *  was  by  birth  one  of  the  con-   *  12 
siderable  barons  of  his  country.^    The  title  of 
Cid^  by  which  he  is  almost  always  *  known,  is   *  13 
often  said  to  have  come  to  him  from  the  re- 
markable circumstance  that  five  Moorish  kings  or 
chiefs  acknowledged  him  in  one  battle  as  their  Seid^ 
or  their  lord  and  conqueror;^  and  the  title  of  Campea- 
dor  J  or  Champion,  by  which  he  is  hardly  less  known, 
though  it  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  been  given  to 
him  as  a  leader  of  the  armies  of  Sancho  the  Second, 
has  long  since  been  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  mere 
popular  expression  of  the  admiration  of  his  country- 


fore  ;  —  crimes  which  did  not  injure 
that  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  contempo- 
raries, but  which  almost  entirely  dis- 
appear in  the  poetical  accounts  of  him, 
from  which,  in  modem  times,  we  chiefly 
gather  hifl  character.  (Conde,  Domi- 
nacion,  Tom.  II.  p.  183.  Dozy,  Ke- 
cherches,  Tom.  I.  pp.  183,  355,  375, 
402,  567,  581,  695,  705.) 

All  the  authorities  of  the  least  conse- 
quence for  the  history  and  adventures 
of  the  Cid  are  carefully  enumerated  in 
Duran,  Romancero  General,  Tom.  II. 
1851,  p.  664,  note  67. 

•  Rodrigo  Diaz  or  Di<jz  meant  Rod- 
rigo the  son  of  Diego,  just  as  his  father's 
name,  Diego  Lain^z,  meant  Diego  the 
son  of  Lain,  and  Alvaro  Nu&o  de  Lara 
meant  Alvaro  the  son  of  Nu&o,  of  the 
house  of  Lara  ;  —  tz  being  a  patronymic 
ending  of  the  names  to  which  it  was 
attached.  (See  Geronymo,  Gudiel,  Fa- 
milia  de  los  Girones,  folio,  Alcala,  1577, 
F.  2.  a.  and  Diccionario  de  la  Academia, 
1737,  verb.  PcUronymico.)  This  end- 
ing, with  its  varieties,  a?,  es^  is,  etc., 
can  be  traced  back,  both  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  by  Lalin  documents  to  the 
eleventh  century  :  as  Froilanez  and 
Froilof,  the  son  of  Froila  ;  Velasquez 
and  Velasqua,  the  son  of  Velasco ; 
Sanchtz  and  Sanchez,  the  son  of  Sancho, 
etc.  But,  in  process  of  time,  these 
endings  lost  their  original  meaning, 
and  became  merely  mrts  of  family 
names,  as  in  the  familiar  case  of  An- 
tonio Perez,  the  victim  of  Philip  the 


Second,  whose  father,  the  translator  of 
the  Odyssey,  was  Gon9alo  Perez,  and 
whose  soil  bore  the  same  name.  Whence 
the  earliest  usage  of  ez  as  a  patronymic 
came  is  not  settled.  Padre  Burriel 
(Paleographia  Espaftola,  1758,  p.  15) 
thinks  that  it  possibly  "came  from  the 
North"  ;  and  .1.  A.  Schnieller  (Kbnig- 
liche  Baierische  Akadeniie,  Philos.  — 
Philol.  Kla.sse,  Band  V.  1849,  pp.  213- 
231)  undertakes  to  prove  that  it  did  so, 
relying  chiefly  on  IJlfihus*  translation  of 
the  Gasjwls,  in  the  fourth  century,  to 
make  out  his  case.  But  such  an  in- 
flection as  this  ]>atronymic  ending  is 
not  in  the  genius  of  the  Gothic  lan- 
guages ;  and,  when  it  occurs  in  UUilas, 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  borrowed 
directly  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  — 
his  Abraham  M,  for  instance,  being  as 
clearly  a  classical  genitive  case  as  Ty- 
didis.  At  any  rate,  this  ending  is  ad- 
mittcMl  to  have  reached  the  modern 
Spanish  through  the  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  need,  therefore,  be  traced  no 
further  back.  One  i)eculiar  use  of  it, 
however,  deserves  notice.  It  was  some- 
times added  to  express  homage  or  rev- 
erence to  the  father.  Thus  :  Alfonso 
the  Wise  occasionally  called  himself  Al- 
fonso Fernandez,  in  honor  of  his  father, 
Ferdinand  III.  But  instances  of  this 
seem  to  have  been  rarti.  (Mondejar, 
Memorias  de  Alonso  el  Sabio,  1777,  p. 
478.) 

«  ChnSnica  del  Cid,  Burgos,  1593, 
fol.,  c.  19. 
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men  for  his  exploits  against  the  MoorsJ  At  any  rate, 
from  a  very  early  period  he  has  been  called  El  Cid 
Campeadory  or  The  Lord  Champion.  And  in  many  re- 
spects he  well  deserved  the  honorable  title ;  for  he 
passed  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  field  against 
the  oppressors  of  his  country,  suffering,  so  far  as  we 
know^,  scarcely  a  single  defeat  from  the  common 
enemy,  though,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  was  ex- 
iled and  sacrificed  by  the  Christian  princes  to  whose 
interests  he  had  attached  himself,  and,  on  more  than 
one  occitsion,  was  in  alliance  with  the  Mohammedan 
powers,  in  order,  according  to  a  system  then  received 
among  the  Christian  princes  of  Spain,  and  thought 
justifiable,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  that  had  been  in- 
flicted on  him  by  his  own  countrymen. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  adventures 
of  his  life,  over  which  the  peculiar  darkness  of  the 
period  when  they  were  achieved  has  cast  a  deep 
*  14  shadow,^  he  comes  to  *  us  in  modern  times  as  the 
great  defender  of  his  nation  against  it«  Moorish 
invaders,  and  seems  to  have  so  filled  the  imagination 
and  satisfied  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  that, 
centuries  after  his  death,  and  even  down  to  our  own 
days,  poetry  and  tradition  have  delighted  to  attach  to 
his  name  a  long  series  of  fabulous  achievements,  which 
C(mnect  him  with  the  mythological  fictions  of  the 
Muldle  Ages,  and  remind  us  almost  as  often  of  Amadis 

'  IuIht,  |>.  Ort.    MiilliT's  WM»n  dos  Itallads  or  oven  in  the  old  chroniclea, 

('id,  in  II«'nlfr'.s  Sjiiniiitliflu'  Wrrke,  is  nuuli  of  a  |MM»tiral  figun*,  and  unlike 

rurs4'hi»iR*n  I  jtrratiirund  Kunst,  Wien,  X\w  jHTsonape  presented  to  us  by  hia- 

1M:J,  l-Jnio,  Th<  ii  III.  p.  xxi.    S«*r  also  ton*,  who,  however  heroic,  waa  marked 

l>o/y,  K«'<h»'n'he8  (Vol.  I.  1849,  410-  by  the  violence  and  nideness  of  his  time, 

42.*i).  for  the  iiifaninj(  of  <'ttin]>cador.  — fighting  not  unfrequently  against  the 

**  •*  No  iMTitxl  of  S|>anish  hihtor}' is  ao  Chn.stiuns,  destroying  their  churches, 

<h*tirirnt  in  «-ont4*niiMjrar\'  doeiunents."  kc.    See  Dozy  (K»*chen'he8,  Tom.  I. 

—  HuIht,  Von*oii,  p.  xiii.    The  con-  1849,  pp.  320-399  and  G50-656),  who 

H  «|u«'ncr  18  that  the  ('id  of  the  early  thinks  that  he  was  thus  fitted  to  be- 

}H»puliir  tnidilions,  whether  as  he  ia  come  what  he  has  since  become  in  Cas> 

ound  in  the  Toema  del  Cid,  in  the  tilian  poetry. 
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and  Arthur  as  they  do  of  the  sober  heroes  of  genume 
history.®  v 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid  partakes  of  both  these  charac-  ♦ 
ters.    It  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  wholly,  or 
i^lmost  wholly,  historical.^^    But  there  is  too  free  and  j 
fiomantic  a  spirit  in  it  for  history.    It  contains,  indeed,  ^ 
few  of  the  bolder  fictions  found  in  the  subsequent 
chronicles  and  in  the  popular  ballads.    Still,  it  is  essen- 
tially a  poem ;  and  in  the  spirited  scenes  at  the  siege 
of  Alcocer  and  at  the  Cortes,  as  well  as  in  those  re- 
lating to  the  Counts  of  Carrion,  it  is  plain  that  the 
author  felt  his  Kcense  as  a  poet.    In  fact,  the  very 
marriage  of  the  daughters  of  the  Cid  has  been  shown 
^  to  be  all  but  impossible ;  and  thus  any  real  historical 
\foundation  seems  to  be  taken  away  from  the  chief 
levent  which  the   poem  records.^^     This,  however, 


*  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  Moor- 
ish accounts  of  the  Cid  with  the  Chris- 
tian. In  the  work  of  Conde  on  the 
Arahs  of  Spedn,  which  is'  little  more 
than  a  translation  from  Arabic  chroni- 
cles, the  Cid  appears  first,  I  think,  in 
the  year  1087,  when  he  is  called  "The 
Cambitur  [Campeatlor]  who  infested  the 
frontiers  of  Valencia."  (Tom.  II.  p. 
155.)  When  he  had  taken  Valencia, 
in  1094,  we  are  told,  "Then  the  Cam- 
bitur—  ^nay  he  be  accursed  of  Allah! 
—  entered  in  with  all  his  people  and 
allies."  ^  (Tom.  II.  p.  183.)  In  other 
places  lie  is  railed  "Roderic  the  Cam- 
Ditur," —  "  Roderic,  Chief  of  the  Chris- 
tians, known  as  the  Cambitur," —  and 
••the  Accursed";  —  all  proving  how 
thoroughly  he  was  hated  and  feared  by 
his  enemies.  He  is  nowhere,  1  think, 
called  Cid  or  Scid  by  Arab  writers  ;  and 
the  reason  why  h'e  appears  in  Conde's 
work  so  little  is,  probably,  that  the 
manuscripts  used  by  that  writer  relate 
chiefly  to  the  history  of  events  in  An- 
dalusia and  Granada,  where  the  Cid  did 
not  figure  at  all.  The  tone  in  Gayan- 
gos*  more  learned  and  accurate  work  on 
the  Mohammedan  Djrnasties  is  the 
tame.  When  the  Cid  dies,  the  Arab 
chronicler  (Vol.  II.  App.,  p.  xliii.) 
adds,  **  May  God  not  show  him  mercy ! " 
VOI-  I.  3 


1^  This  is  the  opinion  of  John  von 
Miiller  and  of  Southey,  the  latter  of 
whom  says,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Chron- 
icle (p.  xi.),  "The  Poem  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  metrical  history,  not  as  met- 
rical romance."  But  Huber,  in  the 
excellent  Vorwort  to  his  Ge9chichte 
(p.  xxvi.),  shows  this  to  be  a  mistake  ; 
and  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  the  chronicle  (Marburg,  1844,  8vo, 
p.  xlii.)  shows  further  that  the  poem 
was  certainly  not  taken  from  the  old 
Latin  Life,  which  is  generally  received 
as  the  foundation  for  what  is  historical 
in  our  account  of  the  Cid. 

11  Mariana  is  much  troubled  about 
the  history  of  the  Cid,  and  decides 
nothing  (Historia,  Lib.  X.  c.  4).  San- 
doval controverts  much,  and  entirely 
denies  the  story  of  the  Counts  of  Carrion 
(Reyes  deCastilla,  Pamplona,  1615,  fol., 
f.  54) ;  —  and  Ferreras  (Synopsis  Histo- 
rica,  Madrid,  1775,  4to,  Tom.  V.  pp. 
196-198)  endeavors  to  settle  what  is 
true  and  what  is  fabulous,  and  agrees 
with  Sandoval  about  the  marriage  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Cid  with  the  Counts. 
Southey  (Chronicle,  pp.  310 -31 2)  argues 
both  sides,  and  shows  his  desire  to  be- 
lieve the  story,  but  does  not  absolutely 
succeed  in  doing  so. 
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*15  does  *not  at  all  touch  the  proper  value  of  the 
work,  which  is  simple,  heroic,  and  national.  Un- 
fortunately, the  only  ancient  manuscript  of  it  known 
to  exist  is  imperfect,  and  now^here  informs  us  who  was 
its  author.  But  what  has  been  lost  is  not  much.  It  is 
only  a  few  leaves  in  the  beginning,  one  leaf  in  the 
middle,  and  some  scattered  lines  in  other  parts.  The 
conclusion  is  perfect.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  subject  or  purpose  of  the  whole.  It 
is  the  development  of  the  character  and  glory  of  the 
fr  Cid,  as  shown  in  his  achievements  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Aragon  and  Valencia ;  in  his  triumph  over  his  un- 
w^orthy  sons-in-law,  the  Counts  of  Carrion,  and  their 
disgrace  before  the  king  and  Cortes;  and,  finally,  in 
the  second  marriage  of  his  two  daughters  with  the  In- 
fantes of  Navarre  and  Aragon ;  the  w^hole  ending  with 
a  slight  allusion  to  the  hero's  death,  and  a  notice  of 
the  date  of  the  manuscript.^ 

But  the  story  of  the  poem  constitutes  the  least  of 
its  claims  to  our  notice.  In  truth,  we  do  not  read  it  at 
all  for  its  mere  facts,  which  are  often  detailed  with  the 
minuteness  and  fonnality  of  a  monkish  chronicle ;  but 
for  it.s  living  pictures  of  the  age  it  represents,  and  for 
the  vivacity  with  which  it  brings  up  manners  and  in- 
terests so  remote  from  our  own  experience,  that^  where 
they  are  attempted  in  formal  history,  they  come  to  us 

*2  Tin'  |MM'm  wiiH  oripnallv  publiRhe<l  had  the  same  deficiencies  then  that  it 

l»y  Siiiiclirz,  in  the  finit  voiuinc  of  his  has  now.     Of  course  there  is  little 

valimM<'  **  Trn'si'iis  CaMti-llaniw  Ant»*ri-  chance  that  they  vriW  ever  be  supplied. 

or«'s  al  Si^lo  XV."    (Madrid,  177^-90,  The  edition  of  Sanchez  is  said  not  to  be 

4Ttnn.  hvo;  n-printed  by  Orhoa,  Paris,  so  eormrtly  printed  as  it  should  have 

1^42.  xvo.)    It  contains  thn'e  thousand  l)een,  and  tin*  fac-itimih  of  the  MS.  on 

s«  v«  ii  htni'InMl  and  forty-four  lines,  ami,  which  it  is  foundwl,  given  by  the  Span- 

if         driii  irncics  in  the  manuscript  ish  translators  of  Bouterwek  (Tom.  I. 

wrn*  supplied,  Sanchrz  thinks  the  whole  p.  112),  is  declare*!  to  be  so  inaccurate 

wouM  cunie  up  to  alK)ut  four  thousand  as  to  afford  no  just  idea  of  it.    See  the 

liiit's.    I'lut  he  saw  a  copy  made  in  Sitanish  translation  of  this  Histoiy, 

l        whi<  h,  though  not  entirely  faith-  Madrid,  Tom.  I.  1851,  p.  495. 
fill,  showed  that  the  older  manuscript 
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as  cold  as  the  fables  of  mythology.    We  read  it  be- 
cause it  is  a  contemporary  and  spirited  exhibition  of 
the  chivalrous  times  of  Spain,  given  occasionally 
with  *  an  Homeric  simplicity  altogether  admira-  *  16 
ble.    For  the  story  it  tells  is  not  only  that  of  the 

Inost  romantic  achievements,  attributed  to  the  most 
omantic  hero  of  Spanish  tradition,  but  it  is  mingled 
continually  with  domestic  and  personal  details,  that 
bring  the  character  of  the  Cid  and  his  age  near  to  our 
own  sympathies  and  interests.^^  The  very  language  in 
which  it  is  told  is  the  language  he  himself  spoke,  still 
only  half  developed ;  disencumbering  itself  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin;  its  new 
constructions  by  no  means  established;  imperfect  in 
its  forms,  and  ill  furnished  with  the  connecting  par- 
ticles in  which  so  much  of  the  power  and  grace  of  all 
languages  resides ;  but  still  breathing  the  bold,  sincere, 
and  original  spirit  of  its  times,  and  showing  plainly 
that  it  is  struggling  with  success  for  a  place  among 
the  other  wild  elements  of  the  national  genius.  And, 
finally,  the  metre  and  rhyme  into  which  the  whole 

w  I  would  instance  the  following  like  v.  734  and  v.  2291,  I  have  thought 
lines  on  the  famine  in  Valencia  during  the  poem  was  either  originally  addressed 
its  si  'ge  by  the  Cid  : —  to  some  particular  persons,  or  was  in- 

—  v.u»^.   »^  *  tended  —  which  is  most  in  accordance 

>Ial  w  aqoexan  108  oe  Valencia .  que  non  sabent  ..•♦i,  ^.i        •        r  ^.i.  a.  u 

quM'&r;  the  spint  of  the  age  —  to  be  re- 

De  ninfcana  part  qne  sea  no  lea  rtene  pan ;  cited  publicly. 

NindaconiHaopadreA^.  nin  AJo  i  padre :  The  Cid,  it  should  be  remembered, 

^'^ta^^.Z^;'':^::'^^^^  pan.  «^vcd  much  of  the  great  si^ace  he  filled 

F\)(»emugierefl  Terlo  morir  de  f;unbre.  in  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen 

VT.  n83-1188.  and  contemporaries  to  a  circumstance 

_  ,  .  J  V  * .  ^  .  ,  that  brings  him  near  to  our  own  aym- 
Talendan  men  doubt  what  to  do,  and  bitterly     rka*li:«o      T  v.;«  u^m  ;„ 

complain  patnies.     1  mean  his  bold  spmt  in 

That,  where<ioe'er  they  look  for  bread,   they  maintaining  the  old  national  rights  and 

look  for  It  In  Tain.  fiicros.    Huber  notices  this  in  his  Pref- 

^llJ'hKi^"  ^^"^            '  (P-  ^'^-^^         ^  sup|>ose,  was  think- 

Nor  frfcjnd  to  friend  aaniiitance  lend,  or  cheer-  ing  of  the  Chronicle  (chap.  110),  where 

fulnew  inspire.  the  Cid  is  reconled  to  have  stood  up, 

^  '^^JdM  bJSid'-                       '^^^  popular  rights  as  we  now  un- 

And  women  fair,  and  chUdren  young,  in  hun-  (lerstand  them,  at  least  for  such  rights 

ger  Join  the  dead.  as  were  then  in  contest  with  the  crown  ; 

just  as  the  English  Barons  stood  up 

From  the  use  of  SeOores,  **Sirs,*'  in  against  King  John,  when  they  wrung 

this  passage,  as  well  as  from  other  lines,  from  him  the  Magna  Charta. 
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poem  is  cast  are  rude  and  unsettled :  the  verse  claim- 
ing to  be  of  fourteen  syllables,  divided  by  an  abrupt 
ca3sural  pause  after  the  eighth,  yet  often  running  out 
to  sixteen  or  twenty,  and  sometimes  falling  back 
*  17  to  twelve ;  but  *  always  bearing  the  impress  of 
a  free  and  fearless  spirit,  which  harmonizes  alike 
with  the  poet's  language,  subject,  and  age,  and  so 
gives  to  the  story  a  stir  and  interest,  which,  though  we 
are  separated  from  it  by  so  many  centuries,  bring  some 
of  its  scenes  before  us  like  those  of  a  drama. 

The  first  pages  of  the  manuscript  being  lost,  what 
remains  to  us  begins  abruptly,  at  the  moment  when 
the  Cid,  just  exiled  by  his  ungrateful  king,  looks  back 
upon  the  towers  of  t^is  onstlo  nt  R^y^^r  as  he  leaves 
them.  "Thus  heavily  wx^eping,"  the  poem  goes  on, 
"  he  turned  his  head  and  stood  looking  at  them.  He 
saw  his  doors  open  and  his  household  chests  imfas- 
tened,  the  hooks  empty  and  without  pelisses  and  with- 
out cloaks,  and  the  mews  without  falcons  and  without 
hawks.  My  Cid  sighed,  for  he  had  grievoius  sorrow ; 
but  my  Cid  spake  well  and  calmly:  thank  thee, 
Lord  juid  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  that  it  is  my  evil 
enemies  who  have  done  this  thing  unto  me.' " 

lie  goes,  where  all  desperate  men  then  went,  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Christian  war;  and,  after  establishing 
his  wife  and  children  in  a  religious  house,  plunges  with 
tliree  hundred  faithful  followers  into  the  infidel  terri- 
tories, detennined,  according  to  the  practice  of  his 
time,  to  win  lands  and  fortune  from  the  common 
enemy,  and  providing  for  himself  meanwhile,  accord- 

For  rxsimph' :  —  sifiration  may  lie  owing  to  the  copyist, 

r^min  (Soiiwlrt  lion  x\\  alii  don'  aim  nln  as  we  have  ])Ut  one  manuscript  to  de- 

ramara  mhieru  nin  torre. — t.  22W.  jH»n<l  ui>on  ;  but  they  are  too  gnTe  and 

Fenw>  ante  tiih  yo  k  Tumtran  QJan,  too  abundant  to  be  chargeo,  on  the 

Infkutvn  mmiy   d«  dla«  chkaa.  -  rr.  »B,  260.  whole,  to  any  account  but  that  of  the 

Some  of  the  irregukrities  of  the  ver-  original  author. 
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ing  to  another  practice  of  his  time,  by  plundering  the 
Jews  as  if  he  were  a  mere  Robin  Hood.  Among  his 
earliest  conquests  is  ,  Al^n^^^^  but  the  Moors  collect  in 
force,  and  besiege  him  in  their  turn,  so  that  he  can 
save  himself  only  by  a  bold  sally,  in  which  he  over- 
throws their  whole  array.  iThe  rescue  of  his  standard, 
endangered  in  the  onslaught  by  the  rashness  of  Ber- 
muez,  who  bore  it,  is  described  in  the  very  spirit  of 
knighthood.^ 

*  Their  shields  before  their  breasts,     forth  at  once  they  go,  *  18 

Their  lances  in  the  rest,     levelled  fiiir  and  low, 
Their  banners  and  their  crests    waving  in  a  row, 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down    toward  the  saddle-bow  ; 
The  Cid  was  in  the  ^idst,     his  shout  was  heard  afar, 
"  I  am  Ruy  Diaz,     the  champion  of  Bivar  ; 
Strike  amongst  them,  Gentlemen,     for  sweet  Mercy's  sake  !  " 
There  where  Bermuez  fought    amidst  the  foe  they  brake, 
Three  hundred  bannered  knights,     it  was  a  gallant  show. 
Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed,     a  man  with  every  blow  ; 
When  they  wheeled  and  turned,     as  many  more  lay  slain  ; 
You  might  see  them  raise  their  lances    and  level  them  again. 
There  you  might  see  the  breast-plates    how  they  were  cleft  in  twain, 
And  many  a  Moorish  shield    lie  shattered  on  the  plain, 
The  pennons  that  were  white    marked  with  a  crimson  stain, 
The  horses  running  wild    whose  riders  had  been  slain.*® 


Some  of  the  lines  of  this  passage 
in  the  original  (vv.  723,  etc.)  may  be 
cited,  to  show  that  gravity  and  dignity 
wen*  among  the  prominent  attributes  of 
the  S|tfinish  language  from  its  first  ap- 
Itearaiice. 

Embnuui  l«w  eflcndoe  delant  Vm  eoniaonM, 
Abann  hm  lanrM  apuestaa   de  Ioh  pendones. 
Enclinamn  Us  rara*   de  »\im  dc  loi  araones, 
Iban  InA  ferir  de  ftiertes  conuones, 
A  grandeff  vooes  lama  el  que  en  buen  ora  nasr 
ceo : 

*  Ferid  \on,  caTalleron,  por  amor  do  caridad, 
To  Hoy  Ruy  Diax  el  Cid   Campeador  de  Bibar," 
etc. 

This  and  the  two  following  trans- 
lations were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Hookham 
Frere,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  Enjrland  has  producea,  and 
one  whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
pronounced  to  be  the  first  of  English 
translators.  He  was,  for  some  years, 
British  Minister  in  Spain,  and,  by  a 


conjectural  emendation  which  he  made 
of  a  line  in  this  very  ])oe)u,  known  only 
to  himself  and  the  Maniuis  de  la  Ko- 
mana,  was  able  to  accredit  a  secret 
agent  to  the  latter  in  1808,  when  he 
was  commanding  a  body  of  Simnish 
troops  in  the  French  service  on  tne  soil 
of  Denmark  ;  —  a  circumstance  that  led 
to  one  of  the  mast  im|K)rtant  move- 
ments in  the  war  against  lionaparte. 
(Southey's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  London,  1823,  4to,  Tom.  I.  p. 
657.)  The  admirable  translations  of 
Mr.  Frere  from  the  Poem  of  the  Cid 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Apj)en(lix  to 
Southey's  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  ;  itself 
an  entertaining  Ixwk,  *iia<lc  out  of  free 
versions  and  coni])ositions  froni  the 
Spanish  Poem  of  the  Cid,  the  old  bal- 
la<ls,  the  prose  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, 
and  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain, 
Mr.  Wni.  Godwin,  in  a  somewhat  sin- 
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The  poem  afterwards  relates  the  Cid's  contest  with 
the  Count  of  Barcelona;  the  taking  of  Valencia;  the 
reconcilement  of  the  Cid  to  the  king,  who  had  treated 
him  so  ill ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  Cid's  two  daugh- 
ters, at  the  king's  request,  to  the  two  Counts  of  Car- 
rion, who  w^ere  among  the  first  nobles  of  the  kingdom. 
At  this  point,  however,  there  is  a  somewhat  formal 
division  of  the  poem,^^  and  the  remainder  is  de- 
*  19  voted  to  what  is  its  principal  *  subject,  the  disso- 
lution of  this  marriage  in  consequence  of  the 
baseness  and  brutality  of  the  Counts ;  the  Cid's  public 
triumph  over  them  ;  their  no  less  pubhc  disgrace ;  and 
the  announcement  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  Cid*s 
daughters  with  the  Infantes  of  Navarre  and  Aragon, 
which,  of  course,  raised  the  Cid*  himself  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  his  honors,  by  connecting  him  with  the  royal 
houses  of  Spain.  With  this,  therefore,  the  poem  vir- 
tually ends. 

The  most  spirited  part  of  it  consists  of  the  scenes  at 
the  Cortes  summoned,  on  demand  of  the  Cid,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  misconduct  of  the  Counts  of  Carrion. 
In  one  of  them,  three  followers  of  the  Cid  challenge 

giilar  "  Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Young  the  translations  made  in  these  vol- 

Amencan  on  a  Course  of  Studies  umes. 

(London,  1818,  8vo),  commends  it  "  This  division,  and  some  others  less 
/justly  as  one  of  the  l)ook8  heat  calcu-  distinctly  marked,  have  led  Tapia  (His- 
iatt'd  to  give  an  idea  of  the  age  of  toria  de  la  Civilisacion  de  Espaiia,  Ma- 
chivalry,  drid,  1840,  12mo,  Tom.  1.  p.  268)  to 

A  (lennan  translation  of  the  whole  think  that  the  whole  poem  is  but  a 

poem,  in  the  measure  of  the  original,  congeries  of  ballads,  as  the  Iliad  has 

with  slioi-t  notes,  was  published  at  Jena  sometimes  been  thought  to  be,  and  as 

in  LSOO  (.Svo,  pp.  119),  with  the  title  there  is  litth*  doubt  the  Nibelungenlied 

*'Das  r;«Mlicht  vom  Cid,  u.  s.  w.,  von  really  is.    But  such  breaks  occur  so 

0.  L.  H.  Wolir."    It  is  not  so  accurate  frequently  in  different  jmrts  of  it,  and 

as  it  should  Ik'  ;  but  the  Pn^face  is  sen-  seem  so  generally  to  lx»  made  for  other 

sible,  and  of  the  whole  poem  th(^  author  reasons,  that   this   conjecture  is  not 

siiys,  aptly,  *' It* bears  the  truest  impi-ess  prolwble.    (Huber,  Chronica  del  Cid, 

of  a  iMM'iod  when  words  went  for  little,  p.  xl.)    Besides,  the  whole  |)oem  more 

and  (it  eds  wen;  everything."  resembles  the  Chansons  de  Geste  of  old 

It  is  proj>er  I  should  add  here  that,  French  poetr}',  and  is  more  artificial  in 

except  where  it  is  otherwise  especially  its  structure  than  the  nature  of  the 

btated,  I  am  myself  responsi\)le  for  ballad  permits. 
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three  followers  of  the  Counts,  and  the  challenge  of 
Miinio  Gustioz  to  Assur  Gonzalez  is  thus  characteris- 
tically given:  — 

Assnr  Gonzalez    was  entering  at  the  door, 
With  his  ermine  mantle    trailing  along  the  floor ; 
With  his  sauntering  pace    and  his  hardy  look, 
Of  manners  or  of  courtesy    little  heed  he  took  ; 
He  was  flushed  and  hot    with  breakfast  and  with  drink. 
'*  What  ho  !  my  masters,     your  spirits  seem  to  sink  ! 
Have  we  no  news  stirring  from  the  Cid,     Ruy  Diaz  of  Bivar  ? 
Has  he  been  to  Riodivirna,     to  besiege  the  windmills  there  f 
Does  he  tax  the  millers  for  their  toll  ?    or  is  that  practice  past  ! 
W^ill  he  make  a  match  for  his  daughters,     another  like  the  last  ?  '* 

Munio  Gustioz    rose  and  made  reply  :  — 
**  Traitor,  wilt  thou  never  cease    to  slander  and  to  lie  ? 
You  breakfast  before  mass,     you  drink  before  you  pray  ; 
There  is  no  honor  in  your  heart,     nor  truth  in  what  you  say ; 
You  cheat  your  comrade  and  your  lord,     you  flatter  to  betray  ; 
Your  hatred  I  despise,     your  friendship  I  defy  ! 
False  to  all  mankind    and  most  to  God  on  high, 
I  shall  force  you  to  confess    that  what  I  say  is  true." 
Thus  was  ended  the  parley    and  challenge  betwixt  these  two.* 

*  The  opening  of  the  lists  for  the  six  com-  *  20 
batants,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  is  another 
passage  of  much  spirit  and  effect. 

The  heralds  and  the  king    are  foremost  in  the  place. 

They  clear  away  the  people    from  the  middle  si>ace  ; 

They  measure  out  the  lists,     the  barriers  they  fix. 

They  point  them  out  in  order    and  explain  to  all  the  six  : 

"  If  you  are  forced  beyond  the  line    where  they  are  fixed  and  traced. 

You  shall  be  held  as  conquered    and  beaten  and  disgraced." 

Six  lances'  length  on  either  side    an  open  space  is  laid  ; 

They  share  the  field  between  them,     the  sunshine  and  the  shade. 

Their  office  is  performed,     and  from  the  middle  space 

The  heralds  are  withdrawn    and  leave  them  face  to  face. 


M  Asar  Oonnles  entraba  por  el  palacio ; 
Mftnto  armino  h  un  Brial  nwtrando : 
Bermeio  riene,  ca  era  almomdo. 
En  lo  que  bb\6   avie  poco  recabdo. 
•*  Hra  ▼aroDes,  qnien   Ti  i  nunca  tal  mal  ? 
Qoien  noR  darie  nueraii  de  Mio  Cid ,  el  d«  Bibar  ? 
Puefi'  &  Riodooirna  los  dioHdcm  picar, 
B  preoder  maquilan  como  lo  suele  far' ; 
Qoil'  darie  con  Io8  de  Carrion  *  caaar'  ?  " 
BM>ra  Muno  Ga«tioz  en  pie  ne  levantb : 
**  Cala,  aleroM),  malo,  i  traydor : 
Antca  almoems,  que  bayas  ^  oracion ; 


A  Io8  que  da«  pas  fkrtafl  los  aderredor. 
Non  dices  verdad  amif^o  ni  A  Sonor, 
Palso  A  UmIos   i  maa  al  Criador. 
En  tu  amifltad  non   quiero  aver  racion. 
Faccrtelo  deeir,  que   tal  eres  qual  dif^  yo^ 
Sanchez,  Tom.  1.  p  359. 

This  jwissage,  with  what  precedes  and 
what  follows  it,  may  he  compared  with 
the  challenge  in  Shakespeare's  "  Hich- 
ard  II.,"  Act  IV. 
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Here  stood  tlie  warriors  of  the  Cid,     that  noble  champion  ; 

()pix)site,  on  the  other  side,     the  lords  of  Carrion. 

Earnestly  their  minds  arv  fixed     each  upon  his  fo«». 

Fac<'  lo  face  they  take  their  place,     anou  the  trumyiets  blow  ; 

They  stir  their  hoi-ses  with  the  spur,     they  lay  their  lances  low, 

They  Ixaid  their  shields  Ix^fore  their  breasts,     their  face  to  the  saddle-bow. 

Earnestly  their  minds  are  fixeil    each  ui>on  his  foe. 

The  heavens  are  overcast  above,     the  earth  trembles  below  ; 

The  people  stand  in  silence,     gazing  on  the  show.^* 

These  are  among  the  most  characteristic  passages  in 
the  poem.    But  it  is  throughout  striking  and  original. 

It  is,  too,  no  less  national,  Christian,  and  loj-al. 
*  21  It  breathes  *  everywhere  the  true  Castilian 

spirit,  such  as  the  old  chronicles  represent  it 
timidst  the  achievements  and  disasters  of  the  Moorish 
wars ;  and  has  very  few  traces  of  an  Arabic  influence 
in  its  language,  and  none  at  all  in  its  imagery  or 
fancies.  The  whole  of  it,  therefore,  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  to  be  read  in  the  original ;  for  it  is  there 
only  that  w^e  can  obtain  the  fresh  impressions  it  is 
fitted  to  give  us  of  the  rude  but  heroic  period  it  rep- 
resents: of  the  simplicity  of  the  governments,  and 
the  loyalty  and  true-heartedness  of  the  people ;  of  the 
wide  force  of  a  primitive  religious  enthusiasm  ;  of  the 
pictures(jue  state  of  manners  and  daily  life  in  an  age 
of  trouble  and  confusion  ;  and  of  the  bold  outlines  of 
the  national  genius,  which  are  often  struck  out  where 


w  Iath  ?Mon  ^  el  rpT  enncBamn  \m  rooionc*. 
liiltmt'AiiM*      caiin«ii   UnUn*  ailrrmlor : 
Hifii  p-lo  «l<Mii<mtnintn    *  U»U»  f<«iM  conio  xm, 
Qur  |»»»r  y  MTi<'  vi'in  ii|<»   qui  mlk'^c  inoion. 
T<mIim«  Um  u'ntr?*   ♦•TDtihninm  iwlerrMor 

S4<rtr.i)i>tiili ».  I'l  (-nm|M»,    >a  U"*  imrticn  vl  fol : 
ihilU'u  Uy*  Ki«'U*.<  dtr  iniilio,   elliiH  cant  por  cam 

IV'oi  Titii«>n  l<j*>  do  Mio  ('id   &  Ion  Infimten  de 

KIIm-  Infiiitift  di'  C'nrrion   i  lo«  dd  Campeador. 
r«,Li  tiiKt  tMUm  miontv*   tl<*ne  al  im>. 
Alinimii  \m  pmmiiI^m   delant'  In*  ooraacmo^: 
Ahnxaii  liut  limzaM   abueltajt  con  pvndones; 
Kii<-Hii:itMtii  lni»  ranu<    w>brt'  Iw  ammeit : 
Raticn  l<ii«  rarKllm   con  Ini*  (•I'lmloncs* : 
Tmnbrar  qii«Ti<«  la  (terra   dihl  eran  moTe«toTWi. 
Cada  uiio  dell>H  uiifiiten    t'wnv  al  m*. 

^iancliei,  Tom.  I.  p.  968. 


A  parallel  passage  from  Chaiieer*8 
*'  Kni^^ht'sTah*"—  tin*  combat  Wtween 
Palanion  and  An^ite  (Tyrwhitt's  edit.  r. 
2601)  —  should  not  Ik-  overlooketl. 

"  The  heraudox  left  hir  priking  up  and  down. 
Now  rin^cen  troni|M>f«  loud  and  clarioan, 
There  ii«  no  more  to  mv,  but  est  and  wc«t. 
In  |P>n  the  RpereK  mdl.v  in  the  re0t : 
In  goth  the  nharfi^  M)iore  into  the  aide : 
Ther  i«ee  men  who  can  juKt  and  who  can  ride-** 

And  so  on  twt»nty  lines  further,  lK)th 
in  the  Kni^lish  and  the  Stmiiish.  But 
it  should  Yh»  l)orne  in  mind,  when  com- 
I«irin^  tlu-m,  that  the  ro*»m  of  the  Cid 
was  writt<'n  two  eenturifs  earlier  than 
the  "Canterbury  Tales"  were. 
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we  should  least  think  to  find  them.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
work  which,  as  we  read  it,  stirs  us  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  it  describes;  and  as  we  lay  it  down""^aIld- 
recoUect  the  mtelTectual  condition  of  Europe  when  it 
waa  written,  and  for  a  long  period  before,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that,  during  the  thousand  years  which  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  the  decay  of  Greek  and  Eoman  cul- 
ture, down  to  the  appearance  of  the  "Divina  Com- 
media,"  no  poetry  was  produced  so  original  in  its  tone, 
or  so  full  of  natural  feehng,  graphic  power,  and 
energy.® 


^  The  change  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  Poema  ael  Cid,  and  the  different 
estimates  of  its  value,  are  remarkable 
circumstances  in  its  history.  Bouter- 
wek  sfMjaks  of  it  very  slightingly,  — 
probably  from  following  Sarmieu to,  who 
liad  not  ri'ud  it,  —  and  the  Spanish 
tran>ilators  of  Bouterwek  almost  agree 
with  lum.  F.  v.  Schlegel,  however, 
Sismondi,  Huber,  Wolf,  and  nearly  or 
quite  all  who  have  spoken  of  it  of  late, 
expreflsa  sti-ong  admiration  of  its  merits. 
There  is,  I  think,  truth  in  the  remark 
of  Southey  {Quarterly  HeoUw,  1814, 
Vol.  XII.  p.  64)  :  "The  Spaniards 
have  not  yet  discovered  the  high  value 
of  tlieir  m»;trical  history  of  the  Cid  as 
a  |HX'in.  They  will  never  produce  any- 
thing great  in  the  higher  branches  of 
art  till  they  hav«'  cast  olf  the  false  tjiste 
whi.'h  prevents  them  from  perceiving 
it." 

Of  all  po<»ms  belonging  to  the  early 
«gi-s  of  any  modern  narion,  the  one 
that  can  Ihist  be  compared  with  the 
Poem  of  th^i  ( 'id  is  the  Nibclungcnlied, 
which,  aciionliug  to  I  he  most  judicious 
among  the  Germ  in  critics,  dates,  in  its 
present  form  at  ie.isi,  ao  j  u  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  tim  ^  assigned  to  the  Poem 
of  the  Cid.  A  imralhd  nii^ht  easily  be 
run  between  them,  that  would  be  curi- 
ous. 

In  the  Jahrbiicher  der  Literatur, 
Wien,  1846,  Band  CXVI.,  M.  Fran- 
cis({ue  Michel,  a  scholar  to  whom  the 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  owes 
much,  published,  for  the  first  time, 
what  remains  of  an  old  poetical  Span- 
ish chronicle,  —  "  CnSnica  Rimada  de 


las  Cosas  de  Espaiia,'*  —  on  the  history 
of  Spain  from  the  de^th  of  Felayo  to 
Ferdinand  the  Great ;  —  the  same  poem 
that  is  noticed  in  Ochoa,  *'CatiUogo  de 
Manuscritos"  (Paris,  1844,  4to,  pp. 
106-110),  and  in  Ruber's  edition  of 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  Preface,  Ap- 
pendix E. 

It  is  a  curious,  though  not  important, 
contribution  to  our  resources  m  early 
Spanish  literature,  and  one  that  imme- 
diately reminds  us  of  the  old  Poem  of 
the  (?id.  It  begins  with  a  prose  intro- 
duction on  the  state  of  affairs  down  to 
tlu^  time  of  Fernan  Gonzalez,  com- 
pressed into  a  single  page,  and  then 
goes  on  through  eleven  Imndred  and 
twenty-six  lines  of  verse,  when  it 
breaks  olf  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a 
line,  as  if  the  coj)yist  had  been  inter- 
rupted, but  with  no  sign  that  the  work 
was  drawing  to  an  end.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  it  is  taken  up  with  the  history 
of  the  Cid,  his  family  an<l  his  adven- 
tures, which  are  sometimes  different 
from  those  in  th  *  old  ballads  and  chron- 
icles. Thus,  Ximena  is  represented  as 
having  tlin'c  brothers,  who  are  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Moors,  and  released 
by  the  Cid  ;  and  the  Cid  is  made  to 
m:\rry  Ximena,  by  the  royal  command, 
against  his  own  will ;  after  which  he 
goes  to  Paris,  in  the  days  of  the  Twelve 
Peers,  and  i>erforms  feats  like  those  in 
the  romances  of  chivalry.  This,  of 
coui"se,  is  all  new.  But  the  oM  stiuies 
are  altered  and  amplified,  like  thos«'  of 
the  Cid's  charity  to  the  Icikt,  which  is 
given  with  a  more  striking  air,  and  of 
Ximena  and  the  king,  and  of  the  Cid 
and  his  father,  which  are  partly  thrown 


/ 
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/  *  22  *  Three  other  poems,  anonymous  like  that  of 
the  Cid,  have  been  placed  immediately  after  it, 
because  they  are  found  together  in  a  single  manu- 
script assigned  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  because 
the  language  and  style  of  at  least  the  first  of  them 
seem  to  justify  the  conjecture  that  carries  it  so  far 

^  back.21 


into  dialogue,  not  without  dramatic!  ef- 
fe(»t.  T!m*  whole*  if*  a  free  version  of  the 
old  tmditionsol*  the  country,  apiwircnt- 
ly  nuule  in  the  fifte<»nth  (jontury,  after 
the  tit'tions  of  chivalry  began  to  Iw 
known,  mul  with  the  intention  of  giv- 
ing the  Cid  rank  among  their  henws. 

The  measure  is  that  of  ilw  long  vers<»s 
useil  in  the  older  Spanish  noetry,  with 
a  eiesunil  pause  near  the  midtUe  of  each, 
ami  tlie  t<'nnination  of  the  lines  is  in 
the  nsnwinte  a o.  (S«'e  Chap.  VI.,  and 
th«*  notes  to  it.)  Rut  in  all  this  there 
is  gieat  irregularity  ;  —  many  of  the 
Verse's  ninning  out  to  twenty  or  moi*e 
syllables  antl  sevenil  j»as.sages  failing 
to  ohMTve  the  proper  nsimitnte.  Every- 
thing indicates  that  the  old  ballads  were 
familiar  to  the  author,  and  from  one 
p-ossiigc  I  infeT  that  he  knew  the  old 
iKKMii  of  the  Cid  :  — 

VittnIi'^  IMlar  a  proflA  c  tan  flrmp  »  <lar, 
Atantox  iNMidonoM  ohmilnti  alrar  c  ahnxar, 
Atatitaj«  lan^aji  tiuebradad   por  cl  prliuor  que- 

AtantiH  rarallnfi  caer  e  non  nj  l*»\'antar, 
Ataato  ravallo  idn  duc&o   por  el  raiii|io  andar. 

vv.  8116  -  m 

The  pn'ceding  lines  w»em  imitated 
from  th«'  ('id's  fight  Ix'fore  Ah'o<'er,  in 
su<'h  a  way  as  to  h-ave  no  «loubt  that 
its  autlmr  had  8«H'n  the  old  po<Mn  :  — 

Vi  ri«-.|.'^  t;intAK  lanxao    prnmer  f  al«ar* 

Tunt;i  :i  I  ir£ii  i    fiimdnr  V  iianar  ; 

T.iiiia  loriuTt  fHl'«a   (l<>^iiiHiichar : 

liiiit<i4  (M'liiltiiicH  blan/v^    i«^tk  Vrmekw  ep 

••iiii;rn' : 

7ajit4>!<  bu«'ii(iH  caTallufa   sU  t>tj»  lUiour**  nmlnr. 

TV.  7.it-738. 

.*^iu«••^  the  pNM'eiling  n*marks  on  the 
f*r<>.ii,:i  /iinifiif't  wtMv  ])uhlishe<l,  I)unin 
h.<s  ii  pvintrd  the  whoU'  |M>em  can  fiilly, 
with  tlh'  pri'faee  antl  ni»tes,  in  the  s«'c- 
oiid  vohnii'"  of  his  ItomanriTo,  isr»l, 
pp.  ♦147  ]h'  inhu'>  to  thf  «'on- 

«lii««i<.n.  tli'Mmh  hi*  <'Xpn>K.-«i  it  wry 
ni«».l.s?ly.   thit   thr  I'^t.!,,,,  ^\^.\  ('id 
much  oldi  r  than  thi*  CrOnioi  lliimuii. 


—  es  muy  anterior— (p.  649);  and  I 
doubt  not  that  he  is  right,  though  he 
has  not  seemed  to  ob.ser\'e  that  the 
Cr&nicn.  imitates  the  Interna,  He  re- 
marks, however,  on  its  free  nse  of  the 
old  ballads,  and  on  the  additions  it 
makes,  without  early  authority,  to  the 
life  of  the  Cid.  I  am,  therefore,  con- 
firmed in  my  opinion  that  the  Cronica 
is  a  much  later  work  than  tlie  Poema  ; 
but  it  is  right  to  add  that  Dozy  ^Tom. 
I.  pp.  623-687)  is  of  a  different  onin- 
ion,  although  he  admits  that  its  lan- 
guage is  that  of  the  lifteenth  century, 
and  cites  to  prove  its  great  r'^tiquity  a 
ballad  (pp.  685  and  675),  which,  on  the 
contrar)',  I  have  little  doubt  wTved,  as 
did  other  ballads,  to  build  up  the  CtxV- 
nica,  and  should,  therefore,  be  cited  to 
pn)ve  it  to  be  l»tcr  than  the  Poema, 
and  not  earlier.  These  two  i>oems  on 
the  Cid  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
"Chansons  de  Geste"  of  the  Northern 
Fi-ench  Po<*ts  ;  so  that  Wolf  ha,H  thought 
the  Spanish  was  imitated  from  the 
French.  (Wit^ner  Jahrbiicher,  Band 
OX  VI I.  p.  110,  and  Translation  of  thi* 
History,  Band  II.  485.)  But  Dozv 
(Recherches,  Tom.  I.  |>.  616  wm.)  is  of 
an  exactly  op|>osite  opinion,  ana  seems 
to  me  to  be  right. 

21  The  only  knowledge  of  the  mann- 
script  containing  these  three  poems  was 
long  derived  from  a  few  extracts  in  the 
*'  Bihlioteca  Kspaftola"  of  Ko<lriguezde 
Castro  ;  —  an  imi)ortant  work,  whose 
author  was  Ivom  in  Oalicia,  in  1739, 
and  died  at  Madrid,  in  1799.  The  finrt 
volume,  ]»rinted  in  1781,  in  folio,  under 
tlui  patronage  of  the  Count  Florida 
Hlanra,  consists  of  a  chronologit^l  ac- 
count of  the  Kabbinical  writers  who 
ap]H«ared  in  Sjmin  from  the  earliest 
tiin«"s  to  his  own,  whether  they  wrote 
in  Hebrew,  Simni.Kh,  or  any  other  lan- 
gnagi'.  The  secoml,  printed  in  1786, 
c(»nsiMts  of  a  similar  account  of  the 
Sj»anish  writers,  heathen  and  Christiiio, 
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*  The  poem  with  which  this  manuscript  opens  *  23 
is  called  "  The  Book  of  ApoUonius/'  and  is  the 
reproduction  of  a  story  whose  origin  is  obscure,  but 
which  is  iteelf  familiar  to  us  in  the  eighth  book  of 
Gower's  "  Confessio  Amantis,"  and  in  the  play  of 
"Pericles,"  that  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to 
Shakespeare.  It  is  found  in  Greek  rhyme  very  early, 
but  is  here  taken,  almost  without  alteration  of  inci- 
dent, from  that  great  repository  of  popular  fiction  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum/'  It  con- 
sists of  about  twenty -six  hundred  lines,  divided  into 
stanzas  of  four  verses,  all  terminating  with  the  same 
rhyme.  At  the  beginning,  the  author  says,  in  his  own 
person  :  — 

In  God's  name  the  most  holy,    and  Saint  Mary's  name  most  dear, 
If  they  but  guide  and  keep  me    in  their  blessed  love  and  fear, 
I  will  strive  to  write  a  tale,    in  mastery  new  and  clear, 
Where  of  royal  Apollonius    the  courtly  you  shall  hear. 

The  new  mastery  or  method  —  mieva  maestna  — 
here  claimed  may  be  the  structure  of  the  stanza  and 
lis  rhyme  ;  for .  in  other  respects  the  versification  is 
like  that  of  the  Poem  of  the  Cid,  showing,  however, 
more  skill  and  exactness  in  the  mere  measure,  and  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  language.  But  the  merit 
of  the  poem  is  small.  It  contains  occasional  notices 
of  the  manners  of  the  age  when  it  was  produced, — 
among  the  rest,  some  sketches  of  a  female  jong- 

who  wrote  either  in  I^itin  or  in  Spanish  time,  as  I  have  said,  there  alone,  were 

down  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  found  notices  of  these  poenis  ;  but  all 

tury,  ami  wliose  number  he  makes  of  them  were  printvtl  at  the  end  of  the 

about  two  hundred.    Both  volumes  are  Paris  edition  of  Sauehez's  •'(\decci()ii 

somewhat  inartifieially  compiled,  and  de  Poesias  Anteriores  al  Siglo  XV.," 

the  literary  opinions  they  express  are  from  a  (Mjj>y  of  th<'  original  nuinuscrii»t 

of  small  value;  but  their  mateiials,  in  the,?:se.iirial,  marked  there  III.  K. 

lai^^ely  derived  from  manuscripts,  are  4ti>.    Judging  by  th<>  si)ecimens  giv  -n 

curious,  and  frequently  such  as  can  be  in  De  Castro,  the  s])elling  of  the  manu- 

found  in  print  nowhere  else.  script  has  not  been  carefully  foUow.Ml 

In  this  work  (Madrid,  l78fi,  fol.,  in  the  copy  used  for  the  Parfs  edition. 
Vol.  II.  pp.  504,  505),  and  for  a  long 
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*  24   leur^  or  rather  one  who  pretended  to  be  *  such,  — 
that  are  curious  and  interesting.    Its  chief  attrac- 
tion, however,  is  its  story,  and  this,  unhappily,  is  not 
original.^ 

Tlie  next  poem  in  the  collection  is  called  "  The  Life 
of  our  Liady,  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt,"  —  a  saint  formerly 
much  more  famous  than  she  is  now,  and  one  whose 
history  has  often  been  rejected  by  the  wiser  members 
of  the  church  that  canonized  her.  Such  as  it  appears 
in  the  old  traditions,  however,  with  all  its  sins  upon  its 
head,  it  is  here  set  forth.  But  we  notice  at  once  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  composition  of  its 
verse  and  that  of  any  Ciustilian  poetry  assigned  to  the 
same  or  an  earlier  period.  It  is  written  in  short  lines, 
generally  of  eight  syllables,  and  in  couplets ;  but  some- 
times a  single  line  carelessly  runs  out  to  the  number  of 
ten  or  eleven  syllables ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  three 
or  even  four  lines  are  included  in  one  rhyme.  It 
has  a  light  air,  quite  unlike  the  stateliness  of  the  Poem 
of  the  Cid ;  and  seems,  from  its  verse  and  tone,  as 
well  as  from  a  few  French  words  scattered  through  it, 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  some  of  the  earlier  French 
Fabliaux,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  written  in  imi- 
tation of  their  easy  and  garrulous  style.  It  opens 
thus,  showing  that  it  was  intended  for  recitation:  — 

Listen,  yc  lonllings,  listen  to  me, 
For  true  is  niy  tale,  as  true  as  can  be  ; 

Jit/fhrc'vis  an*  roganl»»(l  as  a  very  II.  pp.  164-  495.)    Two  words  in  the 

d<'j^^.ul»Ml  (  lass  in  Parti«lji  IV.  (Tit.  xiv.  orij^nal  Sjmnish  of  the  passage  trans- 

l^  v  3).     Th»'  stoi^'  of  Ajxjllonius,  lated  in  the  text  should  be  explained, 

rrincf  of  Tyre,   as  it  is  connnonly  The  author  says  :  — 

rall«  «i,  and  a.>  \v»'  have  its  ini  i(ii»nts  in  *         Ei«tadl«T qoerria 

t!ii>  h.nir  iKM-ni.  is  t!«e  \5'M  talf  of  the  rompowr  nn  romance  do  nueT»  moetlrto. 

•'C.sta  Honianonnn"  (s.  1.  14*^t<,  ful.).  lionmnrr  here  evi(h'ntly  nn-ans  story; 

It  is,  howt-MT.  mui  h  oldiT  tlian  that  ami  this  is  the  earliest  usft  of  the  word 

••olliM-tion.     (I>MU<'e,    Illustnitions  <»f  in  this  sensi' that  I  know  of.  MtuMria^ 

Sliak«>(M«.iri%  Lomlon,  lh(»7,  >^vo.  Vol.  likr  our  oM  Kn^lish  Mniatrrie^  moans 

II.  i».  VA^t  \  and  Swan's  trsmslation  of  ttrt  4>r  fil'iU^  as  in  Chaucer,  being  the 

the  Gestu,  I^mdon,  1^24,  Tiino,  Vol.  word  afterwanls  corrupted  into  ^fykfry. 
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And  \hten  in  heart,  that  so  ye  may 

Have  pardon,  when  humbly  to  God  ye  pray. 

It  consists  of  fourteen  hundred  such  meagre,  monk- 
ish verses,  and  is  hardly  of  importance,  except  as  a 
monument  of  the  language  at  the  period  when  it  was 
written.^ 

*  The  last  of  the  three  poems  is  in  the  same  ir-  *  25 
regular  measure  and  manner.  It  is  called  "  The 
Adoration  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings,"  and  begins  with 
the  old  tradition  about  the  wise  men  that  came  from 
the  East ;  but  its  chief  subject  is  an  arrest  of  the  Holy 
Family,  during  their  flight  to  Egypt,  by  robbers,  the 
child  of  one  of  whom  is  cured  of  a  hideous  leprosy  by 
biing  bathed  in  water  previously  used  for  bathing  the 
Saviour ;  this  same  child  afterwards  turning  out  to  be 
the  penitent  thief  of  the  crucifixion.  It  is  a  rhymed 
legend  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  and  be- 
longs to  the  large  class  of  such  compositions  that  were 
long  popular  in  Western  Europe.^ 


*  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  was  a  saint  of 
great  repute  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  had  her  adventures  written  bv  Pe- 
dro de  Ribadeiieyra,  in  1609,  and  Diego 
Vas  Carrillo,  in  1673.  They  were  also 
fully  given  in  the  "Flos  Sanctorum" 
of  the  former,  an<l,  in  a  more  attractive 
form,  by  Bartolonie  Cayrasoo  de  Figue- 
roa,  at  the  end  of  his  **  Tempio  Mili- 
tante,"  itself  a  sort  of  Flos  Sanctorum 
(Valladolid,  1602,  12mo),  whore  they 
hll  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  flow- 
ing octave  stanzas,  and  by  Montalvan, 
in  the  dramaof  "  La  Gitanade  Menfis." 
She  has,  too,  a  church  dedicated  to  her 
at  Rome,  on  the  bank  of  the  Til>er, 
made  out  of  the  graceful  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis.  Hut  her 
histoiT  has  often  been  reject^jd  as  af>oc- 
lyphal,  or  at  least  as  unfit  to  be  repeated. 
(Bayle,  Dictionaire  Historique  et  Cri- 
tique, Amsterdam,  1740,  foL,  Tom.  111. 
PI*.  334-336.) 

It  is  agreeable  to  add  that  this  con- 
jecture of  the  French  origin  of  the 

Vida  de  Sta.  Maria  Egypciaca,"  first 


published  by  me  in  1849,  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  a  learned  paper  in  the 
Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy, 1863  (Class,  Phil. -Hist.,  Voh 
XLIII.),  by  Adolf  Mussafia.  He  re- 
prints  the  early  part  of  the  Fabliau, 
from  which,  or  from  some  recension  of 
it,  the  Spanish  poem  is  undoubtedly,  in 
substance,  a  translation.  The  sugges- 
tion, therefore,  of  Mi'la  y  Fontanals 
(Trovadores,  1861,  pp.  511,  512),  that 
it  was  taken  from  some  Prov  tu^l  poem, 
is  not  to  l>e  accepted. 

^*  Both  of  the  last  poems  in  this  MS. 
were  first  printed  by  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  schoiur,  the  Marques  de 
Pidal,  in  the  Revista  de  Madrid,  1841, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  from  bad  copies. 
At  least,  they  contain  many  more  inac- 
curacies of  spelling,  versification,  and 
style,  than  the  first,  and  apjK'ar  to  be 
of  a  later  age  ;  for  1  do  not  think  the 
French  Fabliaux,  which  they  imitate, 
were  known  in  Spain  till  after  the 

{)eriod  commonly  assigned  to  the  Apol- 
onius. 
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Thus  far,  the  poetry  of  the  first  century  of  Spanish 
literature,  like  the  earliest  poetry  of  other  modem 
countries,  is  anonymous ;  for  authorship  was  a  distinc- 
tion rarely  coveted  or  thought  of  by  those  who  com- 
posed in  any  of  the  dialects  then  forming  throughout 
Europe,  among  the  common  people.  It  is  even  impos- 
sible to  tell  from  what  part  of  the  Christian  conquests 
in  Spain  the  poems  of  which  we  have  spoken  have 
come  to  us.  We  may  infer,  indeed,  from  their  lan- 
guage and  tone,  that  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  belongs  to 
the  border  country  of  the  Moorish  war  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  and  that  the  earliest 
ballads,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  came  origi- 
nally from  the  midst  of  the  contest,  with  whose  very 
spirit  they  are  often  imbued.  In  the  same  way,  too, 
we  may  be  persuaded  that  the  poems  of  a  more 

religious  temper  were  produced  in  the  quieter 
*  26   kingdoms  of  the  North,  *  where  monasteries 

had  been  founded,  and  Christianity  hod  already 
struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  national  char- 
acter. Still,  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  where  any 
one  of  the  poems  we  have  thus  far  noticed  was  writ- 
ten. 

But,  as  we  advance,  this  state  of  things  is  changed. 
The  next  poetry  we  meet  is  by  a  known  author, 
and  (M)mos  from  a  known  locality.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  (ionzalo,  a  secular  priest  who  belonged  to 
the  monastery  of  San  Millan  or  Saint  Emilianus, 
in  the  territory  of  Calahorra,  far  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Moorish  war,  and  who  is  commonly 
eiille<l  IJereeo,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Of 
the  poet  himself  we  know  little,  except  that  he 
nourished  from  1220  to  1240,  and  that,  as  he  once 
^il)eaks    of   suflering    from    the    weariness   of  old 
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age,^  he  probably  died  after  1260,  in  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise.^ 

His  works  amount  to  above  thirteen  thousand  lines, 
and  fill  an  octavo  volume  .^^  They  are  all  on  religious 
subjects,  and  consist  of  rhymed  Lives  of  San  Domingo 
de  Silos,  Santa  Oria,  and  San  Millan ;  poems  on  the 
Mass,  the  Martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  Merits  of  the 
Madonna,  the  Signs  that  are  to  precede  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  the  Mourning  of  the  Madonna  at  the  Cross, 
with  a  few  Hymns,  and  especially  a  poem  of  more 
than  three  thousand  six  hundred  lines  on  the  Miracles 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  With  one  inconsiderable  excep- 
tion, the  whole  qf  this  formidable  mass  of  verse  is 
divided  into  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  like  those  in 
the  poem  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyre ;  and  though  in  the 
language  there  is  a  perceptible  advance  since  the  days 
when  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  was  written,  still  the  power 
and  movement  of  that  remarkable  legend  are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  verses  pf  the  careful  ecclesiastic.® 


^  It  is  in  Sta.  Oria,  st.  2. 

Quiero  en  ml  vefces,  nuguer  so  ya  eansado, 
De  esta  mnta  Virgea  roinanxar  su  dictado. 

*  Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriorcs,  Tom. 
II.  p.  iv ;  Tom.  III.  pp.  xliv-lvi. , 
As  Bereeo  was  onlained  Deacon  in  1221, 
he  must  have  been  born  as  early  as  1193, 
since  deacon's  orders  were  not  taken  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty-three.  See  some 
curious  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Ber- 
eeo in  the  **  Examen  Critico  del  Tomo 
Primero  do  el  Anti-Quixote  "  (Madrid, 
1806,  12mo,  pp.  22  et  secj.),  an  anony- 
mous i>aniphlet,  WTitten,  I  believe,  by 
Pellicer,  the  editor  of  Don  Quixote. 

^  The  second  volume  of  Sanchez's 
Poesi'as  Anteriores. 

*  The  metrical  form  adopted  by  Ber- 
eeo, whirh  Lorenzo  de  Segura,  in  the 
same  century,  calls  the  T"'<ffTU\({\  Xi'Zi 
and  which  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  poem 
of  Apollonius,  should  be  particularly 
noticed,  lx'caus«>  it  continued  to  be  a 
favorite  one  in  Spain  for  above  two  cen- 
turies.   The  following  stanzas,  which 


are  among  the  best  in  Bereeo,  may 
serve  as  a  favorable  siMicinien  of  its 
character.  They  are  from  the  *' Signs 
of  the  Judgment,"  Sanchez,  Tom.  II. 
p.  274  :  — 

Est!  sera  el  uno  de  Ion  rifpnon  dnbdadofl  : 
Subira  a  las  iiut>cH   el  mar  muchos  efltadoii, 
Mas  alto  que  laA  sierras   k  nias  que  los coUadoB, 
Tanto  que  en  sequero  fincaran  los  pescadoe. 

Las  aves  esso  mesmo  menudas  h  granadas 
Andaran  dando  fijitm   todas  mal  cspantadas  ; 
Asiti  faran  las  bestias   por  dnmar  h  domadas, 
Non  podran  ^  la  noche   tomar  a  sus  posadas. 

And  this  shall  be  one  of  the  signs  that  fill  with 
doubts  and  fright : 

The  sea  its  waves  shall  gather  up,  and  lift  them, 
in  its  might, 

Up  to  the  clouds,  and  fer  above  the  dark  sier- 
ra's height. 

Leaving  the  fishes  on  dry  land,  a  strange  and 
fearful  sight. 

The  binls  besides  that  fill  the  air,    the  binls 

both  small  and  great, 
Shall  screaming  fly  and  wheel  about,    soared  by 

their  coming  fate  ; 
And  quadrufiedH,  both  those  we  tame,  and  those 

in  untamed  state, 
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♦27  ♦"The  Life  of  San  Domingo  de  Silos/'  with 
which  his  volume  opens,  begins,  like  a  homily, 
with  these  words :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 

*  28  who  made  all  things,  and  of  *  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  son  of  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  of  the  Holy 

Spirit,  who  is  equal  with  them,  I  intend  to  tell  a  story 


BhAll  wander  round ,  nor  nhelter  find  where  safe 
they  wonued  uf  late. 

Then*  wiis,  no  doubt,  <lilTiculty  in  such 
a  protracU'tl  system  of  rhyme,  but  lot 
much  ;  anil  when  rhyme  first  ajuwared 
in  the  mo<lern  languages,  an  extvss  of 
it  was  the  natural  coiibequence  of  its 
novelty.  Scott  once  attempt^^d  it  near 
the  end  of  "The  Talisman,"  when  he 
undertook  to  imitate  the  Proven<;jil 
style  of  vers**,  liut  though  he  gave  it 
up  gnicefully,  I  think  he  was  .stopped 
by  its  dilliculty  from  going  bevond  a 
few  lines.  In  large  jM)rtions of  tfie  Pro- 
ven(;al  poetry,  its  abundance  is  (piite 
ridiculous  ;  as  in  the  ' *  (.'roLsaile  contiv 
le.s  HenHi^ues  Albigeoi.s," — a  remark- 
able jMM'in,  dating  from  1210,  excellently 
edited  by  M.  ('.  Fauriel  (Paris,  1837, 
4t<)),  —  in  which  stanzas  occur  where 
the  sjime  rhyme  is  re]M'ated  al)ove  a 
hundred  times.  When  and  where  this 
(juati'niion  rhyme,  as  it  is  u.se<l  by  Ii<*r- 
ceo,  was  first  introduced  cannot  l)e  de- 
tenuined  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  In-en 
very  early  emph)ved  in  iK)**ms  that  wen? 
to  pul)liclv  r«M  ite<l.  (F.  Wolf,  Te- 
bt'rdie  I^iis,  \Vicn.  1841,  8vo,  p.  257.) 
The  oldest  exam]de  I  know  of  it  in  a 
nioih'ni  diah'ct  dates  from  alwut  1100, 
an«l  isfinind  in  the»  urious  MS. of  I*o«'try 
of  theWalden.s«'s  (F.  IMez,  TroulMwlours, 
Zwickau,  lS2r»,  8vo,  p.  23(»)  us«-d  by 
IJavnouanl  ;  —  the  instance  to  whi<  h  I 
refer  iH'iiijj  •*  I/O  nt)vel  Con  fort "  (Poe- 
sies (h'.s  Troulmdours,  Paris,  lhl7,  8vo, 
TiMii.  II.  p.  ill),  which  lM»gins  :  — 

Ai]U(i>t  n*>T»'l  con  fort  de  rertuon  laror 
Mninln  viH  fcrivriit  eu  rnritJi  ♦•t  on  amor : 
Pnv»       raniment  \nrr  I'anior  d«*l  nejcnor, 
Attandoua  lo  r<«t(U',  mrre  a  Dio  cum  tenior. 

In  Spain,  whither  it  no  doubt  came 
from  Pr»)venc«',  its  history  is  simply,  — 
that  it  <»c<Mirs  in  the  poem  of  A|m»11o- 
nius  :  that  it  gets  its  hi*st  known  date 
in  U«T«  CO  alwMit  1230  ;  and  that  it  »*on- 
tinucd  in  ns<'  till  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

The  thirteen  thousand  verses  of  IJer- 


ceo's  poetry,  including  even  the  Hymns, 
an*,  with  the  exception  of  about  tw^enty 
lines  of  the  **I)uelo  de  la  Vi'i^'u,"  in 
this  measure.  These  twenty  lines  con- 
stitute a  song  of  the  Jews  who  watcheil 
the  sepulchre  after  the  cnicitixion,  and, 
like  the  jwirts  of  the  demons  in  the  old 
Mysteries,  an»  intendeil  to  Ik.*  (Iroll,  but 
are,  in  fact,  as  Herceo  himself  says  of 
them,  mon*  truly  than  ]K*rhai)s  he  was 
aware,  "  noj  worth  three  figs."  They 
ans  however,  of  some  consetjuence,  as 
perhans  the  earliest  s]»ecimen  of  Spanish 
lyrical  poetry  that  has  come  down  to  us 
with  a  date.    They  begin  thus  :  — 

Yelat,  aliania  de  los  JudkM, 

Eyu  velar  I 
Que  no  tum  furten  el      de  IHoa, 

Eya  Telar  I 
Car  furtarvcxilo  querran, 

Eya  Tclar  I 
Andre  e  Piedro  et  Joban, 

But  relAf ! 

Duelo,  178-9. 

Watrh,  ron(mii:ation  of  the  Jew, 

Up  and  watch  I 
Le«t  they  should  itteal  QodV  ton  firom  yoo, 

I'p  and  wntch  I 
For  they  wiU  fieek  to  steal  the  aoo, 

rp  and  wati'h  ! 
Hit*  foll()W(>n«,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  and  John, 

Up  and  watrh ! 

Sanchez  consi»lers  it  a  Vilhineico^  to  he 
sung  like  a  litany  (Tom.  IV.  p.  ix) ; 
and  Martinez  de  la  Hosa  tn*at8  it  much 
in  the  same  way.  (Obnus,  Paris,  1827, 
12mo,  Tom.  1.  p.  1«1.) 

In  general  the  versification  of  Berceo 
is  regular,  —  sometimes  it  is  hannoni- 
ous  ;  and  though  he  now  and  then  in- 
dulges hiniself  in  im|M'rfect  rhymes, 
that  may  be  tlu?  Ix'ginning  of  th'e  na- 
tional (isinuintrH  (Sanchez,  Torn.  II.  p. 
XV),  still  the  liceiis<?  he  takes  is  much 
less  than  might  1m*  anticimt<Kl.  In- 
«h'ed,  Sanchez  re]»rea«Mits  the  hanuouy 
and  finish  of  his  versification  as  quit* 
sur]trising,  an<l  u.ses  stninger  language 
in  relation  to  it  than  8(>ems  lUHtiiiable, 
coiiMdering  some  of  the  facta  ne  admits. 
(Tom.  11.  p.  xi.) 
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of  a  holy  confessor.  I  intend  to  tell  a  story  in  the 
plain  Romance,  in  which  the  common  man  is  wont  to 
talk  with  his  neighbor ;  for  I  am  not  so  learned  as  to 
use  the  other  Latin.  It  will  be  well  worth,  as  I  think, 
a  Clip  of  good  wine."  ®  Of  course,  there  is  no  poetry 
in  thoughts  like  these ;  and  much  of  what  Berceo  has 
left  us  does  not  rise  higher. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  find  better  things.  In 
some  portions  of  his  work  there  is  a  simple-hearted 
piety  that  is  very  attractive,  and  in  some  a  story-tell- 
ing spirit  that  is  occasionally  striking.  The  best  pas- 
sages are  to  be  found  in  his  long  poem  on  the  "Miracles 
of  the  Virgin,"  which  consists  of  a  series  of  twenty- 
five  tales^  of  her  intervention  in  human  affairs,  coln- 
"po^ed  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  the  worship  particularly  paid  to 
her.  The  opening  or  induction  to  these  tales  contains 
the  most  poetical  passage  in  Berceo's  works ;  and  in 
the  following  version  the  measure  and  system 
*  of  rhyme  in  the  original  have  been  preserved,  *  29 
so  as  to  give  something  of  its  air  and  manner :  — 


^  San  Domingo  de  Silos,  st.  1  and  2. 
The  Saviour,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  age,  is  called,  in  v.  2,  Dan  Jesu  Chris- 
to,  —  the  word  then  being  synonymous 
with  Dominus.  See  a  curious  note  on 
its  use,  in  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Clemen- 
cin,  Madrid,  1836,  4to,  Tom.  V.  p.  408. 

Don  was,  originally,  and  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  said,  given  as  of  right  to 
nothing  less  than  saints,  the  royal  fam- 
ily, and  the  Ricos  Omes; — a  rank  nearly 
or  nuite  equal  to  that  of  Grandees  in 
modern  times.  When  it  was  conferred, 
it  was  done  by  especial  patent,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Columbus  ;  for 
it  was  not  implied  by  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing another  title.  (Gudiel  Familia  de 
l(>s  Girones,  1577,  ff.  4  b.  and  73  a. 
Salazar  4le  Mendo9a,  Origen  de  las  Dig- 
nidades  seglares,  1618,  Lib.  I.  c.  6  and 
9.  Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Viages, 
Tom.  II.  1825,  p.  9.)  But  it  gradually 
lost  much  of  it8  meaning,  ai\4  soon 

VOL.  L  8 


after  1600  Salazar  says  it  was  conferred 
on  anybody  that  wanted  it,  —  a  quan- 
tos  le  quieren.  Later  it  was  assufna^^ 
without  authority,  even  more  than  the 
title  of  Enquire  is  with  us.  A  ])oem, 
ridiculing  its  abuse,  was  written  as  long 
ago  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  we  are  tohl  that,  since 
the  apple-women  give  and  take  Srilor 
and  J>o7i  by  baskeb^ful,  these  titles  have 
lost  all  meaning :  — 

Porque  dar  Sfor  y  Don 
E»  lo  mismo  que  dar  naUa, 
Pueft  w  lo  tonian  y  tornan 
Las  Fruteras  a  Cana^taa. 

(El  Jomalero  por  Sylvestn?  Cami>esino 
nue  no  tiene  Don  hi  no  es  prestado,  Ma- 
drid, 1759,  4to,  pp.  8.) 

Nowadays  everybody  receives  it. 
Your  tailor  is  addressed  Sehor  Don 
Luis  X.,  Sastn\  Minutoli,  alti's  uinl 
neues  aus  Spanien,  1854,  8vo,  Tom.  11. 
p.  127. 
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My  frieniLs,  and  faithful  vassals    of  Almighty  God  above. 

If  ye  li8t<»n  to  my  words    in  a  spirit  to  improve, 

A  tale  ye  shall  hear    of  piety  and  love, 

Which  aftem-ards  yourselves    shall  heartily  approve. 

I,  a  master  in  Divinity,     Gonzalve  Berceo  hight. 
Once  wandering  as  a  Pilgrim,     found  a  meadow  richly  dight. 
Green  and  ]H*opled  full  of  flowers,     of  flowers  fair  and  bright, 
A  place  where  a  weary  man     would  rest  him  with  delight. 

And  the  flowers  I  beheld     all  looked  and  smelt  so  sweet. 
That  the  senses  and  the  soul    they  seemed  alike  to  greet ; 
While  on  every  side  ran  fountains     through  all  this  glad  retreat, 
Which  in  winter  kindly  warmth  supplied,     yet  tempered  summer's  heat 

And  of  rich  and  goodly  trees    there  grew  a  Iwundless  maze, 
Granada's  apples  bright,     and  figs  of  golden  rays. 
And  many  other  fruits,     beyond  my  skill  to  praise  ; 
But  none  that  tumeth  sour,     and  none  that  e'er  decays. 

The  freshness  of  that  meadow,     the  sweetness  of  its  flowers. 
The  dewy  shadows  of  the  trees,     that  fell  like  cooling  showers. 
Renewed  i^ithin  my  frame     its  worn  and  wasted  powers  ; 
I  deem  the  very  odors  would    have  nourished  me  for  hours.* 

This  induction,  which  is  continued  through  forty 
stanzas  more,  of  unequal  merit,  is  little  connected  with 
the  stories  that  follow ;  the  stories,  again,  are  not  at  all 
connected  among  themselves;  and  the  whole  ends 
abruptly  with  a  few^  lines  of  homage  to  the  Madonna. 
It  is,  therefore,  inartificial  in  its  structure  throughout 
But  in  the  narrative  parts  there  is  often  naturalness 
and  spirit,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  poetry.  The 
tales  themselves  belong  to  the  religious  fictions 
*  30  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  no  *  doubt  intend- 
ed to  excite  devout  feelings  in  those  to  whom 
thc'v  were  addressed ;  but,  like  the  old  Mysteries,  and 


•*'  AiuitniH  /•  niMlloK  de   IMo*  oiiinipoU>nt, 
Si  Ti.".  iiH-  «>f«'urhajMi|«ii  j»or  vur^tro  roniilincnt, 
tin»  rrl'iT«i«  rc>nti»r  ud  !)»«*n  ATCiiimrnt : 
Ti-rn  -h't'lo  rii  raJ»o  por  bucno  Tenuiient. 

Y«<  Miii-trf)  (lonsnlro  «|p   Barren  nmnnado 
l«n.|<<      K<>in**HH   cimtI  en  un  pmln, 
^«  r  li'  »•  \>'u'n  M'noi'lo,  tW  fltireK  h\vn  |>ohlado, 
I.' .r  ir  riil-lirimlupn)    i>Ara  oiiio  raimailo 

Ihih-tn  oUir  Mttirio   Ian  florm  bira  oli«ntc«, 
K«-fn<HcabMi  en  oiue   1m  cam  e  1m  mkntot, 


Manabftn  crnla  canto  ftient4«  churms  rorrknttft 

En  vemno  birn  fHao,  en  vrkrDO  caltentM. 

A  Tie  hy  frrantl  nbon«lo  de  boenu  wboMtf, 
MUKrancMt  e  fiirtiera^,    pero*  6  uaauMdM, 
K  niurliait  otrnN  frnrtan   de  dlmma  moowdil ; 
Man  non  arie  uinfnina«   podrhUn  nin  acvdM. 

La  Tenlura  dol  pnulo,  la  olor  de  Uun  flnrw. 
La*  torn braw  de     arbon-i  de  tcmpnidoa  mbnm 
RefVvf«oar()nnio  t<Hlo   i  perdi  \»  aodorfMi : 
Podric  TCTir  el  ome   con  aqueUoa  otorw. 

Sanctiei,  Tqib.  II.  p.  SK. 
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I much  else  that  passed  under  the  name  of  religion  at  the 
same  period,  they  often  betray  a  very  doubtful  morality.^ 
"  The  Miracles  of  the  Virgin "  is  not  only  the  lon- 
gest, but  the  most  curious,  of  the  poems  of  Berceo. 
The  rest,  however,  should  not  be  entirely  neglected. 
The  poem  on  the  "Sigi^p  which  shall  precede  the  Judg- 
ment" is  often  solemn,  and  once  or  twice  rises  to 
poetry ;  the  story  of  Maria  de  Cisneros,  in  the  "  Life 
of  San  Domingo,"  is  well  told,  and  so  is  that  of  the 
wild  appearance  in  the  heavens  of  Saint  James  and 
Saint  Millan  fighting  for  the  Christians  at  the  battle  of 
Simancas,  much  as  it  is  found  in  the  "  General  Chron- 
icle of  Spain."  But  perhaps  nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  author  or  of  his  age  than  the  spirit  of 
childlike   simplicity   and    religious   tenderness  that 

I breathes  through  several  parts  of  the  "Mourning  of 
the  Madonna  at  the  Cross," — a  spirit  of  gentle,  faith- 
ful, credulous  devotion,  with  which  the  Spanish  people 
in  their  wars  against  the  Moors  were  as  naturally 
marked  as  they  were  with  the  ignorance  that  belonged 
to  the  Christian  world  generally  in  those  dark  and 
troubled  times.*^ 

*  A  good  account  of  this  part  of  Ber-  J""*  qvuan  diat  por  flio  aqiii  plora  conmtgo : 

ceo's  works,  though  I  think  somewhat  R»»egote  quern  condones  esto  que  io  te^dig^ 
too  Revere,  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Dun-  •  <  .  <  . 

l^m's-Histoiy  of  Spain  and  Portugal"       j  ^ead  these  stanzas  with  a  feeling 

LV2"'o  V'^c'  ^T'  U'  akin  to  that  with  which  I  should  look 

215  -  229)  a  work  of  merit,  the  early  ^t  a  picture  on  the  same  subject  by 
I*rtofwhich,  asm  the  c^se  of  Berceo,  .  Penigino.     They  may  be  translated 

^rests  more  frequently  than  might  be  thus-  

'expected  on  original  authorities.  Ex- 
cellent translations  will  be  found  in  My  son,  in  thee  and  me  life  still  was  felt  as  one  ; 
Prof.  Ix)ngfellow's  Introductory  Essay  I  loved  thee  much,  and  thou  loredst  me  in 
to  his  version  of  the  Coplas  de  Man-  „  *.u?r'^'*»l"^' ™^ '^'^ '    ^  t  k  a 
rimie,  Boston,  1833,  12mo,  pp.  5an<l  10.            won ;  ™ 

^  For  example,  when  the  Madonna  And  doth  thy  larjje  and  pitying  love  forget  me 
is  represented  as  looking  at  the  cross,  now,  my  son? 

and  ad.lressing  her  expinng  Son  :  -  ^y  son,  forget  me  not,  but  take  my  soul  with 

File,  siempre  oviomos    io  *  tu  una  vida  ;  _  .  v  .  ^  t 

lo  i  tl  quM  mucho,  d   ftil  de  ti  querida ;  The  earth  holds  but  one  heart  that  kindred  is 

Io  sraipre  te  crey,   *  fW  de  ti  crcida ;  ,  ^    ^}*^  >n*ne.  —  ,  .    .  ^ 

Ia  ta  piedad  larjsa  ahoia  me  oblida  ?  John,  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  my  child,  who 

here  with  me  doth  pine  ; 

Pllo,  non  me  obltdee  k  lieraroe  oontigo,  I  pray  thee,  then,  that  to  my  prayer  thou  gra- 
NoQ  me  fInca  en  skglo  mas  de  un  buen  amigo ;  ciously  incline. 
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•  31  •  I  ainiiot  pass  further  without 
oHering  tlie  tiihut*?  of  my  hoin- 
agt'  to  two  j>ei-soiiH  who  have  done 
iiioiv  than  any  otlicrs  in  tin*  nineteenth 
century  to  make  Spanish  literature 
known,  and  to  obtain  for  it  the  honors 
to  which  it  is  entitled  Iwyond  the  limits 
of  th«*  eountiT  that  gave  it  birth. 

The  lirst  of  them,  and  one  whose 
name  I  have  alivady  cited,  Is  Friedrich 
Houterwek,  who  was  born  at  Oker,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  1766,  and 
passed  nearly  all  the  more  active  i)or- 
tion  of  his  life  at  (Jiittingen,  where  he 
die<l  in  lh28,  wi»lely  ivsi»ected  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of 
that  long-favor<Ml  university.  A  pro- 
ject for  pn*paring  by  the  most  comjM?- 
tent  hands  a  full  history  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  from  the  ]M*ri<>d  of  their  renval 
in  moilcni  KurojH-  wa.s  first  suggestc<l  at 
Giittingen  by  another  of  its  well-known 
professors,  .lohn  (Jottfrieil  Eichhorn,  in 
the  latter  jKirt  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But,  though  that  remarkable 
8»'h(>lar  publishiMl,  in  17y6-lM.),  two  vol- 
umes <»f  a  hMrue«l  IntnKluetion  to  the 
whoh*  wovk  which  he  had  projected,  he 
went  no  furtluT,  and  most  of  his  coad- 
jutors stop|M'd  wIh'u  he  did,  or  soon 
aftt'rwards.  The  |M)rtion  of  it  assigned 
to  IJoutiTwek,  however,  whi»'h  was  the 
entin*  hi><t<)ry  of  elegsmt  literature  in 
nuMh  rn  times,  was  hai»]>ily  at  hieved  by 
him  l^'twiTU  INOI  auM  1><11),  in  twelve 
volumi's,  jM  tavo.  ( )f  this  division  **The 
HiNtoiy  of  Sjuinisli  Litt'Hiture  "  fills  the 
thinl  volunif,  and  was  jmblished  in 
__a  work  n-markable  for  its  gen- 
ersil  pliilo>4»phii  jil  vi«'ws,  and  by  far  the 
bfst  extant  on  the  sul»j«M  t  it  <liscusses  ; 
but  im|MTf»M  t  in  many  |«rticulars,  Ih- 
«'au.s«'  its  ajithor  wa>  unabh*  to  pnx'im? 
a  larg»'  iiuiiiImt  of  Spani.-h  b<M)ks  n<*ed- 
ful  for  hi>  ta^k,  ainl  Immmus**  he  knew 
many  con^i'lfrabh'  Spanish  authors 
iuily  by  iii-^uHii  irnt  rxtniets.  In  H*l'2  a 
^^.^ll^li^ti•nl  "fit  ini«»  Fn-neh  was  ]»riTited, 
in  X\\*t  v.ilnuK"^,  by  MadauH*  Strivk, 
witli  :i  ju«li<  ious  pn  liii  t'  bv  tin*  vrneni- 
bh-  M.  Stapf.r.  In  is'iii'it  r;ime  out, 
t.iL'i  tli.i  witli  it>  author'.^  brirf  "Ilis- 
tmv  n{'  \*itix\ii^ir»'  Literature."  in  an 
KnjL'li'li  tr.insl:itiun  madr  with  taste 
-kill  liV  Mi—  Thoma.sina  lb)ss  ; 
;nid.  in  l*'*J'.*,  a  Sp.ini<«h  v»'rsi<»n  (»f  the 
ln>t  ami  -.malb'^t  part  of  it,  with  ini- 
jHiitaiit  noti'N,  '.uflii-i'  iit  with  tin-  t«  xt 
t<»  fill  a  vuluiiH-  in  «»i  tavo,  wjis  pn'pan-d 
bv  two  rx.  rllriii  Sp;inish  si'liolars,  .lose 
(;«»mt  /  df  la  Ctirtinn,  and  Nicolas  Hu- 
gahle  y  MoUinetlo,  —  a  work  which  all 


lovei*s  of  Spanish  literature  would  gladly 
se<»  completed.  It  wa.s,  howevi-r,  at- 
tacked m  a  pai)er  publish*  d  at  Ik- 
yonne  ;  but  it  was  defemlctl  MUMVssfully 
in  a  tract  entitle«l  **Cuatn>  Palmetaz(.is 
bien  plantaiUw  por  el  Dmniiie  Lucas  a 
los  (Jjizeteros  de  liaycma,"  ec.  (t'ailiz, 
1830,  4to,  np.  28),  *writt«-n  by  IJart. 
Jose  Oallardo.  Puigblanch  ()pu«>4  ula8 
(inunatico-Satiricos.  l^mdn-s  (ls;J2], 
I*2iflr>,  Tom.  L  p.  Ixvi  ;  —  a  whim>ical 
collection  of  odds  and  ends  of  politics 
and  learning. 

Since  the  time  of  Bouterwek,  no  for- 
eigner has  done  more  to  promote  a 
knowledge  of  S])anish  literature  than 
M.  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  who  waa 
born  at  (Jeneva,  in  1773,  and  died 
there  in  1842,  hononnl  and  loved  by 
all  who  knew  his  wise  and  generoua 
spirit,  as  it  exhibite<l  its(df  either  in  his 
IM'i-sonal  intercourse,  or  in  his  gn-at 
works  on  the  history  of  France  aud 
Italy,  —  two  countries  to  wliit-h,  by  a 
line  of  time-honon'd  ancestors,  he 
se(>med  almost  e(iually  to  Udong.  In 
1811  he  delivemi  in  "his  native  city  a 
course  of  brilliant  hH:tun»s  on  the  litrr- 
atun*  of  the  South  of  Eun>|K',  and,  in 
1813,  i)ublished  tliem  at  Paris.  They 
involved  an  account  of  the  I*n)veucal 
and  the  Portuguese,  as  well  aa  of  tne 
Italian  and  the  Sjtanisli  ;  but  in  what- 
ever  ndates  to  the  S|Nini»h  Sismondi  waa 
even  less  well  provided  witli  the  origi- 
nal authors  than  Bouterwek  had  beMi, 
and  was,  in  cons4'ipience,  under  obli^- 
tions  to  his  ]»re<lecessor,  which,  while 
h<>  takes  un  jiains  to  coni*eal  them, 
<limiiii>h  the  authority  of  a  work  that 
will  y»'t  always  1m*  rea»l  for  tlie  U*auly 
of  it»  .styb',  and  the  richness  and  wis- 
<h)m  of  its  rellections.  The  entin*  series 
of  thesr  lectures  was  translated  into 
(iernuin  by  L.  Hain,  in  1815,  and  into 
English  with  notes  by  T.  Hckntoi*,  in 
ls*-i3.  The  ])art  relating  to  S]Hinish 
literature  was  publi.sheil  in  Simnish, 
with  «K*t:asional  alt<'rations  and  addi-* 
tioMs,  by  .bise  liOreiizo  Figuen.»a  and 
Jose  Annulor  ib*  los  Kios,  at  S**vilie,  in 
two  vols.  Svo,  1841  -42.  -  the  note*  :e- 
lating  to  Aiidalusian  authors  being  |Mir- 
tieularly  valuable. 

None  but  thoM-  who  have  gone  over 
tin-  whole  grouiul  or«:upied  by  S|wnis>h 
liteniture  am  know  how  great  are  the 
merit-*  of  M:ht>lars  like  Bouterwek  and 
Sismondi,  ~  acute,  philosophical,  and 
thoughtful,  —  who,  with  an  apiiArntu.Hof 
authors  m>  in<'omplete,  have  yet  d»ue  sn 
much  forthe  illustration  of  their  subject. 
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A.LF02r»0  THE  WISE.  —  HIS  LIPE. — HIS  LETTER  TO  PEREZ  DE  GUZMAN.  —  HIS 
cAnTIOAS  in  the  GALICIAN.  —  ORIGIN  OP  THAT  DIALECT  AND  OP  THE 
PORTUGUESE. — HIS  TBSORO.  —  HIS  PROSE.  —  LAW  CONCERNING  THE  CA8- 
TILIAN.  —  HIS  CONQUI8TA  DE  ULTRAMAR.  —  OLD  PUER08. — THE  FUERO 
JUZOO. — THE  8ETENARIO.  —  TI^  E8PEJO. — THE  FUERO  REAL.  —  THE  SIETE 
PARTIDAS  AND  THEIR  MERITS.  —  CHARACTER  OP  ALFONSO. 

The  second  known  author  in  Castilian  literature 
bears  a  name  much  more  distinguished  than  the  first. 
It  is  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  who,  from  his  great  advance' 
ment  in  various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  has 
been  called  Alfonso  the  Wise,  or  the  Learned.  He 
was  the  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  a  saint  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  who,  uniting  anew  the  crowns  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  and  enlarging  the  limits  of  his 
power  by  important  conquests  from  the  Moors,  settled 
more  firmly  than  they  had  before  been  settled  the 
foundations  of  a  Christian  empire  in  the  Peninsula.^ 

Alfonso  was  bom  in  1221,  and  ascended  the  throne 


*  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  XII.  c.  15,  ad. 
fin.  Ferdinand  was  canonized  by  Clem- 
ent X.  in  1671,  and  the  magnificent 
festival  that  followed  —  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  gorgeous  that  Seville  ever 
saw  —  is  reconled  at  length  in  a  folio 
volume,  witli  numerous  plates,  pub- 
lished the  same  year  by  Fenian<lo  ae  la 
Torre  Farfan,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  Gongorism  of  its  style,  is  a  book  to 
be  read  for  the  history  of  Simnish  art. 
The  remains  of  St.  Ferdinand  consti- 
tute the  peculiar  claim  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Seville  to  the  worship  of  the  devout  ; 
but  it  may  not  be  anuss  to  rememlHjr 
that  this  is  the  king  who,  to  show  his 
religious  zeal,  carried,  with  his  own 
royal  hands,  wood  for  burning  a  poor 


Albigensian  heretic,  and  then  kindled 
the  flames;  —  an  act  of  devotion  re- 
corded by  Mariana,  as  if  to  do  him 
honor  (Lib.  XII.  c.  xi.),  and  glorified 
in  poetry  by  Calderon  (Auto  del  Santo 
Rey,  Parte  I.),  and  in  a  fresco  by  Lucas 
de  Valdes,  on  the  walls  of  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  at  Seville.  (Cean  Bermu- 
dez,  Diccionario,  1800,  Tom.  V.  p.  106. ) 
It  is  but  just  to  add  that  this  early 
spirit  of  intolerance  is  not  due  to  the 
Inquisition,  which  was  not  known  in 
Sp«iin  till  two  centuries  after  F«'rdi- 
nand's  de^ith  (sre  post,  riiap,  XXIV.)  ; 
but  that  this  sj)int  rather  itself  gave 
birth  to  the  In<|uisitiou,  as  its  natural 
result  and  exponent. 
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in  1252.  He  was  a  poet,  much  connected  with  the 
t^Proven^al  Troubadours  of  his  time,^  and  was 
*  33  besides  so  greatly  *  skilled  in  geometry,  astron- 
omy, and  the  occult  sciences  then  so  much  val- 
ued, that  his  reputation  was  early  spread  throughout 
Europe,  on  account  of  his  general  cultivation  and 
great  knowledge.  But,  as  Mariana  quaintly  says  of 
him,  "  He  was  more  fit  for  letters  than  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  subjects ;  he  studied  the  heavens,  and 
watched  the  stars,  but  forget  the  earth,  and  lost  his 
kingdom."  ^ 

His  character  is  still  an  interesting  one.  He  ap- 
peal's to  have  had  more  political,  philosophical,  and 
elegant  learning  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  ;  to 
have  reasoned  more  wisely  in  matters  of  legislation, 
and  to  have  made  further  advances  in  some  of  the 
exact  sciences ;  —  accomplishments  that  he  seems  to 
have  resorted  to  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  for  conso- 
lation amidst  unsuccessful  wars  with  foreign  enemies 
and  a  rebellious  son.  The  following  letter  from  him 
to  one  of  the  Guzmans,  who  was  then  in  great  fa- 
vor at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Fez,  shows  at  once 
how  low  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  monarch 
were  sunk  before  he  died,  and  with  how  much 
simplicity  he  could  speak  of  their  bitterness.  It  is 
dated  in  1282,  and  Is  a  favorable  specimen  of  Cas- 

-  Dicz,  Poesi(;  diT  Troubadours,  pp.  less  favorable  side  of  Alfonso*8  chanic- 

75,  2-2G,  227,  331-350.     A  long  j)oem  ter  is  given  by  the  cynical  Bayle,  Art. 

on  the  intluenco  of  the  stars  was  ad-  Castile.     In  the  Memorial  Historico, 

drc.ss<Ml  to  Alfonso  bv  Nat  de  Mons  published  by  the  Spanish  Academy  of 

(lliiynouard,  Troub.,  torn.  V.  n.  269);  History  (1851,  Tom.  I.  i)p.  257,  258), 

and  iK'sidcs  the  curious  poem  aadressed  are  two  receipts  given  by  Alfonso  in 

to  him  byOiraud  Kitjuier  of  Narl)onne,  1270  for  many  MSS.  borrowed  to  be 

in  1275,  given  by  Diez,  we  know  that  transcribe*!,  among  which  are  Lucan, 

in   another  ]KX»m   this  distinguished  Statins,  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 

Troubadour  mourned  the  king's  death.  Virgil,  Ovid's  Epistles,  Cicero's  Som- 

(llaynouani,  Tom.  V.  p.  171.    Millot,  nium  Scipicmis,  etc.,  —  books  which 

Histoire  dcs  Troubadours,  Paris,  1774,  C(;rtainly  lew  Spaniards,  and,  indeed, 

12ino,  Tom.  III.  pp.  329-374.)  few  p<irson8  of  any  country,  regarded, 

Ilistoria,  Lib.  XIII.  c.  20.    The  in  his  time,  as  worth  copying. 
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tilian  prose  at  a  period  so  early  in  the  history  of  the 
language.* 

"  Cousin  Don  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman :  My  afflic- 
tion is  great,  because  it  has  fallen  from  such  a 
height  that  *  it  will  be  seen  afar ;  and  as  it  has  *  34 
fallen  on  me,  who  am  the  friend  of  all  the  world, 
so  in  all  the  world  will  men  know  this  my  misfortune, 
and  its  sharpness,  which  I  suffer  unjustly  from  my  son, 
assisted  by  my  friends  and  by  my  prelates,  whoj  in- 
stead of  setting  peace  between  us,  have  put  mischief, 
not  under  secret  pretences  or  covertly,  but  with  bold 
openness.  And  thus  I  find  no  protection  in  mine  own 
land,  neither  defender  nor  champion ;  and  yet  have 
I  not  deserved  it  at  their  hands,  unless  it  were  for  the 
good  I  have  done  them.  And  now,  since  in  mine 
own  land  they  deceive,  who  should  have  served  and 
assisted  me,  needful  is  it  that  I  should  seek  abroad 
those  who  will  kindly  care  for  me ;  and  since  they  of 
Castile  have  been  false  to  me,  none  can  think  it  ill 
that  I  ask  help  among  those  of  Benamarin.^  For  if  my 
sons  are  mine  enemies,  it  will  not  then  be  wrong  that  I 
take  mine  enemies  to  be  my  sons ;  enemies  according 
to  the  law,  but  not  of  free  choice.  And  such  is  the 
good  king  Aben  Jusaf;  for  I  love  and  value  him 
much,  and  he  will  not  despise  me  or  fail  me ;  for  we 
are  at  truce.  I  know  also  how  much  you  are  his,  and 
how  much  he  loves  you,  and  with  good  cause,  and 

*  This  letter,  which  the  Spanish  is  explained  by  the  accounts  in  Mariana 

Academy  calls  "inimitable,"  though  (Hist.,  Lib.  XIV.  c.  5),  Conde  (Donii- 

early  referred  to,  is  not  known  by  me  nacion  de  los  Arabes,  Tom.  111.  p.  69), 

to  have  been  printed  before  it  appeared  andMondejar(Memorias,Lib.  VI.  c.  14). 

from  an  inexact  copy  in  Pablo  (fe  Espi-  The  original  is  said  to  be  in  the  posses- 

nosa  (Hist,  de  Sevilla,  Segunda  Parte,  sion  of  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia. 

Sevilla,  1630,  p.  37).    Several  old  bal-  (Semanario  Pintoresco,  1845,  p.  303.) 

lads  have  been  made  out  of  it,  one  of  *  A  race  of  African  princes,  who 

which  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Cancio-  reigned  in  Morocco,  and  subjec'ted  aU 

nero  de  Romances,"  }X)r  I/oren90  de  Western  Africa.    (Cronica  de  Alfonso 

Sepulveda  (Sevilla,  1584,  18mo,  f.  104).  XI.,  Valladolid,  1551,  fol.,  c.  219. 

The  letter  is  found  in  the  preface  to  the  Gayangos,    Mohammedan  Dynasties, 

Academy's  edition  of  the  Partidas,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  325.) 
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how  much  he  will  do  through  your  good  counsel. 
Therefore  look  not  at  the  things  pist,  but  at  the 
things  present.  Consider  of  what  lineage  you  are 
come,  and  that  at  some  time  hereaftor  1  mav  do  vou 
good,  and  if  I  do  it  not,  that  your  own  good  deed 
shall  be  its  own  good  reward.  Tlierefore,  my  cousin, 
Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman,  do  so  much  for  me  with  my 
lord  and  your  friend,  that,  on  pledge  of  the  most  pre- 
cious crown  that  I  have,  and  the  jewels  thereof,  he 
should  lend  me  so  much  as  he  may  hold  to  be  just 
And  if  you  can  obtain  his  aid,  let  it  not  be  hindered 
of  coming  quickly ;  but  rather  think  how  the  good 
friendship  that  may  come  to  me  from  your  lord  will 
be  through  your  hands.  And  so  may  God's  friendship 
be  with  you.  Done  in  Seville,  my  only  loyal  city,  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  my  reign,  and  in  the  first  of 
these  my  troubles. 

Signed,  "  The  King.**  • 

*  35  *  The  imhappy  monarch  survived  the  date 
of  this  striking  letter  but  two  years,  and  died 
in  1284.  At  one  period  of  his  life,  his  consideration 
througliout  Christendom  was  so  great  that  he  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany;  but  this  was  only 
another  source  of  sorrow  to  him,  for  his  claims  were 
contested,  and  after  some  time  were  silently  set  aside 
by  the  election  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  upon  whose 
dynasty  the  <rlories  of  the  House  of  Austria  rested  so 
lonjr.  The  lile  of  Alfonso,  therefore,  was  on  the  whole 
unfortunate,  and  full  of  painful  vicissitudes,  that  might 
well  have  broken  the  spirit  of  most  men,  and  that 
w(»re  certainly  not  without  an  effect  on  his." 

**  Alonzo  PiTt'z  dc  Onzman,  of  the  Jnsaf  afj^innt  his  rpbellioos  ratjecte* 

(^t>at  family  of  that  nnnie,  tlie  person  stipulating  that  he  nhoald  not  be  rr- 

to  whom  this  n-mnrkable  lctt<T  is  ad-  numMl  to  serve  agninst  Christiani. 

dn*>*«»*d,  went  over  to  Africa,  in  1276,  (Ortiz  de  Zuftiga,  Anales,  p.  IIS.) 

with  many  knights,  to  serve  Aben  ^  The  principal  life  of  Alfonao  X.  is 
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So  much  the  more  remarkable  is  it  that  he  should 
be  distinguished  among  the  chief  foimders  of  his 
country's  intellectual  fame,  —  a  distinction  which 
again  becomes  more  extraordinary  when  we  recollect 
that  he  enjoys  it  not  in  letters  alone,  or  in  a  single  de- 
partment, but  in  many ;  since  he  is  to  be  remembered 
alike  for  the  great  advancement  which  Castilian  prose 
composition  made  in  his  hands,  for  his  poetry,  for  his 
astronomical  tables,  which  all  the  progress  of  science 
since  has  not  deprived  of  their  value,  and  for  his  great 
work  on  legislation,  which  is  at  this  moment  an  au- 
thority in  both  hemispheres.* 


that  by  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar  (Ma- 
drid, 1777,  ful.)  ;  but  it  did  not  receive 
its  authors  liual  revision,  and  is  an 
imperfect  work.  (Prologo  de  Cerda  y 
Rico  ;  and  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid, 
Madrid,  1790,  4to,  Tom.  II.  pp.  304- 
312.)  For  the  pait  of  Alfonso's  life 
devoted  to  letters,  ample  materials  are 
to  be  found  in  Castro  (Biblioteca  Es- 
pfkola,  Tom.  II.  pp.  625-688^.  and 
in  the  KeiMjrtorio  Americano  ( Londres, 
1827,  Tom.  III.  pp.  67-77),  where 
there  is  a  valuable  pafier,  written,  I 
believe^  by  Salva,  who  published  that 
journal. 

*  The  works  attributed  to  Alfonso 
are  :  In  PitosE  :  1.  Cronica  Gen-tral  de 
Es{>afia,  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  2.  A 
Universal  History,  containing  an  ab- 
stract of  the  History  of  the  Jews.  3. 
A  Translation  of  the  Bible.  4.  El  Li- 
bro  del  Tesoro,  a  work  on  general  phi- 
lo:»oj»hy ;  but  Sarmiento,  in  a  MS.  which 
I  pos.>ess,  says  that  this  is  a  translation 
of  the  Tesoro  of  Brunetto  Latini,  Dante's 
master,  and  that  it  was  not  made  by 
order  of  Alfonso  ;  adding,  however,  that 
he  has  .seen  a  b»>ok  entitled  **  Flores  de 
Filosofia,"  which  professes  to  have  been 
compiled  by  this  king  s  commaml,  and 
may  be  the  work  here  intended.  5. 
The  Tabulas  Alfonsinas,  or  Astronomi- 
cal tables.  6.  Historia  de  todo  el  Su- 
ceso  de  Ultramar,  to  \ye  noticed  j)re«ently. 
7.  £i  £s[>eculo  6  Espeio  de  todos  los 
Derechos ;  El  Fuero  Keal,  and  other 
laws  published  in  the  Opusculos  Legales 
del  Key  Alfonso  el  Sabio  (ed.  de  la 


Real  Academia  de  Historia,  Madrid, 
1836,  2  Tom.  fol.).  8.  Las  Siete  Par- 
tidas.  —  In  Verse  :  1.  Another  Tesoro. 
2.  Las  Cantigas.  3.  Two  stanzas  of  the 
Querellas.  Several  of  these  works,  Kke 
the  Universal  History  and  the  Ultra- 
mar, wei*e,  as  we  know,  only  compiled 
by  his  order,  and  in  others  he  must 
have  been  much  assisted.  But  the 
whole  mass  shows  how  wide  were  his 
views,  and  how  great  must  have  been 
his  influence  on  tlie  language,  the  liter- 
ature, and  the  intellectual  progress  of 
his  country. 

Since  the  preceding  lists  were  pub- 
lished, Don  Pascual  de  Oayangos,  in  the 
fifty-fii*st  volume  of  lUvadencyra's  Bib- 
lioteca, 1860,  has  given  the  worhl  a 
curious  Castilian  version  of  the  Oriental 
Caliler  and  Dimna,  —  "Calila  y  Dym- 
na," — taken  from  twoearly  manuscriuta 
which  claim  that  it  was  made  by  order 
of  Alfonso  X.,  before  he  came  to  the 
throne  in  But  whether  this  be 

true  or  not,  the  version  in  question 
seems  to  have  been  known  early  in  the 
next  century,  and  therefore  has  its  value 
among  the  primitive  documents  for  a 
history  of  Sj)ani.sh  prose. 

In  1863  the  firet  two  magnificent 
folios  of  the  *'  Libroe  de  Saln-r  tie  As- 
tronomia  del  Rey  D.  Alonso  X.  de  Ciis- 
tilea"  were  printed,  **de  R<*al  Orden" 
in  Madrid,  with  a  preliminary  Discourse 
by  D.  Manuel  Rico  y  Sinobas.  This 
work,  it  is  true,  neither  now  nor  when 
it  is  finishe<l,  can  come  into  tin-  nroper 
domain  of  the  History  of  Spanisli  Lit- 
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*  36      *  Of  his  poetry,  we  possess,  besides  works  of 

very  doubtful  genuineness,  two,  about  one  of 
which  there  has  been  less  question  than  there  ought 
to  have  been,  and  about  the  other  none :  his  "  Can- 
tigas,"  or  Chants,  in  honor  of  the  Madonna,  and  his 
"  Tesoro,"  a  treatise  on  the  transmutation  of  the  baser 
metals  into  gold. 

Of  the  Cantigas,  there  are  extant  no  less  than  four 
hundred  and  one,  composed  in  lines  of  from  six  to 
twelve  syllables,  and  rhymed  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  exactness.®  Their  measure  and  manner  are 
Provencal.  They  are  devoted  to  the  praises  and  the 
miracles  of  the  Madonna,  in  whose  honor  the  king 
founded  in  1279  a  religious  and  military  order  and 
in  devotion  to  whom,  by  his  last  will,  he  directed  these 
poems  to  be  perpetually  chanted  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Mary  of  Murcia,  where  he  desired  his 

*  37   body  might  be  buried."    Only  a  few  *of  them 


erature.  Rut  one  thing  is  plain  from 
it,  that  ronfimis  what  has  In^vn  inti- 
inattMi  fn>in  tht*  **  Cninica  (Jcneral "  and 
the  *•  Partidas '*  :  I  mean,  that  Alonso 
X.  T*']M  mufh  on  the  culture  of  such 
leaninl  J«?W8  and  Arabs  as  he  could 
brin>^  into  his  service,  the  names  of 
many  of  whf)m  he  mentions  as  having 
as>isttMl  him,  like  a  sort  of  council,  in 
the  arningements  and  calculations  for 
this  ;;n'at  work. 

»  (  astro,  Hihlioteca,Tom.  II.  p.  682, 
whi-n'  he  s|x'aks  of  the  MS.  of  the  Can- 
ti;r.«^  in  the  Rscurial.  The  one  at  To- 
1im1»>,  which  contains  only  a  liun<lnMl,  is 
tin*  MS.  <if  whi(di  a  fai  -simil»*  is  given 
in  tin-  '*  Paleogi-apln'a  HsiMiftola  "  (.Ma- 
drid, 17.'>S,  4to,  p.  72),  and  in  the  notes 
to  tli<*  S|»jinish  tmnslation  of  Bouter- 
wrk'^  History  (p.  12l»).  I^irg<' extracts 
from  tin*  Cantigas  an*  found  in  Castro 
(Tom.  II.  |»p.  8»>1,  and  np.  ti-U - 
♦;4:t),  and  in  the  Nohleza  ael  Anda- 
lii/ia "  of  Argote  de  Molina  (Sevilla, 
ls.-»s,  fol.,  f.  If)!),  followed  by  a  curi- 
ous noti<  «*  of  the  king,  in  Chap.  lU,  and 
a  poem  in  hl^  honor. 


*^  Mondejar,  Memorias,  p.  4S8. 

"  His  din'ctions  are  bO  minute  and 
so  Strang*'  conceniing  the  different  p^rts 
of  his  iKHly,  that  I  think  he  ho}>eil  for 
i m nied ia t  e  rel igiou 8  honors,  —  h is  father, 
although  not  canonized  till  above  four 
ct'uturies  after  his  death,  having  been 
invoked  as  a  saint  at  bis  tomb  from  the 
time  of  his  interment,  or  directly  after- 
wards (Kspinosa,  Hist,  de  SevilU,  folio. 
Tom.  I.  1627,  ff.  154-15tJ,  and  Riba- 
denevra,  Flos  Sanctorum,  1761,  fol., 
Tom*  II.  p.  194).  Thus,  Alfonso  w- 
(luests  that  his  bo<1y  may  be  buried  in 
tne  Monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Keal  de 
Murcia,  unless  his  executors  deem  it 
mon*  for  the  glory  of  God  to  inter  it  at 
S«'ville,  or  elsewhere,  —  giving  as  a  rea- 
son for  his  request  that  **Murria  was  the 
first  phu^e  it  )»lea.se<l  Ood  he  should  gain 
in  the  Her\'ice  and  to  the  honor  of  the 
King  Don  Fenlinand."  His  heart  he 
reouires  should  lie  burie<l  on  Mount 
Calvary,  when*,  he  adds,  **  lie  some  of 
my  forefathers  " ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
done  at  once,  then  he  directs  that  it  be 
put  aside,  and  kept  safely  till  it  eaa 
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have  been  printed;  but  we  Lave  enough  to  show 
what  they  are,  and  especially  that  they  are  written, 
not  in  the  Castilian,  like  the  rest  of  his  works,  but 
in  the  Galician;  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  for 
which  iT  does  not  seem  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reason. 

The  Galician,  however,  was  originally  an  important 
language  in  Spain,  and  for  some  time  seemed  as  likely 
to  prevail  throughout  the  country  as  any  other  of  the 
dialects  spoken  in  it.  It  was  probably  the  first  that 
was  developed  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  second  that  was  reduced  to  writing.  For,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  just  at  the  period 
when  the  struggling  elements  of  the  modern  Spanish 
were  disencumbering  themselves  from  the  forms  of  the 
corrupted  Latin,  Galicia,  by  the  wars  and  troubles  of 
the  times,  was  repeatedly  separated  from  Castile,  so 
that  distinct  dialects  appeared  in  the  two  different  ter- 
ritories almost  at  the  same  moment.  Of  these  the 
Northern  is  likely  to  have  been  the  older,  though  the 
Southern  proved  ultimately  the  more  fortunate.  At 
any  rate,  even  without  a  court,  which  was  the  surest 


be  done.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  his 
body  he  orders  to  be  carried  to  Murcia, 
and  this  was  done  ;  but  the  body  itself 
was  buried  at  Seville,  next  to  that  of 
his  father  ;  and  what  became  of  his 
heart  does  not  apjKjar.  Tlie  Monastery 
of  Sta.  Maria  la  Keal  of  Murcia,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
and,  after  their  order  was  suppressed, 
it  fell  to  decay.  In  conserjuence  of  this, 
such  jKirtions  of  the  remains  of  Alfonso 
the  Wise  as  had  l)een  dejwsited  there 
wen*,  by  a  special  and  solemn  decree  of 
Charles  V.,  in  1525,  transferred  to  the 
Cathe<lral  of  the  same  city,  where  La- 
bonle  saw  their  mausoleum  alx)ut  1798  ; 
but  from  the  phraseology  of  the  impe- 
rial decree,  and  from  the  ridiculous 
description  by  Cascales  of  the  occasion 
that  called  it  forth,  in  which  he  makes 


the  most  of  what  he  terms  "la  csclare- 
cida  memoria  dc  las  entrahas,"  I  suspect 
Murcia  never  got  anything  of  the  iwr- 
son  of  her  great  patron  except  these 
l)Oor  entraflas.  The  will  of  Alfonso, 
which  is  well  worth  reading,  is  in  the 
Cronica  del  ll«'y  Don  Alfonso  que  fue 
par  de  Emperador  (Vulladolid,  folio, 
1554,  tr.  55  -  58)  ;  and  the  decree  of 
Charles  V.,  and  the  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  remains,  arc  in  Francisco 
Cascales,  Discursos  Historicos  de  Mur- 
cia (folio,  Murcia,  1621,  ff.  244  ; 
—  a  curious  book,  written  by  the  schol- 
ar-like author  of  the  '*  Tablas  Po<'ti- 
cas,"  who  ought  to  have  spared  us  the 
nonsense  he  has  volunteered  on  this 
occasion.  But  these  are  all  co.v^.s'  dc 
Esjyafuif  and  deserve  notice  as  such. 
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centre  of  culture  in  such  rude  ages,  and  without  any 
of  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  a  dialect  which 
always  accompany  political  power,  we  know  that  the 
Galician  was  already  sufficiently  formed  to  pass  with 
the  conquerhig  arms  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth,  and  estab- 
lish itself  firmly  between  the  Douro  and  the  Minho,  — 
that  country  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Portugal. 

This  was  between  the  years  1095  and  1109;  and 
though  the  establishment  of  a  Burgundian  dynasty  on 
the  throne  erected  there  naturally  brought  into  the 
dialect  of  Portugal  an  infusion  of  the  French,  which 
never  appeared  in  the  dialect  of  Galicia,^  stiU 
*  38  the  language  *  spoken  in  the  two  territories  un- 
der diflerent  sovereigns  and  different  influences 
continued  substantially  the  same  for  a  long  period ; 
perhjii)s  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth.^  But 
it  was  only  in  Portugal  ttait  there  was  a  court,  or  that 
means  and  motives  were  found  sufficient  for  forming 
and  cidtivating  a  regular  language.  It  is  therefore 
only  in  Portugal  that  this  common  dialect  of  both  the 
territories  appears  with  a  separate  and  proper  litera- 
ture;^* the  first  intimation  of  which,  with  an  exact 
date,  is  found  as  early  as  1192.  This  is  a  document 
in  ])rose.^^*  The  oldest  poetry  is  to  be  sought  in  three 
curious  fragments,  originally  published  by  Faria  y 
Sousa,  which  can  hardly  be  placed  much  later  than 

12  J.  I*.  HilN-irc),  Disfterta^oc's,  etc.,  A  KiUMro  WasSantos,  Ongcm,  He., 

publiciuhis  ]H'r  <')nl»'iiMlu  Aai(l«*ii»ia  H»'al  da  Poesia  Portugufza,  in  Mi*nioriait  da 

dah  Si  ii'in  uis  d<*  Lislnm,  LIsIkmi,  1810,  I>*tt.  Portuginva,  ]»fla  Aradeniia,  etc., 

b\n,  Tom.  1.  p.  l,so.    A  glossan-  of  1812,  Torn.  Vlll.  pp.  248-250. 

Fn  rn  h           (M  i  uniiig  in  the  Porta-  J.  P.  Kiln  in*,  Diss.,  Tom.  I.  p. 

l»y  Pram  isi  o  df  Sun  Luiz,  is  in  17t>.    It  is  jxisaihlc  the  document  in 

thr  M»  iiiMiii»s  ila  A<*jt«h-mia  P»*al  «h'  S<  i-  Ap]».,  pp.  273-275,  is  older,  an  it  ap» 

<-nriji-.              1>U»,  Tom.  IV.  Parte  jn-ars  to  l»e  from  the  time  of  Saneho  I., 

II.    Vit.  rfn.  (KliK  iaario,  Li.OxMi,  1798,  or  1185-1211  ;  bnt  the  next  d<H-ument 

f«.l.,  T.Mii.  1..  Atlv.  it.  Pndiminar.,  pp.  (p.  275)  is  dnttd    Kra  1230, **  which  ii 

viii  -  \iii)  .iNo  •  x.imiiies  tliis  jw^int.  A.  I).  111»2,  and  i^,  therefore,  the  old- 

Palcogiuphiu  K»|iaAoIa,  p.  10.  est  wiUi  a  date. 
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the  year  1200.^®  Both  show  that  the  Galician  in  Por- 
tugal, under  less  favorable  cuxjumstances  than  those 
which  accompanied  the  Castilian  in  Spain,  rose  at  the 
same  period  to  be  a  written  language,  and  possessed, 
ptfrhaps,  quite  as  early,  the  materials  for  forming  an 
independent  literature. 

We  may  fairly  infer,  therefore,  from  these  facts,  indi- 
cating the  vigor  of  the  Galician  in  Portugal  before  the 
year  1200,  that,  in  its  native  province  in  Spain,  it  is 
somewhat  older.  But  we  have  no  monuments  by 
which  to  establish  such  antiquity.  Castro,  it  is  true, 
notices  a  manuscript  translation  of  the  history  of  Ser- 
vandus,  as  if  made  in  1150  by  Seguino,  in  the  Galician 
dialect ;  but  he  gives  no  specimen  of  it,  and  his  own 
authority  in  such  a  matter  is  not  sufficient.^^  And  in 
the  well-known  letter  sent  to  the  Constable  of  Portu- 
gal by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  are  told  that  *  all  *  39 
Spanish  poetry  was  written  for  a  long  time  in 
Galician  or  Portuguese  but  this  is  so  obviously  either 
a  mistake  in  fact,  or  a  mere  compliment  to  the  Portu- 
guese prince  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  that  Sarmien- 
to,  full  of  prejudices  in  favor  of  his  native  province, 
and  desirous  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  is  obliged 
to  give  it  up  as  wholly  imwarranted.^® 

We  must  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  "  Cantigas  "  or 
Chants  of  Alfonso,  as  to  the  oldest  specimen  extant  in 
the  GaUcian  dialect  distinct  from  the  Portuguese ;  and 

»  Europa  Portiigueza,  Lisboa,  1680,  was  very  learned  in  all  that  relates  to 

fol.,  Tom.  III.  Parte  IV.  c.  9;  and  the  earliest  Spanish  verse,  says,  with  a 

Diez,   Grainmatik   der   Romanischen  simplicity  quit*  delightful  :  "I,  as  a 

Sprachen,  Bonn,  1836,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  Galician,  interested  in  this  conclusion, 

p.  72.  should  he  glad  to  pos«^ss  the  grounds 

J7  Bibl.  Espa&ola,  Tom.  II.  pp.  404,  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana's  oiwnion  ; 

405.  but  I  have  not  seen  a  single  word  of  any 

1*  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.,  PnSl.,  p.  Ivii.  author  that  can  throw  light  on  the  mat- 

»  After  quoting  the  passage  of  San-  ter."  (Memorias  de  la  Poetsi'a  y  Poetas 

tillana  just  referred  to,  Sarmiento,  who  Espaftoles,  Madrid,  1775,  4to,  p.  196.) 
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since,  from  internal  evidence,  one  of  them  was  written 
after  he  had  conquered  Xerez,  we  may  place  them 
between  12G3,  when  that  event  occurred,  and  1284, 
when  he  (Ued.^  Why  he  should  have  chosen  this  par- 
ticular dialect  for  this  particular  form  of  poetry,  when 
he  had,  as  we  know,  an  admirable  mastery  of  the  Cas- 
tilian,  and  when  these  Cantigas,  according  to  his  last 
will,  were  to  be  chanted  over  his  tomb,  in  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  Galician  dialect  never  prevailed, 
we  cannot  now  decide.^  His  father.  Saint  Ferdinand, 
was  from  the  North,  and  his  own  early  nurture  there 
may  have  given  Alfonso  himself  a  strong  affection  for 
its  language ;  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  probable,  there 
may  have  been  something  in  the  dialect  itself,  its  ori- 
gin or  its  gravity,  which,  at  a  period  when  no  dialect 
in  Spain  had  obtained  an  acknowledged  supremacy, 
made  it  seem  to  him  better  suited  than  the  Castilian 
or  Valencian  to  religious  purposes. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  all  the  rest  of  his  poetical 
works  are  in  the  language  spoken  in  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula,  while  his  Cantigas  are  in  the  Galician. 
Some  of  them  have  considerable  poetical  merit ;  but  in 
general  they  are  to  be  remarked  only  for  the 
•  40  variety  of  their  metres,  for  an  *  occasional  ten- 
dency to  the  form  of  ballads,  for  a  lyrical  tone, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  earlier  estab- 
lislied  in  the  Castilian,  and  for  a  kind  of  Doric  sim- 
plicity, which  belongs  partly  to  the  dialect  he  adopted 
jind  partly  to  the  character  of  the  author  him- 
self;—  the  whole  bearing  the  impress  of  the  Pro- 
venral  poets,  with  whom  he  was  much  connected,  and 


ln'  BJivs  (<'ast?n,  Tom.  II.  ]>.  637)  ;  ami  life. 
Xerez  wiu  taken  iu  1203.     But  all  Ortiz  de  Zu&igB,  Aiudea,  p.  129.) 


Que  t4»l]<*a 
A  M«»ur<>(»  Nful  o  Xcrwi, 
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whom  through  life  he  patronized  and  maintained  at 
his  court.^ 

The  other  poetry  attributed  to  Alfonso  —  except 
two  stanzas  that  remain  of  his  "  Complaints "  against 
the  hard  fortune  of  the  last  years  of  his  life^  —  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  treatise  called  "  Del  Teso^y:"  which 
is  divided  into  two  short  books,  and  dated  in  1272,  in 
the  MS.  of  them  commonly  cited.  It  is  on  the  Philos- 
opher's Stone,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  concealed 
in  an  unexplained  cipher ;  the  remainder  being  partly 
in  prose  and  partly  in  octave  stanzas,  which,  if  genu- 
ine, are  the  oldest  extant  in  Castilian  verse.  But  the 
whole  is  worthless,  and  its  genuineness  more  than 
doubtfid.^* 


^  Take  the  following  as  a  specimen. 
Alfonso  l)eseeches  the  Madonna  rather 
to  look  at  her  merits  than  at  his  own 
claims,  and  runs  through  five  stanzas, 
with  the  choral  echo  to  each,  Saint 
Mary,  remember  me  !  " 

Non  catedes  como 
Pequei  mms, 
Mais  catad  o  gran 
Ben  que  en  tcm  ias  ; 
Cm  U08  me  fesestM 
Como  quen  flu 
Sa  coosa  qaita 
Toda  per  ami. 
Saota  Blaria nenbre  uo«  de  mi ! 

Nan  catedes  a  como 
Pequejr  grea, 
Mais  eatad  o  gran  ben 
Que  uos  Deus  deu  ; 
Ca  outro  ben  se  non 
Uos  non  ei  eu 
Nen  ouue  nunca 
Des  quando  naci. 
Santa  Maria !  nenbre  uos  de  mi ! 

Castro,  BibL,  Tom.  II.  p.  640. 

This  has,  no  doubt,  a  very  Proven9al 
air ;  but  others  of  the  Cantigas  have 
still  more  of  it.  The  Provencal  poets, 
in  fat't,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  here- 
after, fled  in  considerable  numbers  into 
Spain  at  the  iieriotl  of  their  |»ersecution 
at  home  ;  ana  that  period  com»sj)onds 
to  the  reigns  of  Alfonso  and  his  father. 
In  this  way  a  strong  tinge  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  character  came  into  the  poetry 
of  Castile,  and  remaine<l  there  a  long 
time.    The  proofs  of  this  early  inter- 


course witli  Provencal  poets  are  abun- 
dant. Aimeric  de  Bellinoi  was  at  the 
c(uirt  of  Alfonso  IX.,  who  died  in  1214 
(Histoire  Littenure  de  la  France,  par 
des  Membres  de  Tlustitut,  Paris,  4to, 
Tom.  XIX.  1838,  p.  507),  and  was 
afterwards  at  the  couit  of  Alfonso  X. 
(Ibid.,  n.  511.)  So  wen;  Montagnagout 
and  Folquet  de  Lunel,  both  of  whom 
wrote  poems  on  the  election  of  Alfonso 
X.  to  the  ini}K;rial  throne  of  Omnany 
(Ibid.,  Tom.  XIX.  p.  491,  ami  Tom. 
XX.  p.  557  ;  with  Rayuouard,  Trouba- 
dours, Tom.  IV.  p.  239).  Raimond 
de  Tours  and  Nat  de  Mons  addressed 
verses  to  Alfonso  X.  (Ibid.,  Tom.  XIX. 
|)p.  555,  577.)  Bertrand  Carbonel  ded- 
icated his  works  to  him  ;  and  Oiraud 
Riquier,  sometimes  called  the  last  of 
the  Troubadours,  wrote  an  ele-gy  on  his 
death,  already  referred  to  (Ibid.,  Tom. 
XX.  pp.  659,  578,  584).  Others  might 
be  cited,  but  these  are  enough. 

28  The  two  stanzas  of  the  Querellas, 
or  Complaints,  still  remaining  to  us, 
are  in  Ortiz  de  Zuftiga  (Anales,  p.  123), 
and  elsewhere. 

^*  First  publislied  by  Sanchez  (Poe- 
si'as  Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  148-170), 
where  it  may  still  be  best  consulted. 
The  copy  he  used  had  l^longed  to  Don 
Enrique  de  Villena,  who  wjis  susj»ected 
of  the  black  art,  and  whose  books  w«Tft 
burnt  on  that  account  after  his  death, 
temp.  John  II.    A  specimen  of  the 
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*  41  *  Alfonso  claims  his  chief  distinction  in  letters 
as  a  writer  of  prose.  In  this  his  merit  is  great. 
He  fii'st  made  the  Ciistilian  a  national  language  by 
causing  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  it,  and  by  re- 
quiring it  to  be  used  in  all  legal  proceedings;^  and  he 


cipher  is  giwn  in  Cortina's  transla- 
tion of  Houtti-M-ek  (Tom.  I.  p.  129). 
Momtin  the  youngtr  (Obras,  Madrid, 
1830,  »vo,  Tom.  I.  Parte  I.  p.  (Jl ) 
thinks  tliat  l>oth  the  Quendlas  and  the 
Te»t>ro  were  the  work  of  Don  Knri<iue 
de  Villena  :  relyinj:,  h:st,  on  the  fact 
that  the  only  manuscript  of  the  latter 
known  to  exist  omv  In-longed  to  I)<m 
Knriqiie  ;  an<l,  secontlly,  on  the  ohvious 
dilferenc*'  in  language  and  style  Ix*- 
twee!  lM)th  and  the  reht  of  the  king's 
known  works,  —  a  difference  which  cer- 
tainly may  Wi  ll  e.xcite  suspirion,  hut 
does  not  much  t  iK  ounige  the  particular 
conjecture  of  Moiatin  as  to  ViUena. 
hnh'e<l,  their  styh*  sirms  to  me  to  Ik* 
that  of  an  age  considerably  later  than 
Vilh'ua's. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I 
tn'ated  Alfonso  X.  as  an  alchemist,  no- 
Ixnly  having  ipn-stioned  it  who  had 
disru.s.se«l  the  suhj<'ct  of  his  **Tesoi-o." 
It  hail,  however,  Invn  douhte<l  whether 
he  wix>te  that  singular  poem,  though 
not  so  strongly  as  1  then  <loubted  it 
(i>.  40).  Thus  Sanchez,  after  saying 
(lecidcilly  that  he  tliil  write  it,  —  fwrt- 
bio  lamhien  otra  )MN'>ia  intituhida  Del 
Tesoro,  ec.  (I*oesi'as  Anterioiv.s,  Tom. 
I.  p.  li>*2),  —  <|Uestiom*<l  afterwards  (p. 
W\)  whether  it  wm-  really  his.  (^uin- 
tsina,  als4>,  in  his  INh'sisis  (.'a-stellanas 
(l>*o7,  T«»m.  I.  p.  XX.),  put  a  sinnewhat 
stn»ngi'r  dt)uht  into  a  note,  though  in 
the  text  he  li:id  I'Xph's.'M'd  no  mon*  douht 
than  Sanclifz  had.  lJut  Don  Jose 
Amador  df  los  Kios,  in  the  A'vw/I*/ 
n«  w.sp;i|M'r,  .Iun«'  in,  lsr»l,  has  setth'd 
tin-  |H«int  hy  «  itiiig  two  laws  of  Alfonho 
X.  n«»t  l^  fine  nf»li«  «  d  in  this  <*onn«M:tion, 
Tiaiiu  lv,  Tarti^la  11.  Tit.  v.  Li*y  13.  and 
r.iititla  VI.  Tit.  iv.  I.,«'y  4,  in  which  al- 
«  h«  iny  is  furhidden,  an<l  tn-ated  as  an 
iinpos-ihility.  Wc  rannot,  then'fon*, 
Mip|M).M'  that  Alfonso  lH'li»  v»'d  in  it,  -  - 
niM"  li  h'.ss  tliat  he  wrote  a  tP  atise  to 
t«a<  h  it.  It  >hould  U*  a<lded,  ln»wevcr, 
that  he  N  li.  ved  iu  Astndogy,  and  pro- 
tert.d  it  hy  law.  (Partida  VII.  Tit. 
xxiii.  Ix'y  1.) 


26  Mariana,  Hist..  Lib.  XIV.  c.  7; 
('astro,  Bibl.,  Tom.  I.  p.  411  ;  Cronic* 
de  Alonso,  elqu&l  fue  par  de  Kni{»erador, 
Valladolid,  1554,  c.  ix.  ;  and  Montlejar, 
Memorias,  j).  450.  The  laat,  however, 
is  mistaken  in  8Up)K>sin^  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  prnit***!  at  Ferrani 
in  1553  to  have  l>een  that  made  by  order 
of  Alfonso,  since  it  was  the  work  of  some 
Jews  of  the  iwriod  when  it  was  pub- 
lished. 

Of  this  version,  —  n*inarkableinniany 
j»aniculai-s,  and  of  which  two  eilitions, 
identical  exce])t  in  their  dedications  and 
title-pages,  were  printtMl  the  same  year, 

—  ample  accounts  and  iniiH>rtant  ex- 
tracts may  1h*  found  in  (.'astn»,  liiMio- 
teca  Espafiola  (fol.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  4ol- 
410).  The  notion  that  one  of  thej* 
editi(.ns  was  made  for  Jews  and  the 
other  for  Christians,  as  aet  forth  in 
Hnuiet  and  elsewhen*,  seems  to  nie 
wholly  unfounded  ;  but  Inith  wen*  jn-r- 
mitted  by  the  Incinisition  to  Ix*  printed, 
and  iKjth  wen*  valued  by  ('hri>tians  as 
well  as  Jew.H,  and  fn*<»ly  used  by  sul>se- 
Huent  Smnish  translators  of  the  S  riiH 
tun's.  Thesi'  editions  of  Ferrara,  15'#3, 
Were  the  wtirk  of  two  Portuguese  Jews, 
Abraham  Tsque  and  Duarte  I^nhel 
(IVarbosa,  Hib.  Lusitana,  Tom.  I.  m*.  4 
and  742) :  but  they  UM'd  in  their  Pen- 
tateuch a  Spanish  version,  which  had 
Iwen  ]>rinted  at  Constantinople  with 
Ilebnw  characterh,  in  1547  (Castro, 
lUb.,  Tom.  I.  p.  449),  for  the  liemfit 
of  n-fugee  S{)anish  Jews  iu  Turkey, 
whoM*  living  de.siciidanta  now  publish 
at  Con.stantinople  a  )K.>rio<lical  in  t)i« 
Spani>h  ot  the  fifteenth  I'enturj*,  Iwt 
]irinte«l  in  Hebn*w  characters,  and  use, 
to  this  <hiy,  S|ianish  Hiblea  and  other 
lMM>ks  printed  in  the  same  way,  with  He- 
brew types,  for  their  lH*nelit,  bvthe  Amer- 
ican itoanl  of  Foreign  Missiona.  The 
Fernini  version  b<*ing,  it  is  said,  made 
wonl  for  wonl,  —  never  u.Mng  two  wonla 
for  (»ne,  nor  changing  in  the  Spanish  the 
collocation  of  the  words  in  the  Hebrew, 

—  is  very  curious,  and  the  Protevtanti, 
Casbiodoro  dv  Keyna  and  Cypriano  de 
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first,  by  his  great  Code  and  other  works,  gave 
specimens  of  prose  composition  *  which  left  a  *  42 
free  and  disencumbered  course  for  all  that  has 
been  done  since,  —  a  service,  perhaps,  greater  than  it 
has  been  permitted  any  other  Spaniard  to  render  the 
prose  literature  of  his  country.  To  this,  therefore,  we 
now  turn. 

And  here  the  first  work  we  need  to  notice,  although 
not  the  oldest  by  its  author,  is  one  that  was  rather 
compiled  under  his  direction  than  written  by  himself. 
It  is  called  ^^The  Great  Conquest  beyond  Sea,''  and 
is  an  account  of  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
then  so  much  agitated  the  minds  of  men  throughout 
Europe,  and  which  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  fate  of  the  Christian  Spaniards  still  struggling  for 
their  own  existence  in  a  perpetual  crusade  against 
misbelief  at  home.  It  begins  with  the  history  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  comes  down  to  the  year  1270 ;  much  of 
it  being  taken  from  an  old  French  version  of  the  work 
of  William  of  Tyre,  on  the  same  general  subject,  and 
the  rest  from  other,  less  trustworthy  sources.  But 
parts  of  it  are  not  historical.  The  grandfather  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  its  hero,  is  the  wild  and  fanciful 
Knight  of  the  Swan,  who  is  almost  as  much  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  as  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
and  goes  through  adventures  no  less  marvellous ; 
fighting  on  the  Rhine  like  a  knight-errant,  and  mirac- 

Valera,  Uf5<»d  it  freely  when  makincf  wore  ^'n  Amsterdam.    Reyna,  in  1569, 

their  translations  of  the  Bible  in  1509  ren(lere<l  as  full  justiee  to  this  Jewish 

and  1602.    Valera  says,  in  his  *'  Ex-  version  as  Valera  «lid  in  1602.     In  tin; 

hortacion  al  Jytor,"  Es  un  gran  Tesoro  *' Aniorn-stacion  al  Letor,"  he  says  he 

de  la  lengua  Espaftola.    It  was  reprint-  had  u.sed  it  "mas  <|iie  ninguna  otrn." 

fd  at  Amsterdam  moi*e  than  once  for  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  de]irecateN 

the  benefit  of  the  Jcws  there  ;  and,  its  mistranslations,  some  of  wliich  he 

what  is  very  o<ld,  the  cop^  1  possess,  says  wen?  made  **en  odio  <le  Chnsto"  ; 

dated  5606,  bears  on  its  title-page,  as  thus  leaving  no  doubt  that  it  could 

did  the  original   edition  of  Ferram,  never  have  lx»en,  is  B'un'^t  and  others 

**  Viirta  y  examinada  per  el  oficio  de  la  supnose,  accepted  by  the  Christians,  or 

Inquisicion,"  just  as  if  the  Inciuisition  made  for  them. 
VOL.  I.  4 
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ulously  warned  by  a  swallow  how  to  rescue  his  lady, 
who  has  been  made  prisoner.  Unhappily,  in  the  first 
edition,  printed  in  1503, — and  imtil  1858  the  only  one 
of  this  curious  work,  —  the  text  has  received  additions 
that  make  us  doubtful  how  much  oi  it  may  be  cer- 
tainly ascribed  to  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  in 

whose  reign  and  by  whose  order  the  greater 
*  43   part  of  it  seems  to  have  *  been  prepared.  It 

is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  early  Span- 
ish prose 


*  La  Gran  Conniiista  de  Ultramar 
was  printed  at  Salamanca,  by  Hans 
Giesser,  in  folio,  in  1503.  Tliat  addi- 
tions are  made  to  it,  is  apparent  from 
Lib.  III.  e.  170,  where  is  an  account 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  whicli  is  there  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  year  of  the  Snanish 
era  1412  ;  and  that  it  is  a  translation, 
so  far  as  it  follows  William  of  Tyre, 
from  an  old  Frencli  version  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  I  state  on  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  of  Sarmiento.  The 
Conquista  Ix'gins  thus  :  — 

"  Capitulo  Primero.  Como  Mahoma 
preclico  en  Aravia  :  y  gano  toda  la  tierra 
de  Oriente. 

**En  aql.  tiepo  q  eraclius  em]>enulor 
en  Roma  q  fue  bue  Xpiano,  et  niatuvo 
^;r.in  t.ie\H)  el  imperio  en  justicia  y  en 
paz,  levantose  Mahoma  en  tierra  de 
Aravia  y  mostro  a  las  getes  necias  scie- 
(  ia  nueva,  y  fizo  les  cntvr  q  era  profifta 
y  inensagero  de  dios,  y  (|ue  le  avia  em- 
bia<l()  al  niundo  jK)r  saluar  los  hombres 
qele  civye.ssi'n,"  etc. 

Tlie  story  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan, 
full  of  enchantments,  duels,  and  much 
of  what  marks  the  l)ooks  of  chivalry, 
Im'pus  abruptly  at  Lib.  I.  cap.  47,  fol. 
xvii.,  with  these  words:  "And  now 
tln'  history  leaves  off  si)eakiiig  for  a 
tiuH*  of  all  these  things,  in  order  to  n*- 
latt*  what  concerns  tne  Knight  of  the 
Swan,"  etc.  ;  and  it  ends  witli  Cap.  185, 
f.  lxxx.,the  next  chapter  opening  thus  : 
'*  Xow  this  history  leaves  off  speaking 
(;f  this,  and  tunis  to  ndate  how  three 
knights  went  to  Jerusalem,"  etc.  This 
st«»ry  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,  which 
fills  sixty-three  leaves,  appeare<l  origi- 
nallvin  Nonnaii(]^  or  Belgium,  begun  by 


Jehan  Renault,  and  finished  by  Gandor 
or  Graindor  of  Douay,  in  30,000  verses, 
about  the  year  1300.  (  De  la  Rue,  Essai 
sur  les  Bardes,  etc.,  Caen,  1834,  8vo, 
Tom.  III.  p.  213.  Warton's  English 
Poetry,  London,  1824,  8vo,  Vol.  II.  p. 
149.  Collection  of  Prose  Romances, 
by  Thomas,  London,  1838,  12mo.  Vol. 
lil.,  Pi-eface.)  It  was,  therefore,  in- 
serted after  the  age  of  Alfonso  X.,  un- 
less it  was  taken  from  some  earlier  story 
than  that  of  Renault,  which  is  not  very 
likely,  and  it  w^as  put  in  because  it  was 
suppose<l  to  illustrate  and  dignify  the 
history  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  its  hero. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  part  of 
the  work  made  up  later  than  its  date. 
The  last  chapter,  for  instance,  giving 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Conradin  of 
the  HohenstaufTen,  and  the  assassina- 
tion in  the  church  of  Viterbo,  at  the 
moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  of 
Ileniy,  the  nephew  of  Henry  III.  of 
Enj^land,  by  Guy  of  Monfort,  —  both 
noticed  by  Dante,  —  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  work,  and  seems  taken 
from  some  later  chronicle.  There  is  an 
excellent  copy  of  this  work,  which  is  a 
fine  8i)e('imen  of  typography,  in  the  Im- 
i>erial  Library  at  Vienna,  but  the  one  I 
have  most  u.sed  is  in  the  Briti.*ih  Mu- 
seum. It  is  in  two  volumes,  in  parts, 
double  columns  ;  the  first  of  224  ff., 
and  the  second  of  220.  From  the  Pro- 
logo  it  is  plain  that  the  work  as  it 
was  ]^re pared  for  Alfonso  —  "Manda- 
mos  trasladar  *'  is  the  phrase  —  did  not 
extend  Ix'yond  the  time  of  St.  Louis  of 
Fmnce,  who  died  in  1270, 

But  since  the  preceding  portion  of 
this  note  was  published,  a  new  edition 
of  the  Ultramar,  with  a  good  biblio- 
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Castilian  prose,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  earlier  than  that  of  Alfonso,  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  reckon  as  specimens  of  it  the  few  meagre  docu- 
ments, generally  grants  in  hard,  legal  forms,  that  begin 
w^ith  those  concerning  Oviedo  and  Aviles,  already 
noticed,  and  come  down,  half  bad  Latin  and  half  un- 
formed Spanish,  to  the  time  of  Alfonso.^  The 
first  monument,  therefore,  that  can  *  be  properly  *  44 
cited  for  this  purpose,  though  it  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  the  father  of  Alfonso,  is  one 
in  preparing  which  it  has  always  been  supposed  Alfon- 
so himself  was  personally  concerned.  It  is  the  "Fuero 
Juzgo,"  or  "  Forum  JudiouTn^"  a  collection  of  Visigoth 
daws,  which,  m  1241,  after  his  conquest  of  Cordova, 
Saint  Ferdinand  sent  to  that  city  in  Latin,  with  direc- 
tions that  it  should  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  dia- 


graphical  preface  by  Don  Pascual  de 
Gayangos,  has  appeared  in  the  forty- 
fifth  volume  of  Rivadeneyra's  Biblioteca 
de  Autores  Espaftoles,  1858.  Gayangos 
thinks  it  was  prol>ably  ordered  to  be 
prepared  in  the  time  of  Sancho  IV.,  son 
of  Alfonso  X. ;  but  his  reasons  for  this 
opinion  are  not  very  strong,  and  the 
point  is  of  little  im^wrtance. 

^  There  is  a  cunous  collection  of 
dociunenta,  published  by  royal  author- 
ity (Madrid,  1829-33,  6  Tom.  8vo), 
called  **Coleccion  de  C^dulas,  Cartas, 
Patentes,"  etc.,  relating  to  the  North- 
em  prf>vince8,  where  the  Castilian  first 
appeared.  They  contain  nothing  in 
that  language  so  old  as  the  Fuero  of 
Oviedo  and  the  letter  of  confirmation  to 
the  Fueros  of  Aviles  by  Alfonso  the 
Seventh  alrcmly  noted ;  but  they  con- 
tain materials  of  some  value  for  tracing 
the  decay  of  the  Latin,  by  documents 
dated  from  the  year  804  downwards 
(Tom.  VI.  p.  1).  There  is,  however,  a 
difficulty  relating  both  to  the  docu- 
ments in  Latin  and  to  those  in  the 
early  mcxlern  dialect ;  e.  g.  in  relation 
to  the  one  in  Tom.  V.  p.  120,  dated 
1197.  It  is,  that  we  are  not  certain 
that  we  posw'ss  them  in  precisely  their 
oriifinnl  form  and  integrity.  Indeed, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  we  are  sure  of 


the  opposite.  For  these  Fueros,  Pri- 
vilegios,  or  whatever  they  are  called, 
being  but  arbitrary  grants  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  made  were  careful  to  procure  con- 
firmations of  them  from  succeeding  sov- 
ereigns, as  often  as  they  could  ;  and 
when  these  confirmations  were  made, 
the  original  document,  if  in  Latin,  was 
sometimes  translated,  as  was  that  of 
Peter  the  Cruel  published  by  Marina 
(Teon'a  de  las  Cortes,  Madrid,  1813, 
4to,  Tom.  III.  p.  11);  or,  if  in  the 
modem  dialect,  it  was  sometimes  copied 
and  accommodated  to  the  changed  lan- 
guage and  spelling  of  the  age.  Such 
confirmations  were  in  some  cases  nu- 
merous, as  in  the  grant  first  cited, 
which  was  confirmed  thirteen  times  be- 
tween 1231  and  1621.  Now,  it  does  not 
npp<'ar  from  the  published  documents 
in  this  Colleccion  what  is,  in  each  in- 
stance, the  tme  date  of  the  particular 
version  used.  The  Aviles  document, 
however,  is  not  liable  to  this  objec- 
tion. It  is  extant  on  the  original 
parchment,  upon  which  the  confinna- 
tion  was  made  in  1155,  mth  the  origi- 
nal signatures  of  the  ])ersons  who  ma<le 
it,  as  testified  by  competent  witnesses. 
See  ]>osti  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  (A),  near 
the  end. 
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lect,  and  observed  there  as  the  law  of  the  territory  he 
had  then  newly  rescued  from  the  Moors.* 

The  precise  time  when  this  translation  was  made 
has  not  been  decided.  Marina,  whose  opinion  shoidd 
have  weighty  thinks  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Alfon- 
so ;  but,  from  the  early  authority  we  know  it  to  have 
possessed,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  to  be  dated 
from  the  latter  years  of  Saint  Ferdinand.  In  either 
case,  however,  considering  the  peculiar  character  and 
position  of  Alfonso,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  consulted  and  concerned  in  its  preparation.  It  is 
a  regular  code,  divided  into  twelve  books,  which  are 
subdivided  into  titles  and  laws,  and  is  of  an  ex- 
*  45  tent  so  considerable  and  of  a  character  *  so  free 
and  discui-sive,  that  we  can  fairly  judge  from  it 
the  conditi(m  of  the  prose  language  of  the  time,  and 
ascertain  that  it  was  already  as  far  advanced  as  that  of 
the  contemporaneous  poetry.^ 

But  the  wise  forecast  of  Saint  Ferdinand  soon  ex- 
tended beyond  the  purpose  with  which  he  originally 
commanded  the  translation  of  the  old  Visigoth  laws, 
and  he  undertook  te  prepare  a  code  for  the  whole  of 


Fiioro  .\\\zf^o  i.s  n  liarhftrons  phraw, 
which  M>(iiilirs  the  sanuMis  Foniin  Jmli- 
rum,  ami  is  |N>r1m]vs  a  coiTHption  of  it. 
(Covjirruhias,  Tj'sju-o,  Ma<lri(l,  1»)74, 
fol.,  oif  )u  rh.)  Tin*  lii*st  |»rint«Ml  (Mlition 
of  th»'  Fin  ro  .Iuzj?o  is  of  liiuo  ;  tli«*  Ivst 
i-<  tliat  hv  tli<'  Ar.iih'iiiv,  in  Ijiitiii  and 
Spanish,  Ma.lri.l,  IMT^  folio. 

S.'«'  th«'  hiMUix)  pn'fix<Ml  to  till* 
.\i  ii.lfiiiy  s  iMlition,  l»y  I)i>n  Manurl 
i^mli/alml,  y  I'liU-  ;  an<l  Marina's  Kn- 
VI VM,  |».  ill  Mnn.  hi  A<'ail.  do 
Ili-t..  Tom.  IV.,  l.so;,.  IVihaps  the 
iiK-^t  i  uriou>  |«as.«sii:»' in  the  Fui*ni.Iu/^o 
i<«  til-  law  (Lih.  XII.  Tit.  iii.  Uy  i:>) 
•  oiit.iiiii:iuMh»' tn-nuMitUms  ojith  of  ahju- 
r.ttioii  iipm-mImmI  to  thos<'  Jews  who 
W'P-  alxjnt  to  entiT  the  Christian 
<  liun  h.  Ihit  I  pn-fer  to  pve  as  a 
fclM'cinicn  of  its  language  one  of  a  more 


lilwral  spirit,  namely,  the  eif^htb  Law 
of  the  rriiiiero  Titolo,  or  liitruduction, 
**  concerning  thow  who  may  Wnime 
kings,"  which  in  the  liAtin  original 
dates  from  A.  I).  643  :  "Quamlo  el  rey 
morn*,  nengiin  non  <leve  tomar  el  re^o, 
ni*n  facers*"  n'v,  nen  ningiin  ndigioso, 
nen  otn>  onnic,  nen  wrv»,  iien  otro 
onme  estrano.  He  non  onine  de  linaa^  de 
los  godos,  ct  fdlo  dnlgo,  et  noble  et 
tligno  »le  costiuninies,  et  «M)n  el  otoreH' 
niienti)  «h*  los  ohispos,  et  de  los  godot 
mayo^e^,  et  »le  to«lo  el  )K)blo.  Asi  qUf 
nuentn'  qne  f«)mios  ttnlos  de  uu  conueon, 
et  lie  una  veluntat,  et  de  una  fe,  que 
.si-a  entn*  nos  pazet  justicia  euno  regno, 
«-t  {Nxlanios  ganar  la  eompanna  de 
los  angides  en  el  otro  Kieglo  ;  et  aquel 
»|ue  quehrantar  esta  nuentra  lee  sea 
comunga<lo  yor  aerapre/* 
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Christian  Spain  that  was  under  his  sceptre,  which,  in 
its  different  cities  and  provinces,  was  distracted  by  dif- 
ferent and  often  contradictory  fueros  or  privileges  and 
hiws  given  to  each  as  it  was  won  from  the  common 
enemy.  But  he  did  not  live  to  execute  his  beneficent 
project,  and  the  fragment  that  still  remains  to  us  of 
what  he  undertook,  cominonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Setenario,"  plainly  implies  that  it  is,  in  part  at 
least,  the  work  of  his  son  Alfonso.^ 

Still,  though  Alfonso  had  been  employed  in  prepar- 
ing this  code,  he  did  not  see  fit  to  finish  it.  He,  how- 
ever, felt  charged  with  the  general  undertaking,  <and 
seemed  determined  that  his  kingdom  should  not  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  imcertainty  or  the  conflict  of 
its  different  systems  of  legislation.  But  he  proceeded 
with  great  caution.  His  first  body  of  laws,  called  the 
"Espejo,"  or  "Mirror  of  all  Rights,"  filling  five  books, 
was  prepared  before  1255 ;  but,  though  it  contains 
within  itself  directions  for  its  own  distribution 
and  enforcement,  *  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  *  46 
gone  into  practical  use.  His "  Fuero  Real,''  a 
shorter  code,  divided  into  four  books,  was  completed  in 
1255  for  Valladolid,  and  perhaps  was  subsequently 
given  to  other  cities  of  his  kingdom.  Both  were  fol- 
lowed by  different  laws,  as  occasion  called  for  them, 
down  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  all  of  them, 
taken  together,  were  far  from  constituting  a  code  such 
as  had  been  projected  by  Saint  Ferdinand.^^ 

This  last  great  work  was  undertaken  by  Alfonso  in 

For  the  Setenario,  see  Castro,  Bib-  on  the  Catholic  Religion,  on  Heathenism, 

lioteea,  Tom.   II.  pi».  .680  -  084  ;  anil  etc.,  which  wei-e  afterwanls  snhstan- 

Marina,  Historiade  la  I^gislacion,  Ma-  tiallv  incorjiorated  into  the  first  of  the 

tlrid.  1808,  fol.,  §§  290,  291.    As  far  Pallidas  of  Alfonso  himself, 
as  it  ^?oes,  which  is  not  through  the  Opusculos  Legales  del  Key  Alfonso 

firet  of  the  seven  divisions  ]»ro|>osed,  el  Sabio,  })uhlicados,  et<!.,  ]>or  la  Real 

it  consista,  1,  of  an  introduction  by  Al-  Acailemia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid,  183r>, 

fonso  ;  and  2,  of  a  series  of  discussions  2  Tom.,  fol.   Marina,  Legislacion,  §301. 
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125G,  and  finished  either  in  1263  or  1205.  It  was 
originally  called  by  Alfonso  himself  "El  Setenario," 
from  the  title  of  the  code  undertaken  by  his  father; 
but  it  is  now  called  "  Las  Siete  PartidaB,"  or  The 
Seven  Parts,  from  the  seven  divisions  of  the  work  it- 
self That  Alfonso  was  assisted  by  others  in  the  great 
task  of  compiling  it  out  of  the  Decretals,  and  the  Di- 
gest and  Code  of  Justinian,  as  well  as  out  of  the  Fuero 
Juzgo  and  other  sources  of  legislation,  both  Spanb^h 
and  foreign,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  the  general  air 
and  finish  of  the  whole,  its  style  and  literary  execution, 
must  be  more  or  less  his  own,  so  much  are  they  in  ha^ 
mony  with  whatever  else  we  know  of  his  works  and 
character.^ 

The  Partidas,  however,  though  by  far  the  most 
important  legislative  monument  of  its  age,  did  not 
become  at  once  the  law  of  the  land.®  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  great  cities,  with  their  separate  privileges,  and 
the  great  nobles,  like  the  Laras,  long  resisted  anything 
like  a  uniforhi  system  of  legislation  for  the  whole 
country ;  and  it  was  not  till  1348,  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  and  above  sixty 
after  that  of  their  author,  that  the  contest  with  the 

local  authorities  was  over,  and  the  Partidas  were 
^47   finally  proclaimed  and  established  as  of  * l)ind- 

ing  authority  in  all  the  territories  held  by  the 
kinjrs  of  Castile  and  Leon.  But  from  that  period  the 
jrivat  code  of  Alfonso  has  been  uniformly  respected  * 

^  *'  v.]  Srtfimrio"  was  tlic  name  frxv-  303.    Pn*faco  to  the  edition  of  the  P4r- 

•  ii  tn  tlii'Unrk  l>»-^uii  in  tlii*  n-i^^ii  of  St.  ti<las  by  the  Academy,  Ma<lhd,  1807, 

K«M»liii:iiitl,  '*  li«Miiii.M<»/*  says  Alfonso,  in  4to,  Tom.  1.  pp.  xv-xWii.) 

tlw"      liK *•  tn  it,  **all  it  tontains  is  ar-  "  Miuli  tnmhle  arotte  from  the  at- 

ranp'«l  l»y  s«'v<-n>."    In  tin*  mm**  way  tempt  of  Alfonso  X.  to  iiitro«Iuoe  hit 

lii^  own  (  im].- istlividiMi  inttiM'vi'n  jMirts;  co<le.    (Maiina,  I^egiHlaoion,  {§  417- 

biit  it  «li>«'<  not  se«'m  to  have  \H'vn  <*ited  419.) 

l.y  til."  n:ini«-  of  "Th**  Srvfn  Parts"  •*  Marina,  Legis.,  §  449.   Fuero  Ju- 

till  alKiv.-  a  (M-ntun-  aft»T  it  was  com-  go,  ed.  Acad.,  Prvf.,  p.  xliii.  Thrt 

]»oM.'d.    (.Manna,  lyfgislacion,  §§  292-  Alfonso,  however,  intended  to  eitftb* 
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It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Spanish  common  law,  which, 
with  the  decisions  under  it,  has  been  the  basis  of  Span- 
ish jurisprudence  ever  since ;  and  becoming  in  this 
way  a  pr  rt  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  all  Span- 
ish colonies,  it  has,  from  the  time  when  Louisiana  and 
Florida  were  added  to  the  United  States,  become  in 
some  cases  the  law  in  our  own  country ;  —  so  wide 
may  be  the  influence  of  a  wise  legislation.* 

The  Partidas,  however,  do  not  always  read  like  a 
collection  of  statutes,  or  even  like  a  code  such  as  that 
of  Justinian  or  Napoleon.  On  the  contrary,  they 
often  seem  rather  to  be  a  series  of  treatises  on  legis- 
lation, morals,  and  religion,  divided  with  great  formal- 
•ity,  according  to  their  subjects,  into  Parts,  Titles,  and 
Laws ;  the  last  of  which,  instead  of  being  merely  im- 
perative ordinances,  enter  into  arguments  and  investi- 
gations of  various  sorts,  often  discussing  the  moral 
principles  they  lay  down,  and  often  containing  intima- 
tions of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  age,  that 
make  them  a  curious  mine  of  Spanish  antiquities. 
They  are,  in  shorty  a  kind  of  digested  result  of  the 


llsh  the  Partidas  as  the  law  of  all  Spain 
in  his  own  time,  seems  not  to  be  doubt- 
ful, from  Chap.  IX.  of  his  chronicle, 
where  we  are  told  —  Mando  que  todos 
los  omes  de  sus  rejmos  las  ovie^sen  nor 
ley  et  por  fuero  et  todos  los  alcaldes 
juzgassen  por  ellas  los  pleytos  (Ed.  1 554, 
1.  5,  a).  But  we  have  already  seen  how 
imperfect  was  his  authority  for  this  or 
any  other  purpose,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  earlier  than 
which  his  code  was  not  completed. 

■  See  a  curious  and  learned  book, 
cntitle<i  "  The  Laws  of  the  Siete  Parti- 
das which  are  still  in  Force  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,'*  translated  by  L.  Moreau 
Lislet  and  H.  Carleton,  New  Orleans, 
1820,  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  a  discussion  on 
the  same  subject  in  Wheaton's  "Re- 
ports of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,"  Vol.  V.  1820,  Ap- 
pendix ;  together  with  various  cases  m 


the  other  volumes  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
e,  g.  Wheaton,  Vol.  111.  1818,  p.  202, 
note  (a).  "We  may  observe,"  says 
Dunham  (Hist,  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  121),  "that,  if  all  the 
other  codes  were  banished,  Spain  would 
still  have  a  respectable  body  of  juris- 
prudence ;  for  we  have  the  expeiience 
of  an  eminent  advocate  in  the  Royal 
Tribunal  of  Appeals  for  asserting  that, 
during  an  extensive  practice  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  scarcely  a  case  occurred 
which  could  not  be  virtually  or  ex- 
pressly decided  by  the  code  in  ques- 
tion." The  Partidas,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, le^n  more  to  the  Koinan  law 
than  to  the  old  Visi-Gothic,  which  had 
prevailed  in  Christian  Spain  till  that 
time,  and  is  embodied  in  the  Fuero 
Juzgo.  This  may  account  for  their 
continued  authority. 
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opinions  and  reading  of  a  learned  monarcn  and  his 
coadjutors,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  rela- 
*  48  tive  *  duties  of  a  king  and  his  subjects,  and  on 
the  entire  legislation  and  police,  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  moral,  to  which,  in  their  judgment,  Spain 
should  be  subjected ;  the  whole  interspersed  with  dis- 
cussions, sometimes  more  quaint  than  grave,  concern- 
ing the  customs  and  principles  on  which  the  work 
itself,  or  some  particular  part  of  it,  is  founded. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Partidas,  an 
extract  may  be  made  from  a  law  entitled  "What 
meaneth  a  Tyrant,  and  how  he  useth  his  power  in  a 
kingdom  when  he  hath  obtained  it." 

^^A  tyrant,"  says  this  law,  "  doth  signify  a  cruel* 
lord,  who  by  force,  or  by  craft,  or  by  treachery,  hath 
obtained  power  over  any  realm  or  country ;  and  such 
men  be  of  such  nature,  that,  when  once  they  have 
grown  strong  in  the  land,  they  love  rather  to  work 
their  own  profit,  though  it  be  in  hann  of  the  land, 
than  the  common  profit  of  all,  for  they  always  live  in 
an  ill  fear  of  losing  it.  And  that  they  may  be  able  to 
fulfil  this  their  purpose  unencumbered,  the  wise  of  old 
have  said  that  they  use  their  power  against  the  people 
in  three  manners.  The  first  is,  that  they  strive  that 
those  under  their  mastery  be  ever  ignorant  and  tim- 
orous, because,  when  they  be  such,  they  may  not  be 
bold  to  rise  against  them  nor  to  resist  their  wills ;  and 
the  second  is,  that  they  be  not  kindly  and  united 
among  themselves,  in  such  wise  that  they  trust  not 
one  another,  for,  while  they  live  in  disagreement,  they 
sliall  not  dare  to  make  any  discourse  against  their  lord, 
for  fear  faith  and  secrecy  should  not  be  kept  among 
themselves ;  and  the  third  way  is,  that  they  strive  to 
make  them  poor,  and  to  put  them  upon  great  under- 
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takings,  which  they  can  never  finish,  whereby  they 
may  have  so  much  harm,  that  it  may  never  dome  into 
their  hearts  to  devise  anything  against  their  ruler. 
And  above  all  this,  have  tyrants  ever  striven  to  make 
spoil  of  the  strong  and  to  destroy  the  wise ;  and  have 
forbidden  fellowship  and  assemblies  of  men  in  their 
land,  and  striven  always  to  know  what  men  said  or 
did ;  and  do  trust  their  counsel  and  the  guard  of  their 
person  rather  to  foreigners,  who  will  serve  at  their 
will,  than  to  them  of  the  land,  who  serve  from 
oppression.  *And,  moreover,  we  say  that,  *  49 
though  any  man  may  have  gained  mastery  of  a 
kingdom  by  any  of  the  lawful  means  whereof  we 
have  spoken  in  the  laws  going  before  this,  yet,  if  he 
use  his  power  ill,  in  the  ways  whereof  we  speak  in 
this  law,  him  may  the  people  still  call  tyrant ;  for  he 
tiUTieth  his  mastery  which  was  rightful  into  wrongful, 
as  Aristotle  hath  said  in  the  book  which  treateth  of 
the  rule  and  government  of  kingdoms."^ 
1  In  other  laws,  reasons  are  given  why  kings  and 
^ their  sons  should  be  taught  to  read ;  ^  and  in  a  law 
about  the  governesses  of  kings*  daughters,  it  is  de- 
clared :  — 

"They  are  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  may  be,  that 
the  king's  daughters  be  moderate  and  seemly  in  eating 
and  in  drinking,  and  also  in  their  carriage  and  dress, 
and  of  good  manners  in  all  things,  and  especially  that 
they  be  not  given  to  anger ;  for,  besides  the  wicked- 
ness that  lieth  in  it,  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world  that 
most  easily  leadeth  women  to  do  ill.  And  they  ought 
to  teach  them  to  be  handy  in  performing  those  works 
that  belong  to  noble  ladies ;  for  this  is  a  matter  that 

»  Partida  II.  Tit.  I.  Ley  10,  ed.  »7  Partida  TI.  Tit.  VII.  Ley  10,  and 
Acad.,  Tom.  II.  p.  11.  Tit.  V.  Ley  16. 
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becometh  them  much,  since  they  obtain  by  it  cheerful- 
ness and  a  quiet  spirit ;  and,  besides,  it  taketh  away 
bad  thoughts,  which  it  is  not  convenient  they  should 
have."® 

Many  of  the  laws  concerning  knights,  like  one  on 
their  loyalty,  and  one  on  the  meaning  of  the  cere- 
monies used  when  they  are  armed,®  and  all  the  laws 
on  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  great  public 
schools,  which  he  was  endeavoring,  at  the  same  time, 
to  encourage,  by  the  privileges  he  granted  to  Sala- 
manca,^ are  written  with  even  more  skill  and 
•50  selectness  of  idiom.  Indeed,  the  Partidas,  •in 
whatever  relates  to  manner  and  style,  are  not 
only  superior  to  anything  that  had  preceded  them,  but 
to  anytliing  that  for  a  long  time  followed.  The  Poems 
of  Berceo,  hardly  twenty  years  older,  seem  to  belong 
to  another  age,  and  to  a  much  ruder  state  of  society ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Marina,  whose  opinion  on 
such  a  subject  few  are  entitled  to  call  in  question,  says 
that  during  the  two  or  even  three  centuriesxsubsequent 
nothing  was  produced  in  Spanish  prose  equal  to  the 
Partidas  for  purity  and  elevation  of  style.^ 

But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
mingled  with  something  of  the  rudeness,  and  more  of 
the  ungraceful  repetitions,  common  in  the  period  to 
which  they  belong,  there  is  a  richness,  an  appropriate- 

*  Part  ilia  TT.  Tit.  VII.  I^v  11.  except   one  which    had  PxUtcd,  in 

I'artida  II.  Tit.  XXI.  I>t'ye«  9,  13.  a  very  rude  sUte,  at  Salanianca  for 

*'  Tlie  Inw.s  alwut  tli«  Kstudios  (ft'n-  some  time,  and  to  which  Alfonso  X. 

ei  al»-s  -  -  tho.  u:\mo  th»*n  given  to  what  gav<*  the  first  proper  endowment  in 

w«'  now  rail  rniv«*n»iti«*s,  —  filling  the  1254.     (Ilistoria  del  Colegio  viejo  de 

thirtv-tir^t  Titnloof  th«*  .second  Parti»la,  S.  Bartolonie,  mayor  de  la  celebre  Uui- 

an*  n'lnarkahlc  for  thi'ir  wisdom,  —  ex-  vernidad  d<?  Salamanca  por  Fr.  Buix  de 

o'|it  in  I.«*y  11,  which  rehiti's  to  tho  Vcrgara  y  Alava,  corregida  ec.  por  el 

Kiilc  (»f  hooks,  —  and  n'copnze  some  of  Manjm>8  de  Alventoe,  Madrid,  1766, 

th«-  arninjicnieiits  tliat  still  obtain  in  folio,  Tom.  I.  p.  17.) 

many  t)f  tin-  rnivcrsitieH  of  the  Conti-  *^  Marina,  in  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 

nent.     Th«'n»  was,  liowewr,  at  that  Hist.,  Tom.  IV.,  Enaayo,  p.  62, 
period,  no  such  establiahmeut  iu  Spain, 
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ness,  and  sometimes  even  an  elegance,  in  their  turns 
of  expression,  truly  remarkable.  They  show  that  the 
great  eflfort  of  their  author  to  make  the  Castilian  the 
living  and  real  language  of  his  country,  by  making 
it  that  of  the  laws  and  the  tribunals  of  justice,  had 
been  successful,  or  was  destined  speedily  to  become  so. 
Their  grave  and  measured  movement,  and  the  solem- 
nity of  their  tone,  which  have  remained  among  the 
characteristics  of  Spanish  prose  ever  since,  show  this 
success  beyond  all  reasonable  question.  They  show, 
too,  the  character  of  Alfonso  himself,  giving  token  of  a 
far-reaching  wisdom  and  philosophy,  and  proving  how 
much  a  single  great  mind,  happily  placed,  can  do  to- 
wards imparting  their  final  direction  to  the  language 
and  literature  of  a  country,  even  so  early  as  the  first 
century  of  their  separate  existence.*^ 

As  no  more  than  a  fair  specimen  dador,  dando  de  lo  suyo  et  non  tomando 

of  the  ii^nuine  Castilian  of  the  rartidas,  de  lo  ageno  para  darlo  d  otro,  ca  el  que 

I  would  cite  Part.  II.  Tit.  V.  Ley  18,  da  mas  de  lo  que  puede  non  es  franco, 

entitled  **Como  el  Reydebe  ser  granado  mas  desgastad!or,  et  demas  haberd  por 

et  franco"  :  **Grandeza  cs  virtud  que  fuerza  d  tomar  de  lo  ageno  quando  lo 

esta  bien  a  todo  home  {Kxleroso  et  suyo  non  compliere,  et  si  de  la  una 

seiialadamente  al  rey  (juando  usa  della  parte  ganare  amigos  por  lo  que  le.^ 

en  tiempo  que  couviene  et  como  debe  ;  diere,  de  la  otra  jwirte  serle  han  enemi- 

et  \Hyr  ende  dixo  Aristoteles  a  Alexandro  gos  aquellos  d  quien  lo  tomare ;  et  otro-si 

que  el  puiiase  de  haber  en  si  franqueza,  dixo  que  el  nue  da  al  que  non  lo  lia 

ca  iK)r  ella  ganarie  mas  aina  el  amor  et  menester  non  le  es  gradecido,  et  es  tal 

Ids  corazones  de  la  gente  :  et  porque  ^1  come  el  que  vierte  agua  en  la  mar,  et  el 

mejor  potliese  obrar  desta  bonaat,  espa-  que  da  al  que  lo  non  meresce  es  como  el 

Udinol  que  cosa  es,  et  dixo  que  fran-  que  guisa  su  enemigo  que  venga  contra 

queza  es  dar  al  que  lo  ha  menester  et  al  el." 
que  lo  meresce,  segunt  el  poder  del 
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JUAN  LORENZO  BBGURA.  —  CONFUSION  OP  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  XAKVESS.— 
THE  ALEXANDKO,  1X9  STORY  AND  MERITS.  —  THE  VOTOS  DEL  PA  VOX. — 
SANCHO  EL  BRAVO.  —  DON  JUAN  MANUEL,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  PUBLISHED 
AND  UNPU0LI8IIED.  —  HIS  CONDE  LUCANOR. 

The  proof  that  the  "Partidas"  were  in  advance  of 
their  age,  both  as  to  style  and  language,  is  plain,  not 
only  from  the  examination  we  have  made  of  what  pre- 
ceded them,  but  from  a  comparison  of  them,  which  we 
must  now  make,  with  the  poetry  of  Juan  Lorenzo 
ej^ura,  who  lived  at  the  time  they  were  compiled,  and 
probably  somewhat  later.  Like  Berceo,  he  was  a 
secular  ecclesiastic,  and  he  belonged  to  Astorga ;  but 
this  is  all  we  know  of  him  except  that  he  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  left  a 
poem  of  above  ten  thousand  lines,  on  |.he  life  of  A|ftx- 
(ander  the  Grgat  drawn  from  such  sources  as  were  then 
accessible  to  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  and  written  in  the 
four-line  stanza  used  by  Berceo.^ 

What  is  mast  obvious  in  this  long  poem  is  its  con- 

(founding  the  manners  of  a  well-known  age  of  Grecian 
antiquity  with  those  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of 
iknightliood,  as  they  existed  in  the  days  of  its  author. 
Similar  confusion  is  found  in  some  portion  of  the  early 
liternture  of  every  country  in  modem  Europe.  In  all, 
there  was  a  period  when  the  striking  facts  of  ancient 

1  Tli^*  Al.  x.iudro  fills  tin*  thinl  vol-  ed.    River,  Matriti,   1787-88,  fol., 

uiiir  of  tlM-  INm'suis  Aiit<Tion*s  of  San-  Tom.  H.  p.  79,  and  Mondejar,  Memo- 

I'lir/.  and  wa-^,  fi»r  Ji  l(m;j  tiin»\  stranj;«*ly  rias,  pp.  458,  459),  though  the  last 

attrilnit'-d  tu  .Mlon.H^)  th**  Wiw  (N'ic.  lines  of  the  i)win  itaelf  declare  yta  aa- 

Autonio,  Bibliothi'ca  Hisjxana  Vetus,  thor  to  be  Johan  Lorenzo  Seguim. 
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history,  and  the  marvellous  fictions  of  ancient  fable, 
floating  about  among  the  traditions  of  the  Middle 
AgQs,  were  seized  upon  as  materials  for  poetry 
and  romance ;  and  when,  to  fill  up  and  finish  the 
picture  presented  by  their  imaginations  to  those 
*  who  thus  misapphed  an  imperfect  knowledge  *  52 
of  antiquity,  the  manners  and  feelings  of  their 
own  times  were  incongruously  thrown  in,  either  from 
an  ignorant  persuasion  that  none  other  had  ever  ex- 
isted, or  from  a  wilful  carelessness  concerning  every- 
thing but  poetical  effect.  This  was  the  case  in  Italy, 
from  the  first  daAvning  of  letters  till  after  the  time  of 
Dante,  the  sublime  and  tender  poetry  of  whose  "  Divi- 
na  Commedia"  is  fidl  of  such  absurdities  and  anachro- 
nisms. It  was  the  case,  too,  in  France ;  examples  sin- 
gularly in  point  being  found  in  the  Latin  poem  of 
Walter  de  Ch.atillon,  and  the  French  one  by  Alexandre 
de  Paris,  or  de  Bernay,  on  this  sam^e  subject  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  both  of  which  were  written  nearly  a 
century  before  Juan  Lorenzo  lived,  and  both  of  which 
were  used  by  him.^  And  it  was  the  case  in  England 
till  after  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  whose  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  does  all  that  genius  can  do  to  justify 
it  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  it  in 
Spain,  where,  derived  from  such  monstrous  repositories 
of  fiction  as  the  works  of  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys 
Cretensis,  Guido  de  Colonna  and  Walter  de  Chatillon, 
some  of  the  histories  and  fancies  of  ancient  times 
already  filled  the  thoughts  of  those  men  who  were 

'  Walter  de  Chatillon's  Latin  poem  Paris,  was  less  valued,  but  much  read, 

on  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  jwpular  (Oingiiene,  in  the   Hist.  Lit.  de  la 

that  it  w^as  taught  in  the  rhetorical  France,  Paris,  4 to,  Tom.  XV.  1820, 

schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lucan  and  pp.  100-127.)    Tlie  name  of  Lambert 

Virgil.  (Warton's  English  Poetry,  Lon-  li  Tors  is  written  Lamlwrt  li  Cors  by 

don,  1824,  8vo,  Vol.  I.  p.  clxvii.)  The  Ginguen^,  but  is  corrected  in  tlie  ])ub- 

French  Poem  be^n  by  Lambert  li  Tors  lished  poem  by  the  Stuttgart  Verein, 

or  Cors,  and  finished  by  Alexandre  de  1846. 
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unconsciously  beginning  the  fabric  of  their  country's 
literature  on  foundations  essentially  different^ 

Among  the  most  attractive  subjects  that  offpred 

themselves  to  such  persons  was  that  of  Alexan- 
*53   der  the  Great.     *The  East — Persia,  Arabia, 

and  India  —  had  long  been  full  of  stories  of  his 
adventures;*  and  now,  in  the  West,  as  a  hero  more 
nearly  approaching  the  spirit  of  knighthood  than  any 
other  of  antiquity,  he  was'  adopted  into  the  poetical 
fictions  of  almost  every  nation  that  could  boast  the 
beginning  of  a  literature,  so  that  the  Monk  in  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales  "  said  truly, — 

The  storie  of  Alexandre  is  so  commune, 
That  every  wiglit,  that  hath  discretion, 
Hath  herd  somewhat  or  all  of  his  fortune.** 

Jilan  Lorenzo  took  this  story  substantially  as  he  had 
read  it  hi  the  "  Alexandreis "  of  Walter  de  Chatillon, 
whom  he  repeatedly  cites ;  ^  but  he  has  added  what- 
ever he  found  elsewhere,  or  in  his  own  imagination, 
that  seemed  suited  to  his  purpose,  which  was  by  no 
means  that  of  becoming  a  mere  translator.  After  a 
short  introduction,  he  comes  at  once  to  his  subject, 
thus,  in  the  fifth  stanza :  — 

I  desire  to  tell  the  story    of  a  noble  pagan  king, 

With  whose  vah)r  and  Iwld  heart     the  world  once  did  ring : 


•  It  mav  bt  T.orth  notice  here  that, 
althonjrh  tlu*  hoathen  gods  and  goddess- 
es jin*  used  without  stint  by  the  An-h- 
I»ri«'.st,  Just  as  Xhvy  are  by  Ouido  de 
<'oloiina,  I)ar»*.s  I*hrvj;ius,  and  the  other 
siiniljir  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet 
wIhmi  the  sjiin*'  (luido  de  Colonna  was 
tniu-^latiMl  by  IVdro  Xuftez  Delgado,  in 
the  sixtiTtith  rrntury,  afi<l  published 
urnb  r  tlir  au'*]ii«  es  of  Pliilip  11.,  (.'hris- 
tian  |'«'o|ilr  Wi  re  warn«nl  tliat  all  thes«» 
Hiviiiitirs  w.'re  mither  iiiori'  nor  less 
than  d»*vils  :  -  son  y  s«Tan  s«'mi»re  fle- 
inoiii«>s  ;  -HO  luufh  wm*  the  ndipious 
i  and  tVi'liu;:s  of  the  S{»anianlH 
changed  U-Iwim'u  the  thirteenth  and 


the  sixteenth  centuries.  Delgado'i 
translation,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
{jassing,  if  not  very  exact,  is  in  the 
good  old  Castilian  of  his  time.  He 
died  in  1535,  and  the  edition  I  have 
of  his  Cronica  Troyana  is  of  1587  ;  but 
there  is  an  earlier  one,  1  think,  dated 
in  1512. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Litemtun*,  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  pn. 
a  curious  ]»aper  by  Sir  W.  Ouseiey.  Fr. 
Spiegel,  Die  Alexander  sage  bei  den  On- 
entalen  (Ix'ipzig,  1851,  8vo). 

&  (  oplas  225,  1452,  and  1689,  where 
Si'gura  gives  three  Latin  lines  from 
Walter. 
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For  the  world  he  overcame,    like  a  very  little  thing ; 
And  a  clerkly  name  I  shall  gain,     if  his  story  I  can  sing. 

This  prince  was  Alexander,     and  Greece  it  was  his  right ; 

Frank  and  bold  he  was  in  arms,     and  in  knowledge  took  delight ; 

Darius*  power  he  overthrew,     and  Poms,  kings  of  might. 

And  for  suffering  and  for  |)atience    the  world  held  no  such  wight. 

Now  the  infant  Alexander    showed  plainly,  from  the  first. 
That  he  through  every  hindrance    with  prowess  great  would  burst ; 
For  by  a  servile  breast    he  never  would  be  nursed. 
And  less  than  gentle  lineage    to  serve  him  never  durst. 

And  mighty  signs  when  he  was  bom    foretold  his  coming  worth  ; 
The  air  was  troubled,  and  the  sun    his  brightness  put  not  forth, 
The  sea  was  angry  all,     and  shook  the  solid  earth, 
The  world  was  wellnigh  perishing    for  terror  at  his  birth.® 

*  Then  comes  the  history  of  Alexander,  mingled  *  54 
with  the  fables  and  extravagances  of  the  times ; 
given  generally  with  the  dulness  of  a  chronicle,  but 
sometimes  showing  a  poetical  spirit.  Before  settmg  out 
on  his  grand  expedition  to  the  East,  he  is  knighted,  and 
receives  an  enchanted  sword  made  by  Don  Vulcan,  a 
girdle  made  by  Dofia  Philosophy,  and  a  shirt  made  by 
two  sea-fairies,  —  dtias  fadm  mm  mar?  The  conquest 
of  Asia  follows  soon  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  orders  mass  to  be  said  to  stay 
the  conqueror,  as  he  approaches  the  Jewish  capital.^ 

In  general,  the  known  outline  of  Alexander's  adven- 
tures is  followed,  but  there  are  a  good  many  whimsical 
digressions ;  and  when  the  Macedonian  forces  pass  the 
Uite  of  TroY>  the  poet  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 


*  Quiero  leer  nn  libro  de  un  rey  noble  pa- 
gano. 

Que  fne  de  grant  esforcfo,   de  coruon  lomno, 
Conqui<<td  todel  mundo,    metiol  so  bu  mano, 
Tem^,  m  lo  compriere,   qae  soe  bon  escribano. 

Del  Princepe  Alexandre,   que  ftie  rcy  de  Orecia, 
Qoe  foe  franc  «  ardit   e  de  f^nt  sabencia. 
Tendi6  Poro  k  D^rio,  doe  Reyes  de  grant  po- 
tencia, 

KoDoa  conoeci6  ome  en  par  en  la  fofrenda. 
B  inlftnte  Alexandre  luego  en  an  ninn^s 
Comenai  4  demostrar  que  aerie  de  grant  pm : 


Nunca  quiM  mamar  leche  de  mugier  rafei, 
Se  non  fUe  de  linage  6  de  grant  gentile. 

Grandee  signos  contiron    quando  est  infant 
na9ci6  : 

El  ayre  ftie  cambiado,   el  «ol  eacurecl^, 
Todol  mar  fue  irado,   la  tlerra  tromecl>, 
Por  poco  quel  mundo   todo  non  pereci  >. 

Sanchez,  Tom.  m.  p.  1 

7  Coplaa  78,  80,  83,  89,  etc. 

8  Coplas  1086  - 1094,  etc. 
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making  an  abstract  of  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  thr.t 
city,  which  he  represents  as  told  by  Don  Alexander 
himself  to  his  followers,  and  especially  to  the  Twelve 
Peers  who  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition.^  Homer 
is  vouched  as  authority  for  the  extraordinary  narrative 
that  is  given  but  how  little  the  poet  of  Astorga 
cared  for  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  sending  Achilles,  or  Don 
Achilles,  as  he  is  called,  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes  of 
Scyros,  to  be  concealed  in  w^oman's  clothes,  he  is  sent, 
by  the  enchantments  of  his  mother,  in  female  attire, 
to  a  convent  of  nuns ;  and  the  crafty  Don  Ulysses 
goes  there  as  a  pedler,  with  a  pack  of  female  orna- 
ments and  martial  weapons  on  his  back,  to  detect  the 
fraud."  But,  with  all  its  defects  and  incongruities,  the 
"  Alexandro  "  is  a  curious  and  important  landmark  in 
early  Spanish  literature ;  and  if  it  is  written  with  less 
purity  and  dignity  than  the  "  Partidas  "  of  Alfon- 
*  55  so,  it  has  *  still  a  truly  Castilian  air,  in  both  its 
language  and  its  versification.^^ 
A  poem  called  "  Los  Votos  del  Pavon,"  —  The  Vows 
of  the  Peacock,  —  which  was  a  continuation  of  the 
"  Alexandro,"  is  lost.  If  we  may  judge  from  an  old 
French  poem  on  the  vows  made  over  a  peacock  that 
had  been  a  favorite  bird  of  Alexander,  and  was  served 
accidentally  at  table  after  that  hero's  death,  we  have  no 

9  ro]»las  ^'^^O  -  71 6  marica  oanteda  per  ruon, 

10  r '  .J    'q/ia  o.>,1  71  <  Liw  dobloj*  que  ri'flepen    rolta*  del  conirai, 
10  (  (.])  us  300  and  / 1 4.  1, 1^  bayla*,  el  plorant  mnitoli, 

"  CoplJis  3St>,  302,  rtc.  Bien  po<lrieii  toller  precio  u  qiUknUw  no  muodo 

12  Southcy,  in  the  notos  of  his  **Ma-  »^u. 


do(\"  Part  I.  Canto  xi.,  sjx'aks  justly  „„„  ^.^  ^„  „ 
of  tli<*  **s\v(M«t  flow  of  InnguaRe  and  Quo  d«Tr  i^nlielw 
nu'trc  in  Lon*nzo."  At  tlio  end  of  the  5pmitn' ome  riviciw  en  aquella «bor 
Ali'xan(iro  are  two  prose  letters  sup- 
posf  <1  to  have  Wn  written  by  Alexan- 
der to  his  mother  ;  but  1  ])refer  to  eite,  Ltts  dohUs  in  modem  Spanish  means 
as  a  s]x?cinien  of  Lon'nzo's  styh',  the  the  tolling  for  the  dead ;  here,  I  sup- 
following  stanziis  on  tlie  music  which  j>ose»  it  means  some  sort  of  sad  chant- 
the  Macedonians  heard  in  Babylon  :  —  ing. 


Non  eo  en  el  mundo  ome  ten  nbedor, 


Non  avrie  sede  nen  flune  nen  dolor. 

St.  1976, 19n. 
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reason  to  complain  of  our  loss  as  a  misfortune. Nor 
have  we  probably  great  occasion  to  regret  that  we 
possess  only  extracts  from  a  prose  book  of  advice,  pre- 
pared for  his  heir  and  successor  by  Sancho,  the  son  of 
Alfonso  the  Tenth;  for  though,  from  the  chapter  warn- 
ing the  young  prince  against  fools,  we  see  that  it 
wanted  neither  sense  nor  spirit,  still  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  "  Partidas "  for  precision,  grace,  or 
dignity  of  style.^*  We  come,  therefore,  at  once  to  a 
remarkable  writer,  who  flourished  a  little  later,  —  the 
Prince  Don  Juan  Manuel. 

Lorenzo  was  an  ecclesiastic, — hon  cUrigo  6  ondrado, — 
and  his  home  was  at  Astorga,  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Leon  and  Galicia. 
Berceo  *  belonged  to  the  same  territory ;  and,  *  56 
though  there  may  be  half  a  century  between 
them,  they  are  of  a  similar  spirit.  We  are  glad,  there- 
fore, that  the  next  author  we  meet  —  Don  John 
Manuel  — takes  us  from  the  mountains  of  the  North 


Ixw  Votos  del  Pavon  is  first  men- 
tioned by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana 
(Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  p.  Ivii)  ;  and  Fau- 
chet  says  (Recueil  de  I'Origine  de  la 
Langue  et  Poesie  Fran9aise,  Paris,  1581, 
fol.,  p.  88),  **lje  Roman  du  Pavon  est 
une  continuation  des  faits  d'Alexan- 
dre.**  There  is  an  account  of  a  French 
Poem  on  this  subject  in  the  **Notice>s 
et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale,"  etc.  (Paris,  an.  VII. 
4to),  Tom.  V.  p.  118.  Vows  were  fre- 
quently made  in  ancient  times  over 
favorite  birds  ( Barante,  Dues  de  Bour- 
gogiie,  ad.  an.  1454,  Paris,  1837,  8vo, 
Tom.  VII.  i>p.  169-164);  and  the 
vows  in  the  S))anish  poem  seem  to  have 
involved  a  prophetic  account  of  the 
acliievementa  and  troubles  of  Alexan- 
der's successors. 

1*  The  extracts  are  in  Castro  (Tom. 
II.  pp.  725-729),  and  the  book,  which 
contained  forty-nine  chapters,  was  called 
**Ca.stigos  y  Documentos  |iara  bien  vi- 
vir,  ordenada.^K)r  el  Key  Don  Sancho 
el  Quarto,  intiiulado  el  Brabo"  ;  Ca.sti- 
gns  \mng  umHi  to  mean  admce^  as  in  the 
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old  French  poem,  he  CasUyiemcnt  (Vun 
Vkre  a  son  FiLs  "  ;  and  Documentos  be- 
ing taken  in  its  primitive  sense  of  in- 
structions. The  spirit  of  his  father 
seems  to  8i)eak  in  Sancho,  when  he 
says  of  kings,  **<jue  ban  de  ^ovcmar 
regnos  e  gentes  con  ayuda  de  vientificos 
sabios." 

Since  the  preceding  portion  of  this 
note  was  published,  the  whole  of  the 
"Castigos  y  Documentos"  attributed 
to  King  Sancho,  together  with  another 
work,  **E1  Lucidario,"  claimed  to  Ix; 
his,  have  been  published  by  Don  Pas- 
cual  de  Gayangas  in  the  fifty-first  vol- 
ume of  KivadenejTa's  Biblioteca,  1860  ; 
—  the  Lucidario  containing  appaivntly 
such  crude  doctrines  and  siHjculatioiis 
in  natural  science  as  were  cuiTent 
when  it  was  compiled.  I  supiHJse  that 
neither  lias  mucn  value,  except  as  a 
siwcimen  of  Sjianish  prose  writing  at 
a  period  so  curly,  though  it  shouhl, 
pernaps,  l»e  added,  that  tlie  moral  tone 
of  the  Docunieiitos  is  oft(Mi  more  ele- 
vated tliaii  iiii^lit  have  been  exi)ectod 
from  Don  Sancho  or  his  age. 
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to  the  chivalry  of  the  South,  and  to  the  state  of 
society,  the  conflicts,  manners,  and  interests,  that 
gave  us  the  "  Poem  of  the  Cid,"  and  the  code  of  the 
"  Partidas." 

I  Don  John  was  of  the  blood  royal  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  grandson  of  St.  Ferdinand,  nephew  of  Alfonso 
the  Wise,  and  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  danger- 
ous of  the  Spanish  barons  of  his  time.  He  was  bom 
in  Escalona^  on  the  5th  of  May,  1282,  and  was  the 
son  of  Don  Pedro  Manuel,  an  Infante  ^of  Spain,^ 
brother  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  with  whom  he  always  had 
his  officers  and  household  in  common.  Before  Don 
John  was  two  years  old,  his  father  died,  and  he  was 
educated  by  liis  cousin,  Sancho  the  Fourth,  living  with 
him  on  a  footing  like  that  on  which  his  father  had 
lived  with  Alfonso.^^  When  twelve  years  old  he  was 
already  in  the  field  against  the  Moors,  and  in  1310,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  had  reached  the  most  con- 
siderable offices  in  the  state;  but  Ferdinand  the  Fourth 
dying  two  years  afterwards,  and  leaving  Alfonso  the 
Eleventh,  his  successor,  only  thirteen  months  old,  great 
disturbances  followed  till  1320,  when  Don  John  Manuel 
became  joint  regent  of  the  realm ;  a  place  which  he 
suffi^red  none  to  share  with  him  but  such  of  his  near 
relations  as  were  most  involved  in  his  interests.*^ 


Arpote  Molina,  Siicesion  i\e  los 
Mainn-lfs,  pH'tixed  to  the  Condt?  Lu- 
raiior,  ir»7ri.  The  date  of  his  birth  has 
Ihm-u  luT't  »fon'  considered  unsetthnl  ; 
l»ut  I  havi  found  it  f^ven  exuetly  by 
him*«<lf,  in  an  un])ubli.slje<l  letter  to 
lii^  bn»ther,  the  Aixdibishop  of  T<dedo, 
wliirh  occurs  in  a  nianuscrript  in  the 
Niitituud  Library  at  Madrid,  to  be  no- 
ti«  I  •!  h'-rcafter. 

In  his  iTj»f>rt  of  hi«  conversation 
nith  Kiu^'  Snn«  ho,  when  that  nionan-h 
V  I-  on  his  dcath-lx-d,  he  says,  "The 
K  ixff  Alfunxj  an<l  niy  father  in  his  life- 
ti and  King  Saneho  and  myucdf  iu 


his  lifetime,  always  had  oar  houaeholdt 
together,  and  our  officerK  were  always 
the  Kanie."  Further  on,  he  aaya  he  w5m 
brought  up  by  Don  Sancho,  who  gave 
him  the  means  of  building  the  castle  of 
PchaHel,  and  calls  God  to  witness  that 
he  W5US  always  tnie  and  loyal  to  Sancho, 
to  Feniando,  and  to  Alfonso  XI.,  add* 
ing,  cautioubly,  '*so  far  as  this  last 
king  gave  me  opportunities  to  serre 
him."  (Manuscript  in  the  National 
Library  at  Madrid.) 

"  (Vonicade  Alfonso  XI.,  ed.  1551, 

fol,  c.iy-21.  ^ 
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The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Prince  John  seem  to  have  been  managed  with 
talent  and  spirit ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  regency 
the  young  monarch  *was  not  sufficiently  con-  *57 
tented  with  the  state  of  things  to  continue  his 
grand-uncle  in  any  considerable  employment.  Don 
John,  however,  was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit  quietly 
to  affront  or  neglect.^®  He  left  the  court  at  Valladplid, 
and  prepared  himself,  with  all  his  great  resources,  for 
the  armed  opposition  which  the  politics  of  those  law- 
less times  regarded  as  a  justifiable  mode  of  obtaining 
redress.  The  king  was  alarmed,  "for  he  saw,"  sayq  the 
old  chronicler,  "  that  they  were  the  most  powerful  men 
in  his  kingdom,  and  that  they  could  do  grievous  battle 
with  him,  and  great  mischief  to  the  land."  He  en- 
tered, therefore,  into  an  arrangement  with  Prince  John, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  his  friends  and  go 
back  to  his  allegiance,  on  the  condition  that  the  king 
should  marry  his  daughter  Constantia,  then  a  mere 
child,  and  create  him  governor  of  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Moors,  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Moorish  war ;  thus  placing  him,  in  fact,  again  at 
the  head  of  the  kingdom.^® 

From  this  tune  we  find  him  actively  engaged  on  the 
frontiers,  in  a  succession  of  military  operations,  till 
1327,  when  he  gained  over  the  Moors  the  important 
victory  of  Guadalhorra.  But  the  same  year  was 
marked  by  the  bloody  treachery  of  the  king  against 
Prince  John's  uncle,  who  was  murdered  in  the  palace 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.^  The  Prince 
immediately  retired  in  disgust  to  his  estates,  and  began 
<again  to  muster  his  friends  and  forces  for  a  contest, 
into  which  he  rushed  the  more  eagerly,  as  the  king 

^  Croiiica  de  Alfonso  XL,  c.  46  and  Ibid.,  c.  49. 

48.  *  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  XV.  c.  19. 
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had  now  refused  to  consummate  his  miion  with  Con- 
stantia,  and  had  married  a  Portuguese  princess.  The 
war  which  followed  was  carried  on  with  various  success 
till  1335,  when  Prince  John  was  finally  subdued,  and, 
entering  anew  into  the  king's  service,  with  fresh  rep- 
utation, as  it  seemed,  from  a  spirited  rebellion,  and 
marrying  his  daughter  Constantia,  now  grown  up,  to 
the  heir-apparent  of  Portugal,  went  on,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  with  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  victories 
over  the  Moors,  until  almost  the  moment  of  his  death, 

which  happened  in  1347.^ 
*  58^  *  In  a  life  like  this,  full  of  intrigues  and  vio- 
lence, —  from  a  prince  like  this,  who  married  the 
sisters  of  two  kings,  who  had  two  other  kings  for 
his  sons-in-law,  and  who  disturbed  his  country  by  his 
rebellions  and  military  enterprises  for  above  thirty 
years, — we  should  hardly  look  for  a  successful  attempt 
in  letters.^  Yet  so  it  is.  Spanish  poetry,  we  know, 
first  appeared  in  the  midst  of  turbulence  and  danger; 
and  now  we  find  Spanish  prose  fiction  springing  forth 
from  the  same  soil,  and  under  similar  circumstances. 
Down  to  this  time  we  have  seen  no  prose  of  much 
value  in  the  prevailing  Castilian  dialect,  except  in  the 
works  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  and  in  one  or  two  chroni- 
cles that  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  But  in  most  of 
these  the  fervor  which  seems  to  be  an  essential  element 
of  the  early  Spanish  genius  was  kept  in  chock,  either 
by  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  or  by  circumstances  of 
which  we  can  now  have  no  knowledge ;  and  it  is  not 
until  a  fresh  atteitipt  is  made,  in  the  midst  of  the  wars 
and  tumults  that  for  centuries  seem  to  have  been  as 

21  'Ibid.,  Lib  XVI.  c.  4.    Cronica  de  History,  says  of  Don  John  Manuel  that 

Alfonso  X 1 . ,  c .  1 78.   Argote  de  Molina,  he  was  *  *  do  condicion  inquieta  y  muda- 

Sucesion  de  los  Mnniicles.  ble,  tanto  que  a  muchos  parecia  naciu 

Mariana,  in  one  of  those  happy  hits  solamente  para  revolver  el  revno  **  Hist., 

of  character  which  are  not  rare  in  his  Lib.  XV.  c.  12. 
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the  principle  of  life  to  the  whole  Peninsula,  that  we 
discover  iq  Spanish  prose  a  decided  development  of 
such  forms  as  afterwards  became  national  and  charac- 
teristic. 

Don  John,  to  whom  belongs  the  distinction  of  pro- 
ducing one  of  these  forms,  showed  himself  worthy  of 
a  family  in  which,  for  above  a  century,  letters  had 
been  honored  and  cultivated.  He  is  known  to  have 
written  twelve  works,  —  thinking,  as  he  says  in  one  of 
them,  that  it  was  better  to  write  books  than  to  play  at 
dice  ;  —  and  so  anxious  was  he  about  their  fate,  that 
he  caused  them  to  be  carefully  transcribed  in  a  large 
volume,  which  he  bequeathed  to  a  monastery  he  had 
founded  on  his  estates  at  Pefiafiel,  as  a  burial-place 
for  himself  and  his  descendants.^  How  many 
*  of  these  works  are  now  in  existence  is  not  *  59 
known.  Some  are  certainly  among  the  treasures 
of  the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  in  a  manuscript 


*  Argote  de  Molina,  Life  of  Don 
John,  in  the  ed.  of  the  Conde  Lucanor, 
1575.  The  accounts  of  Argote  de  Mo- 
lina and  of  the  manuscript  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  are  not  precisely  the 
same  ;  but  the  last  is  imperfect,  and 
evidently  omits  one  work.  Both  con- 
tain the  four  following,  namely :  1. 
Chronicle  of  Spain  ;  2.  Book  of  Hunt- 
ing ;  3.  Book  of  Poetry  ;  and  4.  Book 
of  Counsels  to  his  Son.  Argote  de  Mo- 
lina gives,  besides  these,  1.  Libro  de 
loa  Sabios  ;  2.  libro  del  Caballero  ;  3. 
Libro  del  Escudero ;  4.  Libro  del  In- 
fants ;  5.  Libro  de  Caballeros  ;  6.  Libro 
de  los  Kngados ;  and  7.  Libro  de  los 
Exeraplos.  The  manuscript  gives,  be- 
sides the  four  that  are  clearly  in  com- 
mon, the  following:  L  I^etter  to  his 
brother,  containing  an  account  of  the 
family  arms  etc. ;  2.  Book  of  C'ondi- 
tions,  or  Libro  de  los  Estados,  which 
may  be  Argote  de  Molina's  Libro  de  los 
Sabios  ;  3.  Libro  del  Caballero  y  del 
Eacudero,  of  which  Aigote  de  Molina 
•eems  to  make  two  se{)arate  works  ;  4. 
Libro  de  la  Caballeria,  p'rolmbly  Argote 
ie  Molina's  Libro  de  Caballeros ;  5.  La 


Cumplida ;  6.  Libro  de  los  Engeftos,  a 
treatise  on  Military  Engines,  misspelt, 
by  Argote  de  Molina,  Eiigaftos,  so  aji  to 
make  it  a  treatise  on  Frauds ;  and  7. 
Reglas  como  se  deve  trovar.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  the  inaniiscript  has  a 
hiatus,  and,  though  it  says  tliore  were 
twelve  works,  gives  the  tithes  of  only 
eleven,  and  omits  that  of  the  Conde 
Lucanor,  which  is  the  Libro  de  los  Ex- 
emplos  of  Argote's  list,  and  the  Libro 
de  ratronio  of  the  MS.,  where,  though 
the  title  is  not  inserted  in  the  list  at 
the  beginning,  the  W(trk  itself  is  found 
entire  ;  but  so  different  in  many  partic- 
ulars from  the  printinl  one,  that  an  edi- 
tion of  it  taken  from  this  MS.  is  much 
to  be  desired. 

The  wish  expressed  in  the  ]>rece(ling 
lines  has,  since  they  were  imblished, 
been  fully  gratified  by  a  publication  of 
all  the  works  of  Don  Juan  Manuel 
known  to  Ik*  extant,  except  his  tieitise 
"  De  laCaza,"  of  which  the  MS.  is  too 
imperfect.  They  may  Ix;  found,  with 
excellent  prefatory  matter  by  Don  Pas- 
cual  de  Oavangos,  in  Hiva«leneyra's  Bib 
lioteca,  Tom.  11.,  18(50. 
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which  seems  to  be  an  imperfect  and  mjured  copy  of 
the  one  originally  deposited  at  PeHafiel.  ^  chronicle 
of  Spain  abridged  by  Don  John  from  that  of  his  uncle 
Alfonso  the  Wise  is  also  there  in  a  separate  MS.,  and 
ought  to  be  published ;  ^  and  the  Treatise  on  Hunting 
was  seen  by  PelHcer  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  be  still 
recovered.^  A  collection  of  Don  John's  poems,  which 
Argote  de  Molina  intended  to  publish  in  the  time  of 
Philip  the  Second,  is  probably  lost,  since  the  diligent 
Sanchez  sought  for  it  in  vain  ;  ^  and  his  "  Conde  Lu- 
canor "  alone  has  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 

accident  by  being  printed.^ 
*  60      *  All  that  we  possess  of  Don  John  Manuel  is 

important.  The  imperfect  manuscript  at  Madrid 
opens  w^ith  an  account  of  the  reasons  why  he  had 
caused  his  works  to  be  transcribed  ;  reasons  which  he 
illustrates  by  the  following  story,  very  characteristic 
of  his  age  :  — 

"  In  the  time  of  King  Jayme  the  First  of  Majorca^" 


Puibusque,  Comte  Lucanor,  Paris, 
18.54,  8vo,  p.  106. 

*  2a  Note  to  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Pellicor, 
Parte  II.  Tom.  I.  284. 

Poesias  Antenores,  Tom.  IV.  p.  xi. 

I  am  aware  that  tliere  are  poems 
in  the  Cancioneros  Generales  by  a  Don 
J  oil  II  Manuel,  which  have  been  gj'uer- 
ally  attnbuted  to  Don  John  Manuel, 
tlie  l{f^ent  of  Castile  in  the  time  of 
Alfoii.-o  XI.,  as,  for  instance,  those  in 
the  (  'anoionero  of  Antwerp  (1573,  8vo, 
W.  17.\  207,  227,  2e>7).  W  they  an; 
not  liis.  Tlieir  language  and  thouglits 
are  «iuite  too  mo<lern.  Probably  they 
an?  tlie  work  of  Don  John  Manuel,  who 
was  Canian'iro  Mor  of  King  Emanuel 
of  PortugJiI  (died  1524),  and  whose 
jKMMiis,  lK>th  in  Portuguese  and  in 
Sjianish,  figure  largi-ly  in  the  Cancio- 
nein>  Gerale  of  Garcia  Rn>s(»nde  (Lis- 
boa,  1. ')!♦),  f<d.\  where  they  are  found 
at  ir.  48-57,  148,  169,  212,"  230,  and,  I 
believe,  in  some  other  places.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  Spanish  "Coplas 


Bobre  los  Siete  Pecados  Mortales,**  ded- 
icated to  John  II.  of  Portugal  (died 
1495),  which  are  in  Bohl  de  Faber's 
"Floresta"  (Haniburgo,  1821-25.  8vo, 
Tom.  I.  pp.  10-15),  taken  from  Rre- 
sende,  f.  55,  in  one  of  the  three  copies 
of  whose  Cancioneiro  then  existing  (that 
at  the  Convent  of  the  Necessidades  in 
Lisbon)  1  read  them  many  yearB  ago. 
Rresende's  Cancioneiro  is  now  no  longer 
so  rare,  having  been  published  by  the 
Stuttgard  Verein.  The  Portuguese  Don 
John  Manuel  was  a  j)erson  of  much  con- 
sideration in  his  time;  and,  in  1497, 
cont;luded  a  treaty  for  the  maniage  of 
King  Emanmd  of  Portugal  H-ith  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Fenlinand  ami  Isa- 
bella of  Spain.  (Barbosa,  Biblioteca 
Lusitana,  LislMva,  1747,  fol.,  Tom.  II. 
p.  688.)  But  he  apwars  very  little  to 
iiis  honor  in  IjOJjc  de  Vega's  iday  en- 
titled **E1  Principe  Perfeto, '  under 
the  name  of  Don  Juan  de  Soaa.  (Come- 
dias,  Tom.  XI.  Barcelona,  1618,  4to. 
p.  121.) 
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says  he,  ^^there  was  a  knight  of  Perpignan,  who  was  a 
great  Troubadour,  and  made  brave  songs  wonderfully 
well.  But  one  that  he  made  was  better  than  the  rest, 
and,  morever,  was  set  to  good  music.  And  people 
were  so  delighted  with  that  song,  that,  for  a  long  time, 
they  would  sing  no  other.  And  so  the  knight  that 
made  it  was  well  pleased.  But  one  day,  going  through 
the  streets,  he  heard  a  shoemaker  singing  this  song, 
and  he  sang  it  so  ill,  both  in  words  and  tune,  that  any 
man  who  had  not  heard  it  before  would  have  held  it 
to  be  a  very  poor  song,  and  very  ill  made.  Now, 
when  the  knight  heard  that  shoemaker  spoil  his  good 
work,  he  was  full  of  grief  and  anger,  and  got  down 
from  his  beast  and  sat  down  by  him.  But  the  shoe- 
maker gave  no  heed  to  the  knight,  and  did  not  cease 
from  singing ;  and  the  further  he  sang,  the  worse  he 
spoiled  the  song  that  the  knight  had  made.  And 
when  the  knight  heard  his  good  work  so  spoiled  by 
the  foolishness  of  the  shoemaker,  he  took  up  very 
gently  some  shears  that  lay  there,  and  cut  all  the 
shoemaker's  shoes  in  pieces,  and  mounted  his  beast 
and  rode  away. 

"  Now,  when  the  shoemaker  saw  his  shoes,  and  be- 
held how  they  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  he  had  lost 
all  his  labor,  he  was  much  troubled,  and  went  shouting 
after  the  knight  that  had  done  it.  And  the  knight 
answered :  *  My  friend,  our  lord  the  king,  as  you  well 
know,  is  a  good  king  and  a  just.  Let  us,  then,  go  to 
him,  and  let  him  determine,  as  may  seem  right,  the 
diflference  between  us.'  And  they  were  agreed  to  do 
«o.  And  when  they  came  before  the  king,  the  shoe- 
maker told  him  how  all  his  shoes  had  been  cut  in 
pieces,  and  much  harm  done  to  him.  And  the  king 
was  wroth  at  it,  and  asked  the  knight  if  this  were 
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truth.  And  the  knight  said  that  it  was ;  biit  that  he 
would  like  to  say  why  he  did  it.    And  the  king  told 

him  to  say  on.    And  the  knight  answered,  that 
*  61   the  king  well  *knew  that  he  had  made  a  song, 

—  the  one  that  was  very  good  and  had  good 
music,  —  and  he  said  that  the  shoemaker  had  spoiled 
it  in  singing ;  in  proof  whereof,  he  prayed  the  king  to 
command  him  now  to  sing  it.  And  the  king  did  so, 
and  saw  how  he  spoiled  it.  Then  the  knight  said, 
that,  since  the  shoemaker  had  spoiled  the  good  work 
he  had  made  with  great  pains  and  labor,  so  he  might 
spoil  the  works  of  the  shoemaker.  And  the  king  and 
all  they  that  were  there  with  him  were  very  merry  at 
this,  and  laughed  ;  and  the  king  commanded  the  shoe- 
maker never  to  sing  that  song  again,  nor  trouble  the 
good  work  of  the  knight ;  but  the  king  paid  the  shoe- 
maker for  the  harm  that  was  done  him,  and  command- 
ed the  knight  not  to  vex  the  shoemaker  any  more* 
"  And  now,  knowing  that  I  cannot  hinder  the  books 


■  A  ftiniilar  story  is  toUl  of  Danto, 
who  waA  a  contemporary  of  Don  John 
Manuel,  hy  SachKti,  who  lived  about  a 
century  after  \yoth  of  them.  It  is  in 
hiM  Novella  114  (Milano,  1815,  18mo, 
Tom.  II.  p.  164),  where,  aft^r  giving 
an  account  of  an  imiwrtant  affair,  about 
which  Dante  was  desinMl  to  solicit  one 
of  the  city  ofliwrs,  the  story  goes  on 
thus : — 

**  When  Dante  had  dined,  he  left  his 
hous4'  to  alx)ut  that  business,  and, 
iNi-sMing  through  the  Porta  San  Pien», 
ht'.-ird  a  blnckHuiith  singing  as  he  beat 
the  iron  on  his  anvil.  What  he  sang 
was  fnim  Dante,  and  he  did  it  as  if  it 
wen*  a  ballad  {nn  canf^rc),  jumbling 
tin*  v»'i-si\s  together,  and  mangling  and 
iiltiTiiig  them  in  a  way  that  was  a  great 
oir»'n<;e  to  Dante.  He  sai<l  nothing, 
liowi'ver,  but  went  into  the  black- 
Hniith's  shop,  where  there  were  many 
tools  of  his  trade,  and,  seizing  first  the 
hammer,  thrt>w  it  into  the  street,  then 
the  pint'ers,  then  the  scales,  and  many 
other  things  of   the  same  sort,  all 


which  he  threw  into  the  street.  Th« 
blacksmith  turned  round  iu  a  bratal 
manner,  and  cried  out,  'What  the 
devil  are  you  doing  here!  Are  tou 
mad?'  *  Rather/  said  Dante,  'what 
are  i/ou  doing  ? '  *  /,*  replied  the  black- 
smith, —  *  /  am  working  at  my  trade ; 
and  you  spoil  my  thingB  by  tnrowing 
them  into  the  street.  '  But,*  nia 
Dante,  '  if  you  do  not  want  to  haye  me 
spoil  your  things,  dou*t  spoil  mine.' 
'What  do  I  spoil  of  yours  f  *  nid  the 
blacksmith.  'You  sing,'  answerrd 
Dante,  '  out  of  my  book,  but  not  as  I 
uTote  it ;  I  have  no  other  trade,  and 
you  spoil  it.'  The  blacksmith,  in  his 
pri<le  and  vexation,  did  not  know  what 
to  answer  ;  so  he  gathered  np  his  tools 
and  went  i>ack  to  his  work,^  and  when 
he  aften^'anl  wanted  to  sing  he  sang 
nlmnt  Tristan  and  Lannoelot,  and  let 
Dante  alone." 

One  of  the  stories  is  probably  taken 
from  the  other  ;  but  that  of  Don  John 
is  older,  both  in  the  date  of  its  erent 
and  in  the  time  when  it  was  recorded. 
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I  have  made  from  being  copied  many  times,  and 
seeing  that  in  copies  one  thing  is  put  for  another, 
either  because  he  who  copies  is  ignorant,  or  because 
one  word  looks  so  much  like  another,  and  so  the  mean- 
ing and  sense  are  changed  without  any  fault  in  him 
who  first  wrote  it ;  therefore,  I,  Don  John  Manuel,  to 
avoid  this  wrong  as  much  as  I  may,  have  caused 
this  volume  to  be  made,  in  *  which  are  written  *  62 
out  all  the  works  I  have  composed,  and  they  are 
twelve." 

^  Of  the  twelvg^jiE0i4wLjigre  referred  to,  the  Madrid 
manuscript  contains  only  four,  and  fragments  of  two 
others.  One  is  a  long  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  in 
which  he  gives,  first,  an  account  of  his  family  arms; 
then  the  reason  why  he  and  his  right  heirs  male  could 
make  knights  without  having  received  any  order  of 
knighthood,  as  he  himself  had  done  when  he  was  not 
yet  two  years  old ;  and  lastly,  the  report  of  a  solemn 
conversation  he  had  held  with  Suncho  the  Fourth  on 
his  death-bed,  in  which  the  king  bemoaned  himself 
bitterly,  that,  having  for  his  rebellion  justly  received 
the  curse  of  his  father,  Alfonso  the  Wise,  he  had  now 
no  power  to  give  a  dying  man's  blessing  to  Don  John. 

Another  of  the  works  in  the  Madrid  manuscript  is  a 
treatise  in  twenty-six  chlipters,  called  "  Counsels  to  his 
Son  Ferdinand " ;  which  is,  in  fact,  an  essay  on  the 
Christian  and  moral  duties  of  one  destined  by  his  rank 
to  the  highest  places  in  the  state,  referring  sometimes 
to  the  more  ample  discussions  on  similar  subjects  in 
Don  John's  treatise  on  the  Different  Estates  or  Con- 
ditions of  Men,  —  apparently  a  longer  work,  not  now 
known  to  exist.  In  the  last  chapter  he  says  he  was 
above  fifty  years  old  when  he  wrote  it. 
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The  third  and  longest^  however,  of  those  unpub- 
lished, is  the  most  interesting ;  but  thirteen  chapters 
of  it  are  missing,  out  of  fifty-one,  besides  other  occa- 
sional and  smaller  imperfections.  It  is  "  The  Book  of 
V^luL^Knight  and  the  Esquire"  "written,"  says  the 
author, "  in  the  manner  called  in  Castile  fabliella'*  (a 
little  fay>le),  and  sent  to  his  brother,  the  Archbishop, 
that  he  might  translate  it  into  Latin ;  a  proof,  and  not 
the  only  one,  that  Don  John  placed  small  value  upon 
the  language  to  which  he  now  owes  all  his  honors. 
The  book  itself  contains  an  account  of  a  young  man 
who,  encouraged  by  the  good  condition  of  his  country 
under  a  king  that  called  his  Cortes  together  often,  and 

gave  his  people  good  teachings  and  good  laws, 
*  63   determines  to  seek  advancement  *  in  the  state. 

On  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  where 
he  intends  to  be  knighted,  he  meets  a  retired  cavalier, 
who  in  his  hermitage  explains  to  him  all  the  duties  and 
honors  of  chivalry,  and  thus  prepares  him  for  the  dis- 
tinction to  which  he  aspires.  On  his  return,  he  again 
visits  his  aged  friend,  and  is  so  delighted  with  his  in- 
structions,—  which,  for  the  age  when  they  were  given, 
are  remarkably  wise,  humane,  and  practical,  —  that  he 
remains  with  him,  ministering  to  his  infirmities,  and 
profiting  by  his  wisdom  and  knowledge,  till  his  death, 
after  which  the  young  kniglit  goes  to  his  own  land, 
and  lives  there  in  great  honor  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  story,  or  little  fable,  is,  however,  a  very  slight 
thread,  serving  only  to  hold  together  a  long  series  of 
instructions  on  the  moral  duties  of  men,  and  on  the 
diftcriMit  branches  of  human  knowledge,  given  with 
eaniestness  and  spirit,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times* 

^  Of  this  inaniisi'ript  of  Don  John  in  copy  filling  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
tho  Lilmirv  at  Msnirid,  I  hiivo.  thnniKli  niiii*  closely  written  folio  p«0et,  but  not 
the  kin(lne.<>:i  of  ri-ute8.sor  Guyangos,  a    containing  the  Coude  Lacanor,  nor  the 
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The  "  Conde  Lucanor,"  which  follows  in  the  Madrid 
manuscript,  and  is  the  best  known  of  its  author's 
works,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  fable  of  the 
Knight  and  the  Esquire.  It  is  a  collection  of  fifty 
tales,^  anecdotes,  and  apologues,  clearly  in  the  Orientrl 
manner ;  the  first  hint  for  which  was  probably  taken 
from  the  "  Disciplina  Clericalis "  of  Petrus  Alphonsus, 
a  collection  of  Latin  stories  made  in  Spain  about  two 
centuries  earlier.  The  occasion  on  which  the  tales  of 
Don  John  are  supposed  to  be  related  is,  like  the  fictions 
themselves,  invented  with  Eastern  simplicity,  and 
reminds  us  *  constantly  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  *  64 
Nights,"  and  their  multitudinous  imitations.^^ 


two  fragments,  which  seem  to  be  incon- 
siderable in  amount  ;  one  of  which  is 
part  of  a  mystic  and  moral  treatise  ad- 
dressed to  t)on  Re  moil  Malafequa,  and 
the  ^ther  is  part  of  the  treatise  on  hunt- 
ing. Of  the  whole  MS.  an  account 
may  be  found  in  the  Spanish  transla- 
tion of  this  History,  Tom.  I.  pp.  498- 
602.  It  seems  to  have  been  copied  in 
1380,  or  at  least  the  Conde  Lucanor  is 
so  dated  ;  that  is,  thirty -three  years 
After  Don  John's  death. 

*'  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  Don 
John  Manuel  intended  originally  to 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  tale  ; 
for  he  there  intimates  such  a  pui-pose. 
In  each  of  the  three  editions  of  the 
Conde  Lucanor  in  Spanish  there  are 
only  forty-nine  tales  ;  but  in  the  MS. 
in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid  th.'r.3 
is  one  more,  —  not,  certainly,  one  of 
the  Ixjst,  —  which  was  published  in  1854 
in  Mons.  de  Puibusque's  French  trans- 
lation (p.  343,  with  the  ori«^inal  SiMin- 
ish  at  p.  489),  thus  making  lifty  stories 
in  all,  —  the  one  omitted  (the  twenty- 
eighth)  having  been  cut  out  apparently 
by  some  over-anxious  ecclesiastic  on  ac- 
count of  its  relations  to  the  j)riesthood. 
(St»e  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. ) 

That  the  genend  form  of  the  Conde 
LucAnor  is  Oriental,  may  be  seen  by 
looking  into  tlie  fables  of  Biditai,  or 
almost  any  other  collection  of  Lastern 
.stories  ;  the  form,  1  me^n,  of  separate 
tah\s  nnitetl  by  some  fi(;tion  common 
to  them  all,  like  that  of  relating  them 


all  to  amuse  or  instruct  some  third  per- 
son. The  first  a])pearanc(;  in  flurope  of 
such  a  series  of  tales  grouped  together 
was  in  the  Disciplina  Clericalis  ;  a  re- 
markable work,  composed  by  PetriLS 
Alphonsus,  originally  a  Jew,  by  the 
name  of  Moses  Sepliardi,  born  at 
Huesca,  in  Aragon,  in  1062,  and  Imp- 
tized  as  a  Christian  in  1106,  taking  as 
one  of  his  names  that  of  Alfonso  el 
Hatallador,  who  was  his  godfather. 
The  Disciplina  Clericalis,  or  Teaching 
for  Clerks  or  Clergymen,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  thirty-seven  .stories,  and  many 
apophthegniii,  su|)posfd  to  have  been 
^ven  by  an  Arab  on  his  death-l>ed  a.^ 
mslructions  to  his  son.  It  is  written 
in  such  Latin  as  belonged  to  its  age. 
Much  of  the  book  is  ])lainly  of  Eastern 
origin  (Alphonsus  sjvys  he  com]K)sed  if 
partim  ex  provi^rbiis  et  castigationibus 
Ambicis  et  fabulis  et  versihus, — Ed. 
Schmidt,  p.  34),  and  some  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely coarse.  It  was,  however,  greatly 
admired  for  a  long  time,  and  was  more 
than  once  turned  into  French  verse,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Barbazan  (Fabliaux,  ed. 
Meon,  Pari.s,  1808,  8vo,  Tom.  11.  i)p. 
39-183).  That  the  Discii>lina  Cleri- 
calis was  the  ])rototyi^  of  the  Conde 
Lucanor  is  prolwible,  iK'c^iuse  it  was 
popular  when  the  Conde  Lucanor  was 
written  ;  iH'cause  the  framework  of  l»th 
is  similar,  the  .stories  of  !)oth  l)eing  giv- 
en as  counsels  ;  Imm^husc  a  good  many  of 
the  proverbs  an*  the  .same  in  both  ;  and 
because  some  of  the  stories  in  both  re- 
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The  Count  Liicanor  —  a  personage  of  power  and 
consideration,  intended  probably  to  represent  those 
early  Christian  counts  in  Spain,  who,  like  Feman  Gon- 
zalez of  Castile,  were,  in  fact,  independent  princes  — 
finds  himself  occasionnlly  perplexed  with  questions  of 
morals  and  public  policy.  These  questions,  as  they 
occur,  he  proposes  to  Patronio,  his  minister  or  coun- 
sellor; and  Patronio  replies  to  each  by  a  tale  or  a 
fable,  which  is  ended  with  a  rhvme  in  the  nature 
*  C5  of  a  mond.  The  stories  are  various  *  in  their 
chara(»ter.®  Sometimes  it  is  an  anecdote  in 
Spanish  history  to  which  Don  John  resorts,  like  that 
of  the  three  knights  of  his  grandfather.  Saint  Ferdi- 
nand, at  the  siege  of  Seville.^  More  frequently,  it  is 
a  sketch  of  some  striking  trait  in  the  national  manners, 
like  the  story  of  "  Rodrigo  el  Franco  and  his  three 
Faithful  Followers."**    Sometimes,  again,  it  is  a  ficfion 


Rrnil»l<"on<'nnot]irr,  nstlic  tliirty-srvrntli 
of  the  Coiidc  Liicanor,  which  is  the 
same  with  tlic  tiist  of  the  I)isci{)Iii)a. 
But.  in  till'  tone  of  thi-ir  niannrrs  and 
<-iviliz;itinn,  then*  is  n  «litlVr«'n<'e  ijiiitt! 
equal  tii  the  two  cent nri«*s  that  wjwnite 
the  two  woiks.  Through  the  tn-nch 
versions  the  Dim  iplina  Clericalis  soon 
IxN-anie  known  in  (»ther  countries,  so 
that  we  finil  traces  of  its  fictions  in  the 
*M;esta  Ijoniaiioruni,"  the  **  Ihvanie- 
ron,"  the  **  ('anterliurj-  Tales,"  and 
elsi'whei-e.  Hut  it  loiiff  n'Hiained,  in 
othtT  i-esjH'cts  «'>  s4'sil«Mi  )KN>k,  known 
only  to  antiquaries,  and  was  first  ])rint- 

ed  in  tl  H^rinal  I^itin,  fnmi  M-ven 

niaiiusc  rii»t-.  iti  thf  Kinjx's  Lihniry, 
Psuis  hv  tin-  Siii-i/'te  des  Ril)lio|diiles 
d'ari-..  IHJI.  'JT«.in.  lL>nio\.  But  Fr. 
\V.  V.  Srhiiiidt  t«>  whom  thrw***  inter- 
I'^teil  in  th  '  l  arly  ]ii««tor>'  of  pmiantii; 
fii  ti«»u  are  mui  h  indehtiil  for  tin*  vari- 
ous «  oiitrilMirion%  he  ha^  hmuplit  to  it 
ItuMi».hed  the  F)i^ci|)lina  anew  in 
lieiliu,  1^-7.  Ito,  from  a  Bn-slau  nian- 
u^••^i|•t  :  and,  what  is  sin;oilar  for  t)!ie 
of  hi*.  !>••-  iili.ir  l«':jniin;^  in  thi<  ile]Kirt- 
ineiit.  In-  xiipjMixid  his  own  edition  to 
U-  thi-  lirst.    It  is,  on  account  of  ita 


curious  notofl,  the  brut ;  bnt  the  text 
of  the  Paris  edition  is  to  U»  ]nvfenv*l, 
and  a  wry  tdd  Fn*neh  jirosi*  ver>ion 
that  accom])anies  it  makes  it  as  a  book 
Mill  more  valualde. 

A  Sjwnish  liook,  commonly  called 
"  I^ocados  de  Oi-o,"  whieli  is  said,  from 
its  lanjniHfC*'.  Udong  to  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  centurj-,  may  be  notii.-***! 
witli  the  Conde  Lueanor.  Its  full  title 
is  Kl  Lihro  Ham  ado  Ikicados  d*Oro,  el 
(|unl  liizo  I^tnium,  Key  de  Persia,  Val- 
ladoUd,  ir>22  ;  but  Mendez  (p. 
notes  an  e<lition  of  1490,  and  tnerr  are 
otliers  of  141»j,  1502,  1510,  etc.  It  it 
an  account  of  the  travels  of  the  imagi- 
nary- Bonium  into  the  farther  East  to 
ol)tain  the  wi.<^doni  of  its  philosophy.  I 
have  never  s<'en  it. 

■*  They  are  all  <'alle<l  Enriemptm;  a 
wonl  which  then  meant  rfor</  or  (tpo- 
/iMfur,  as  it  d<K*s  in  the  An'hpriest  of 
Ilita,  St.  ;J01,  and  in  the  ••(*ivnioi 
(Jenend."  (Hd  lA»nl  Bemerfs  in  Wa 
d<di^'htful  translation  of  Froissart,  in 
the  Mime  way,  calls  the  fable  of  tbe 
Bird  in  Ik»rrowe^l  Plumes  **an  En- 
sam]di'.'* 

"  l  ap.  2.  *  Cap.  S. 
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of  chivalry,  like  that  of  the  "  Hermit  and  Richard  the 
Lion-Hearted."  ^  And  sometimes  it  is  an  apologue, 
like  that  of  the  "  Old  Man,  his  Son,  and  the  Ass,"  or 
that  of  the  "  Crow  persuaded  by  the  Fox  to  sing," 
which,  with  his  many  successors,  he  must  in  some  way 
or  other  have  obtained  from  iEsop.^  They  are  all 
curious,  but  probably  the  most  interesting  is  the 
"  Moorish  Marriage,"  partly  because  it  points  distinctly 
to  an  Arabic  origin,  and  partly  because  it  remarkably 
resembles  the  story  Shakespeare  has  used  in  his  "  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew."  ^  It  is,  however,  too  long  to  be 
given  here ;  and  therefore  a  shorter  specimen  will  be 
taken  from  the  twenty-second  chapter,  entitled, 
"  Of  what  happened  *  to  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  *  66 
and  of  the  answer  he  gave  to  his  vassals." 

"  On  one  occasion.  Count  Lucanor  came  from  a 
foray,  much  wearied  and  worn,  and  poorly  off ;  and, 
before  he  could  refresh  or  rest  himself,  there  came  a 


»  Cap.  4. 

»  Capp.  24  and  26.  The  foUowere 
of  Don  John,  however,  have  been  more 
indebted  to  him  than  he  was  to  his 
predecessors.  Thus  the  story  of  "  Don 
lUan  el  Negroiaantico  **  (Can.  13)  was 
found  by  Mr.  Douce  in  two  French  and 
four  English  authors.  (Blanco  White, 
Variedades,  Liondres,  1824,  Tom.  I.  p. 
310.)  The  apologue  which  Gil  Bias, 
when  he  is  starving,  relates  to  the 
Duke  of  Lerma  (Li v.  VIII.  c.  6),  and 
"which,**  he  says,  "he  had  read  in 
Pilpay  or  some  other  fable -writer,"  I 
sought  in  vain  in  Bidpai,  and  stumbled 
upon  it,  when  not  seeking  'it,  in  the 
Ck>nde  Lucanor,  Cap.  18.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  fable  of  the  Swallows 
and  the  Flax  (Cap.  27)  is  better  given 
there  than  it  is  in  Ija  Fontaine  ;  that 
the  fable  of  the  war  between  the  Crows 
and  the  Owls  (Ca]).  35)  is  originally  in 
Bidpai ;  and  that  the  "Conde  Lucanor" 
of  Calderon  is  taken  from  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Don  John  Manuel's,  and  so 
gets  its  name,  though  the  personage  of 
the  Conde  in  Don  John  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 


Shakespeare,  it  is  well  known,  took 
the  materials  for  his  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  with  little  ceremony,  from  a 
play  with  the  same  title,  printed  in 
1594.  But  the  story,  in  its  different 
])arts,  seems  to  have  l)een  familiar  in 
the  East  from  iho  earliest  times,  and 
was,  1  supix)se,  fo'nid  there  among  the 
traditions  of  Persia,  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. (Sketches  of  Persia,  I^ondon, 
1827,  8vo,  Vol.  II.  p.  54.)  In  Eu- 
rope  I  am  not  aware  that  it  can  be 
detected  earlier  than  the  Conde  Luca- 
nor, Cap.  45  ;  but  the  Fabliau  of  the 
"  Male  Dame,"  in  Barbazan  (ed.  1808, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  365),  is  not  without  re- 
semblance to  it,  and  must  be  nearly 
as  old.  The  doctrine  of  unlimited  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  wife  seems, 
iiidml,  to  have  been  a  favorite  one 
with  Don  John  Manuel  ;  for,  in  an- 
other story  (Cap.  5),  he  stiys,  in  the 
very  spirit  of  Petjuchio's  jest  about 
the  sun  and  moon,  "If  a  husband 
says  the  stream  runs  up  hill,  his  wife 
ought  to  believe  him,  and  say  that  it 
is  so." 
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Riulden  message  about  another  matter  then  newly 
moved.  And  the  greater  part  of  his  people  counselled 
him  that  he  shoidd  refretih  himself  a  little,  and  then 
do  whatever  should  be  thought  most  wise.  And  the 
Count  asked  Patronio  what  he  should  do  in  that 
matter;  and  Patronio  replied,  ^Sire,  that  you  may 
choose  what  is  best,  it  would  please  me  that  you 
should  know  the  answer  which  Count  Fenian  Gonzalez 
once  gave  to  his  vassals. 

"  '  The  story.  —  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  conquered 
Almanzor  in  Hazinas,*^  but  numy  of  his  people  fell 
there,  and  he  and  the  rest  that  remained  alive  were 
sorely  wounded.  And  before  they  were  sound  and 
well,  he  heard  that  the  King  of  Navarre  had  broken 
into  his  lands,  and  so  he  commanded  his  people  to 
make  ready  to  fight  against  them  of  Navarre.  And 
all  his  })eople  told  him  that  their  horses  were  aweary, 
and  that  they  were  aweary  themselves ;  and  although 
for  this  cause  they  might  not  forsake  this  thing,  yet 
that,  since  both  he  and  his  people  were  sore  wounded, 
they  ouglit  to  leave  it,  and  that  he  ought  to  wait  till 
he  and  they  should  be  sound  again.  And  when  the 
Count  saw  that  they  all  wanted  to  leave  that  road, 
then  his  honor  grieved  him  more  than  his  body,  and 
he  said,  My  friends,  let  us  not  shun  this  battle  on 
account  of  the  wounds  that  we  now  have;  for  the 
fivsh  wounds  they  will  presently  give  us  will  make  us 
forget  those  we  received  in  the  other  fight."  And 
when  they  of  his  party  saw  that  he  was  not  troubled 
concerning  his  own  person,  but  only  how  to  defend  his 
lands  and  his  honor,  they  went  with  him,  and  they 
won  that  battle,  and  things  went  right  well  afterwards. 

*  F'  Tiiaii  r;..n/jil»'/  i>  tin-  ^n-at  !u»ro  iias  In-  ^im'd  the  ileciMV^  victory  ortt 

(•r  (  ii>til«',  wliMs  -  a«!vi«iinins  will  1h*  tin*  Moors  whi»*h  i«  well  (leM'ribed  in 

iioti<-i(l  when  \\*'  (oiiir  to  the  i»u4>m  tln^  third  ^lart  of  ihe  "Crunica  Gen- 

KlHiut  tlu'iii ;  an«l  in  thr  biittlf  of  Hazi-  eral." 
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'  And  you,  my  Lord  Count  Lucanor,  if  you 
lesire  to  *  do  what  you  ought,  when  you  see  *  67 
that  it  is  to  be  achieved  for  the  defence  of  your 
>wn  rights  and  of  your  own  people  and  of  your  own 
lonor,  then  you  must  not  be  grieved  by  weariness,  nor 
by  toil,  nor  by  danger,  but  rather  so  act  that  the  new 
dangep  shall  make  you  forget  that  which  is  past.' 

"  And  the  Count  held  this  for  a  good  history  ®  and  a 
good  counsel;  and  he  acted  accordingly,  and  found 
himself  well  by  it.  And  Don  John  also  understood 
this  to  be  a  good  history,  and  he  had  it  written  in 
this  book,  and  moreover  made  these  verses,  which  say 
thus :  — 

*  Hold  this  for  certain  and  for  fact, 
For  tmtli  it  is  and  truth  exact, 
That  never  Honor  and  Disgrace 
Together  sought  a  ivsting-place.* " 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  simple  and 
direct  than  this  story,  either  in  the  matter  or  the  style. 
Others  of  the  tales  have  an  air  of  more  knightly 
dignity,  and  some  have  a  little  of  the  gallantry  that 
might  be  expected  from  a  court  like  that  of  Alfonso 
the  Eleventh.  In  a  very  few  of  them,  Don  John  gives 
intimations  that  he  had  risen  above  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  his  age :  as,  in  one,  he  laughs  at  the  monks 
and  their  pretensions;^  in  another,  he  introduces  a 

•  "Yel  Conde  tovo  este  por  buen  of  Philip  the  Second;  and,  on  the 

cxemplo,"  —  an  old  Castilian  formula,  whole,  tne  phraseology  of  the  Conde 

(Crunica  General,  Parte  HI.  c.  5.)  Ar-  Lucanor  sounds  older  than  that  of 

gote  de  Molina  says  of  such  phrases,  the  Partidas,  which  were  yet  wiitten 

which  abound  in  the  Conde  Lucanor,  nearly  a  century  before  it.    Some  of 

that  **they  give  a  taste  of  the  old  pro-  its  obsolete  wonts  are  purely  Latin,  like 

prieties  of  the  Castilian  "  ;  and  else-  cnis  for  to-vioryow,  f.  83,  and  elsewliere, 

where,  that  **  they  show  what  was  the  — a  word  which  occurs  also  in  the 

pare  idiom  of  our  tongue."    Don  John  rhymed  chronicle  of  Fenian  Gonzalez, 

timself,  with  his  accustomed  simplicity,  where  we  have  **  En  el  eampo  eras 

says,  **  I  have  made  up  the  book  with  maftanaseamos."  (Biblioteca  Espaiiola, 

the  handsomest  words  I  could."    (Ed.  Tom.  I.  1863,  col.  790.) 
1575,  f.  1,  b.)  Many  of  his  words,  how-       *^  Cap.  20. 
ever,  needed  explanation  in  the  reign 
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pilgrim  under  no  respectable  circumstances;*^  and  in 
a  third,  he  ridicules  the  follies  of  alchemy,  then  all  but 
universal.*^    But  in  almost  all  we  see  the  large  ex- 
perience of  a  man  of  the  world,  as  the  world  thei 
existed,  and  the  cool  observation  of  one  who  kne^^ 

too  much  of  mankind,  and  had  suffered  too  mud 
*  68  *  from  them,  to  have  a  great  deal  of  the  romance 

of  youth  still  lingering  in  his  character.  For  we 
know,  from  himself,  that  Prince  John  wrote  the  Conde 
Liicanor  when  he  had  already  reached  his  highest 
honors  and  authority,  and  after  he  had  passed  through 
liis  severest  defeats.  It  should  be  remembered,  there- 
fore, to  his  credit,  that  we  find  in  it  no  traces  of  the 
arrogance  of  power,  or  of  the  bitterness  of  mortified 
ambition ;  nothing  of  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from 
others,  and  nothing  of  those  he  had  inflicted.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  written  in  some  happy  in- 
terval, stolen  from  the  bustle  of  camps,  the  intrigues 
of  government,  and  the  crimes  of  rebellion,  when  the 
experience  of  his  past  life,  its  adventures,  and  its  pas- 
sions, were  so  remote  as  to  awaken  little  personal  feel- 
ing, and  yet  so  familiar  that  he  could  give  us  their 
results  with  great  simplicity,  in  this  series  of  tales  and 
anecdotes,  which  are  marked  with  an  originality  that 
belongs  to  their  age,  and  with  a  kind  of  chivalrous 
philosophy  and  wise  honesty  that  would  not  be  dis- 
creditable to  one  more  advanced.^ 

Cap.  48.  einl,  —  one  of  the  ram»t  books  in  tba 

*2  Cap.  8.  —  1  iiifor  from  the  Caiitle  worl<l  ;  and  the  other,  only  le^s  imre, 

I.iu  aiior  tliat  Don  John  knew  little  piililished  at  Madrid,  1642.    The  refer- 

alnjut  the  \MhU\  as  ho  eiti*s  it  wn»n^  in  ences  in  the  notes  are  to  the  Hr&t.  A 

4,  and  in  Cap.  4  4  AIiowk  that  he  re]>rint,  omitting,  however,  the  inipor- 

did  not  know  it  contained  tlie  comjuiri-  lant  prefatory'  matter,  an<l  e«lit<.Hl  by  A. 

soli  alNtiit  tht>  l»]ind  who  h*ad  the  hlind.  Keller,  ap|M'aml  at  Stuttsartl,  1^30, 

*^  Tlirn*  an*  two  S}iani.sh  etlitions  of  12mo,  and  a  (rennan  tranauition  by  J. 

thi*  (.'ondt'  l.ui-anor  :  the  Hrst  and  Ix^at  von  Eiohendortf,  at  Berlin,  in  1840, 

by  Ar^otc  (h>  Molina,  4to,  St^villa,  l.*)?.*),  12mo.     A  Freneh  translation,  with  aa 

w  'nh  a  ViU'  of  Don  John  prefixed,  and  a  ample  life  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  chiefir 

curiom»  ebsay  on  Caatilian  verse  at  the  taken  from  the  Urge  materials  acattered 
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through  the  Chronicle  of  Alfonso  XL, 
and,  therefore,  chieHy  political,  was 
published  in  Paris,  in  1854,  by  Mons. 
Adolphe  de  Puibu8([ue,  the  accom- 
plished author  of  the  H;stoire  Com- 
part des  Litteratures  Espaguole  et 
Fran^aise.  Don  John  Manuel,  I  ob- 
serve, cites  Arabic  twice  in  the  Conde 
Lucauor  (Capp.  11  and  14),  —  a  rare 
circumstance  in  early  Spanish  litera- 
ture. 

In  the  translation  of  this  History 
into  Spanish  fTom.  I.  pp.  602-606)  is 
an  account  of  a  MS.  in  the  National 
Ubrary  of  Madrid  (No.  129,  A.  4to), 


entitled  **  Libro  de  los  Exemplos,"  con- 
taining tales  and  fables  in  the  manner 
of  the  Conde  Lucanor ;  —  the  MS.  itself 
dating  apparently  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  **  Li- 
bro de  los  Exemplos  "  has  been  printed 
in  the  lifty-fii-st  volume  of  the  "  Biblio- 
teca  "  of  Rivadeneyra,  and  turns  out  to 
be  chiedy  a  translation  from  the  **  Dis- 
ciplina  Clericalis,"  mentioned  anUy  p. 
64,  note.  It  is  followed  in  the  same 
volume  by  another  collection  of  tales 
and  fables  called  **E1  Libro  de  los 
Gates,"  but  it  is  a  work  of  small  value. 


Vf)L.  I. 
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*  CHAPTER  V. 


ALFONSO  THE  ELEVENTH. — TREATISE  ON  HUNTING.  —  POETICAL  CHROKICLB. 
—  BENEFICIARY  OF  UBEDA.  —  ARCHPRIEST  OF  HITA ;  III8  LIFE,  WORKS, 
AND  CHARACTER.  —  RABBI  DON  SANTOB.  —  THE  DOCTRINA  CHRISTIANA. — 
A  REVELATION.  —  THE  DANrA  GENERAL.  —  POEM  ON  JOSEPH.  —  AYALA; 
HIS  RIMADO  DE  PALACIO.  —  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SPANISH  LITERATrRB 
THUS  FAR. 

The  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh  was  full  of 
troubles,  and  the  unhappy  monarch  himself  died  at 
last  of  the  phigue,  while  he  was  besieging  Gibraltar,  in 
1350.  Still,  that  letters  were  not  forgotten  in  it  we 
know,  not  only  from  the  example  of  Don  Jolm  Manuel, 
already  cited,  but  from  several  others  which  should  not 
be  passed  over. 

The  first  is  a  prose  treatise  on  Hunting,  in  three 
books,  written  under  the  king's  direction  by  his  Chief- 
huntsmen,  who  were  then  among  the  principal  persons 
of  the  court.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  an  ac- 
count of  the  sort  of  hounds  to  be  used,  their  diseases 
and  training,  with  a  description  of  the  different  places 
where  game  was  abundant,  and  where  sport  for  the 
royal  anuisement  was  to  be  had.  It  is  of  small  conse- 
(| nonce  in  itself,  but  was  published  by  Argote  de  Moli- 
na, in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  with  a  pleasant 
additicm  by  the  editor,  containing  curious  stories  of 
lion-hunts  and  bull-fights,  fitting  it  to  the  taste  of  his 
own  age.  In  style,  the  original  work  is  as  good  as  the 
sojuewhat  similar  treatise  of  Don  Enrique  de  Villena, 
on  the  Art  of  Carving,  written  a  hundred  years  later; 
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and,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  somewhat 
more  interesting.^ 

*  The  next  Uterary  monument  attributed  to  *  70 
this  reign  would  be  important,  if  we  had  the 
whole  of  it.  It  is  a  chronicle,  in  the  ballad  style,  of 
events  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  the 
Eleventh,  and  commonly  passes  under  his  name.  It 
was  found,  hidden  in  a  mass,  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  by 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  who  attributed  it,  with  little  cere- 
mony, to  "  a  secretary  of  the  king " ;  and  it  was  first 
publicly  made  known  by  Argote  de  Molina,  who 
thought  it  wTitten  by  some  poet  contemporary  with 
the  history  he  relates.  But  only  thirty-four  stan- 
zas of  it  are  now  known  to  exist ;  and  these,  though 
admitted  by  Sanchez  to  be  probably  anterior  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  shown  by  him  not  to  be  the 
work  of  the  king,  and  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  less  ancient 
in  style  and  language  than  that  critic  supposes 
them  to  be.^    They  *  are  in  very  flowing  Cas-   *  71 


1  Libro  dc  la  Monteria,  que  mando 
escrivir,  etc.,  el  Key  Don  Alfonso  de 
Castilla  y  de  Leon,  ultimo  deste  nom- 
bre,  acrecentado  per  Argote  de  Molina, 
Sevilla,  1582,  folio,  91  leaves,  —  the 
tfxt  not  correct,  as  PelUcer  says  (note 
to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  24).  The 
Discurso  of  Argote  de  Molina,  that  fol- 
lowM,  and  fills  21  leaves  more,  is  illus- 
trated with  curious  woodcuts,  and  ends 
with  a  description  of  the  palace  of  the 
Pardo,  and  an  eclogue  in  octave  stanzas, 
bv  Gomez  de  Tapia  of  Granada,  on  the 
birth  of  the  Infanta  Do&a  Isabel,  daugh- 
ter of  Philin  II. 

*  This  old  rhjrmed  chronicle  was 
found  by  the  historian  Diego  de  Men- 
doza among  his  Arabic  manuscripts  in 
Granafla,  and  was  sent  by  him,  with  a 
letter  dated  December  1,  1573,  to  Zu- 
rita,  the  annalist  of  Aragon,  intimating 
that  Arjfote  de  Molina  would  be  inter- 
ested in  it.  He  says  tnily,  that  "it  is 
well  worth  reading,  to  see  with  what 
aimplicity  and  propriety  men  wrote 
poetical  histories  iu  the  olden  times  "  ; 


adding,  that  "it  is  one  of  those  books 
called  in  Spain  OeAtM"  and  that  it 
seems  to  him  curious  and  valuable, 
because  he  thinks  it  was  written  by  a 
secretary  of  Alfonso  XI.,  and  because 
it  differs  in  several  points  from  the 
received  accounts  of  that  monarch's 
reign.  (Dormer,  Progresos  de  la  His- 
toria  de  Aragon,  Zaragoza,  1680,  fol., 
p.  502.)  The  thirty-four  stanzas  of  this 
chronicle  that  wo  now  passe.ss  were  first 
published  by  Argote  tie  Molina,  in  his 
very  curious  "Nobleza  del  Andalu- 
zia'"  (Sevilla,  1588,  f.  198),  and  were 
taken  from  him  by  Sanchez  (Poesi'as 
Anteriores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  171-177).  Ar- 
gote de  Molina  says,  *'  I  copy  them  on 
account  of  their  curiosity  as  specimens 
of  the  language  and  potrtry  of  that  age, 
and  because  they  ai-e  the  l>est  and  most 
fluent  of  anything  for  a  long  time  writ- 
ten in  Spain."  The  tnith  is,  they  are 
so  facile,  and  have  so  few  archaisms  in 
them,  that  I  cannot  Udieve  they  were 
written  earlier  than  the  ballads  of  the 
fifteenth  centurj',  which  they  so  much 
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tilian,  nnd  their  tone  is  as  sinrited  as  that  of  most  of 
the  old  balhids. 


n'wnible.  Tho  following  arcount  of  a 
virtory,  whirli  I  oniv  thought  was  that 
of  Saliulo,  gjuiied  in  1340,  and  drscrilKHl 
in  the  "Cn'mira  di'.  Alfonso  XI."  (lool, 
fol.,  I'rtp.  2o4),  hut  whirh  1  now  think 
niUHt  have  btM*n  some  vii-tory  gained  Im*- 
foH'  1330,  is  tht;  U'st  iwirt  of  what^as 
U'en  puhlislu'd  :  — 

LoH  Mura«  fiieron  Aijendo 

Maltlizifndo  m  ventun ; 
El  )Iiu>f>tn<  liih  ^igulcndn 

Por  hm  piicrt<K<  de  Svgora. 

E  ferioDdo  e  derribando 
K  pn'iidiendo  a  Ian  maood, 

E  Saurtia|(i)  llamando, 
EiTudo  dr  l(w  Chrii(tlaD<MU 

En  alr«nc<*  lo*  lleraron 
A  immIit  de  vM'udo  y  lan^a, 

E  al  caMtillo  ne  tornaron 
E  I'Dtmruu  por  la  nut  tana. 

E  mnrhoH  Mom«  ftllaron 

K>()«^'K-adfK<  jntt^ ; 
El  nomliTv  de  IHiw  loamn, 

Qu«'  ifit  iii(B<tn'>  nrran  plajer. 

The  Mnopc  flr<l  nn,  with  htftullmiK  itpeed 

Ciir^iuir  ^ti^  thi-ir  hitter  flite  : 
Tlie  Master  followiil,  hreiithiiiK  Wood, 

Thn>iii:h  old  ^^tal^a'M  o|ieD  gate , 

And  i*tnirk  an<l  plew,  as  on  he  pped. 
And  )mp]>le<|  ctill  hii«  flvinfc  fo«>f« : 

Wliile  Mtill  t«  lu-Jiren  hU  Imttle-Hhoat, 
St  Jauuvt'  St.JanMw!  triumphant  roee 

Nor  r«i>oil  the  rlptory'*  work  at  la#t, 
Tliat  IhiwiiI  them  to  the  shield  and  ^pear, — 

Till  to  till'  caKtle'x  wall  they  tume<l. 
And  eiiteml  throuf^  the'niaughter  there ;  — 

Till  thf>n>  they  mw,  to  havoc  hewn, 
Their  >IiM»r"i-ii  f(N>inen  pmjitmte  laid  : 

Then  pire  their  (rmterul  pmkv  to  (Jo<l, 
Who  thii.-  \uuehi«alM  hin  gracious  aid 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  ro  much  of 
this  ]MM'm  is  lost. 

So  far  aj»|M  anMl  in  the  oarlier  etlitions 
of  tliis  work.  Since  that  tinio  the 
iHti  III  ill  i| Mention  has  hern  ]mhli.shod  nt 
Slailiid  hy  tin*  goviTninrnt,  in  a  In-au- 
tiful  oi'tavo  voliniH',  undrr  the  •ilitor- 
shi]»  «»f  I)nn  Flor»  !irio  .laner,  1S#J3,  en- 
tit  h-il  '*  l*<H'n>a  de  Aloiiso  el  Oneeno." 
Tin*  nianusi  n)»t  fiom  whieh  it  has  hei-n 
takf  II,  and  w  liirh  is  the  oidy  one  known 
t<»  •  xi-.t.  is  tli«'  sjime  that  Udongeil  to 
!)ii  i:iidi'  Mi'iidnza  in  ir»73,  as  already 
noti«  »Ml  ;  liut  it  is  in  a  ver>'  hail  romli- 
tinii.  It  is  iniiM-rfret  lM»th  at  th»»  iM'pn- 
tnuil  and  at  the  end  ;  and  although 
twenty-four  hundred  and  fifty-six  stan- 


zas are  nunil)ored  in  the  printe<i  ropy, 
some  of  them  do  not  apitear  at  all.  and 
many  more  liu'k  a  few  lines  or  words. 
Perhajw  it  originally  coventl  the  whole 
life  of  Alfonso  ;  hut,  as  it  nwdies  us, 
it  iM'gins  with  a  broken  stanza  in  the 
year  1312,  when  he  came  u^ton  the 
throne,  and  ends  with  another  im|)er- 
feet  .stanza  in  1344,  when  he  entere«l 
Algeciras  triumphantly,  about  six  yean 
Wfore  his  death. 

1  find  no  suHieient  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  the  work  of  a  eontemiNirmnr, 
though  it  is  claimed  to  be  sucli  bv  tfie 
editor.  It  contains  internal  evidenee 
in  stanzas  674,  2021,  2022,  2271,  and 
elsewhen',  that  it  was  publicly  read  or 
n'cited.  Like  the  Po«»ni  of  the*  Cid,  the 
Poi*m  of  Fenian  Gonzalez,  and  otlier 
similar  (rfjt/r.%  it  is  often  thrown  into  a 
dramatic  form,  so  as  to  awaken  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  audience,  aDd 
then-fore,  like  all  such  iKM^ms,  it  i*,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  work  of  invention ; 
for,  although  the  eilitor  claims  theae 
fnM|uent  dialogues  as  proof  that  the 
work  itself  is  by  a  contem|K)rary,  who 
listened  to  them,  —  *'conservaudonoa 
muy  a  menudo  las  conTersacionei  T 
los  .secretos  de  castellanos  y  moms 
(i>.  342),  —  yet  this  is  no  more  credible 
than  it  is  that  Dante  liad  been  in  belU 
or  Walter  Scott  in  the  councils  of  Rich- 
anl  the  Lion-Hearteil. 

Itegarded  as  a  work  of  annuement, 
|>artly  historical  and  |mrtlv  fictitious 
It  has  not  niutdi  merit.  Yhe  author 
se(>n)s,  fi-om  stanza  1841,  to  liave  been 
Diego  Yahez,  and,  as  the  eiUtor  remarka, 
{MThaiM  the  same  Diego  Yafiez  who  is 
ven*  slightly,  and  only  once,  mentioned 
in  t)ie  ])n)se  dironicle.  Chap.  XXI.  But 
whm'ver  he  may  haw  U*en,  he  was  a 
verj'  commonplace,  fluent  riiynier.  The 
g(Mfs  did  not  make  him  |»oeti(^l.  In 
the  E-scurial  MS.  his  (7rsfe  is  written  at 
if  it  wen^  nl»s(dutely  all  prose,  and  it  is 
no  gn'iit  injustice  to  the  work  to  read 
it  ns  such.  It  is  lesK  ample  and  trust- 
worthy than  the  Chronicle  ;  hut  it  oc- 
ensioiially  contains  facts  that  the  Chron- 
icle dtx'H  not  ri'conl.  Among  them  are 
some  that  are  curious ;  rach  aa  the 
complaint  of  the  commons  (st.  72, 
91*9)  ;  the  advice  of  the  kino's  tutor 
1st.  111-152),  which  is  not  nnlike  that 
of  the  Jew  of  Carrion  to  Don  Pedro ;  the 
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Two  other  poems,  written  during  the  reign  of  one  of 
the  Alfonsos,  as  their  author  declares,  —  and  therefore 
almost  certainly  during  that  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh, 
who  was  the  last  of  his  name,  —  are  also  now  known  in 
print  only  by  a  few  stanzas,  and  by  the  office  of  their 
writer,  who  styles  himself  "  a  Beneficiary  of  Ubeda." 
The  first,  which  consists,  in  the  manuscript,  of  above  a 
thousand  lines  in  the  manner  of  Berceo,  is  a  life  of 
Saint  Ildefonso ;  the  last  is  on  the  subject  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen.  Both  would  probably  detain  us  little, 
even  if  they  had  been  published  entire.^ 

We  turn,  therefore,  without  further  delay,  to  Juan 
Ruiz,  commonly  called  the  Archpriest  of  Hita;  a  poet 
who  is  known  to  have  lived  at  the  same  period,  and 
whose  works,  both  from  their  character  and  amount, 
deserve  especial  notice.  Their  date  can  be  ascertained 
with  a  good  degree  of  exactness.  In  one  of  the  three 
early  manuscripts  in  which  they  are  extant,  some  of 
the  poems  are  fixed  at  the  year  1330,  and  some,  by 
the  two  others,  at  1343.  Their  author,  who  seems  to 
have  been  bom  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  lived  much  at 


qnasi  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope  at 
Avignon  (st.  627,  1006,  1076,  1892, 
1930,  and  elsewhere),  although  it  is 
alao  plain  (st.  641)  that  the  other  Pope 
at  Rome  was  not  ignored  ;  besides  which 
we  have  several  notice-s  of  the  Duke  of 
lAncastt»r,  who  meddled  much  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  of  that  period,  and  many 
more  of  Don  John  Manuel,  who  was  ne- 
cessarily in  a  large  part  of  them.  Full 
historical  notes  would  be  very  desirable, 
bat  the  editor  has  given  us  few,  and 
none  at  all  after  stanza  1173,  although 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  stanzas  follow, 
and  among  them  an  account  of  the 
long  sie«ie  of  Algesiras  (st.  2009  - 
2456),  which  is  the  most  important 
event  in  the  iK>em,  and  the  one  most 
amply  described,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  we  have  several  allusions  to  the 
nse  of  cannon  by  the  Moors  (se<*  st. 
2145,  2149,  2350,  etc.,  and,  also,  the 


Chronicle,  Cap.  273),  all  curious,  and 
all  ueediug  iflusti-ation. 

As  to  tne  thirty-four  stanzas  origi- 
nally publislied  by  Argote  de  Molina, 
it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  not 
foun<l  to  have  been  consecutive,  —  six 
occurring  at  st.  28-33,  and  the  rest 
at  St.  704-731,  with  somewhat  differ- 
ent readings.  The  fight  described 
is  at  Siles  or  Silos,  and  occurred  in 
1338,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  Chap. 
CCl. 

^  Slight  extracts  from  the  Beneficiado 
de  Ulwda  are  in  San(;hez,  Pocsias  Ante- 
riores,  Tom.  I.  pp.  116-118.  The  fii-st 
stanza,  which  is  like  the  beginning  of 
several  of  Berceo's  i)oems,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

8i  me  ayudare  Christo   6  la  Virgin  Mffrada, 
Querria  romponer   una  fiiocion  riniada 
De  un  confe!«or  que  ^wo    vida  honruda, 
Que  uad  >  en  Toledo,   en  eita  Cibdat  uombrada 
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Ouadalaxara  and  Ilita,  places  only  five  leagues  apart, 
and  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo between  1337  and  1350;  from  all  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  his  principal  residence  was  Castile, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the 
Eleventh ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Don  John  Manuel, 

and  a  very  little  later* 
*  72      *  His  works  consist  of  nearly  seven  thousand 

verses ;  and  although,  in  general,  they  are  writ- 
ten in  the  four-line  stanza  of  Berceo,  we  find  occasion- 
ally a  variety  of  measure,  tone,  and  spirit,  before  un- 
known in  Castilian  poetry ;  the  number  of  their  metri- 
cal foms,  some  of  which  are  taken  from  the  Provencal, 
being  reckoned  not  less  than  sixteen.*  The  poems,  as 
they  have  come  to  us,  open  with  a  prayer  to  God,  com- 
posed apparently  at  the  time  of  the  Archpriest's  im- 
prisonment; when,  as  one  of  the  manuscripts  sets 
forth,  most  of  his  w^orks  were  written.^  Next  comes 
a  curious  prose  prologue,  explaining  the  moral  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  collection,  or  rather  endeavoring 
to  conceal  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  greater  part 
of  it.  And  then,  after  somewhat  more  of  prefatory 
nuitter,  follow,  in  (juick  succession,  the  poems  them- 
selves, very  miscellaneous  in  their  subjects,  but  in- 
geniously connected.  The  entire  mass,  when  taken 
tpg(»ther,  fills  a  volume  of  respectable  sizeJ 
f  It  is  a  series  of  stories,  that  seem  to  be  sketches  of 

i 

*  Sr««,  for  his  life,  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  f  The  immoral  tendency  of  many  of 

!>]».  1^10  -  H)0,  and  Tom.  l\.  pp.  ii  -  vi ;  the  iK>em8  is  a  point  that  not  only  em- 

un<K  for  an  excellent  criticism  of  his  barrasses  the  e<litor  of  the  Archpriett 

works,  one  in  the  Wiener  Jahrlnicher  (see  p.  xvii  and  the  notes  on  pp.  75, 

d.  r  Litrmtur,  1832,  liand  LVIII.  pp.  97,  102.  eU\),  hnt  nomewbat  (Uatorbt 

2'JO  - '2:>'t.    1 1  is  by  Ferdinand  Wolf,  and  the  Archpriest  himself.    (See  stanns  7, 

hv  boldly  ('oiii[)an»8  the  Arch]>riest  to  86d,  etc.)     The  case,  however,  is  too 

('<Tvjint<"s.    S<*«*  alno  Dozy's  important  ]>lain  to  l>e  covere<l  up  ;  and  the  editor 

**  Ki  i  ln-n  ln's,"  1849,  Tom.  1.  p.  386.  only  partly  avoids  trouble  by  quietly 

^  S;iiii  h<'/.  Tom.  IV.  p.  X.  leaving  out  long  iwasages,  as  from  tt 

^  Ibid.,  p.  2»3.  441  to  464,  etc 
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real  events  in  the  Archpriest's  own  life;  sometimes 
mingled  with  fictions  and  allegories,  that  may,  after 
all,  be  only  veils  for  other  facts ;  and  sometimes  speak- 
ing out  plainly,  and  announcing  themselves  as  parts 
of  his  personal  history.®  In  the  foreground  of  this 
busy  scene  figures  the  very  equivocal  character  of  his 
female  messenger,  the  chief  agent  in  his  love  afRiirs, 
whom  he  boldly  calls  TrotorconventoSj  because  the  mes- 
sages she  carries  are  so  often  to  or  from  monas- 
teries and  nunneries.^  The  first  *  lady-love  to  *  73 
whom  the  poet  sends  her  is,  he  says,  well  taught, 
—  mncho  letrada^  —  and  her  story  is  illustrated  by  the 
fables  of  the  Sick  Lion  visited  by  the  other  Animals,  and 
of  the  Mountain  bringing  forth  a  Mouse,  All,  however, 
is  unavailing.  The  lady  refuses  to  favor  his  suit ;  and 
he  consoles  himself,  as  well  as  he  may,  with  the  saying 
of  Solomon,  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.^^ 

In  the  next  of  his  adventures,  a  false  friend  deceives 
him  and  carries  off  his  lady.  But  still  he  is  not  dis- 
couraged.^^   He  feels  himself  to  be  drawn  on  by  his 


•  St.  61-68. 

•  There  is  some  little  obscurity  about 
this  important  personage  (st.  71,  671,  and 
elsewhere)  ;  but  she  was  named  Urraca 
(St.  1550),  and  belonged  to  the  class  of 
liersons  technically  called  AlcahuetaSf 
or  "Go-betweens'* ;  a  class  which,  from 
the  seclusion  of  women  in  Spain,  and 
perhaps  from  the  influence  of  Moorish 
society  and  manners,  fibres  largely  in 
the  early  literature  of  the  country,  and 
sometimes  in  the  later.  The  Partidas 
(Part  VII.  Tit.  22)  devotes  two  laws  to 
them  ;  and  the  "Tragicomedia  of  Ce- 
lestina,**  who  is  herself  once  called 
Trota-conventos  (end  of  Act  II.),  is 
their  chief  monument.  Of  their  activity 
in  the  days  of  the  Archpriest  a  wliim- 
dcal  proof  is  pven  in  the  extraordinary 
nnmber  of  odious  and  ridiculous  names 
and  epithets  accumulated  on  them  in 
St.  898-902. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  Alonso  Martinez  de  Toledo,  a 


chaplain  of  John  II.,  wrote,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  book,  '*  De  los 
vicios  de  las  mulas  mujeres  y  compli- 
siones  de  los  hombres."  Mendez  (Ty- 
pographia,  pp.  304  -  306)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  an  edition  of  1499,  and  says 
there  are  others  of  1518,  1529,  and 
1547.  It  commonly  passes  under  an 
indecent  name,  and  its  grossness  ])roba- 
bly  caused  it  to  be  so  hunted  down, 
that  copies  of  it  are  excessively  rare.  I 
have  seen  only  those  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna,  which  are  of  1529 
and  1547.  Although  in  prose,  it  is,  in 
some  respects,  akin  to  the  work  of  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita,  but  in  more  to  the 
Celestina.  A  full  account  of  it  may  l)c 
found  in  the  Blatter  fur  literaris<;he 
Uiiterhaltung,  1850,  No.  234. 
W  St.  72,  etc.,  88,  etc.,  95,  etc. 
When  the  affair  is  over,  he  says, 
Quaintly,  *'  El  comi6  la  vianda,  ^  a  wi 
fiso  rumiar." 
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fate,  like  the  son  of  a  Moorish  king,  whose  history  he 
then  rehites ;  and,  after  some  astrological  ruminations, 
declares  himself  to  be  bom  under  the  star  of  Venus, 
and  inevitably  subject  to  her  control.  Another  failure 
follows ;  and  then  Love  comes  in  person  to  visit  him, 
and  counsels  him  in  a  series  of  fables,  w^hich  are  toM 
with  great  ease  and  spirit.  The  poet  answers  gnavely. 
He  is  offended  with  Don  Amor  for  his  falsehood, 
charges  him  with  being  guilty,  either  by  implication 
or  directly,  of  all  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  fortifies 
each  of  his  positions  with  an  appropriate  apologue.^ 

The  Archpriest  now  goes  to  Doria  Venus,  who, 
though  he  knew  Ovid,  is  represented  as  the  wife  of 
Don  Amor ;  and,  taking  counsel  of  her,  is  successful. 
But  the  story  he  relates  is  evidently  a,  fiction,  though 
it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  facts  of  the  poet's 
own  case.  It  is  borrow^ed  from  a  dialogue  or  play, 
written  before  the  year  1300,  by  Pamphylus  Maurianus 

or  Maurilianus,  and  long  attributed  to  Ovid  ;  but 
*  74   the  Castilian  poet  has  successfully  *  given  to 

what  he  adopted  the  coloring  of  his  OAvn  national 
manners.  All  this  portion,  which  fills  above  a  thousand 
lines,  is  somewhat  free  in  its  tone ;  and  the  Archpriest^ 
alarmed  at  himself,  turns  suddenly  roimd  and  adds  a 
series  of  severe  moral  warnings  and  teachings  to  the 
sex,  which  he  as  suddenly  breaks  off,  and,  without  any 
assif^ned  reason,  goes  to  the  mountains  near  Segovia. 
But  the  month  in  w^hicli  he  makes  his  journey  is  March ; 
the  season  is  rough,  and  several  of  his  adventures  are 
anything  but  agreeable.  Still  he  preserves  the  same 
light  and  thoughtless  air ;  and  this  part  of  his  history 
is  mingled  with  spirited  pastoral  songs  in  the  Proven9al 

M  St.  119, 142,  etc.,  171.  etc.,  203,  etc.  in  the  French  Fal)Uaux,aml  the  En^li&b 
Such  diwoursing  as  this  la.^t  pa.s.su>?e  af-  reader  finds  a  strikinff  spefrimen  of  it  in 
.^rdsun  the  seven  deadly  sins  is  common    the  *'  Persone's  Tale '  of  Chauoer. 
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manner,  called  "  Cantigas  de  Serrana,"  as  the  preceding 
portions  had  been  mingled  with  fables,  which  he  calls 
Enxiemplos,"  or  stories,^ 

A  shrine,  much  frequented  by  the  devout,  is  near 
that  part  of  the  Sierra  where  his  joumeyings  lay ;  and 
he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  which  he  illustrates  with 
sacred  hymns,  just  as  he  had  before  illustrated  his  love 
adventures  with  apologues  and  songs.  But  Lent  ap- 
proaches, and  he  hurries  home.  He  is  hardly  arrived, 
however,  when  he  receives  a  summons  in  form  from 
Dofia  Quaresma  (Madame  Lent)  to  attend  her  in  arms, 
with  all  her  other  archpriests  and  clergy,  in  order  to 
make  a  foray,  like  a  foray  into  the  territory  of  the 
Moors,  against  Don  Camaval  and  his  adherents.  One 
of  these  allegorical  battles,  which  were  in  great  favor 
with  the  Trouveurs  and  other  metre-mongers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  then  follows,  in  which  figure  Don  Tocino 
(Mr.  Bacon)  and  Doria  Cecina  (Mrs.  Hung-Beef ),  with 
other  similar  personages.  The  result,  of  course,  since 
it  is  now  the  season  of  Lent,  is  the  defeat  and  im- 
prisonment of  Don  Camaval ;  but  when  that  season 
closes,  the  allegorical  prisoner  necessarily  escapes, 
and,  *  raising  anew  such  followers  as  Mr.  Lunch  *  75 
and  Mr.  Breakfast,  again  takes  the  field,  and  is 
again  triimiphant^* 

»  St.  657-559,  with  419  and  548.  in  the  Northern  French  literature  of 

Pamphyluade  Aniore,  F.  A.  Ebert,  Bib-  the  period,  I  should  think  the  Arch- 

liogramhisches  Lexicon,  Leipzig,  1830,  prie^it  had  found  his  models  there,  since 

4to,  Tom.  n.  p.  297.    P.  Leyseri  Hist,  it  is  there  he  generally  resorts.  The 

Poet.  Medii  Mvi,  HaltB,  1721,  8vo,  p.  Caiitiga  (le  Serraim,  st.  996,  be«^inning 

2071.     Sanchez,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  xxiii,  **Cerca  la  Tablada,"  is  very  droll.  It 

xxiv.    The  story  of  Paraphylus  in  the  is  one  of  those  about  which  Argote  de 

Archprie^it's  version  is  in  stanzas  555  -  Molina  made  a  mistake,  attributing 

865.   The  story  of  the  Archpriest's  own  them  to  the  time  of  St.  Ferdinand! 

journey  is  in  stanzas  924-1017.    The  See  post.  Chap.  VI.  n.  18. 

Serranas  in  this  portion  are,  I  think,  St.  1017-1040.     The  "  Bataille 

imitations  of  the  Pastorelas  or  Pasto-  des  Vins,"  by  D'Andeli,  may  be  cited 

relies  of  the  Troubadours.     (Kaynou-  (Barbazan,  ed.  Meon,  Tom.  I.  p.  152), 

ard,  Troulwdours,  Tom.  II.  pp.  229,  but  the  "Bataille  de  Karesme  et  de 

etc.)  If  such  poems  occurred  fret^uently  Chamage"  (Ibid.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  80)  is 
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Don  Camaval  now  unites  himself  to  Don  Amor,  and 
both  appear  in  state  as  emperors.  Don  Amor  is  re- 
ceived with  especial  jubilee  ;  clergy  and  laity,  friars, 
nuns,  and  joiigleiirs^  g^ii^g  out  in  wild  procession  to 
meet  and  welcome  him.^  But  the  honor  of  formally 
receiving  his  Majesty,  though  claimed  by  all,  and  fore- 
most by  the  nuns,  is  granted  only  to  the  poet.  To  the 
poet,  too,  Don  Amor  relates  his  adventures  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter  at  Seville  and  Toledo,  and  then  leaves 
him  to  go  in  search  of  others.  Meanwhile,  the  Arch- 
priest,  with  the  assistance  of  his  cunning  agent  Trota- 
conveiitos,  begins  a  new  series  of  love  intrigues,  even 
more  freely  mingled  with  fables  than  the  first,  and 
ends  them  only  by  the  death  of  Trota-conventos  her- 
self, with  whose  epitaph  the  more  carefully  connected 
portion  of  the  Archpriest's  works  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  volume  contains,  however,  besides  this 
portion,  several  smaller  poems,  on  subjects  as  widely 
different  as  the  "  Christian's  Armor  "  and  the  "  Praise 
of  Little  Women,"  some  of  which  seem  related  to  the 
main  series,  though  none  of  them  have  any  apparent 
connection  with  each  other.^^ 

The  tone  of  the  Archpriest's  poetry  is  very  various. 

In  general,  a  satirical  spirit  prevails  in  it,  not  un- 
mingled  with  a  quiet  humor.  This  spirit  often  extends 
into  the  gravest  portions ;  and  how  fearless  he-  was 
when  he  indulged  himself  in  it,  a  passage  on  the 
influence  of  money  and  corruption  at  the  court 
of  Rome  leaves  no  doubt.^'     Other  parts,  like  the 

more  in  ]>oint.    Tliero  an?  others  on  Church, or  panxiies  of  them,  applie<l  to 

other  suhjects.    For  tlie  marvellously  Don  Amor,  like  the  j^crji^ic/iM^iitmit^. 

savory  personages  in  the  Arehpriest's  It  seems  downright  blasphemy  against 

battle,  see  stanzas  1080,  1160,  1 170,  etc.  what  was  then  thought  most  sacml. 

IS  St.  1184,  etc.,  1190-1229.    It  is  ^  Stanzas  1221, 1229,  etc.,  1277,etc., 

not  quite  easy  to  see  how  the  Archpriest  1 289, 1 491,  1 492,  etc.,  1550,  etc.,  1558  - 

ventured  some  things  in  the  last  pas-  1681. 

sage.     Parts  of  the  ])rocession  come  Stanzas  464,  etc.  As  in  many  other 

singing  the  most  solemn  hymns  of  the  passages,  the  Archpriest  is  here  upon 
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•  verses  on  *  Death,  are  solemn,  and  even  some-  *  76 
times  tender ;  while  yet  others,  like  the  hymns 
to  the  Madonna,  breathe  the  purest  spirit  of  Catholic 
devotion ;  so  that,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  easy,  in 
the  whole  body  of  Spanish  literature,  to  find  a  volume 
showing  a  greater  variety  in  its  subjects,  or  in  the 
modes  of  managing  and  exhibiting  them.^® 
)(^  The  happiest  success  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  is  to 
be  found  in  the  many  tales  and  apologues  which  he  has 
^  scattered  on  all  sides  to  illustrate  the  adventures  that 
constitute  a  framework  for  his  poetry,  like  that  of  the 
"  Conde  Lucanor  "  or  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  Most 
of  them  are  familiar  to  us,  being  taken  from  the  old 
storehouses  of  ^sop  and  Phsedrus,  or  rather  from  the 
versions  of  these  fabulists  common  in  the  earliest 
Northern  French  poetry.^^  Among  the  more  fortunate 
of  his  very  free  imitations  is  the  fable  of  the  Frogs 
who  asked  for  a  King  from  Jupiter,  that  of  the  Dog 
who  lost  by  his  Greediness  the  Meat  he  carried  in  his 
Mouth,  and  that  of  the  Hares  who  took  Courage  when 
they  saw  the  Frogs  were  more  timid  than  themselves.^ 
A  few  of  them  have  a  truth,  a  simplicity,  and  even  a 
grace,  which  have  rarely  been  surpassed  in  the  same 

ground  already  occupied  by  the  North-  in  tlie  Prologue  to  lier  own  Fables,  they 

eni  French  |K)ets.     See  the  "Usurer's  are  probably  as  early  as  1240.  (See 

Patt-r-Noster,"  and  "Credo,"  in  Ikrba-  Poesies  de  Marie  de  France,  ed.  Roijue- 

zan,  Fabliaux,  Tom  IV.  pp.  99  and  fort,  Paris,  1820,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  p.  61, 

106.  and  the  admirable  discussions  in  De  la 

1*  stanzas  1494,  etc.,  1609,  etc.  Rue  sur  les  Uardt'S,  h's  Jon-jfleurs  et  les 

The  Archpriest  says  of  the  fable  Trouv^ivs,  Caen,  1834,  8vo,  Tom.  1.  pp. 

of  the  Mountain  that  brought  forth  a  198-202,  and  Tom.  III.  pp.  47-101.) 

Moils*',  that  it  "was  composed  by  Iso-  To  one  or  both  of  these  I.sojn^ts  thti 

pet**."    Now,  there  were  at  lea.st  two  Archpriest  went  for  a  part  of  his  fables, 

collections  of  fables  in  French  in  the  — iwrhaps  for  all  of  them.     Don  Juan 

thirteenth  century  that  passed  under  Manuel,  his  contemporary,  probably  ilitl 

the  name  of  yso|>et,  and  are  published  the  siime,  and  sometimes  took  the  same 

in  R<>b<»rt,  **  Fables  Inedites  "  (Paris,  fables  ;  e.  g.  (^onde  Lucanor,  Capp.  43, 

1^*25,  2  Tom.  8vo)  ;  and  as  Marie  de  26,  and  49,  which  are  the  fables  of  the 

Fnmee,  who  live<l  at  the  (H)urt  of  Henry  Archpriest,  stanzas   1386,   1411,  and 

III.  of  Kngland,  then  the  resort  of  the  1428. 

Northern  French  iK)ets,  alludes  to  them  Stanzas  189,  206,  1419. 
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form  of  composition ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  City 
Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,  which,  if  we  follow  it 
from  ^Esop  through  Horace  to  La  Fontaine,  we  shall 
nowhere  find  better  told  than  it  is  by  the  Arch- 
priest.^ 

*  77      *  What  strikes  us  most,  however,  and  remains 
with  us  longest  after  reading  his  poetry,  is  the 

1 natural  and  spirited  tone^hat  prevails  over  every 
other.  In  this  he  is  like  Chaucer,  who  wrote  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  century.  Indeed,  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  poets  is  remarkable  in  some 
other  particulars.  Both  often  sought  their  materials 
in  the  Northern  French  poetry ;  both  have  that  mix- 
ture of  devotion  and  a  licentious  immorality,  much  of 
which  belonged  to  their  age,  but  some  of  it  to  their 
personal  characters;  and  both  show  a  wide  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  a  great  happiness  in  sketching 
the  details  of  individual  manners.  The  original  temper 
of  each  made  him  satirical  and  humorous ;  and  each, 
in  his  own  country,  became  the  founder  of  some  of 
the  forms  of  its  popular  poetry,  introducing  new 
metres  and  combinations,  and  carrying  them  out  in  a 
versification  which,  though  generally  rude  and  irregu- 
lar, is  often  flowing  and  nervous,  and  always  natunil. 
The  Archpriest  has  not,  indeed,  the  tenderness,  the 
elevation,  or  the  general  power  of  Chaucer ;  but  his 
genius  has  a  compass,  and  his  vei'se  a  skill  and  success, 
that  show  him  to  be  more  nearly  akin  to  the  great 

2^  It  l)p«rfiis  tliiis,  stonza  1344  :  —  And  so  on  tlirou^^h  eight  more  stanzas. 
„    ,  ^  Now,  besides  the  Oreek  attributed  to 

"  "."SIS"  r^sjLt'^irbf;'*'        t    °f  "o"**.. 

Un  mur  fraucu  barba  recibioi'  en  su  cara,  can  be  found  above  twenty  versions  of 
Cunvldoi'   ynntar  e  diole  una  fiiba.  this  fable,  amoniT  which  are  two  in 

Si>ani8h  :  one  by  Hart.  Leon,  de  Aroen- 
VftAi^en  mosa  ,K>bro  buen  gwto  4  buena  caim,    gola,  and  the  other  by  Samanicffo  ;  but 

(•on  la  fHtra  vlmdn    buena  roluntad  para,  f         i.  *u„  a-  i  :^  *i.   ^  1..  t 

A  los  iH.j.n...  nm.g:in«  el  p\m^T  io«  ripari,         I  think  the  Archpnest  s  18  the  best  of 

l*agoH  del  bueu  tulunte   mur  de  tiuadalaxarik       the  wholc. 
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English  master  than  will  be  believed,  except  by  those 
who  have  carefully  read  the  works  of  both. 

The  Archpriest  of  Hita  lived  in  the  last  years  of 
Alfonso  the  Eleventh,  and  perhaps  somewhat  later. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  or  in  1350, 
we  find  a  curious  poem  addressed  by  a  Jew  of  Carrion 
to  Peter  the  Cruel,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
In  the.  manuscript  found  in  the  National  Library  at 
Madrid,  it  is  called  the  "  Book  of  the  Rabi  de  San- 
tob,"  or  "  Rabbi  Don  Santob."  ®    The  measure  is  the 


There  are  at  least  two  manuscripts 
of  the  iK)eins  of  this  Jew,  from  which, 
until  lately,  nothing  was  published  but 
a  few  i>oor  extracts/  The  one  commonly 
citeil  is  that  of  the  Escurial,  used  by 
Castro  (Biblioteca  Espafiola,  Tom.  1. 
pp.  198-202),  and  by  Sanchez  (Tom. 
1.  pp.  179-184,  and  Tom.  IV.  p.  12, 
etc.).  The  one  I  have  used  is  in  the 
National  Library,  Madrid,  marked  B. 
b.  82,  folio,  in  which  the  i)oem  of  the 
Rabbi  is  found  on  leaves  61  to  81. 
Conde,  the  historian  of  the  Arabs,  pre- 
ferred this  manuscript  to  the  one  in  the 
Escurial,  and  held  the  Rabbi's  true 
name  to  be  given  in  it,  namely,  San- 
tob,  and  not  «SVz;tto,  as  it  is  in  the  manu- 
script of  the  Escurial  ;  the  latter  being 
a  name  not  likely  to  be  taken  by  a  Jew 
in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  though 
very  likely  to  be  written  so  by  an  igno- 
rant monkish  transcriber.  The  manu- 
script of  Madrid  begins  thus,  differing 
from  that  of  the  Escurial,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Castro,  ut  sup. :  — 

8e3or  R«y,  noble,  alto, 

Oy  efite  Sennon. 
Que  Tvene  (to^yr  santob, 

Jodiode  Carrion. 

ComnnalmeDto  trobado, 

Dr  gkwaii  moraltiH'Dto, 
De  laFiloeofla  nacado, 

8efUDt  que  Ta  syguiente. 

My  noble  Kin}^  and  mighty  Lord, 

Hear  a  diaooune  moHt  true ; 
T  i*  Santob  hrinfp  your  Grace  the  word, 

Of  Carrion -a  town  the  Jew. 

In  plaincKt  rcrae  my  thoughts  I  tell, 

with  Klo)(fi  and  moral  ftve, 
JOrawTi  frrrni  Philoaophy>  pure  well, 

A3  onward  you  may  aee 

The  oldest  notice  of  the  Jew  of  Car- 
rion is  in  the  letter  oi  the  Marquis  of 


Santillana  to  the  Constable  of  Portugal, 
from  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Rabbi  still  enjoyed  much  reputation 
in  the  midtlle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Jews,  iudeed,  down  to  the  time 
of  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  in  1492, 
and  even  later,  often  appear  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature.  This  was 
natural;  for  the  Jews  of  Spain,  from 
the  a]»i>earance  in  962  of  four  learned 
Talmudists,  who  were  earned  there 
by  pirates,  down  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, were  more  strongly  marked  by 
elegant  culture  than  were  their  coun- 
trymen at  the  same  period  in  any  other 
part  of  Euroi)e.  Oi  Hebrew  poetry  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  —  which  begins 
in  Spain  with  tlie  Rabbi  Salomo  ben 
Jehudah  Gabirol,  who  died  in  1064,  — 
a  history  has  been  written  entitled  Die 
religiose  Poesie  der  Judeu  in  Spanien, 
von  Dr.  Michael  Sachs  (Berlin,  18^6, 
8vo).  But  the  great  rejwsitorj'  (t{ 
everything  relating  to  the  culture  of 
the  Smnish  Jews  is  the  Biblioteca 
of  Rodriguez  de  Castro,  Tom.  1.,  men- 
tioned ante,  p.  23,  note.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  add  that,  during  the 
Moorish  occuimtion  of  Spain,  the  Jews 
partook  often  of  the  Anibic  culture, 
then  so  prevalent  and  brilliant ;  —  a 
striking  instance  of  which  may  bo 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Castilian  Jew, 
Juda  ha- Levi,  who  took  also  the  Arabic 
cognomen  of  Abu'l  Hassan,  and  whoso 
poems  were  translated  into  German,  and 
published  by  A.  Geiger,  at  Breslau,  in 
a  very  small,  neat  volume,  in  1851. 
Juda  was  bom  alx)ut  1080,  and  died, 
probably,  soon  after  1140. 

A  strange  but  not  uninstructive 
volume  on  the  Hebrew  iH)etry  and 
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*  78  old  redondilla^  *  uncommonly  easy  and  flowing  for 
the  age  ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  poem  is  to  give 
wise  moral  counsels  to  the  new  king,  which  the  poet 
more  than  once  begs  him  not  to  undervalue  because 
they  come  from  a  Jew. 

Because  upon  a  thorn  it  grows. 

The  rose  is  not  less  fair  ; 
And  wine  that  from  the  vine-stock  flows 

Still  flows  untainted  there. 

The  goshawk,  too,  will  proudly  soar, 

Although  his  nest  sits  low  ; 
And  gentle  teachings  have  their  power. 

Though 't  is  the  Jew  says  so.^ 


poets  of  Spain  was  published  at  Lon- 
don, in  1851,  entitled  **  Ti'easures  of 
Oxford  ;  C'ontaining  Poetical  Coni^wsi- 
tions  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Authora  in 
Si)ain,  and  compiled  from  the  MSS.  in 
the  liodleian  Libmry,  Oxford,  by  H. 
Edelrnan  and  Leo]>oUl  Dukes,  edited 
and  rendered  into  English  by  M.  H. 
Bresslau."  The  translations  and  notes 
are  not  without  merit ;  but  the  whole 
is  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews. 

«3  Por  noRoer  en  cl  wpino, 
No  val  la  n>.«a  cierto 
Menoin ;  Di  el  bucn  vino, 
Por  naocer  cd  cl  sarmyento. 

Non  val  cl  a^or  mcnos, 

Por  nai«rcr  dc  mal  nido ; 
Nin  los  cxcniplotii  buenos, 

Por  los  dccir  Judio. 

Tliese  lines  seem  better  given  in  the 
Escurial  manuscript,  as  follows :  — 

Por  naAcer  en  cl  enpino, 

1*1  row  ya  non  Picnto, 
Que  pirrdc  :  ni  el  buen  vino, 

Por  salir  del  sarmionto. 

Non  vale  el  a^or  nieno*, 

Ponjue  en  vil  nldo  biga ; 
Nin  1(H  onxeniploti  buenos, 

Poniue  .)  u«lio  Ioh  diga. 

The  manuscripts  ought  to  be  collated, 
and  this  curious  j>ocm  jmblished.  See 
Api».  H. 

After  ii  pn-face  in  prose,  which  seems 
to  1)4'  by  anotlici  hand,  and  an  address 
to  tin*  king  by  the  |K>et  himself,  he  goes 
on  :  — 

Quando  el  Rey  Don  Alfonao 
Fyuo,  fyuco  la  gente, 


Como  quando  el  pulm 
Fall^K^  al  doUente. 

Que  luego  no  ayudavs. 

Que  tan  grant  mc^na 
A  ellos  fyncava 

Nin  omen  lo  entendia. 

Quando  la  rosa  seca 

En  su  ticmpo  «ale, 
El  agua  que  deUa  lynca, 

Ronda  que  mas  vmle. 

Afd  V08  fyncastes  del 

Pan  mucho  tu  ftur, 
Et  fkcer  lo  que  el 

Cobdiciaba  Ubrar,  ete. 

One  of  the  philosophical  stanzas  is 
very  quaint :  — 

Quando  no  es  lo  que  qoiero, 

Quiero  yo  lo  que  es ; 
Si  pemr  lie  primero, 

Plaaer  ayrd  despuei. 

If  what  I  find,  I  do  not  lore, 

Then  love  I  what  I  find ; 
If  disappointment  go  before, 

Joy  sure  shall  come  bdiind. 

The  Marquis  of  Santillana  has  the 
same  quaintness  of  expression  when 
writing  to  his  son,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  a  century 
later.  E  pues  non  podemos  aver 
aquello  que  queremos,  queramos  aquello 
que  podemos,  Obras,  1852,  p.  482. 

I  add  from  the  original :  — 

La9  mys  canati  teBllas, 
Non  por  laji  avorresoer, 

Ni  por  de«de«yrla8, 
Nin  manoebo  paniaoer. 

Mail  con  miedo  M)b^ 
De  omes  que  bastarfan  * 

•  buKsarian  *. 
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•After  a  longer  introduction  than  is  needful,  *  79 
the  moral  counsels  begin  at  the  fifty-fourth  stanza, 
and  continue  through  the  rest  of  the  work,  which,  in 
its  general  tone,  is  not  unlike  other  didactic  poetry  of 
the  period,  although  it  is  written  with  more  ease  and 
more  poetical  spirit.  Indeed,  it  is  little  to  say  that  few 
Rabbins  of  any  country  have  given  us  such  quaint  and 
pleasant  verses  as  are  contained  in  several  parts  of 
these  curious  counsels  of  the  Jew  of  Carrion. 

In  the  Escurial  manuscript,  containing  the  verses  of 
the  Jew,  are  other  poems,  which  were  at  one  time  at- 
tributed  to  him,  but  which  it  seems  probable  belong 
to  other,  though  unknown  authors.^  One  of 
them  is  a  didactic  *  essay,  called  "  La  Doctrina  *  80 
Christiana,"  or  Christian  Doctrine.  It  con- 
sists of  a  prose  prologue,  setting  forth  the  writer's 
penitence,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  stanzas 
of  four  lines  each ;  the  first  three  containing  eight 
syllables,  rhymed  together,  and  the  last  containing  four 
sylables,  unrhymed,  —  a  metrical  fomi  not  without 
something  of  the  air  of  the  Sapphic  and  Adonic.  The 
body  of  the  work  contains  an  explanation  of  the 


En  mi  M0O  de  t1^, 
E  noo  lo  fUlariao. 

My  hoary  locks  I  dye  with  care, 

Not  that  I  hate  their  hue, 
Nor  yet  becauae  I  wish  to  fieem 

More  youthAil  than  is  trae. 

Bat  *t  is  because  the  words  I  dread 

Of  men  who  speak  roe  Mr, 
And  ask  within  my  whitened  head 

For  wit  that  is  not  there. 

Castro,  Bibl.  Esp.,  Tom.  I.  p.  199. 
Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  p.  182;  Tom.  IV. 
p.  xii. 

I  am  aware  that  Don  Jos4  Amador  de 
los  KioH,  in  his  '*Estudibs  Hist^ricos, 
Poh'tif^w  y  Literarios  sobre  los  Judios 
de  i-Isjiafia,"  a  learned  and  pleasant 
book,  i)ubli.shed  at  Madrid  in  1848,  is 
of  a  ditferent  opinion,  and  holds  the 
three  poems,  including  the  Doctrina 


Christiana,  to  be  the  work  of  Don 
Santo  or  Santob  of  Carrion.  (See  pp. 
304-335.)  But  I  think  the  objections 
to  this  opinion  are  stronger  than  the 
reasons  he  gives  to  sup^wrt  it ;  espe- 
cially the  objections  involved  in  the 
following  fa(?t8,  nanit'ly,  that  Don  San- 
tob calls  himself  a  Jew  ;  that  both  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Consejos  call  him  a 
Jew  ;  that  the  Marquis  of  Santillana, 
the  only  tolerably  early  authority  that 
mentions  him,  calls  him  a  Jew  ;  that 
no  one  of  them  intimates  that  he  ever 
was  converted,  —  a  circumstance  likely 
to  have  been  much  blazonctl  abroad,  if 
it  had  really  occurred  ;  and  that,  if  he 
were  an  unconverted  Jew,  it  is  wholly 
impossible  he  should  have  written  the 
Dan9a  General,  the  Doctrina  Chris- 
tiana, or  the  £rmita&o. 
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creed,  the  ten  coininandments,  the  seven  moral  virtues, 
the  fourteen  works  of  mercy,  the  seven  deadly  sin?*, 
the  live  sen^ses,  and  the  holy  sacraments,  with  discus- 
sions concerning  Christian  conduct  and  character. 

Another  of  these  poems  is  called  a  Revelation,  and 
is  i\  vision,  in  twenty-five  octave  stanzas,  of  a  holy 
hermit,  who  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed  a  contest 
hetwoen  a  soul  and  its  hody;  the  soul  complaining 
that  the  excesses  of  the  body  had  brought  upon  it  all 
the  punishments  of  the  unseen  world,  and  the  body 
retorting,  tliat  it  was  condenmed  to  these  same  tor- 
ments because  the  soul  had  neglected  to  keep  it 
*  81  in  due  subjection.'^'''  The  *  whole  is  an  imitation 
of  some  of  the  many  similar  i)oem8  current  at 
that  period,  one  of  which  is  extant  in  English  in  a 
manuscript  placed  by  Wartou  about  the  year  1304  * 
But  l)oth  the  Castilian  poems  are  of  little  worth. 

We  come,  then,  to  one  of  more  value,  "  La  Dan^a 
General,''  or  the  Dance  of  Death,  consisting  of  seventy- 
writer  and  copyist,  a»  from  the  iierioil 
in  which  either  may  have  Uvrit.  It 
hiui,  however,  some  touch  of  the  Vvo- 
venial  in  its  languagi*,  and  in,  in  any 
evrnt,  umonj;  the  early  siwimens  oi 
verM'  in  the  peninsula.  Its  tiiitur 
tliinks  it  was  usetl  for  the  Fn*ni'h  vi-r- 
siun,  puhlihhed  by  Wright,  and  n-ferixtl 
t«i  ill  the  next  note.  Hut  the  I^tin  ia 
older  than  either,  and  more  likely  to  be 
iht*  prototyjie  of  b«»th. 

Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Seet.  24,  near 
tlu'  (mhI.  It  ap])ears  also  in  French  very 
early,  under  the  title  of  **  Le  I)el«t  da 
C'orjts  et  de  rAme,*'  printed  in  1486. 
(KlKTt,  Bib.  Lexicon,  Noa.  5671  - 
r>(i74.)  The  source  of  the  fiction  has 
Imn'ii  hup|Ntsi*<l  to  be  a  {wem  b^a  Frank- 
ish  monk  (lla^'u  nnd  Biisohing,  Gmn- 
(ln>s.  Bt-rlin,  1812,  8vo,  p.  446) ;  Int 
it  is  vtTV  old,  'and  found  in  many  forma 
and  many  lan^iapn.  See  Latin  {loemf 
attributrd  to  Walter  Maiies,  and  edit^ 
for  the  Camden  Society  by  T.  Wrifdrt 
(1S41,  4to,  pp.  95  and  321).  It  wm 
itrinted  in  the  ballad  form  in  Spain  m 
late  as  1764. 


'•^  ( Wm,  Hil»l.  Esp.,  Tom.  I.  p.  201. 
By  tin;  kindiii'M  of  Prof,  (iavangos,  I 
]:avi'  a  «dpy  (»f  th«»  whole.  Y«)  jud>»e 
liom  till!  o|K*nin'r  Hn«'s  of  the  jKX'iii,  it 
was  inulKibly  written  in  13^2  :  — 

T)«><<|tiii>ii  (Iv  la  prima  1a  nn  pajvmilA, 
Kii  I'l  iiirM  <li>  Kiieni   I:t  im^'lu*  prinii'ra 
Kii  «'<M'r  f  vciMit*>   iliiniiit**  U  hvn, 
l->tau<lu  arotit»lo  alia   vn  lui  im(«iLt,  etc. 

Tin-  fii-st  of  January,  1420,  of  the 
Spanish  Era,  wlieu  the  wme  is  laid, 
«  ni  irH|M)n«ls  to  .\.  \).  i:iS2.  A  copy  of 
th»'  |MM'm,  printi-il  at  Madrid,  ll>4M, 
rjni«»,  ]ip.  13,  ditrei*s  fnim  niy  manu- 
M  i  ipt  eopy,  but  is  evidently  taken  from 
oin*  li  ss  ean-fully  niatle. 

A  frii^^iiH'iit  tif  the  wuno  inx-m  was 
jmbli^lM-il  at  Madrid,  in  li*rit),  Isnio, 
pp.  It  ioiiNi>ts,  howt'ver,  of  only 
tliirty-M'Ven  Un»'s  and  U*ars  so  many 
niaik.-t  of  i-an-li'ssnesN  and  if^noraner, 
tluit  it  «ii«'s  not  wem  |K)s.silde  to  d«'ti-r- 
iriini-  its  a;:e  with  any  ib'^n*'***  "f  pn*«'i»- 
i«Mi  :  it-i  ruiien«*s.s  of  lan^ua;;i'  and 
.slH  ilin;^  r«'>nltin^  as  mui'h,  probably, 
from  the  vulgar  incomiiettmcy  of  the 
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nine  regular  octave  stanzas,  preceded  by  a  few  words 
of  introduction  in  prose,  that  do  not  seem  to  be  by  the 
same  author.^  It  is  founded  on  the  well-known 
fiction,  so  often  illustrated  both  in  painting  and 
in  verse  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  all  men,  of 
all  conditions,  are  summoned  to  the  Dance  of  Death ; 
a  kind  of  spiritual  masquerade,  probably  connected 
with  the  pestilence  called  the  black  death,  in  which  the 
different  ranks  of  society,  from  the  Pope  to  the  young 
child,  appear  dancing  with  the  skeleton  form  of  Death. 
In  this  Spanish  version  it  is  striking  and  picturesque, 
—  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other, — the  ghastly 
nature  of  the  subject  being  brought  into  a  very  lively 
contrast  with  the  festive  tone  of  the  verses,  which 
frequently  recalls  some  of  the  better  parts  of  those 
flowing  stories  that  now  and  then  occur  in  the  "  Mirror 
for  Magistrates."  * 

The  first  seven  stanzas  of  the  Spanish  poem  consti- 
tute a  prologue,  in  which  Death  issues  his  sum- 
mons partly  in  his  *  o^yn  person,  and  partly  in   *  82 
that  of  a  preaching  friar,  ending  thus :  — 

Come  to  the  Dance  of  Death,  all  ye  whose  fate 
By  birth  is  mortal,  be  ye  great  or  small ; 

*  Castro,  Bibl.  Espaftola,  Tom.  I.  p.  (Leipzig,  1840,  8vo),  To  those,  how- 
200.  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  pp.  182-185,  ever,  for  our  purpose,  should  l>c  added 
with  Tom.  IV.  p.  xii.  I  suspect  the  notices  from  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Spanish  Dance  or  Death  is  an  imitation  Bibliothek  (Berlin,  1792,  Vol.  CVI. 
from  the  French,  because  I  find,  in  sev-  p.  279),  and  a  series  of  prints  that  ap- 
eral  of  the  early  editiona,  the  French  peared  at  Lubec  in  1783,  folio,  taken 
Dance  of  Death  is  united,  as  the  Sjxin-  from  the  paintings  there,  which  date 
ish  is  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Es-  from  1463,  and  which  might  well  serve 
curial,  with  the  **Debat  du  Corps  et  to  illustrate  the  old  Spanish  i>oem.  S»'e 
dc  rAm*»,"  just  as  the  "Vows  over  the  also  K.  F.  A.  Scheller,  Biicherkun<le 
Peacock  "  seems,  in  both  languages,  to  der  Siissisoli-nicderdeutschen  Spraclio, 
have  been  united  to  a  poem  on  Alex-  Braunschweig,  1826,  8vo,  p.  75.  The 
ander.  whole  immense  series,  whether  existing 

•  In  what  a  vast  number  of  forms  in  the  paintings  at  Basle,  Hamburg, 
this  strange  fiction  occurs  may  be  seen  etc.,  or  in  the  old  poems  in  all  lan- 
in  the  elaborate  work  of  F.  Douce,  gtiages  one  of  which  is  by  livdgat^, 
entitled  "Dance  of  Death"  (Ix)ndon,  were  undoubtedly  intended  f.»-  nMii;- 
18.33,  8vo),  and  in  the  **  Literatur  der  ions  edification,  just  a.s  thi^-  Sp  uiisli 
Todtentanze,"  von  H.  F.   Massmann  poem  was. 
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And  willing  come,  nor  loitering,  nor  late. 

Else  force  shall  bring  you  struggling  to  my  thrall : 
For  since  yon  friar  hath  uttered  loud  his  call 
To  penitence  and  godliness  sincere, 
He  that  delays  must  hope  no  waiting  here  ; 
For  still  the  cry  is,  Haste  !  and,  Haste  to  all ! 


Death  now  proceeds,  as  in  the  old  pictures  and 
poems,  to  summon,  first,  the  Pope,  then  cardinals, 
kings,  bishops,  and  so  on,  down  to  day-laborers ;  all  of 
whom  are  forced  to  join  his  mortal  dance,  though  each 
at  first  makes  some  remonstrance,  that  indicates  sur- 
prise, horror,  or  reluctance.  The  call  to  youth  and 
beauty  is  spirited  :  — 


Bring  to  my  dance,  and  bring  without  delay, 
Those  damsels  twain,  you  see  so  bright  and  fair  ; 

They  came,  but  came  not  in  a  willing  way, 
To  list  my  chants  of  mortal  grief  and  care  : 
Nor  shall  the  flowers  and  roses  fresh  they  wear, 

Nor  rich  attire,  avail  their  forms  to  save. 

They  strive  in  vain  who  strive  against  the  grave  ; 
It  may  not  be  ;  my  wedded  brides  they  are.* 


Tlie  fiction  is,  no  doubt,  a  grim  one  ;  but  for  several 
centuries  it  had  great  success  throughout  Europe,  and 
it  is  presented  quite  as  much  according  to  ite  true 
spirit  in  this  old  Castilian  poem  as  it  is  anywhere. 
*  83      *  A  chronicling  poem,   found  in  the  same 
manuscript  volume  with  the  last^  but  very  un- 

^  1  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  ^  Muerte. 

whole  poem,  made  for  me  by  Professor       Don  rico  avariento  Dean  may  nlkoo, 


Oayanf^os,  and  give  the  following  as 
spocinicns.  First,  one  of  the  stanzas 
translated  in  the  text :  — 


Que  Tuejitriw  dioeroa  trxastaa  en  oro, 
A  pobriM  o  a  Tiudas  cematea  la  mano, 


Non  quioro  quo  e»tedca  ya  maii  ea  «  coro 
Salid  lue^o  Hicra  itin  otrapereaa. 
Ya  TCM  moHtmi^  renir  4  pobreta.  ~ 
Venit,  Mercadero,  a  la  dan^  del  Uoro. 


£  mal  despendistee  el  TOflatro  teaoro. 


A  o«ta  ml  I>ann  traye  de  presente 

V^ta-"  dofi  donrcIIaM  que  ve<l<»s  fermorafl  ; 


EllaM  vinicron  dc  muy  mala  mente 
A  nyr  mis*  oancioncfl  que  son  dolorooas. 
Maw  ntm  lc5  raldran  flored  ny  nnw. 


Due  el  Mrreader. 


Nin  la*  pomp«wtunw  que  ponerf>oUan. 


A  quien  dexar6  tndaa  mia  riqnema, 


De  nil  8i  puiU<*<en  partir  «e  querrian , 
Mas  non  pucde  ser,  que  aon  mia  eflpoflaa. 


Con  muchoa  traapaaoa  e  maa  aotUeaaa 
Gan^  lo  que  tengo  en  cada  Ingar. 
Afcom  ly  muerte  vln  >  me  llamar ; 


E  mcreaduriaa,  que  traygo  en  la  mar? 


And  the  two  following,  which  have  not, 
1  Ix'lieve,  been  ]»rinted  ;  the  first  being 
the  reply  of  Death  to  the  Dean  he  had 
sninnioned,  an«l  the  last  the  objections 
ot  the  Merchant :  — 
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skilfully  copied  in  a  different  handwriting,  belongs  prob- 
ably to  the  same  period.  It  is  on  the  half-fabulous, 
half-historical  achievements  of  Count  Feman  Gonzalez, 
a  hero  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  Christian  conflict  with 
the  Moors,  who  is  to  the  North  of  Spain  what  the  Cid 
became  somewhat  later*  to  Aragon  and  Valencia.  To 
him  is  attributed  the  rescue  of  much  of  Castile  from 
Mohammedan  control ;  and  his  achievements,  so  far  as 
they  are  matter  of  historical  rather  than /poetical  rec- 
ord, fall  between  934,  when  the  battle  of  Osma  was 
fought,  and  his  death,  which  occurred  in  970. 

The  poem  in  question  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
his  glory It  begins  with  a  notice  of  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  Goths,  and  comes  down  to  the  battle  of 
Val  Pyrre,  967,  when  the  manuscript  suddenly  breaks 
off,  leaving  untouched  the  adventures  of  its  hero 
during  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  life.  It  is 
essentially  prosaic  and  monotonous  in  its  style,  yet 
not  without  something  of  that  freshness  and  simplicity 
which  are  in  themselves  allied  to  all  early  poetry.  Its 
language  is  rude,  and  its  measure,  which  strives  to  be 
like  that  in  Berceo  and  the  poem  of  ApoUonius,  is 
often  m  stanzas  of  three  lines  instead  of  four,  some- 
times of  five,  and  once,  at  least,  of  nine.  Like  Berceo's 
poem  on  San  Domingo  de  Silos,  it  opens  with  an  in- 
vocation, and,  what  is  singular,  this  invocation  is  in  the 
very  words  used  by  Berceo :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  who  made  all -things,"  etc.  After  this,  the  his- 
tory, beginning  in  the  days  of  the  Goths,  follows  the 

See  a  learned  dissertation  of  Fr.  the  manuscript  in  the  Escurial  are  to 

Benito  Montejo,  on  the  Beginnings  of  be  found  in  Bouterwek,  trad,  por  J.  G. 

the  Indei)endence  of  Castile,  Memorias  de  la  Cortina,  etc.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  154- 

de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  III.  pp.  161.    I  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 

245  -  302.   Cr6nica  General  de  E^pa&a,  first  |>art  of  it,  made  for  me  by  Profes- 

Parte  III.  c.  18-20.   Duran,  Romances  sor  Gayangos.    For  notices,  see  Castro, 

Cabal lerescos,    Madrid,    1832,   12mo,  Bibl.,  Tom.  I.  p.  199,  and  Sanchez,  Tom. 

Tom.  II.  pp.  27-39.    Extracts  from  I.  p.  115. 
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popular  traditions  of  the  country,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  occurs  in  the  notice 
of  the  Moorish  invasion.  There  the  account  is  quite 
anomalous.  No  intimation  is  given  of  the  story 
*  84  of  *  the  fair  Cava,  whose  fate  has  furnished 
materials  for  so  much  poetry;  but  Count  Julian 
is  represented  as  having,  without  any  private  injury, 
volunteered  his  treason  to  the  King  of  Morocco,  and 
then  carried  it  into  effect  by  persuading  Don  Roderic, 
in  full  Cortes,  to  turn  all  the  military  weapons  of  the 
land  into  implements  of  agriculture,  so  that,  when  the 
Moorish  invasion  occurred,  the  country  was  overrun 
without  difficulty. 

The  death  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  described  as  it  is  in  the  "  General  Chronicle  " 
of  Alfonso  the  Wise ;  and  so  are  the  vision  of  Saint 
Millan,  and  the  Count's  personal  fights  with  a  Moorish 
king  and  the  King  of  Navarre.  In  truth,  many  pas- 
sages in  the  poem  so  much  resemble  the  corresponding 
passages  hi  the  Chronicle,  that  it  seems  certain  one 
was  used  in  the  composition  of  the  other ;  and  as  the 
poem  has  more  the  air  of  being  an  amplification  of  the 
Chronicle  than  the  Chronicle  has  of  being  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  poem,  it  seems  probable  that  the  prose 
account  is,  in  this  case,  the  older,  and  furnished  the 
materials  of  the  poem,  which  from  internal  evidence 
was  pre})ared  for  public  recitation.^^ 

Cn'mica  Ociioral,  oil.  1604,  Parte  valleros  Tolcsanos  trezientos  y  ppendie- 

111.  f.  ').'),  b,  GO.  a-Hf).  b.    ('oini)an',  ron";  or  the  vision  of  San  Millan 

also.  f\ip.  \[\  and  Mariana,  Hiht<nia,  (Croiiita,  Parte  III.  c.  19)  with  tlio 

Lib.  VIII.  c.  7,  with  th«*  iKW'm.    That  jmssjme  iu  tho  ]H)cni  begiuninff  **  El 

th»*  jxifin  was  takm  from  the  Chronit  le  Crvador  te  otorga  quanto  pecUdo  le 

may  In*  assnnnMl,  I  conceive,  from  a  as.  *    PerhaiKS,  however,  the  following; 

comparison  of   the  (  -hronicle,  Parte  bein^  a  mere  rhetorical  illwitntion,  is  a 

III.  c.  18,  near  the  end,  containing  the  proof  as  striking,  if  not  as  conclu«ve, 

defeat  and  d<»ath  of  the  Count  of  Ton-  as  a  longer  one.    The  Chronicle  savs 

loii.se,  with  the  jjassagi*  in  the  poem  as  (Parte  111.  c.  18),  "Non  caentan  de 

given  by  Cortiini,  ana  beginning  ''Ca-  Alexandre  los  dias  nin  lot  afios;  nirs 
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The  meeting  of  Feman  Gonzalez  with  the  King  of 
Navarre  at  the  battle  of  Valpare,  or  Val  Pyrre,  which 
occurs  in  both,  is  thus  described  in  the  poem  :  — 

And  now  the  King  and  Count  were  met    together  in  the  fight, 
And  each  against  the  other  turned     the  utmost  of  his  might, 
Beginning  there  a  battle  fierce    in  furious  despite. 

And  never  fight  was  seen  more  brave,     nor  champions  more  true ; 

For  to  rise  or  fall  for  once  and  all    they  fought,  as  well  they  knew  ; 

•  And  neither,  as  each  inly  felt,    a  greater  deed  could  do  ;  *  85 

So  they  struck  and  strove  right  manfully,    with  blows  nor  light  nor  few. 

Ay,  mighty  was  that  fight  indeed,    and  mightier  still  about 
The  din  that  rose  like  thunder   round  those  champions  brave  and  stout : 
A  man  with  all  his  voice  might  cry,    and  none  would  heed  his  shout ; 
For  he  that  listened  could  not  hear,    amidst  such  rush  and  rout. 

The  blows  they  stnick  were  heavy  ;   heavier  blows  there  could  not  be  ; 

On  both  sides,  to  the  uttermost,    they  struggled  manfully, 

And  many,  that  ne'er  rose  again,    bent  to  the  earth  the  knee, 

And  streams  of  blood  o'erspread  the  ground,    as  on  all  sides  you  might  see. 

And  knights  were  there  from  good  Navarre,    both  numerous  and  bold, 
Whom  everywhere  for  brave  and  strong   true  gentlemen  would  hold  ; 
But  still  against  the  good  Count's  might   their  strength  proved  weak  and  cold. 
Though  men  of  great  emprise  before   and  fortune  manifold. 

For  God's  good  grace  still  kept  the  Count   from  sorrow  and  from  harm, 
That  neither  Moor  nor  Christian  power   should  stand  against  his  arm,  etc.*^ 


los  buenos  fechos  e  las  sua  cavallerias 
que  fizo."  The  poem  has  it  in  almost 
the  same  words  :  — 

Hon  cnentan  de  Alexandre  las  noches  nin  los 

dxentmn  nu  buenos  fechos  e  sua  caTaUeryaa. 

Sinre  the  preceding  part  of  this  note 
and  the  account  in  the  text  were  pub- 
lisheil  the  ])oem  itself  has  \)een  printed 
in  the  **  Ensayo  de  una  Biblioteca  Espa- 
fiola  de  Libros  Raros  "  (Tom.  1.,  Madnd, 
1863,  col.  763-803).  It  makes  nearly 
twenty-nine  hundred  lines,  and  so  is 
ronsddcrably  shorter  than  the  Poem 
of  the  Cid.  1  have  read  it  through, 
but  find  no  i-eason  to  alter  my  opin- 
ion of  its  merits,  formed  when  I  had 
seen  only  a  part  of  it.  It  is  a  poor 
fltJ^y  and  the  only  copy  of  it  in  MS. 
known  to  exist  is  very  badly  made 
and  imperfect  at  the  end. 

s  E3  Rej  y  el  Conde  ambos  k  ayuntaron, 
B  uno  contra  el  ntro  ambos  endere^aron , 
S  la  lid  campal  alii  la  escomen^aron. 


Non  podrja  nuut  ftierte  ni  mafi  hmTa  mr, 
Ca  alii  les  yva  todo   lerantar  o  caer  ; 
El  Din  el  Rey  non  podya   ninguno  mafi  filler, 
Los  unos  y  los  otros  fii^ian  todo  su  poder. 

Muy  ^nde  fae  la  fh<^ienda    e  mucho  mas  el 
roydo ; 

Daria  el  ome  muy  grandes  voces,  y  non  seria 
oydo. 

El  que  ojdo  ftie.«e  seria  romo  grando  tronydo ; 
Non  podr}'a  oyr  voces   ningun  a|)ellido. 

Grandes  cran  los  golpe^,    que  mayores  non  po- 
dian ; 

Los  unos  y  los  otros   todo  su  poder  fiu,  ian  ; 
Muchos  cayan  en  tierra   que  nunca  w  en^lan  ; 
De  mngre  los  arroyos   mucha  tierra  cobryan 

Asas  eran  los  Navarros   cavaUeros  esfbr^adoR 
Que  en  qualquier  lugar   wrjan  buenos  y  pria- 
dos. 

Mas  es  contra  el  Conde    todos  desaventura- 

ilm , 

Omes  son  de  gran  cuenta    y  de  cota^on  lo^a- 

DOS. 

Quiso  Dios  al  buen  Conde  esta  gracia  Ikrer, 
Que  Moros  ni  Crj  stjanos   non  le  podian  ven 
Qer,  etc 

Bouterwek,  Trad.  Cortina,  p.  160. 
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This  is  certainly  not  poetry  of  a  high  order.  In- 
vention and  dignified  ornament  are  wanting  in  it ;  but 
still  it  is  not  without  spirit,  and,  at  any  rat<3,  it  would 
he  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  poem  a  passage  more 
woi'thy  of  regard. 

In  the  National  Library  at  Madrid  is  a  poem  of 
twelve  hundred  and  twenty  hnes,  composed  in  the 
same  system  of  quaternion  rhymes  that  we  have 
already  noticed  as  settled  in  the  old  Castilian  litera- 
ture, and  with  irregularities  like  those  found  in  the 
whole  class  of  poems  to  which  it  belongs.    Its  subject 
is  Joseph^  the  son  of  Jacob;  but  there  are  two 
*  86   circumstances  which  d istrnguish  *  it  from  the 
other  narrative  poetry  of  the  period,  and  render 
it  curious  and  important.    The  first  is,  that,  though 
J  composed  in  the  Spanish  language,  it  is  written  wholly 
;  in  the  Arabic  character,  and  has,  therefore,  all  the  ap- 
j  pearance  of  an  Arabic  manuscript ;  to  which  should  be 
added  the  fact,  that  the  metre  and  spelling  are  accom- 
modated to  the  force  of  the  Arabic  vowels,  so  that,  if 
neither  of  the  manuscripts  of  it  now  known  to  exist 
be  the  original,  it  must  still  have  been  originally 
written  in  the  same  manner.    The  other  singular  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  story  of  the  poem,  which  is  the 
familiar  one  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  is  not  told 
according  to  the  original  in  our  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
\  but  according  to  the  shorter  and  less  poetical  version  in 
.  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  with  occasional  varia- 
tions and  additions,  some  of  which  are  due  to  the  fan- 
ciful expounders  of  the  Koran,  while  others  may  be  of 
the  author's  own  invention.    These  two  circumstances 
taken  together  leave  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
writer  of  the  poem  was  one  of  the  many  Moriscos  who, 
remaining  at  the  North  after  the  body  of  the  nation 
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had  been  driven  southward,  had  forgotten  their  native 
language  and  adopted  that  of  their  conquerors,  though 
their  religion  and  culture  still  continued  to  be  Arabic.^ 
The  "  Poem  of  Joseph  "  is  imperfect  at  the  end,  and 
is  known  to  exist  in  only  two  manuscripts,  both  in  the 
Arabic  character.  Not  much  of  it,  however,  seems  to 
be  lost.  It  opens,  after  a  few  introductory  stanzas, 
with  the  jealousy  of  the  brothers  of  Joseph  at  his 
dream,  and  their  solicitation  of  their  father  to  let  him 
go  with  them  to  the  field. 

•  Then  up  and  apake  his  sons  :    **  Sire,  do  not  deem  it  so  ;  *  87 

Ten  brethren  are  we  here,    this  very  well  you  know  ; 
That  we  should  all  be  traitors,    and  treat  him  as  a  foe. 
You  either  will  not  fear,    or  you  will  not  let  him  go. 

"  But  this  is  what  we  thought,    as  our  Maker  knows  above  : 
That  the  child  might  gain  more  knowledge,    and  with  it  gain  our  love, 
To  show  him  all  our  shepherd's  craft,    as  with  flocks  and  herds  we  move  ; 
Bat  still  the  power  b  thine  to  grant,    and  thine  to  disapprove/' 

And  then  they  said  so  much   with  words  so  smooth  and  fair, 
And  promised  him  so  faithfully   with  words  of  tender  care. 
That  he  gave  them  up  his  child  ;    but  bade  them  first  beware, 
And  bring  him  quickly  back  again,    unharmed  by  any  snare.** 

When  the  brothers  have  consummated  their  treason, 
and  anld^JnaAph  fn  n  (^g^ravan  of  Egyptian  merchaiitSj^ 

"  A  good  many  other  manuscripts  of  of  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  Professor 

this  sort  are  known  to  exist ;  but  I  am  of  Arabic  in  the  University  there, 

not  aware  of  any  so  old,  or  of  such  poet-  m  Dyieron  sua  filhos :  "  P«di«,  eso  no  pen- 
ical  value.    (Ochoa,  Catalogo  de  Manu-  sedes; 

tcritos  Eftpafioles,  etc.,  pp.  6-21.    Ga-  Somoi  dksi ernuww,  eio  bicn  rabedes; 

yan^  Mohammedan  Dynasties  m  mm,  empero,  si  no  los  pl»ce,  aced  lo  que  que- 
Spain,  Tom.  I.  pp.  492  and  503. )    As  redes.  ^  ^ 

to  the  apelUng  in  the  Poem  of  Joseph,  .  ^  ^^^^ . 

we  have  »gmbrareaes,  chtnadOTf  certero,  Porque  mpkm  mas,  i  gana«e  el  nnestro  amor, 

marabeUa,  taraydorea,  etc.    To  avoid  a  Enaenarle  aiemos  laa  obelhaa,  i  el  ganado  ma- 

*  S"*^''*?.^  ^  ^"'^^^'^  Ma,  en^^ri.  si  no  tos  place,   mandad  como  a- 

secondword;  as  "cada<7uno  '  repeat-  fJor." 

edly  for  coda  uno.    The  manuscript  of    ^  ,  , 

the  Poem,  de  Joe^.  in  4to.  49  xL^  ^^ll^S^r^tZ^Si^, 

was  first  shown  to  me  in  the  Public  Que  el  lea  di^  el  ninno,   d^jolea  laa  onw, 

Library  at  Madrid,  marked  0.  g.  101,  Que  lo  guardaaen  a  el  de  nuunw  enRanoaaa. 

by  C'onde,  the  historian  ;  but  I  owe  a  (Poema  de  Job^,  from  the  MS.  in  the 

cofiy  of  the  whole  of  it  to  the  kindness  Ring's  Library,  Madrid. ) 
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the  story  goes  on  much  as  it  does  in  the  Koran.  The 
fair  Zuleikha,  or  Ziileia,  who  answers  to  Potiphar's  wife 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  who  figures  largely  in 
Mohammedan  poetry,  fills  a  space  more  ample  than 
usual  in  the  fancies  of  the  present  poem.  Joseph,  too, 
is  a  more  considerable  personage.  He  is  adopted  as 
the  king's  son,  and  made  a  king  in  the  land ;  and  the 
dreams  of  the  real  king,  the  years  of  plenty  and  fam- 
ine, the  joumeyings  of  the  brothers  to  Egypt,  their 
recognition  by  Joseph,  and  his  message  to  Jacob,  with 
the  grief  of  the  latter  that  Benjamin  did  not  return, 
at  which  the  manuscript  breaks  off,  are  much  ampli- 
fied, in  the  Oriental  manner,  and  made  to  sound  like 
passages  from  "  Antar,"  or  the  "  Arabian  Nights,**  rath- 
er than  from  the  touching  and  beautiful  story  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  from  our  childhood. 

Among  the  inventions  of  the  author  is,  I  suppose,  a 
convei-sation  which  the  wolf — who  is  brought  in  by 
the  false  brethren  as  the  very  animal  that  had 
*  88  killed  Joseph  —  holds  with  *  Jacob.®  Another 
is  the  Eastern  fancy  that  the  measure  by  which 
Joseph  distributed  the  com,  and  which  was  made  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  would,  when  put  to  his  ear, 
inform  him  whether  the  persons  present  were  guilty 
of  falsehood  to  him.^  But  the  following  incident, 
which,  like  that  of  Joseph's  parting  in  a  spirit  of  ten- 

^X-'-"*^^^    Criador,  e  al  lobo  ftie  a  fii-  It  is  Joseph  who  is  here  called  kiu^, 

Dyo  ol  iX':  -  No  lo  mando  Allah,  que  a  nabi  *  as  he  is  often  in  the  poem,  —  once  he  19 

fiteoc  a  matar,  calliHi  emperor,  —  though  the  Phamoh 

En  tan  cHtranna  Uerra  me  ftieron  4  caaar,  of  the  period  is  fullv  recognized  ;  ami 

Annie  ft^ho  pccado.  i  lebanme  a  ^  "^^  this  castly  measure,  made  of  gold  and 

^  r  II       J  1  u  1  precious  stones,  corresponds  to  the  cup 

•«  I<n  metiura  del  pan  de  oro  era  labnda,  'r  xi.    it  i  \.       j  •    /«  J 

K  do  piodraa  preoionaii  era  cfitrellada,  Of  the  Hebrew  aCCOUUt,  and  18  found, 

I  pra  (!«'  vcr  toda  con  guim  enciabada,  like  that,  in  the  sack  of  Benjamin, 

Que  filzm  Mibor  al  R«y  la  benlad  apurada.  ^here  it  had  been  put  by  JoMph  (after 

E  flrio  el  Rey  en  u  mecura  e  fl^ila  wnar,  ^«  ^l*^  secretly  revealed  himself  to  Ben- 

Pone  la  a  iiu  orella  por  oir  o  guardar ;  jamin),  as  the  means  of  seizing  Beina- 

pUoU*,  e  no  (|uiM)  hum  dudar,  niin  and  detaining  him  in  Egypt,  with 

Segnn  di«e  la  m«mra,   berdad  puede  e«tar^  y^^^        consent,  but  without  giving  hi* 


*  Nabi,  Prophet,  Arabic. 
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der  forgiveness  from  his  brethren*^  when  they  sold 
him,  is  added  to  the  narrative  of  the  Koran,  will  bet- 
ter illustrate  the  general  tone  of  the  poem,  as  well  as 
the  general  powers  of  the  poet. 

On  the  first  night  after  the  outrage,  Jusufc^  he  is 
called  in  the  poem,  when  travelling  along  in  charge 
of  a  negro,  passes  a  cemetery  on  a  hillside  where  his 
mother  lies  buried. 

And  when  the  negro  heeded  not,    that  guarded  him  behind, 
From  off  the  camel  Jusuf  sprang,    on  which  he  rode  confined. 
And  hastened,  with  all  speed,    his  mother's  grave  to  find, 
Where  he  knelt  and  pardon  sought,    to  relieve  his  troubled  mind. 

He  cried,  **  God*s  grace  be  with  thee  still,    0  Lady  mother  dear  ! 

0  mother,  you  would  sorrow,    if  you  looked  upon  me  here  ; 
For  my  neck  is  bound  with  chains,    and  I  live  in  grief  and  fear, 
like  a  traitor  by  my  brethren  sold,    like  a  captive  to  the  spear. 

"  Tliey  have  sold  me  !  they  have  sold  me  !   though  1  never  did  them  harm  ; 
They  have  torn  me  from  my  father,    from  his  strong  and  living  arm  ; 
By  art  and  cunning  they  enticed  me,    and  by  falsehood's  guilty  charm, 
And  I  go  a  base-bought  captive,    full  of  anguish  and  alarm." 

•  But  now  the  negro  looked  about,    and  knew  that  he  was  gone,  •  89 

For  no  man  could  be  seen,    and  the  camel  came  alone  ; 

So  he  turned  his  sharpened  ear,    and  caught  the  wailing  tone. 

Where  Jusuf,  by  his  mother's  grave,    lay  making  heavy  moan. 

And  the  negro  hurried  up,    and  gave  him  there  a  blow  ;  ^ 

So  quick  and  cruel  was  it,    that  it  instant  laid  him  low. 

*•  A  base-born  wretch,"  he  cried  aloud,    "a  base-bom  thief  art  thou  ; 

Thy  masters,  when  we  purchased  thee,    they  told  us  it  was  so." 

But  Jusuf  answered  straight,    **  Nor  thief  nor  \iTetch  am  I  ; 
My  mother  s  grave  is  this,    and  for  pardon  here  I  cry  ; 

1  cry  to  Allah's  power,    and  send  my  prayer  on  high. 

That,  bince  I  never  wronged  thte,    his  curse  may  on  thee  lie.'* 

And  then  all  night  they  travelled  on,    till  dawned  the  coming  day, 
When  the  land  was  sore  tormented    with  a  whiri wind's  furious  sway ; 
The  sun  grew  dark  at  noon,    their  hearts  sunk  in  dismay. 
And  they  knew  not,  with  their  merchandise,    to  seek  or  make  their  way." 


w  JMjo  Jwnt:  "  Ermanoe,   perdoneo^  el  Cri- 
ador, 

Del  tuerto  qii«  me  teneden,   perdonem  el  SeRnr 
Que  pan  ftiempre  e  nanca  ne  partit  el  DueAtro 
amor 

AbiBw  a  cada  gano,  e  parttdee  cod  dolor. 

MS. 


^  Dio  mito  del  camello,    donde  iba  cabal- 
pindo; 

No  lo  jiintio  el  nef^no,   que  lo  iba  j^uardando  : 
Fuese  a  la  f^ena  de  su  madre,   a  pediria  perdon 

dohlando, 
J  U8uf  a  la  fuetia   tan  apriesa  llorando 
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The  age  and  origin  of  this  remarkable  poem  can  be 
settled  only  by  internal  evidence.  From  this  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  written  in  Aragon,  because  it  con- 
tains many  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  border 
country  of  the  Proven^als,^  and  that  it  dates  not  far 
from  the  year  1400,  because  the  fourfold  rhjTiie  is 
hardly  found  later  in  such  verses,  and  because  the 
rudeness  of  the  language  might  mdicate  even  an  earli- 
er period,  if  the  tale  had  come  from  Castile.  But^ 
*  90  in  whatever  period  we  may  *  place  it,  it  is  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  production.  It  has  the 
directness  and  simplicity  of  the  age  to  which  it  is 
attributed,  mingled  sometimes  with  a  tenderness  rarely 
found  in  ages  so  violent.  Its  pastoral  air,  too,  and  its 
preservation  of  Oriental  manners,  harmonize  well  with 
the  Arabian  feelings  that  prevail  throughout  the 
work ;  while  in  its  spirit,  and  occasionally  in  its  moral 
tone,  it  shows  the  confusion  of  the  two  religions  which 
then  prevailed  in  Spain,  and  that  mixture  of  the  East- 
ern and  Western  forms  of  civilization  which  afterwards 
gives  somewhat  of  its  coloring  to  Spanish  poetry.^ 

The  last  poem  belonging  to  these  earliest  specimens 
of  Castilian  literature  is  the  "  Rimado  de  Palacio/*  on 


Disiendo :  "  Madre,  sennora,   perdoneofl  el  Sen- 

nor ; 

Mndre.  si  ine  bidieses,   do  mi  abrials  dolor ; 
Boi  con  radtmas  al  oucllo,    catibo  con  sennor, 
Bendidu  de  m'w  ermanofl,   come  si  tuen  traidor. 

"  EUofi  me  ban  b<'n(lido,    no  tcniendolw  tuerto  ; 
Particninnu*  do  mi  padre,    ante  que  fuese  mu- 
crto  ; 

Con  arte,  con  falsia.  ellofl   me  obieron  buelto  ; 
Per  ninl  preciu  me  ban     bendido,  per  du  boi 
ajado  e  cucito." 

E  boi  blow  el  nefnv   ante  la  oamella, 
Requiriendo  4  .luHuf,   e  no  lo  bido  en  ella ; 
E  bolbio-M?  por  el  camino   aji^uda  hu  orella, 
Bidolo  en  el  foral    llorando,  que  es  marabclla. 

E  fbew  alia  el  nesrro,   e  obolo  mal  ftrido, 
E  lupffTo  en  aquella  ora   caio  amorte<«ido  ; 
Dyo.  "  Tu  ere«  malo.   e  ladron  conpilido  ; 
An^i  nofi  In  dfjeron  tus  seiloros   que  to  hubieron 
beudldo." 


Dijo  Juraf :  "  No  noi  malo,  nl  ladroo, 

Ma8,  atiui  iaz  mi  madre,  e  bengola  a  dar  perdoo ; 

Ruef^  ad  Allah  i  a  el  fiigo  loal^on, 

Que,  8i  col  pa  no  te  tengo,    t«  enble  ro  makli- 

cion." 

Andaron  aquella  noche  fkwta  otro  dia, 
EntorbiojteleA  el  mundo,   gran  bento  corria, 
Afa11eKio!ieles  el  (tol   al  ora  de  mediodia, 
No  yedian  por  do  ir  con  la  merraderla. 

Po«ima  de  Joa«,  MS. 

»  This  is  apparent  also  in  the  addi- 
tion sonietiiues  made  of  an  o  or  an  a  to 
a  word  ending  with  a  consonant,  as 
viercndcro  for  niercader. 

*^  Thus,  tlie  merchant  who  buys  Jo- 
se])h  talks  of  Palestine  as  **  the  Holy 
Ijand,"  and  Pliaraoh  talks  of  making 
Jo.se])h  a  Count.  But  the  general  tone 
is  Oriental. 
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the  duties  of  kings  and  nobles  in  the  government  of 
the  state,  with  sketches  of  the  manners  and  vices  of  the 
times,  which,  as  the  poem  maintains,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  great  to  rebuke  and  reform.  It  is  chiefly  written 
in  the  four-line  stanzas  of  the  period  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  and,  beginning  with  a  penitential  confession  of 
its  author,  goes  on  with  a  discussion  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  seven  works  of 
mercy,  and  other  religious  subjects;  after  which  it 
treats  of  the  government  of  a  state,  of  royal  counsel- 
lors, of  merchants,  of  men  of  learning,  tax-gatherers, 
and  others ;  and  then  ends,  as  it  began,  with  exercises 
of  devotion.  Its  author  is  Ppdr^  T.opp7.  de  Ayala,  the 
chronicler,  of  whom  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  he 
was  among  the  most  distinguished  Spaniards  of  his 
time,  that  he  held  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the 
kingdom  under  Peter  the  Cruel,  Henry  the  Second, 
John  the  First,  and  Henry  the  Third,  and  that  he  died 
in  1407,  at  the  age  of  seventy  five." 

*  The  "  Rimado  de  Palacio,"  which  may  be  *  91 
translated  "  Court  Rhymes,"  was  the  production 
of  different  periods  of  Ayala's  life.  Twice  he  marks 
the  year  in  which  he  was  writing,  and  from  these  dates 
we  know  that  parts  of  it  were  certainly  composed  in 
1398  and  1404,  while  yet  another  part  seems  to  have 
been  written  during  his  imprisonment  in  England, 
which  followed  the  defeat  of  Henry  of  Trastamara  by 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  1367.    On  the  whole,  there- 

For  the  Rimado  de  Palacio,  see  to  the  Chancellor  Ayala  ;  and  it  is  ]»os- 

Bouten*ek,  trad,  de  Cortina,  Tom.  I.  sible  that  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of 

m».  138  -154,  and  Revista  EspaAola,  the  Aciuh»niy  of  History  at  ^ladrid  is 

Deciembre,   1832.     The  whole  ])oem  the  **  I^ok  of  Hunting"  which  Henmii 

cou.si.sts  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  Perez  del  Pulgar,  in  liis  Generacioni's 

and  nineteen  stanzas.    For  notices  of  y  Semblanzas  (Cap.  VII.),  says  Ayala 

Ayala,  see  Chap.  IX.  wrote.    (See  the  Sjwinish  Translati  »m 

A  poetical  version  of  some  of  the  of  this  History,  Tom.  I.  1851,  pp.  500- 

Proverbs  of  Solomon  is  also  attributed  508.) 
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fore,  liie  Riraudo  de  Palacio  is  to  be  placed  near  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  by  its  au- 
thor's sufferings  in  an  English  prison,  reminds  us  both 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  of  James  the  First  of 
Scotland,  who,  at  the  same  time  and  under  sunilar  cir- 
cumstances, showed  a  poetical  spirit  not  imlike  that  of 
the  great  Chancellor  of  Castile. 

In  some  of  its  subdivisions,  particularly  in  those  that 
have  a  lyrical  tendency,  the  Rimado  resembles  some 
of  the  lighter  poems  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita.  Others 
are  composed  w^ith  care  and  gravity,  and  express  the 
solenm  thoughts  that  filled  him  during  his  captivity. 
But,  in  general,  it  has  a  quiet,  didactic  tone,  such  as 
beseems  its  subject  and  its  age ;  one,  however,  in 
which  we  occasionally  find  a  satirical  spirit  that  could 
not  be  suppressed,  when  the  old  statesman  discusses 
the  manners  that  offended  him.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
Letrados,  or  law^yers,  he  says :  *^  — 

When  entering  on  a  lawsnit,    if  you  ask  for  their  advice. 
They  sit  down  very  solemnly,    their  brows  fall  in  a  trice. 
**  A  question  grave  is  this,"  they  say,    "and  asks  for  labor  nice  ; 
To  the  Council  it  must  go,    and  much  management  implies. 

I  think,  ])erhaps,  in  time    I  can  help  you  in  the  thing, 
By  dint  of  labor  long,    and  grievous  studying ; 
But  other  duties  I  nmst  leave,    away  all  business  fling, 
Your  case  alone  must  study,  and  to  you  alone  must  cling."  *• 

*  92      *  Somewhat  further  on,  w^hen  he  speaks  of  jus- 
tice, whose  administration  had  been  so  lamenta- 

*2  Lcfrado  has  continued  to  be  used  to  be  found  in  the  first  book  of  Meu- 

to  moau  a  hitri/er  in  Spanish  down  to  doza's  "  Ouerra  de  Grenada." 
our  <lay,  as  chrk  has  to  mean  a  ivn'ter  The  passage  is  in  Cortina's  notes 

in  Kuf^lish,  tliough  the  original  siffiiifi-  to  Bouterwek,  and  begins  :  — 


cation  of  Iwuh  was  different.  When 


Si  qnioivn*  Hobre  an  pleyto      ellw  STer  roon^JOf 


Sancho  i^ovs  to  his  island,  he  is  said  to  Poneiim*  «)U*innnM»nte,   luego  abasoui  «*1  cejo : 

Ix'  "|)arte  de  letrado.  i>arte  de  Cam-  ^   "^»««t  quwtion  «  erta,    gnnt  tnli^ 

tan    ;  and  (luillen  de  Castro,  in  his  ^1  plej^*2?ii  luenRo,   ea  atoBe  a  to  el  cooMja 

"  Mai  Casados  de  Valemnm    Act  III.,  u  Yo  pJeniw  que  podria  uiul  al|{n ajudar. 

says  of  a  great  rogue,  "engafto  como  Toinando  grnnt  tmbnjo  oilii  llbmn  vntudfar ; 

leti-ndo."    A  description  of  Ix^trailos,  Man  todoi  mta  nego^hw   luv  conritMMf  &  drnr, 

worthy  of  Tacitus  for  its  deep  satii-e,  is  *  ~  ^ 
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bly  neglected  in  the  civil  wars  during  which  he  lived, 
he  takes  his  graver  tone,  and  speaks  with  a  wis- 
dom and  gentleness  w^  should  hardly  have  ex- 
pected :  — 

Tnie  justice  is  a  noble  thing,    that  merits  all  renown  ; 
It  fills  the  laud  with  people,    checks  the  guilty  with  its  frown  ; 
But  kings,  that  should  U2)hold  its  i)ower,    in  thoughtlessness  look  down, 
And  forget  the  precious  jewel   that  gems  their  honored  crown. 

And  many  think  by  cruelty   its  duties  to  fulfil. 

But  their  Avisdom  all  is  cunning,    for  justice  doth  no  ill ; 

With  pity  and  with  truth  it  dwells,    and  faithful  men  will  still 

From  punishment  and  pain  turn  back,    as  sore  against  their  will.^^ 

There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  in  the  Rimado  de 
Palacio  that  savors  of  statesmanship ;  as,  for  instance, 
nearly  all  that  relates  to  royal  favorites,  to  war,  and  to 
the  manners  of  the  palace ;  but  the  general  air  of  the 
poem,  or  rather  of  the  different  short  poems  that  make 
it  up,  is  fairly  represented  in  the  preceding  passages. 
It  is  grave,  gentle,  and  didactic,  with  now  and  then 
a  few  lines  of  a  simple  and  earnest  poetical  feeling, 
which  seem  to  belong  quite  as  much  to  their  age  as  to 
their  author. 

We  have  now  gone  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  earliest  Castilian  literatiu'e,  and  quite  completed 
an  examination  of  that  part  of  it  which,  at  first  epic, 
and  afterwards  didactic,  in  its  tone,  is  found  in  long 
irregular  verses,  with  quadruple  rhymes.  It  is  all 
curious.  Much  of  it  is  picturesque  and  interesting ; 
and  when  to  what  has  been  already  examined  we 


**  The  original  reads  thus  :  — 
Aqui  faUa  de  la  JuMieia. 
Jmtiriii  qae  es  yirtud  atan  noble  e  loada. 
Que  ca^tiga  lo*)  maloH  «  ha  la  tierra  poblada, 
Drrenla  guanlar  Reyes  6  la  tien  olridada, 
Sendo  piedra  preciosa  de  8U  corona  onrrada. 

Mot  bos  ha  que  por  croefla  cuydan  junticia  fer ; 
Mas  pecan  en  la  mate,  ea  justicia  ha  de  ser 


Con  toda  piedat,   e  la  rerdat  bicn  saber  : 
Al  fer  la  execucion   siempre  ee  han  de  doler. 

Don  Jos^  Amador  de  los  Rios  has 
civen  further  extracts  from  the  Kimado 
tte  Palacio  in  a  pleasant  ])aper  on  it  in 
the  Semanario  Piutoresco,  Madrid,  1847, 
p.  411. 
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*  93  shall  have  *  added  the  ballads  and  chronicles, 
the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  drama,  the 
whole  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  broad  basis,  on 
which  the  genuine  literary  culture  of  Spain  has  rested 
ever  since. 

But  before  we  go  further,  we  must  pause  an  instant, 
and  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  period  we 
have  just  considered.  It  extends  from  a  little  before 
the  year  1200  to  a  little  after  the  year  1400;  and, 
both  in  its  poetry  and  prose,  is  marked  by  features  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Some  of  these  features  were  separate 
and  national;  others  were  not.  Thus,  in  Provence, 
which  was  long  united  with  Aragon,  and  exercised  an 
influence  throughout  the  w^hole  Peninsula,  the  popular 
poetry,  from  its  light-heartedness,  was  called  the  Goya 
Scicnciaj  and  w^as  essentially  unlike  the  grave  and 
measured  tone  heard  over  every  other  on  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  mountains ;  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
France,  a  garrulous,  story-telling  spirit  was  paramount; 
and  in  Italy,  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio  had  just 
appeared,  unlike  all  that  had  preceded  them,  and  all 
that  was  anywhere  contemporary  with  their  glory.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  several  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  earliest  Castilian  literature,  such  as  the  chroni- 
chng  and  didactic  spirit  of  most  of  its  long  poems,  its 
protracted,  irregular  verses,  and  its  redoubled  rh^Tues, 
belong  to  the  old  Spanish  bards  in  common  with  those 
of  the  countries  we  have  just  enumerated,  where,  at 
the  same  period,  a  poetical  spirit  w\is  struggling  for  a 
place  in  the  elements  of  their  unsettled  civilization. 

But  there  are  two  traits  of  the  earliest  Spanish  lit- 
erature which  are  so  separate  and  peculiar  that  they 
nuist  be  noticed  from  the  outset,  —  religious  faith  and 
\  knightly  loyalty^  —  traits  which  are  hardly  less  appar- 
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ent  in  the  "  Partidas "  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  the 
stories  of  Don  John  Manuel,  in  the  loose  wit  of  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita,  and  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
the  Chancellor  Ayala,  than  in  the  professedly  devout 
poems  of  Berceo,  and  in  the  professedly  chivalrous 

1  chronicles  of  the  Cid  and  Fernan  Gonzalez.  They  are, 
therefore,  from  the  earliest  period,  to  be  marked  among 
the  prominent  features  in  Spanish  literature. 

*  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  this.  The  *  94 
Spanish  national  character,  as  it  has  existed 
from  its  first  development  down  to  our  own  days,  was 
mainly  formed  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  solemn  con- 
test which  began  the  moment  the  Moors  landed  be- 
neath the  Kock  of  Gibraltar,  and  which  cannot  be  said 
to  have  ended  until,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third, 
the  last  remnants  of  their  unhappy  race  were  cruelly 
driven  from  the  shores  which  their  fathers,  nine  centu- 
ries before,  had  so  unjustifiably  invaded.    During  this 

.  contest,  and  especially  during  the  two  or  three  dark 
centuries  when  the  earliest  Spanish  poetry  appeared, 
nothing  but  an  invincible  religious  faith,  and  a  no  less 
invincible  loyalty  to  their  own  princes,  could  have  sus- 
tained the  Christian  Spaniards  in  their  disheartening 
struggle  against  their  infidel  oppressors.  It  was,  there- 

f  fore,  a  stem  necessity  which  made  these  two  high 
qualities  elements  of  the  Spanish  national  character, 
all  whose  energies  were  for  ages  devoted  to  the  one 

\  grand  object  of  their  prayers  as  Christians,  and  their 

!  hopes  as  patriots,  —  the  expulsion  of  their  hated  in- 

Ivadejca^^ 

But  Castilian  poetry  was,  from  the  first,  to  an  ex- 
1  traordinary  degree,  an  outpouring  of  the  popular  feel- 
\ing  and  charactgiv.  Tokens  of  religious  submission 
land  knightly  fidelity,  akin  to  each  other  in  their  birth, 
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and  often  relying  on  each  other  for  strength  in  their 
trials,  are,  therefore,  among  it«  earliest  attributes.  The 
contest  for  personal  emancipation  and  national  inde- 
pendence wjis,  at  the  same  time,  a  contest  of  religious 
faith  against  misbelief.  We  must  not,  then,  be  sur- 
prised, if  we  hereafter  find  that  .submission  to  tlie 
Church  and  loyalty  to  the  king  constantly  breUft 
'"throTigh  tliie  mass  of  SpanishTiterature,  and  breathe 
^  their  spirit  from  nearly  every  portion  of  it,  —  not,  in- 
deed, without  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  expression 
as  the  changed  condition  of  the  country  in  successive 
ages  demanded,  but  still  always  so  strong  in  their 
original  attributes  as  to  show  that  they  survive  every 
convulsion  of  the  state,  and  never  cease  to  move  on- 
ward by  their  first  impulse.  In  truth,  while  their  very 
early  development  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are  na- 
tional, their  nationality  makes  it  all  but  inevitable  that 
they  should  become  permanent. 
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ORIGIN.  NOT  ARABIC.  —  THEIR  METRICAL   FORM.  —  REDONDI LLAS. — A80- 

KANTBS. — NATIONAL. — SPREAD  OF  THE  BALLAD  FORM.  —  NAME.  —  EARLY 
NOTICES  OF  BALLADS.  —  BALLADS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY,  AND  LA- 
TER.—  TRADITIONAL  AND  LONG  UNWRITTEN.  —  APPEARED  FIRST  IN  THE 
CANCIONBROSy  LATER  IN  TUB  R0MANCER08.  —  THE  OLD  COLLECTIONS  THE 
BEST. 

Everywhere  in  Europe,  during  the  period  we  have 
just  gone  over,  the  courts  of  the  different  sovereigns 
were  the  principal  centres  of  refinement  and  civiUza- 
tion.  From  accidental  circumstances,  this  was  pecu- 
liarly the  case  in  Spain  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  On  the  throne  of  Castile,  or  within 
its  shadow,  we  have  seen  a  succession  of  such  poets 
and  prose-writers  as  Alfonso  the  Wise,  Sancho,  his  son, 
Don  John  Manuel,  his  nephew,  and  the  Chancellor 
Ayala,  to  say  nothing  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  who  pre- 
ceded them  all,  and  who,  perhaps,  gave  the  first  deci- 
sive impulse  to  letters  in  the  centre  of  Spain  and  at 
the  North.^ 

But  the  literature  produced  or  encouraged  by  these 
and  other  distinguished  men,  or  by  the  higher  clergy, 
who,  with  them,  were  the  leaders  of  the  state,  was  by 
no  means  the  only  literature  that  then  existed  within 
the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  contrary,  the  spir- 

'  Alfonso  el  Sabio  says  of  his  father,  thing?*  he  took  pn-at  i»leii«ure,  ami  knew 

St.  Ferdinand  :    **  And,  moreover,  he  who  was  skilled  in  them  and  who  \n  as 

liked  to  have  men  al>out  him  who  not."  (Setenario,  Paleogniphia,  ]>|).  So- 

knew  how  to  make  verses  (trobar)  and  83,  an(l  i».  76.)    Scm*,  also,  wliat  is  said 

sing,  and  Jongleurs,  who  knew  how  hereafter,  when  we  ooiiu*  to  s]M':ik  (jf  Tn*- 

to  play  on  instruments.    For  in  such  venial  literature  in  Si»aiu,  Chap.  XVI. 
VOL.  L  8 
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it  of  poetry  was  abroad  throughout  the  whole 
*  96   *  Peninsula,  so  far  as  it  had  been  rescued  from 

the  Moors,  animating  and  elevating  all  classes  of 
its  Christian  population.  Their  own  romantic  history, 
whose  great  events  had  been  singularly  the  results  of 
popular  impidse,  and  bore  everywhere  the  bold  im- 
press of  the  popular  character,  had  breathed  into  the 
Spanish  people  that  remarkable  spirit,  which,  begin- 
ning with  Pelayo,  had  been  sustained  by  the  appear- 
ance, from  time  to  time,  of  such  heroic  forms  as  Feman 
Gonzalez,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  the  Cid.  At  the 
point  of  time,  therefore,  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
a  more  popular  literature,  growing  directly  out  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  so  long  pervaded  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  began  naturally  to  appear 
in  the  country,  and  to  assert  for  itself  a  place,  which, 
in  some  of  its  forms,  it  has  successfully  maintained 
ever  since. 

What,  however,  is  thus  essentially  popular  in  its 
sources  and  character,  —  what,  instead  of  going  out 
from  the  more  elevated  classes  of  the  nation,  was,  in 
two  of* its  forms  at  least,  neglected  or  discounte- 
nanced by  them,  —  is,  from  its  very  wildness,  little 
likely  to  be  traced  down  by  the  dates  and  other  proofs 
which  accompany  such  portions  of  the  national  litera- 
ture as  fell  earlier  under  the  protection  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society.  But,  though  w^e  may  not  be  able  to 
make  out  an  exact  arrangement  or  a  detailed  history 
of  what,  in  its  most  popular  forms,  was  so  free  and  so 
little  w^itched,  it  can  still  be  distributed  into  four  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  will  afford  tolerable  materials  for  a 
notice  of  its  progress  and  condition  under  each. 

These  four  classes  are,  first,  the  Ballads,  or  the 
])oetry,  both  narrative  and  lyrical,  of  the  common  peo- 
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pie,  from  the  earliest  times ;  second,  the  Chronicles, 
or  the  half-genuine,  half-fabulous  histories  of  the  great 
events  and  heroes  of  the  national  annals,  which, 
though  begun  by  authority  of  the  state,  were  always 
deeply  imbued  with  the  popular  feelings  and  charac- 
ter; third,  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  intimately 
connected  with  both  the  others,  and,  after  a  time,  as 
passionately  admired  as  either  by  the  whole  nation; 
and,  fourth,  the  Drama,  which,  in  its  origin,  has 
always  been  a  *  popular  and  religious  amuse-  *  97 
ment,  and  was  no  less  so  in  Spain  than  it  was 
in  Greece  or  in  France. 

These  four  classes  compose  what  was  generally  most 
valued  in  Spanish  literature  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
much  of  the  sixteenth.  They  rested  on  the  deep 
foundations  of  the  national  character,  and,  therefore, 
by  their  very  nature,  were  opposed  to  the  Provenr;al, 
the  Italian,  and  the  courtly  schools,  which  flourished 
during  the  same  period,  and  which  will  be  subsequent- 
ly examined. 

The  Ballads.  —  We  begin  with  the  ballads,  be- 
cause it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  poetry,  in 
the  present  Spanish  language,  appeared  earliest  in  the 
ballad  form.  And  the  first  question  that  occurs  in  re- 
lation to  them  is  the  obvious  one,  why  this  was  the 
case.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  reply,  that  there  was 
probably  a  tendency  to  this  most  popular  form  of  com- 
position in  Spain  at  an  age  even  much  more  remote 
than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  present  Spanish  language 
itself;*  that  such  a  tendency  may,  perhaps,  be  traced 

'  The  Edinlnirgh  Review,  No.  146,  ablest  statement  of  this  theory.  It  is 
on  Lockhart'8  Ballads,   contains  the    by  R.  Ford,  Esq. 
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of  the  Spanish  ballads.  Their  metrical  structure  is  so 
simple,  that  we  can  readily  believe  it  to  have  pre- 
sented itself  as  soon  as  verse  of  any  sort  was  felt  to 
be  a  popular  want.  They  consist  merely  of  those, 
eight-syllable  lines  which  are  composed  with  great 
facility  in  other  lanf^juages  as  well  as  the  Castilian, 
and  which,  in  the  old  ballads,  are  the  more  easy,  as 
the  number  of  feet  prescribed  for  each  verse  is  little 
regarded.'  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are  broken 
into  stanzas  of  four  lines,  thence  called  redoudil/aSj  or 
roundelays ;  and  then  they  have  rhymes  in  the  first 
and  fourth  lines  of  each  stanza,  or  in  the  second  and 
fourth,  as  in  the  similar  stanzas  of  other  modem  lan- 
guages.®   Their  prominent  peculiarity,  however,  and 

one  which  they  have  succeeded  in  impressing 
*  100  *  upon  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  national 

poetry,  is  one  which,  being  found  to  prevail  in 


"  Arf(()ti'  do  Molina  (Discurso  «obrc 
la  PiM'hia  Casti'llana,  in  Con«U'  Lncanor, 
ir»7:»,  f.  f2)  will  have  it  that  the  Uillad 
vtTM-  of  Spain  is  (|uit«^  the  same  with 
tin*  ri^'ht-syllahle  vers*.'  inltn-ek.  Litin. 
Italian,  an<l  Fn*nrh  ;  **hut,"  hr  othls, 
"it  is  pro^M-rly native  toSjiain,  in  wln»s<« 
lan<;na>{f  it  is  fonnd  earlier  than  in  nnv 
nthrr  nHMlcrn  ti>n^ie,  ami  in  SiNinisli 
iiloni*  it  has  all  the  ^lee,  jji-nlliMiess, 
ii.i<i  spirit,  that  an*  nion>  |Ni'nliartu  the 
S|.:ini>h  ^'i-nins  than  to  any  other."  The  . 
only  •  xainiile  he  cites,  in  pixHif  of  this 
|Ml^i{i^ln,  i.ithe  (><lesof  lionsanl,  —  **  the 
nio>t  rxffllcnt  HonK:u-tl,"aN  he  calls  him, 

tln  n  .It  thehei^'ht  of  hisenphuistii-al 
n-j lilt. «t inn  in  ?' ranee  ;  bnt  Kon>4inrs 
<hI«-^  an*  iniMTihly  nnlike  the  frec<Ioni 
ami  "Spirit  of  the  Spiinish  liallads.  (St-e 
O.Irs  i\v  lion-iiinl,  Paris,  ir»7:J,  lt<nio, 
T..ln.  II.  ]»p.  02,  Thr  neairst  ap- 

[Uiiaili  that  1  n-eolh'i't  to  the.  men* 
hfi.s,!,.  ,)f  till"  aneii-nt  Spanish  lKilla«l, 
win  r-  tlirn-  was  im  thon^ht  of  iniilat- 
iim  it.  i"»  in  a  fi-w  of  the  oM  Kn*nrh 
K.il'li.Mix,  in  rhanr«"r's  **  Hons**  of 
KitiM  ."  .iTi'l  in  some  passii^-s  of  Sir 
\V;»lt»  r  S.  i>tr'^  ptM'try.  Ja<  ol»  (!rimm, 
ill  hi-  "Siha  ih-  IJoniant'es  Viijos" 
(ViiMina.  IMj,  18moi,  tiiken  ehiefly 


from  the  collection  of  1555,  hut  jvrinted 
the  Imlhuls  he  gives  as  as  if  their  lines 
wi-n'  originally  of  fonrtpen  or  sixtwn 
Hyllahl(*8  ;  so  tliat  one  of  his  lines  eni- 
hraees  two  of  those  in  the  old  Romsn- 
ceros.  His  resiion  wss,  that  their  epic 
naturi'and  chsrscter  required  snch  long 
vei-Mis  whicli  are,  in  fact,  snbstantially 
the  Mime  with  those  in  the  old  **  Poeiii 
of  the  Cid."  But  his  tlu^on',  whieh 
was  not  generally  ado|ited,  'is  MiHi- 
eiently  answerwl  by  V.  A.  Hiihrr,  in 
hi«exi  ellent  trart,  "I>e  PriuiitiTa  Can- 
tile  narnm  i^opulariiiui  Eiiicanini  (vaUea 
j:innimrrH)  apud  Hispanos  Fomi&"  (Be- 
rolini,  1844,  4to),  and  in  hit  preface  to 
liis  tnlition  of  the  "  Chronica  del  Cid," 
1844. 

"  An  error  of  Sarmi^nto  about  Hedou- 
dilhiM  is  rorrecte*!  by  Alcala  Galiano  in 
his  edition  of  Depping's  Komsneero 
CaKtelluno  ( I>*i]isi4iue,  1844,  Tom.  I.  p. 
Ixix).  He  d(K*H  not,  however,  seem  to 
1m'  ijuiti'  right,  and  1  have,  theivfore, 
followed  the  definition  in  the  lafgie  die- 
ti«»nary  of  the  Siianish  Academy,  con- 
liniKMl  l>y  the  retvut  editions  of  the 
ahritlgnient.  See,  sIho,  Kengifo,  Aitfl 
Po«  tit  a,  ed.  1727,  p.  15,  Jiij<|. 
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no  other  literature,  may  be  claimed  to  have  lis  origin 
in  Spain,  and  becomes,  thei-efore,  an  importiint  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  Spanish  poetical  culture.* 

The  peculiarity  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  the 
asoiimfey  —  an  imperfect  rhyme  confined  to  the  vowels, 
and  beginning  with  the  last  accented  one  in  the  line ; 
80  that  it  embraces  sometimes  only  the  very  last  sylla- 
ble, and  sometimes  goes  back  to  the  penultimate,  or 
even  the  antepenultimate.  It  is  contradistinguished 
from  the  comotwnte,  or  full  rhyme,  which  is  made  both 
by  the  consonants  and  vowels  in  the  concluding  syl- 
lable or  syllables  of  the  line,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, just  what  rhyme  is  in  English.^    Thus  feroz  and 


*  The  only  tnggestion  I  Ita^e  noticed 
aflectine  this  statement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Bepertorio  Americano  (L^ndres, 
1827.  Tom.  II.  pp.  21,  etc.),  where  the 
writer,  who,  I  oelieve,  is  Don  Andres 
Hello,  endeavors  to  trace  the  cuanaiUe 
to  the  YiU  Mathildis,"  a  Latin  noem 
of  the  twelfth  century,  reprinted  by 
Mnratori  (Rerura  Italicarum  Scriptores, 
Mediolani,  1725,  fol.,  Tom.  V.  pp.  835, 
etc.),  and  to  a  manuscript  AngIo> 
Norroaa  poem,  of  the  same  century,  on 
the  fabaloos  joumev  of  Charlemagne  to 
Jenisalera.  But  the  Latin  poem  is,  I 
belieTe,  singular  in  this  attempt,  and 
wsLi,  no  doubt,  wholly  unknown  in 
Stiiin ;  and  the  Anglo-Norman  poem, 
wlii.:h  haa  since  been  published  by 
Mii-hel  (Ixmdon,  1836, 12mo),  withcu- 
no-js  notes*  turns  out  to  be  rhymed, 
thoTigh  not  carefully  or  regularly.  Ray- 
nonard,  in  the  Journal  cUs  Savants 
(February,  1833,  p.  70),  made  the  same 
mistake  with  the  writer  in  the  Reper- 
torio ;  probably  in  eonsenuence  of  fol- 
lowing him.  The  imperfect  rhyme  of 
the  ancient  Gaelic  seems  to  have  been 
different  from  the  Spanish  asonantey 
and,  at  any  rate^  can  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  (Logan's  Scottish  Gael, 
London,  1881,  8to,  Vol.  II.  p.  241.) 

^  Genrmntes,  in  his  "Amante  Libe- 
ral,** calls  them  e^nmnaneias  or  conso- 
mnntet  difiemUoM,  No  doubt,  their 
grfater  difficulty  caused  them  to  he 
h»s  nsed  than  the  (UonanUs,   Juan  de 


la  Enzina,  in  his  little  treatise  on  Cas- 
tilian  Verse,  (Jap.  7,  written  before 
1500,  explains  these  two  forms  of  rhyme, 
and  says  that  the  old  romances  '*no  van 
venladeros  oonsonantes.*'  (Jurious  re- 
marks on  the  asmiantes  are  to  be  found 
in  Rengifo,  "Arte  Poetica  Espaftola*' 
(Salamanca,  1592,  4to,  Cap.  34),  and 
the  additions  to  it  in  the  edition  of 
1727  (4to,  p.  418) ;  to  which  may  well 
be  joined  the  philosophical  suggestions 
of  Martinez  de  la  Kosa,  Obras,  Paris, 
1827,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  202-204. 

Diez,  in  his  valuable  Altromaiiische 
Sprachdenkmale  (8vo,  Bonn,  1846,  pp. 
83,  sqq.),  thinks  that,  in  the  poem  on 
Boethius,  and  in  some  other  early  Pro- 
ven^l  poetiT,  traces  of  aMnantes  can 
be  found.  This  suggestion,  which  I 
had  not  seen  when  1  published  the 
preceding  note  for  the  first  time,  does 
not,  however,  affect  the  statement  in 
the  text.  Asonantes  have  not  pre- 
tailed  in  any  literature  but  the  Span- 
ish. Indeed,  I  still  think  that  in  the 
few  cases  where  they  occur  elsewlu're, 
and  are  not,  as  in  Germany,  intentional 
imitations  of  the  Spanish,  they  are  the 
result  of  accident,  like  the  occasional 
rhymes  in  Virgil  and  the  other  classical 
poets  of  antiquity  ;  or  of  caprice  in  the 
individual  author,  as  in  the  "Vita  Ma- 
thildis" ;  or  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  full  rhyme,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poem  on  Charlemagne.  Diez,  in  fact, 
admits  this  so  far  as  the  poem  on  ]3oe- 
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of  the  Spanish  ballads.  Their  metrical  structure  is  so 
simple,  that  we  can  readily  believe  it  to  have  pre- 
sented itself  as  soon  as  verse  of  any  sort  was  felt  to 
l)e  a  popular  want.  They  consist  merely  of  those, 
eight-syllable  lines  which  are  composed  with  great 
facility  in  other  languages  as  well  as  the  Castilian, 
and  which,  in  the  old  ballads,  are  the  more  easy,  as 
the  number  of  feet  prescribed  for  each  verse  is  little 
regarded.'  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are  broken 
into  stanzas  of  four  lines,  thence  called  redaiuHllas,  or 
roundelays;  and  then  they  have  rhymes  in  the  first 
and  fourth  lines  of  each  stanza,  or  in  the  second  and 
fourth,  as  in  the  similar  stanzas  of  other  modem  lan- 
guages.®   Their  prominent  peculiarity,  however,  and 

one  which  they  have  succeeded  in  impressing 
*  100  *  upon  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  national 

poetry,  is  one  which,  being  found  to  prevail  in 


'  Ar^ote  lie  Molina  (Disciirso  sobrc 
la  Poesia  Castellana,  in  Conde  Lucanor, 
ir>75,  f.  92)  will  have  it  that  the  ballad 
verse  of  Spain  is  quite  the  same  with 
the  riglit-syllable  verse  in  Givek,  I^tin, 
Italian,  and  Freneh  ;  *'but,"  he  adds, 
*'it  is  J >ro^K'rly  native  to  Spain,  in  whose 
lanf^nage  it  is  foun<i  earlier  than  in  any 
othrr  modern  ton^ie,  and  in  Smnish 
:ili)ne  it  has  all  the  graee,  gentleness, 
spirit,  that  an*,  nioiv  |)ecuIiarto  the 
Sp:inish  genius  than  to  any  otlier."  The  . 
only  rxani])le  he  cites  i»  proof  of  this 
j»n>iti«)ii,  is  the  Odesof  lionsard,  —  **  the 
most  I'xeelh-nt  Konsard,"as  he  calls  him, 
—  th<*ii  at  the  height  of  his  euphuistiral 
n'juitation  in  France  ;  but  KonNanVs 
od«-s  aif  miserably  unlikif  the  fnt*dom 
and  spirit  of  the  Spiinish  Iwllads.  (See 
Odes  <le  Honsaril,  Paris,  ir>73,  18mo, 
Tom.  11.  pj).  62,  139.)  The  neai-e.st  ap- 
proach  tliat  I  ivcollect  to  the  mere 
)m:nsurr  of  the  ancient  Spanish  ballad, 
when*  there  wiis  no  thought  of  imitat- 
ing it.  is  in  a  few  of  the  old  Fn^nch 
Fal)liatix,  in  Chaucer's  *'  Housi*  of 
Fam«*,'*  anil  in  some  pas.>«ages  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  jKX'try.  Jacob  Orimra, 
in  his  "Silva  dr  Romances  Viejos" 
^ Vienna,  1815,  18mo),  taken  chiefly 


from  the  collection  of  1555,  has  printed 
the  liallads  he  gives  ns  as  if  their  lines 
wei-e  originally  of  fourteen  or  sixteen 
ayllables  ;  so  that  one  of  his  lines  em- 
braces two  of  those  in  the  old  Roman* 
ceros.  His  reason  was,  that  their  epic 
nat unhand  character  required  such  long 
verses,  which  are,  in  fact,  snlwtantially 
the  same  with  those  in  the  old  Poeni 
of  the  Cid."  Bnt  his  theory,  which 
was  not  generally  adopted,  is  suffi- 
ciently answeretl  by  V.  A.  Huber,  in 
his  excellent  tract,  **De  Priniiti\'&  Cau- 
tilenanim  Popularium  Epicarum  (vulgo 
Rtmmnccs)  a]md  Hispanos  Form&"  (He- 
rolini,  1844,  4to),  and  in  his  pn^face  to 
his  eilition  of  the  **  Chr6nica  del  Cid," 
1844. 

•*  An  error  of  Sarmi^nto  about  RaUm- 
(in his  is  correct eil  by  Alcala  Oaliano  in 
his  edition  of  Depping*s  Romaneero 
Castellano  ( I^i}isi({ue,  1844,  Tom.  I.  p. 
Ixix).  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
l»e  «|uite  right,  and  1  luive.  therefore, 
followed  the  definition  in  the  laige  dic- 
tionary of  the  Sfianish  Academy,  con- 
firnuMl  by  the  rei'ent  editions  of  the 
abridgment.  Si»e,  also,  Rengifo,  Arte 
Poetica,  ed.  1727,  p.  15,  «nq. 
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no  other  literature,  may  be  claimed  to  have  its  origin 
in  Spain,  and  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  circiim- 
stiince  in  the  history  of  Spanish  poetical  culture.^ 

The  peculiarity  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  the 
asonantey  —  an  imperfect  rhjone  confined  to  the  vowels, 
and  beginning  with  the  last  accented  one  in  the  line ; 
so  that  it  embraces  sometimes  only  the  very  last  sylla- 
ble, and  sometimes  goes  back  to  the  penultimate,  or 
even  the  antepenultimate.  It  is  contradistinguished 
from  the  consofumtCy  or  full  rhyme,  which  is  made  both 
by  the  consonants  and  vowels  in  the  concluding  syl- 
lable or  syllables  of  the  line,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, just  what  rkfftne  is  in  English.^®    Thus  feroz  and 


*  The  only  snggestion  I  have  noticed 
affecting  this  statement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Bepertorio  Americano  (L<Sndres, 
1827.  Tom.  II.  pp.  21,  etc.),  where  the 
writer,  who,  I  believe,  is  Don  Andres 
Bello,  endeavors  to  trace  the  cuonanU 
to  the  *«yita  Mathildis,"  a  Latin  noem 
of  the  twelfth  century,  reprintea  by 
Mora  tori  (Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores, 
Mediolani,  1725,  fol.,  Tom.  Y.  pp.  835, 
etc. ),  and  to  a  manuscript  Anglo- 
Norman  poem,  of  the  same  century,  on 
the  fabnlous  journey  of  Charlemagne  to 
Jerusalem.  But  the  Latin  poem  is,  I 
believe,  singular  iu  this  attempt,  and 
wa.i,  no  doubt,  wholly  unknown  in 
Sn-iin  ;  and  the  Anglo-Norman  poem, 
wiiii-h  has  since  b^n  published  by 
Michel  (liOndon,  1836, 12mo),  withcu- 
rio  js  notes,  turns  out  to  be  rhymed, 
though  not  carefully  or  regularly.  Ray- 
noiuml,  in  the  Jountal  dea  Savanis 
(February,  1833,  p.  70),  made  the  same 
mistake  with  the  writer  in  the  Reper- 
torio ;  probably  in  eonsenuence  of  fol- 
lowing him.  The  imperfect  rhyme  of 
the  ancient  Gaelic  seems  to  have  been 
different  from  the  Spanish  asonantCy 
and,  at  any  rate,  can  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  (Logan's  Scottish  Gael, 
London,  1831,  8vo,  Vol.  11.  p.  241.) 

Cervantes,  in  his  "Amante  Libe- 
raL"  ealb  them  efnsonancias  or  eonso- 
mtfUet  diJictUtasos.  No  doubt,  their 
greater  difficulty  caused  them  to  be 
lesB  used  than  the  asonatUes,    Juan  de 


la  Enzina,  in  his  little  treatise  on  Cas- 
tilian  Verse,  Cap.  7,  written  before 
1 500,  explains  these  two  forms  of  rhyme, 
and  says  that  the  old  romances  ''no  van 
verdaderos  consonantes.**  Curious  re- 
marks on  the  asoiianUs  are  to  be  found 
in  Rengifo,  "Arte  Poetica  Espaikola'* 
(Salamanca,  1592,  4to,  Cap.  34),  and 
the  additions  to  it  in  the  edition  of 
1727  (4 to,  p.  418) ;  to  which  may  well 
be  joined  the  philosopliical  suggestions 
of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Obras,  Paris, 
1827,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  202-204. 

Diez,  in  his  valuable  Altromauiscbe 
Sprachdenkmale  (8vo,  Bonn,  1846,  pp. 
83,  sqq.),  thinks  that,  in  the  |K>eni  on 
Boethius,  and  in  some  other  early  Pro- 
vencal poetry,  traces  of  cumuirUes  can 
be  found.  This  suggestion,  which  I 
had  not  seen  when  I  published  the 
preceding  note  for  the  first  time,  does 
not,  however,  affect  the  statement  in 
the  text.  Asonantes  have  not  pre- 
zaiUd  in  any  literature  but  the  Span- 
ish. Indeed,  I  still  think  that  in  the 
few  cases  where  they  occur  clsewliore, 
and  are  not,  as  in  Germany,  intentional 
imitations  of  the  Spanish,  they  an*  the 
result  of  accident,  like  the  occasional 
rliymes  in  Vii^l  and  the  other  classical 
|K)et«  of  antiijuity  ;  or  of  caprice  in  the 
individual  author,  as  in  the  "Vita  Ma- 
thildis" ;  or  of  an  unsuccetssful  attempt 
at  full  rhynie,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poem  on  Charlemagne.  Diez,  in  fact, 
admits  this  so  far  as  the  poem  on  Boe- 
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*  101  furor  J  cusa  and  *  ahdrcay  wfamiay  and  (xm/ruria, 
are  good  asonaufes  in  the  first  and  third  ballads 
of  the  Cid,  just  as  mul  and  dcsleuly  voldre  and  caccire^  are 
good  consmiantes  in  the  old  ballad  of  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua^  cited  by  Don  Quixote.  The  asonanle^  therefore, 
is  something  between  our  blank  verse  and  our  rliyme ; 
and  the  art  of  using  it  is  easily  acquired  in  a  language 
like  the  Castilian,  abounding  in  vowels,  and  always 
giving  to  the  same  vowel  the  same  value."  In  the  older 
ballads  it  generally  recurs  with  every  other  line  ;  and, 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  found,  the  same 
asQuante  is  frequently  continued  through  the  whole  of 
the  poem  in  wiiich  it  occurs,  whether  the  poem  be 


thins  is  concerned,  when  he  says,  "es 
Lst  leicht  zu  l)emtfrken  dasH  der  Dichter 
nach  ikvi  wllniRcime  atrcht"  I  regard, 
therefore, g.Micrally,  such  instancies  i-ath- 
er  as  unsuccessful  rhymes  than  as  in- 
\K^\\t\o\\2\  11  soiwntcs.  SvQpostf  notes  15 
and  10. 

Since  the  ureceding  portions  of  this 
note  wen;  publishetl,  in  1849  and  1863, 
the  subject  of  tlie  earliest  apj»earanw 
of  tutfrnou/c-t  lias  been  iliscussed  anew 
by  Mons.  A.  Boucherie  in  a  pam- 
jililet  published  at  Montiwdier,  in  lh67, 
and  entitlc<l  "('in<i  Forniules  rhyth- 
niecs  et  assonancees  d\\  VI 1?  Siede." 
Kxtmcts  fnun  thest*  forinii/r.%  which 
are  found  in  Dom.  l^>uiiuet  (Vol.  IV.) 
and  risi^where,  as  coninion  |h*om»,  are 
by  Mons.  IU>ucherie  dividetl  into  lines, 
and  printed  as  assotutnf  verse.  lint 
they  are  v<*ry  irivgnlar,  and  may,  after 
all,  only  be  like  the  (i»wautcft  tluit  Sar- 
niiento  pi(rkcd  out  in  the  old  Sjwnish 
inosc,  and  which  am  lx»  foun<l  every- 
where, fr  nu  the  tinn;  of  Alfonso  the 
Wis«'  down.  (See^x)W,  p.  121,  and  the 
citation,  not<^  1*2.)  The  value  t)f  Mons. 
Uoticherie's  jjosition  is  somewhat  wetik- 
<'ncd  by  Ids  Indief  that  he  finds  inten- 
tional rhymes  in  Ilomer,  and  inten- 
tional n»i)nniteH  \\\  Moliere  (p.  7).  Still 
it  is  not  to  1k' denied  that  he  has  brought 
together  very  curious  examples  of  Iwth 
rhyme  and  asonants  from  the  i>rose  and 
verse  of  writers  who  made,  I  8Up})ose, 
only  an  accidental  jingle  of  wonls,  uith- 


out,  perhaps,  being  aware  of  it.  This 
remark,  I  Uiiuk,  applies  with  es]iec'ial 
force  to  the  examples  Mods.  Boucherie 
(pp.  42,  43)  alleges  from  the  Florida^  of 
Apnleius  (Ed.  Oudendorpii,  4to,  1823, 
Tom.  II.).  He  says  tliat  Schuchardt, 
a  German  scliolar,  came  al)out  the  same 
time  to  the  same  couclusion,  citiug  of- 
ten for  his  ]H)8ition  the  same  exam|de6 ; 
hut  I  have  never  seen  the  "  Vocalismus 
(U»  Vulgarlateins."  In  any  event, 
however,  it  will  be  fotmd  still  that, 
however  fanciful  half-rhymes  may  oc- 
cur in  one  place  or  another  from  the 
earliest  times,  they  have  prcvtnltd  in 
no  language  except  the  Sjianish,  where 
their  uuml)er  is  indefinite. 

A  great  iioetic  lii^euse  was  iutixi- 
duced  before  long  into  the  use  of  the 
(tjiuiutiUc,  as  there  had  been,  in  anti«j- 
uity,  into  the  use  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  measures,  uutil  the  8]>here  of 
the  ammnte  became,  as  Clemencin  well 
says,  extremely  wide.  Thus,  u  and  o 
were  hehl  to  be  asmanU^  as  in  V«'nMs 
and  Minos;  %  and  e,  as  in  Pans  and 
males  ;  a  diphthong  with  a  vowel,  as 
grncin  and  alma,  ciiitas  and  bwrlas ; 
and  other  similar  varieties,  which,  in 
the  times  of  Ijoyte  de  Vega  and  Gon- 
goi-a,  nnide  the  iicrmitted  combinations 
all  but  indefinite,  and  the  composition 
of  asonanfe  verses  indefinitely  easy. 
(Don  Quixote,  ed.  CleniendD,  Tom. 
111.  pp.  271,  272,  note.) 
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longer  or  shorter.  But  even  with  this  embarrassment 
the  structure  of  the  ballad  is  so  simple  that,  while 
Sarmiento  has  imdertaken  to  show  how  Spanish  prose 
from  the  twelfth  century  downwards  is  often  written 
unconsciously  in  eight-syllable  asoiujudes^  Sepulveda, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  actually  converted  large 
portions  of  the  old  chronicles  into  the  same  ballad- 
measure,  with  little  change  of  their  original  phraseol- 
ogy two  circumstances  which,  taken  together,  show 
indisputably  that  there  can  be  no  wide  interval  be- 
tween the  common  structure  of  Spanish  prose  and  this 
earliest  form  of  Spanish  verse.  If  to  all  this  we  add 
the  national  recitatives  in  which  the  ballads 
have  *  been  sung  down  to  our  own  days,  and  the  *  102 
national  dances  by  which  they  have  been  ac- 
companied,^* we  shall  probably  be  persuaded,  not  only 
that  the  form  of  the  Spanish  ballad  is  as  national  as 
the  asom/dej  which  is  ita  prominent  characteristic,  but 
that  this  form  is  more  happily  fitted  to  ite  especial 
purposes,  and  more  easy  in  its  practical  application  to 
them,  than  any  other  into  which  popular  poetry  has 
fallen,  in  ancient  or  modern  times.^^ 

^  Poesia  Esfmhola,  Madrid,  1775,  Sobrlnox  rsos  as:uero% 

4to,  sec  422-430.  P»™            ^'^n  ^"^^p. 

»»  It  would  be  easy  to  give  many  Quo  bien  nos  sucediera. 

speciiiieiui  of  ballads  made  from  tlie  old  Ganamnos  ^andr  rictoria, 

cnronicles  ;  but  for  the  present  pur-  Nfu/ano  sf  perftirrn, 

I  will  take  only  a  fe«-  lines  ftom  ?r/™  J™ 

the  "Cronica  General     (Parte  III.  f.  Manr/e  Dios  que  se  anepienta^  etc. 
77,  a,  ed.  1604),  where  Velasjpiez,  per- 

saadincr  his  noi>hews,  the  Infantes  de  ^*  IHimn,  Romances  Caballarescos, 

Lara,  to  go  against  the  Moors,  despite  Madri<l,  1832,  12nio,  Pr61ogo,  Tom.  1. 

of  certain  ill  auguries,  says  :  **Sohriuos  pp.  xvi,  xvii,  with  xxxv,  note  (14). 

esios  agmros  que   oystes  mueho  son  Julius,  in  the  German  translation  of 

buenos;  cti  nos  lUtn  a  entender  qu4i gana-  this  work,  Band  II.  pp.  504,  505. 

remos  imiy  (jran  algo  de  lo  ageno,  e  de  lo  The  ])eouliarities  of  a  metrical  form 

nueslro  iion  perdcremos ;  e  Jizol  muy  so  entiivly  national  can,  I  8UpiK)S4»,  be 

null  Dan  Xutlo  Salido  en  7u»i  venir  well  understoo<l  only  by  an  example  ; 

ootnbiixo,  e  vuuide  Dios  qm  sc.  arrepi-  and  1  will,  therefore,  give  here,  in  the 

entii,'^  etc.     Now,  in  Sepulveda  (Ro-  original  Spanish,  a  few  lines  from  a 

niances,  Anvers,  1551,  18mo,  f.  11),  in  spirited  and  well-known  IwUad  of  Gon- 

the  ballad  beginning  "  Llega<los  son  los  gora,  which  I  select  because  they  have 

Infantes,"  we  have  these  lines  : —  been  translated  into  Eiujlish  asommtes, 
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*  103     *  A  metrical  fonn  so  natural  and  obvious 
became  a  favorite  at  once,  and  continued  so. 
From  the  ballads  it  soon  passed  into  other  depart- 
ments of  the  national  poetry,  especially  the  lyrical. 
At  a  later  period  the  great  mass  of  the  true  Spanish 


by  a  writer  in  the  lid rosj feet ive  Rswiew^ 
whose  excellent  version  follows,  and 
may  serve  still  further  to  explain  and 
illustnite  the  nieiisuru  ;  — 

Aqn^I  njo  de  ia  pierrm, 

Alfum  mayor  drl  r^-no. 
Tan  ti^lnn  rooio  raliente, 

Y  taii  Qobl«*  roino  fi^o, 
De  lort  niOBX  rinhklMUo, 
T  adininulo  du  kiet  ri^fM, 

Y  do  loH  ninw  y  el  Tulg|[> 
Feiiabulo  con  d  dMo, 

£1  querklo  de  kit  dmiiiad, 
Por  rorte>-«no  y  diKcrcto, 
11\)<)  bantii  uUi'iV)Qtibuli> 
De  Ia  fi>rtiina  y  el  Mruipo,  c4c. 

Obnw,  Sladrid,  1654, 4to,  f  8S. 

Tliis  rhyme  is  i>eiiectly  iwreeptible 
to  any  ear  well  ac(Mistonied  to  Simnish 
]>oetry,  and  it  must  be  admitteil,  I 
think,  that,  when,  as  in  the  Iwllad 
citeil,  it  embraa-H  two  of  the  conclud- 
ing vowels  of  the  line,  and  is  continued 
through  the  whole  poi-m,  the  elfect, 
even  u{)on  a  foreigner,  is  that  of  a 
graceful  ornament,  which  satLsiies with- 
out fatiguing.  In  English,  however, 
where  our  vowels  have  such  various 
jjowei-s,  and  where  the  consonants  pre- 
ponderate, the  case  is  nuite  different. 
This  is  plain  in  the  following  transla- 
tion of  the  ])rec<Kliug  lines,  made  with 
spirit  and  tnith,  but  failing  to  produce 
the  titltvt  of  the  Spanish.  Ind(*ed,  the 
rhyme  anx  hardly  oe  said  to  be  jKircep- 
tiiile  »'xcept  to  the  eye,  though  the 
nie.iMip*  and  its  cadences  arc  nicely 
man:igr<l  :  — 

"  Ho  the  thnndorbolt  of  battle, 
III-  the  fiwt  AlfePMS  t/tl/il, 
Who  w  courteous  Is  an  valiant, 
An'l  the  iioM<'?*t  as  the  f/errrnt ; 
He  who  by  our  youth  Is  envied. 
Honored  by  our  ifravest  anriVnts, 
I)y  our  >outh  hi  crowds  distintrubhed 
By  a  thousand  |>ointe«l  f/nff^  ; 
He  N'Uiveil  by  fairest  danisels, 
For  <ii"*€"ri'tion  and  politeu'ss, 
(Mierli^hitl  son  of  time  an«l  fortune, 
Beurinir  all  their  pifts  diviU'St,"  etc. 

R/trM/feih-e  Kerietc^  Vol.  IV.  p.  86. 

Another  specimen  of  English  n»h 
nanUa  is  to  W  fimnd  in  Bowring's  **  An- 
en*nt  Toetrv  nf  Spain  "  (Lon<lon,  1824, 
r2mo,  p.  107)  ;  but  the  result  is  sub- 


stantially tlic  same,  and  always  niuht 
be,  from  the  difference  betweeu  the  two 
languages. 

In  Genuany,  more  than  anyiii'here 
else,  attempts  liave  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  SpauLsli  aaonanU.  The  first 
of  these  attempts,  1  think,  was  made 
by  Friederich  Schlegel,  in  hia  '*  C-onde 
Alarcoa,*'  1802  ;  —  a  tragedy  coostnict- 
ed  on  the  beautiful  ballad  of  the  same 
name.  (See  post,  note. )  Bat,  thoush 
there  are  passi^  in  it  not  unworthy 
the  subject,  it  found  little  favor.  Hia 
brother,  August  Wilhelm  Schlc^l,  in 
his  translations  from  Calderon,  pub- 
lished the  very  next  vear,  1803,  adopted 
the  nsonunU  fully  wherever  be  found  it 
in  the  original  Spanish,  whose  mcasores 
and  manner  he  followed  rigorously,  and 
was  so  suctK'saful  that  his  version  of  the 
Ptiiicipe  Cmiskintt  became  a  lavorite 
acting  play  on  the  German  stage.  (See 
post.  Period  II.,  Chap.  XXII.  and  Chap. 
XXI II.,  notes.)  From  this  time  the 
asMutnU  has  been  recognized  and  estab- 
lishiil  in  Geiman  literature,  at  iMLst  ao 
far  as  translations  from  the  Spanish  ans 
concerned.  Thos,  Gries,  in  hu  remark- 
able versions  from  Calderon,  is  con- 
stantly faithful  to  it;  —  a  happy  ex- 
ample of  his  management  of  it  occur- 
ring in  the  opening  of  his  "Dame  Ko- 
boKl"  {Dama  J>u  ude).  Band  V.  1822. 
So,  too,  is  Adolf  Martin,  in  his  trans- 
lations fnmi  Calderon  (1844,  S  Ba&de, 
12nio),  of  which  the  first  scene  in  Todn 
es  VcrtUid  y  toda  mentira  (Band  I.  seite 
95)  is  a  favorable  specimen.  Malsbai^ 
and  others  have  trodden  in  the  same 
])ath  with  more  or  leas  success ;  but 
])erhaps  nolnnly  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  (  ai-dinal  von  Diepeubrock,  in 
translation  of  La  Viaa  es  sueio,  18A2. 
But  still  I  think  the  German  ammafUs 
falls  almost  as  ])owerle8s  on  the  ear  aa 
the  English  one  does.  At  least,  I  find 
it  so.  S«'e  jtoftt.  Part  II.,  note  at  the 
end  of  Cha)).  XXIV.,  on  the  German 
tmn.-^lators  of  Calderon,  by  whom  the 
Spjinish  measupps  are  observed,  with  a 
fidelity  unknown  out  of  their  country. 
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drama  came  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  more  verses  had  probably 
been  written  in  it  than  in  all  the  other  measures 
used  by  Spanish  poets.  Lope  de  Vega  declared  it 
to  be  fitted  for  all  styles  of  composition,  even  the 
gravest;  and  his  judgment  was  sanctioned  in  his 
own  time,  and  has  been  justified  in  ours,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  peculiar  form  of  verse  to  long  epic 
stories.^*  The  eight-syllable  asoumife,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  now  known  and  used  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Spanish  poetry ;  and  since  it  has,  from  the 
first,  been  a  chief  element  in  that  poetry,  we 
may  well  believe  it  will  continue  *  such  as  long  *  104 
as  what  is  most  original  in  the .  national  genius 
continues  to  be  cultivated. 

Some  of  the  ballads  embodied  in  this  genuinely  Cas- 
tilian  measure  are,  no  doubt,  very  ancient.    That  such 


Sneaking;  of  the  ballad  verses,  be 
SATS  (Prulogo  a  las  Rimas  Humanas, 
Obraa  Sueltas,  Tom.  IV.,  Madrid,  1776, 
4t4>,  p.  176),  "I  regard  them  as  cajmble, 
not  only  of  expressing  and  setting  forth 
any  idea  whatever  with  easy  sweetness, 
but  carrying  through  any  grave  action 
in  a  versified  poem.**  His  prediction 
was  fulfilled  in  his  own  time  by  the 
Fernando"  of  Vera  y  Figueroa,  a 
jmtoT  epic  publishe<l  in  1632  ;  and  in 
ours  by  the  vei*y  attractive  narrative 
poem  of  Don  Angel  de  Saavedra,  Dnque 
d«f  Rivas, entitled  "El  Moro  Exposito," 
in  two  volumes,  1834.  The  example 
of  liope  de  Vega,  in  the  latter  fiart  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
te<'nth  centuries,  no  doubt  did  much  to 
give  currency  to  the  nscmanUSj  which, 
from  that  time,  have  be<»n  more  uswl 
than  they  were  earlier.  The  opinion  of 
Lop?  de  Vega  is  repeated  by  Melendez 
Valdes,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Works  (1820,  p.  viii),  says  expressly  of 
the  old  ballad  measure  :  **  Porque  no 
aplicarla  a  todos  los  asuntos,  aun  los 
de  mas  aliento  y  osa<lia  ? "  Vargas  y 
Ponce  (Declamacion,  1793,  p.  64)  'mils 
theavin/inic,  as  1  think  tnily,  "preciosa 
y  anica  propieda<l  de  la  Poesia  Espa&ola. " 


See,  also.  Book  II.  Chap.  III.  of  Luzan's 
Poetica,  but  refer  to  it  in  the  8vo  edi- 
tion, for  1  believe  the  passage  referred 
to  is  not  in  the  folio  ;  so  that,  I  sup- 
pose, Liizan  altered  his  mind  about  the 
value  of  the  nsonante,  as  his  exi)erience 
of  its  imiwrtance  increased. 

I  have  noticed  particularly  an  in- 
stance of  the  (vtoiuinte  employed  for 
popular  effect  in  a  consecutive  series  of 
ninety-nine  ballads,  called  "Cantos,' 
on  the  History  of  the  Passion,  be^pn- 
ning  with  the  institution  of  the  Last 
Supper,  and  ending  with  the  Madonna's 
solitary  mourning  at  the  cross.  Tlicv 
were  printed  anonymously  in  successive 
pamphlets  at  Malaga,  by  Francisco  Mar- 
tinez de  Ajjuilar,  — three  or  more  in 
each  pamphlet,  —  in  4to,  without  dat«', 
but  apparently  in  the  latter  part  of  tli<' 
eighteenth  century.  Their  style  is 
much  simpler  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  period,  and  1  think  it  proba- 
ble that  they  were  all  fasliioned  out  of 
some  prose  history  of  the  Saviour  writ- 
ten in  better  times.  There  is  no  ]>o<^h  y 
in  them,  but  they  an*  curious  as  shav- 
ing how  the  ballad  form  has  been  used 
for  continuous  history,  and  how  fit  it  i.> 
for  pojmlar  effect  in  long  jKM^ms. 
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ballads  existed  in  the  earliest  times,  their  very  name, 
RouuinceSy  may  intimate ;  since  it  seems  to  imply  that 
they  were,  at  some  period,  the  only  poetry  known  in 
the  Romance  language  of  Spain ;  and  such  a  period  can 
have  been  no  other  than  the  one  immediately  following 
the  fbrnuition  of  the  language  itself.  Popular  poetry 
of  some  sort  —  and  more  probably  balLod  poetry  than 
any  other — was  sung  concerning  the  achievements  of 
the  Cid  as  early  as  1147.^'  A  century  later  than  this, 
but  earlier  than  the  prose  of  the  "  Fuero  Juzgo,"  &unt 
Ferdinand,  after  the  capture  of  Seville,  in  1248,  gave 
allotments  or  repartimientos  to  two  poets  who  had  been 
with  him  during  the  siege,  Nicolas  de  hs  Romances,  and 
Domingo  Al)ad  de  hs  Romances  ;  the  first  of  whom  con- 
tinued for  some  time  afterwards  to  inhabit  the  rescued 
city,  and  exercise  his  vocation  as  a  poet.^*  In  the  next 
reign,  or  between  1252  and  1280,  such  poets  are  again 
mentioned.  A  princess,  disguised  as  a  joglaressa,  or 
female  ballad-singer,  is  introduced  into  tlie  poem  of 
"  Apollonius,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten a  little  before  or  after  the  year  1250  j^^  and  in 

*T  See  the  Imrlwiroiis  I^tin  poem  chives  of  the  Cathedral.    The  reparti- 

]>rint('(l  by  Sandoviil,  at  tho  vnd  of  his  micntOy  or  distribution  of  lands  and 

"  Historia  df  los  Reyes  de  Castilla,*'  other  spoils  in  a  oity,  from  which,  as 

(^to.  (Paiii[ilona,  1()ir>,  fol.,  f.  193).     It  Mariana  tells  us,  a  hundred  thousand 

is  oil  tlie  taking,' of  Almeiia  in  1147,  Moors  emigrated  or  were  expelled,  was 

and  .s<'<-iiis  U)  have  been  written  by  an  a  si'iious  matter,  and  the  documents  in 

ey<'-witn<'ss,  or,  at  any  nite,  on  the  au-  relation  to  it  seem  to  have  been  ample 

tiiority  of  persons  who  had  been  at  tlie  and  exact.    (ZuAifni,  Preface  and  pp. 

sio«j:e,  with  whom  tlie  author  had  con-  31,  62,  66,  etc.)    The  meaning  of  the 

vei  '^rd.  wonl  Hmnavcn  in  this  place  w  a  more 

1"  Tlie  antliMi  ity  for  this  is  sufficient,  doubtful  matter.    But,  if  awj/ kind  of 

tli()u;:h  the  faet  itself  of  a  man  being  popular  poetry  is  meant  bv  it,  what 

naiiKMl  tVoni  the  sort  of  poetry  he  com-  was  it  likely  to  be  at  so  early  a  jieriod 

posfi]  i'<  i\  sinjrular  one.    It  is  found  in  but  ballad  j>oetry  ?   Tlie  verses,  how- 

l)i«';;r)  Oi-riz  lie  Zufiifra,  "Anales  Eeele-  ever,  which  Ortiz  de  Zuftiga,  on  the 

.siastieo>  V  S»'«;lan's  d«' Sevilla"  (Sevilla,  autlioritv  of  Argote  de  Molina,  attrib- 

1*'»77.  fcl.".  pi».  n.  1*0.  8ir».  etc.).    He  ntes  (p.  815)  to  Doiiiingo  Alwd  ile  los 

took  it,  lie  Njjys,  fiDiM  the  orfffinnl  doc-  KoniaiKN's,  an*  not  his  ;  they  are  bvthe 

unients  of  tbf  n  fuirtinikntns^  whi(;li  he  Areipre.ste  de  Hita.  (See  Sanchez,  "tom. 

desciibes  minutt'lv  as  having  been  nse<l  IV.  p.  166.) 

by  Argot.'  <le  Molina  (Preface  an»l  p.  i»  Stanzas  426,  427,  483-495,  ed. 

815),  and  fron»  dticunientH  in  the  ar-  Paris,  1844,  8vo. 
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the  Code  of  Laws  of  Alfonso  the  *  Tenth,  pre-  *  105 
pared  about  1260,  good  knights  are  commanded 
to  listen  to  no  poetical  tales  of  the  ballad-singers, 
except  such  as  relate  to  feats  of  arms.^  In  the  "  Gen- 
eral Chronicle,"  also,  compiled  soon  afterwards  by  the 
same  prince,  mention  is  made  more  than  once  of  poetr 
ical  gestes  or  tales ;  of  "  what  the  ballad-singers  [ju- 
glares)  sing  in  their  chants,  and  tell  in  their  tales" ;  and 
of  what  we  hear  the  ballad-singers  tell  in  their 
chtants";  —  implying  that  the  achievements  of  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio  and  Charlemagne,  to  which  these 
phrases  refer,  were  as  familiar  in  the  popular  poetry 
used  in  the  composition  of  this  fine  old  chronicle  as  we 
know  they  have  been  since  to  the  whole  Spanish  peo- 
ple through  the  very  ballads  we  still  possess.^ 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  easy  to  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion, to  which  Argote  de  Molina,  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  early  Spanish  critics,  arrived  nearly  three  cen- 
turies ago,  that  "  in  these  old  ballads  is,  in  truth,  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  times  past,  and  that  they  con- 
stitute a  good  part  of  those  ancient  Castilian  stories 
used  by  King  Alfonso  in  his  history"  ;^  a  conclusion 
at  which  we  should  arrive,  even  now,  merely  by  read- 
ing with  care  large  portions  of  the  Chronicle  itself  ^ 

»  Partida  II.  Tit.  XXI.  Leyes  20,  21.  a  Cr^nica  General,  Valladolid,  1604, 

"Neither  let  the  singers  Otty/are.?)  re-  Parte  III.  ff.  30,  33,  45.    Galindez  de 

hearse  before  them  other  songs  [canta-  Carvajal  —  a  statesman  much  consid- 

re$)  than  those  of  military  gestes,  or  ered  in  the  times  of  Ferdinand  and 

those  that  relate  feats  of  anns."    The  Isabella,  and  of  Charles  V.,  and  fii-st 

jwjhires  —  a  word  that  comes  from  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  of  John  II.  — 

VAtin  jociUaris  —  were  originally  stroll-  deemed  the  ballads  to  be  of  substantial 

ing  bellad-singei's,  like  the  jongleurs^  value  as  mateiials  for  Spanish  histoiy  ; 

but  afterwards  sunk  lo  be  jesters  and  — de  gnui  fe  para  la  verdad  de  las  His- 

jugqUrs.  (See  Clemencin's  curious  note  torias  de  Espafta.     (Luis  de  Cabrera, 

to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  31.)    Ju-  De  Historia,  1611,  f.  106.)    Tlie  testi- 

glaresare  also  mentioned  in  the  Chronica  mony  is  of  consecjuenee,  considering  the 

del  Cid,  c.  228.   Tliat  the  earlier  ballad-  jwrson  from  whom  it  came,  and  the  time 

singers  composed  their  own  ballads  is  when  he  lived. 

not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  this,  in  time,  Conde  Lucanor,  1575.  Dis- 

was  more  or  less  given  up.    ( Pidal  in  curso  de  la  Poesi'a  Castellana  jwr  Ar- 

the  Cancionero  de  Baena,  Madrid,  1851,  gote  de  Molina,  f.  93.  a. 

8vo,  pp.  xvii,  xviii,  xxi.)  ®  The  end  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
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One  more  fact  will  conclude  what  we  know  of  their 
early  history.    It  is,  that  ballads  were  found  among 

the  poetry  of  Don  John  Manuel,  the  nephew  of 
*106   Alfonso  the  Tenth,  *  which  Argote  de  Molina 

possessed,  and  intended  to  publish,  but  which 
is  now  lost.^  This  brings  our  slight  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject  down  to  the  death  of  Don  John,  in  1347. 
But  from  this  period — the  same  with  that  of  the  Arch- 
priest  of  Hita  —  we  almost  lose  sight,  not  only  of  the 
ballads,  but  of  all  genuine  Spanish  poetry,  whose 
strains  seem  hardly  to  have  been  heard  during  the 
horrors  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  contested 
succession  of  Henry  of  Trastamara,  and  the  Portu- 
guese wars  of  John  the  Firet.  And  even  when  its 
echoes  come  to  us  again  in  the  weak  reign  of  John 
the  Second,  which  stretches  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  it  presents  itself  with  few  of  the 
attributes  of  the  old  national  character.*  It  is  become 
of  the  court,  courtly ;  and  therefore,  though  the  old 
and  true-hearted  balhids  may  have  lost  none  of  the 
popular  favor,  and  were  certainly  preserved  by  the 
fidelity  of  popular  tradition,  we  find  no  further  distinct 
record  of  them  until  the  end  of  this  century  and  the 
bef^innino:  of  tlie  one  that  followed,  when  the  mass  of 
the  people,  whose  feelings  they  embodied,  rose  to  such 
a  degree  of  consideration,  that  their  peculiar  poetry 
came  into  the  place  to  which  it  was  entitled,  and  which 
it  has  maintained  ever  since.  This  was  in  the  reigns 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

Ocm-ral  Climnii  le,  aiul  much  of  th«  to  1573,  and  Iwaring  the  name  of  Don 

tliinl,  ivljitiii<c  to  xho  ^tvhX  Ih-hm's  of  John  Mamiel,  is  as  we  have  aln^ily 

the  early  rastilinii  and  l^onese  history,  explained,  the  work  oT  Don  John  Man- 

wnu  t<)  iih;  to  liave  been  indebted  to  uel  of  l\)rtiigal,  who  dietl  in  1521. 

ohh'r  p<M-ti«'al  materials.  ^  The  Man|iii«  of  SantilUina,  in  his 

"  l)iseurM»,C'onde  Lueanor,ed.  ir»7r»,  well-known  letter  (Sanchez,  Tom.  1.), 

tr.  <.»2.  a.  9:J.  h.    The  po«  tr>'  eontained  siK^aks  of  the  Romance  e  oantara^  but 

in  the  Canciouerob  Generules,  from  1511  very  slightly. 
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But  these  few  historical  notices  of  ballad  poetry  are, 
except  those  which  point  to  its  early  origin,  too  slight 
to  be  of  much  value.  Indeed,  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  difficult  to  find  ballads 
written  by  known  authors ;  so  that,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Old  Spanish  Ballads,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  few 
whose  period  can  be  settled  with  some  accuracy,  but 
to  the  great  mass  found  in  the  "  Romanceros  Gene- 
rales  "  and  elsewhere,  whose  authors  and  dates  are 
alike  unknown.  This  mass  consists  of  above  a  thou- 
sand old  poems,  unequal  in  length,  and  still  more 
unequal  in  *  merit,  composed  between  the  *  107 
period  when  verse  first  appeared  in  Spain  and 
the  time  when  such  verse  as  that  of  the  ballads  was 
thought  worthy  to  be  written  down ;  the  whole  bear- 
ing to  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  their  feelings, 
passions,  and  character,  the  same  relations  that  a  single 
ballad  bears  to  the  character  of  the  individual  author 
who  produced  it. 

For  a  long  time,  of  course,  these  primitive  national 
ballads  existed  only  in  the  memories  of  the  common 
people,  from  whom  they  sprang,  and  were  preserved 
through  successive  ages  and  long  traditions  only  by 
the  interests  and  feelings  that  originally  gave  them 
birth.  We  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  hope  that  we 
now  read  any  of  them  exactly  as  they  were  first  com- 
posed and  sung,  or  that  there  are  many  to  which  we 
can  assign  a  definite  age  with  any  good  degree  of 
probability.  No  doubt,  we  may  still  possess  some 
which,  with  little  change  in  their  simple  thoughts  and 
melody,  were  among  the  earliest  breathings  of  that 
popular  enthusiasm  which,  between  the  twelfth  and  the 
fifteenth  centuries,  was  carrying  the  Christian  Span- 
iards onward  to  the  emancipation  of  their  country ;  — 
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ballads  which  were  heard  amidst  the  valleys  of  the  Si- 
erra Morena,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Turia  and  the 
Guadalquivir,  Avith  the  first  tones  of  the  language  that 
has  since  spread  itself  through  the  whole  Peninsula. 
But  the  idle  minstrel,  who,  in  such  troubled  times, 
sought  a  precarious  subsistence  from  cottage  to  cot- 
tage, or  the  thoughtless  soldier,  w^ho,  when  the  battle 
was  over,  sung  its  achievements  to  his  guitar  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  could  not  be  expected  to  look  beyond 
the  passing  moment ;  so  that,  if  their  unskilled  verses 
were  preserved  at  all,  they  must  have  been  preserved 
by  those  who  repeated  them  from  memory,  changing 
their  tone  and  language  with  the  changed  feelings  of 
the  times  and  events  that  chanced  to  recall  them. 
Whatever,  then,  belongs  to  this  earliest  period  belongs, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  unchronicled  popular  life  and 
character  of  Avhich  it  was  a  part;  and  although  some 
of  the  ballads  thus  produced  may  have  survived  to 
our  own  day,  many  more,  undoubtedly,  lie  buried  with 

the  poetical  hearts  that  gave  them  birth. 
*  108  *  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  difficulty  in  rela- 
tion to  all  researches  concerning  the  oldest 
Spanish  balhids.  The  very  excitement  of  the  national 
spirit  that  warmed  them  into  life  was  the  result  of  an 
age  of  such  violence  and  suffering,  that  the  ballads  it 
produced  failed  to  command  such  an  interest  as  would 
cause  them  to  be  written  down.  Individual  poems, 
like  the  Poem  of  the  Cid,  or  the  works  of  ind«\'idual 
authors,  like  those  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  or  Don 
John  Manuel,  were,  of  course,  cared  for,  and,  perhaps, 
from  time  to  time  transcribed.  But  the  popular  po- 
etry was  neglected.  Even  when  the  especial  "  Can- 
cioneros  —  which  were  collections  of  whatever  verses 
the  person  who  formed  them  happened  to  fancy,  or 
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was  able  to  find*  —  began  to  come  in  fashion,  during 
the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  the  bad  taste  of  the 
time  caused  the  old  national  literature  to  be  so  entire- 
ly overlooked,  that  hardly  a  single  ballad  occurs  in 
either  of  them.*^ 

Tlie  first  printed  ballads  —  for  to  these  we  now 
come  —  are  to  be  sought  in  the  earliest  edition  of  the 
Cancioneros  Generales,"  compiled  by  Fernando  del 
Castillo,  and  published  at  Valencia  in  1511.  Their 
number,  including  fragments  and  imitations,  is  thirty- 
seven,®  of  which  nineteen  are  by  authors  whose 
names  are  given,  and  who,  like  Don  John  Manuel  of 
Portugal,  Cartagena,  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  and  Diego  de 
San  Pedro,  are  known  to  have  flourished  in  the  period 
between  1450  and  1500,  or  who,  like  Lope  de  Sosa, 
appear  so  often  in  the  collections  of  that  age,  that 
they  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  have  belonged 
to  it.  Of  the  remainder,  several  seem* much  *109 
more  ancient,  and  are,  therefore,  mor^  interest- 
ing and  important.  . 

The  first,  for  instance,  called  "  Count  Claros,"  is  the 
fragment  of  an  old  ballad  afterwards  printed  in  full. 
It  is  inserted  in  this  Cancionero  on  account  of  an  elab- 
orate gloss  made  on  it  in  the  Proven9al  manner  by 

*  Cancion,   Canzone,  Ckansos,  in  MS.  Cancioneros,  but  not,  I  tliink, 

the  Romance  language,  signified  origi-  many. 

nally  any  kind  of  poetry,   because  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  such 

aU  poetry,  or  ahnost  all,  was  then  thing  as  a  collection  of  ballads  can  he 

sang.    (Giovanni  Galvani,  Poesia  dei  found  in  any  old  manuscript.  Tliey 

Trovatori,  Modena,  1829,  8vo,  p.  29.)  were  written  down,  coniposeil,  or  mod- 

In   this   way,    Caiicioncro  in  Span-  ified  later  ;  dealt  with,  in  short,  just  as 

ish   was   long   understood   to  mean  Percy  and  Scott  dealt  with  English  and 

simply  a  collection  of  poetry,  —  some-  Scotch  ballads. 

times  all  by  one  author,  sometimes  by       ^  It  should,  however,  be  observed 

many.  that  about  twenty  of  the  thirty-seven 

Don  P.  de  Gayangos  says,  in  the  are  in  the  Cancionero  of  Constantina, 

translation  of  this  History  (Vol.  I.  to  be  noticed  hereafter  (Chap.  XXI 11.), 

1851,  p.  509),  that  he  has  found  one  and  that  this  Cancionero,  which  is 

ballad  in  the  MS.  Cancionero  called  witliout  date,  may  have  been  printed 

Stnfligas  or  Estaftiga's,  and  three  or  a  few  years  earlier,  an<l  probably  was. 

four  in  that  of  Martinez  de  Burgos.  Btit  we  have  no  ballads  with  printed 

Perhaps  there  may  be  others  in  other  dates  earlier  than  1511. 
VOL.  I.  9 
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Francisco  de  Leon,  as  well  as  on  account  of  an  imita- 
tion of  it  by  Lope  de  Sosa,  and  a  gloss  upon  the  imita- 
tion by  Soria;  all  of  which  follow,  and  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  ballad  itself  had  long  been  known  and 
admired.  The  fragment,  which  alone  is  worth  notice, 
consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  Count  Claros  and 
his  uncle,  the  Archbishop,  on  a  subject  and  in  a  tone 
which  made  the  name  of  the  Count,  as  a  true  lover, 
pass  almost  into  a  proverb. 

**  It  grieves  me,  Count,  it  grieves  my  heart. 

That  thus  they  urge  thy  fate  ; 
Since  this  fond  guilt  upon  thy  part 

Was  still  no  crime  of  state. 
For  all  the  errors  love  can  bring 

Deserve  not  mortal  pain  ; 
And  I  have  knelt  before  the  king, 

To  free  thee  from  thy  chain. 
But  he,  the  king,  with  angry  pride, 

Would  hear  no  word  I  spoke  ; 
*  The  sentence  is  pronounced,*  h%  cried  ; 

*  Who  may  its  power  revoke  ?  * 
The  kifanta's  love  you  won,  he  says. 

When  you  her  guardian  were. 
0  cousin,  less,  if  you  were  wise. 

For  ladies  you  would  care. 
For  he  that  labors  most  for  them 

Your  fat«  ^"ill  always  prove  ; 
Since  death  or  ruin  none  escape, 

Who  trust  their  dangerous  love."  • 
**0  uncle,  uncle,  words  like  these 

A  true  heart  never  hears  ; 
For  I  would  rather  die  to  please 

Than  live  and  not  be  theirs.*'** 


2»  The  whole  ballad,  with  a  different 
reading  of  the  passac^c  here  translated, 
is  in  the  Cancionerode  Romances,  Sara- 
gossa,  mSO,  12mo,  Parte  II.  f.  188,  he- 
ginning  **  Media  noche  era  por  hilo." 
O.tfn,  however,  as  the  adventures  of 
the  Count  Claros  are  alluded  to  in 
thi»  old  Spanish  ]X)ctry,  there  is  no 
trace  of  them  in  the  old  chron- 
irlfs.  Tlie  fragment  in  the  text  be- 
pns  thus,  in  the  Cancionero  General 
(1535,  f.  106.  a):  — 


PeMme  de  vn,  «1  Ooodt, 
Porqoe  Mil  oa  qaieren  wamtMt 
Porqoe  el  yerro  qn*  hoMw 
No  fae  macho  de  eulpar ; 
Que  lofl  yerron  por  umnw 
Dif^iKw  flon  de  |N«doiMr. 
Suplique  por  vot  al  R^, 
Crw  mandum  de  llbnr ; 
Mm  el  Rev,  eoo  fiu  eiiq|o. 
No  me  qainera  eKOohar,  ele. 

The  beginning  of  this  ballad,  in  the 
complete  copy  m>m  tibe  Saragoasa  Ro- 
mancero,  shows  thit  it  was  composed 
before  clocks  were  known. 
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*The  next  is  also  a  fragment,  and  relates,  *  110 
with  great  simplicity,  an  incident  which  be- 
longs to  the  state  of  society  that  existed  in  Spain 
between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when 
the  two  races  were  much  mingled  together,  and  con- 
stantly in  conflict. 

I  was  the  Moorish  maid,  Morayma, 

I  was  that  maiden  dark  and  fair ;  — 
A  Christian  came,  he  seemed  in  sorrow, 

Full  of  falsehood  came  he  there. 
Moorish  he  spoke,  —  he  spoke  it  well,  — 

"  Open  the  door,  thou  Moorish  maid. 
So  shalt  thou  be  by  Allah  blessed. 

So  shall  I  save  my  forfeit  head.*' 
**  But  how  can  I,  alone  and  weak. 

Unbar,  and  know  not  who  is  there  ?" 
•*  But  I 'm  the  Moor,  the  Moor  Mazote, 

The  brother  of  thy  mother  dear. 
A  Christian  fell  beneath  my  hand, 

The  Alcalde  comes,  he  comes  apace, 
And  if  thou  open  not  the  door, 

I  perish  here  before  thy  face." 
I  rose  in  haste,  I  rose  in  fear, 

I  seized  my  cloak,  I  missed  my  vest, 
And,  rushing  to  the  fatal  door, 

I  threw  it  wide  at  his  behest.^ 

The  next  is  complete,  and,  from  its  early  imitations 
and  glosses,  it  must  probably  be  quite  ancient. 
It  begins  *"Fonte  frida,  Fonte  frida,"  and  is,  *  111 
perhaps,  itself  an  imitation  of  "Rosa  fresca, 
Rosa  fresca,'*  another  of  the  early  and  very  gracefid 
lyrical  ballads  which  were  always  so  popular. 


^  The  forced  alliteration  of  the  first 
lines,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  whole, 
indicate  the  rudeness  or  the  very  early 
Castilian :  — 

Yo  vatit%  mon  Monyina, 

Morilla  d'  un  bel  catar ; 

Chriitti'uio  Tino  a  mi  puerta, 

Cuytada,  por  me  enganar. 

Ilablome  en  algaram, 

Como  aqnel  que  la  bien  mbe : 

"  Abra^  me  ]b»  puertan.  Mora, 

81  Ala  te  gaarde  de  mal !  " 

"  Como  te  abrire,  meaquina, 


Que  no  se  <nilen  ta  flenu  ?  ^' 

Yo  8oy  el  Moro  Mazote, 
Hermano  de  la  tu  madre, 
Que  UQ  Chriatiano  dejo  muerto ; 
Tnu  mi  Tenia  el  alcalde. 
Sino  me  abres  tu,  mi  vida, 
Aqui  me  reras  matar." 
Quando  esto  oj,  cuytada, 
Comenceme  a  lerantar  ; 
Vistierame  rn  almexia, 
No  hallando  mi  brial ; 
Fnerame  para  la  puerta, 
Y  abrila  de  par  en  par. 

GandoDOTo  OcMral.  1635.  f.  111.  a. 
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Cooling  fountain,  cooling  fountain, 

Cooling  fountain,  full  of  love  ! 
Where  the  little  birds  all  gather, 

Thy  refreshing  i)0wer  to  j)rove  ; 
All  except  the  widowed  turtle 

Full  of  grief,  the  turtle-dove. 
There  the  tmitor  nightingale 

All  by  chain'e  onee  i)assed  along, 
Uttering  words  of  loosest  falsehood 

In  his  guilty,  treacherous  song : 
**  If  it  please  thee,  gentle  lady, 

I  thy  servant  love  would  be." 
**  Hence,  begone,  ungracious  traitor. 

Base  deceiver,  hence  from  me  ! 
I  nor  rest  upon  green  branches 

Nor  amidst  the  meadow's  flowers  ; 
The  ver>'  wave  my  thirst  that  quenches 

Seek  I  where  it  turbid  pours. 
No  wedded  love  my  soul  shall  know, 

Ijcst  children's  hearts  my  heart  should  win  i 
No  j)leasure  would  I  seek  for,  no ! 

No  consolation  feel  within  ;  — 
So  leave  me  sad,  thou  enemy  ! 

Thou  foul  and  base  deceiver,  go  ! 
For  I  thy  love  will  never  be, 

Nor  ever,  false  one,  wed  thee,  no!" 

The  parallel  ballad  of  "  Rosa  fresca,  Rosa  fresca,"  is 
no  less  simple  and  characteristic;  Rosa  being  the 
name  of  the  lady-love. 

**  Rose,  fresh  and  fair.  Rose,  fresh  and  fair, 

That  with  love  so  bright  dost  glow, 
When  within  my  anus  I  held  thee, 

I  could  never  serve  thee,  no  ! 
And  now  that  I  would  gladly  serve  thee, 

I  no  more  can  see  thet»,  no  ! " 

*•  The  fault,  my  friend,  the  fault  was  thiue,  — 

Thy  fault  alone,  and  not  mine,  no  ! 
A  message  came,  —  the  words  you  sent,  — 

Your  servant  br<)u<;ht  it,  well  you  know. 
•112  *  And  naught  of  love,  or  loving  bands, 

But  other  wonls,  indeed,  he  said  : 
That  you,  my  friend,  in  Leon's  lamUt 

A  noble  dame  had  long  since  wed  ;  — 
A  lady  fair,  as  fair  could  W  ; 
Her  children  bright  as  flowers  to  seo." 
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**  Who  told  that  tale,  who  Bjwke  those  words. 
No  tnith  he  spoke,  my  lady,  no  ! 

For  Castile's  lands  I  never  saw, 

Of  Leon's  mountains  nothing  know, 

Save  as  a  little  child,  I  ween. 

Too  young  to  know  what  love  should  mean.'*'^ 


Several  of  the  other  anonymous  ballads  in  this  little 
collection  are  not  less  interesting  and  ancient,  among 
which  may  be  noted  those  beginning  "  Decidme  vos 
pensamiento"  —  "Que  por  Mayo  era  por  Mayo/'  — 
and  "Durandarte,  Durandarte/'  —  together  with  parts 
of  those  beginning  "  Triste  estaba  el  caballero "  and 
"  Amara  yo  ima  SeBora."^  Most  of  the  rest,  and  all 
whose  authors  are  known,  are  of  less  value,  and  be- 
long to  a  later  period. 

*The  Cancionero  of  Castillo,  where  they  *113 
appeared,  was  enlarged  or  altered  in  nine  sub- 
sequent editions,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in 
1573;  but  in  all  of  them  this  little  collection  of  ballads, 
as  originally  printed  in  the  first  edition,  remained  by 

These  two  ballads  are  in  the  Can-       The  other  is  as  follows  :  — 
cionero  of  1535,  ff.  107  and  108  ;  both 

♦•videiitly  yery  old.    The  use  of  carta  "  Ro««  fre»«ca,  Rooa  ftvwa, 


ill  the  lost  for  an  unwritten  message  is 
one  proof  of  this.  I  give  the  originals 
of  both,  for  their  beauty.   Aiid  firat :  — 


Tan  garrida  y  con  anior ; 
Qaando  yew  ture  en  braios, 


No  yoH  Bupe  nervlr,  no ' 
Y  agora  quo*  aervlria, 


Fontc  ftida,  tonte  frida, 
Fonte  frklii,  y  con  amor, 
Do  todafl  las  avexican 
Van  tomar  consolacion, 
Sino  em  la  tortolica, 
Que  eHta  biuda  y  ron  dolor. 
Por  ay  fue  a  paMr 
Kl  trayUor  del  ruywFlor ; 
La*  (Alabnui  que  ol  dexia 
Llenaa  ron  de  traicion  : 
"  Si  tu  quisic3«ieN,  SeAora, 
Yo  wria  tu  wruidor." 
"  Vcte  de  ay,  eneniigo, 
Malo,  fiUw),  engaBador, 
Que  ni  poao  eir  nunc  rerde 
Ni  en  prado  que  tenga  tlor ; 
Que  ni  hallo  el  agua  clara, 
Turbia  la  bebia  .vo : 
Que  no  quiero  aVer  marido, 
Porf|ue  hfjow  no  ha\a,  no ; 
No  quiero  pbuer  con  elloH, 
Ni  nu'nofi  ronwilarion. 
Di^janio  tri;»te  enemign, 
M&lo,  faliio,  nial  traidor, 
Que  no  quiero  ner  tu  amiga 
NI  canr  coDtigo,  no.  - ' 


Embiastefl  me  una  carta  ^ 
Con  un  vue!»tro  wrvhlor, 
Y  en  lugar  de  recaudar, 
£1  flizera  otra  rason : 


No  vos  puedo  aver,  no  I  '* 
**  Vuestra  ftie  la  culpa,  amigo, 
Vue«tra  ftie,  que  mla,  no  I 


Queradeff  caiiado,  aniigo, 
Alia  en  tiemiii  de  Leon  : 


Que  tenei8  muger  herniom, 
Y  hyo«  como  una  tlor."' 

Quien  om  lo  dixo,  Sefiora 
No  vos  diro  rerdad,  no ! 
Que  yo  nunca  entre  en  Cnstilla, 
Ni  alia  en  tierrai*  do  Leon, 
81  no  quando  era  pequcBo, 
Que  no  mbia  de  amor/' 


In  the  Rhymed  Chronicle  of  Feman 
Gonzalez  (col.  795)  written  letters  or 
messages  by  way  of  distinction  are 
calle<l  "Cartas  por  a.  b.  c."  The  cirttt 
in  th(?  ballad  was  a  verbal  message. 


^  These  ballads  are  in  the  edition  ol 
1535,  on  ff.  109,  111,  and  113. 
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itself,  unchanged,  though  in  the  additions  of  newer 
poetry  a  modem  ballad  is  occasionally  inserted.^  It 
may,  therefore,  be  doubted  whether  the  General  Can- 
cioneros  did  much  to  attract  attention  to  the  ballad' 
poetry  of  the  country,  especially  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  works 
of  the  conceited  school  of  the  period  that  produced 
them,  and  were  probably  little  known  except  among 
the  courtly  classes,  who  placed  small  value  on  w^hat 
was  old  and  national  in  their  poetical  literature.^ 

But,  while  the  Cancioneros  were  still  in  course  of 
publication,  a  separate  effort  was  made  in  the  right 
direction  to  preserve  the  old  ballads,  and  proved  suc- 
cessful. In  Antwerp  and  Saragossa,  between  about 
1546  and  1550,  there  was  published  by  Martin  Nucio 
and  Stevan  G.  de  Najera  a  ballad-book  called  "  Can- 
cionero  de  Romances"  in  the  first  instance,  and  "Libro 
de  Romances in  the  other.  In  which  form  it  is  the 
oldest  has  been  somewhat  disputed ;  but  it  was  prob- 
ably published  at  Antwerp  before  it  appeared  at  Sara- 
gossa. In  each  case,  however,  the  editor  in  his  Pref- 
jice  excuses  the  errors  into  which  he  may  have  fallen, 
on  the  ground  that  the  memories  of  those  from  whom 
lie,  in  part,  at  least,  gathered  them,  were  often  imper- 
re('i5'  Here,  then,  is  the  oldest  of  the  proper  ballad- 
books,  one  obviously  taken  from  the  traditions  of  the 
coiuitrv.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  them  all.    A  considerable  number  of 

OiM-  of  th«^  most  spirited  of  these  It  was  probably  written  by  some  honie- 

lattT  l»;illa«l.s,  in  tin?  olition  of  1573,  be-  sick  follower  of  Philip  II. 

gins  thus  (f.  :57:5)  :  -  -  ^4  ^^rtivji  (Catalogue,  London,  1826, 

Av,  Dios  ao  mi  turm.  reckons  nine  Cancioneros 

SaquHx  nn- .If  Hqui!  Oeueralcs,  the  pnnci{)al  of  which  will 

A^^  <,m«  Yn«niati.rra  }^  noti«te(l  hereafter.     I  believe  there 


ia  one  more,  —  making  ten  in  all,  at 

h^ast. 


().  tmcv  nmn'  M't  nio  fh?el 
For  h«-rr.  on  Kny:lfin<rK  soil, 
Thvn'  i.<«  no  placf  for  nie. 


*»  See  ApT>cn(lix  B  for  an  account  of 

the  earliest  Uomanceroa. 
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the  short  poems  it  contains  must,  however, 
*  be  regarded  only  as  fragments  of  popular  *  114 
ballads  already  lost ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
that  on  the  CJount  Claros  is  the  complete  one,  of  which 
the  Cancionero,  published  above  thirty  years  earlier, 
had  given  only  such  small  portions  as  its  editor  had 
been  able  to  pick  up ;  both  striking  facts,  which  show, 
in  opposite  ways,  that  the  ballads  here  collected  were 
obtained,  partly  at  least,  as  the  Preface  says  they 
were,  from  the  memories  of  the  people. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  such  an  origin,  their 
character  and  tone  are  very  t^arious.  Some  are  con- 
nected with  the  fictions  of  chivalry,  and  the  story  of 
Charlemagne  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those 
on  Gayferos  and  Melisendra,  on  the  Marquis  of  Mantua, 
and  on  Count  D'  Irlos.*  Others,  like  that  of  the  cross 
miraculously  made  for  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  and  that 
on  the  fall  of  Valencia,  belong  to  the  early  history  of 
Spain,^  and  may  well  have  been  among  those  old 
Castilian  ballads  which  Argote  de  Molina  says  were 
used  in  compiling  the  "General  Chronicle."  And, 
finally,  we  have  that  deep  domestic  tragedy  of  Count 
AlarcDS,  which  goes  back  to  some  period  in  the  nation- 
al liistory  or  traditions  of  which  we  have  no  other 
early  record.®    Few  among  them,  even  the  shortest 

Those  on  Gayferos  begin,  **  Esta-  (Romancoro,  1550)  with  the  "  Cronica 

base  la  Condessa,"  "Vamonos,  dixo  mi  del  Cid,*'  1593,  c.  183,  p.  154. 

tio/'  and  "Assentado  esta  Gayferos."  *  It  begins,  **  Retrayida  esth  la  In- 

The  two  long  ones  on  the  Marquis  of  fanta"  (Komancero,  1550),  and  is  one 

Mantua  and  the  Conde  d'  Irlos  negin,  of  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  bal- 

*'  De  Mantua  salio  el  Marqu^,^*  and  lads  in  any  language.    It  can  be  trailed 

**  £stabase  el  Conde  d'  Irlos."  back  to  a  single  sheet,  publi.shed,  as 

Compare  the  story  of  the  angels  in  Bnmet  thinks,  about  1520,  in  wliich, 

disguise,  who  nuuie  the  miraculous  cross  as  well  as  in  a  sheet  mentioned  by  Wolf 

for  Alfonso,  A,  D.  794,  as  told  in  the  (Uber  cine  Sammlung  Spanischer  Ko- 

baliad,  "  Reynando  el  Rey  Alfimso,'*  in  manzen,  Wien,  1850,  p.  99),  it  is  at- 

the  Romancero  of  1550,  with  the  same  tributed  to  Pedro  de  Rjafto,  of  whom  1 

story  as  told  in  the  ''Cronica  General  '*  have  no  other  notice.    Tlu'n*  are  trans- 

(1604,  Parte  III.  f.  29) ;  and  compare  lations  of  it  in  English  by  Bowrin^^  (]>. 

the  ballad  "  Apretada  est^  Valencia  "  51),  and  by  Lockhart  \S])anish  Ballads, 
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and  least  perfect,  arc  without  interest ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  obviously  old  one  in  which  Virgil  figures  as 
*115  *a  person  punished  for  seducing  the  affections 
of  a  king's  daughter.*^  As  specimens,  however, 
of  the  national  tone  which  prevails  in  most  of  the  col- 
lection, it  is  better  to  read  such  ballads  as  that  upon  the 
rout  of  Roderic  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  battle  that  sur- 
rendered Spain  to  the  Moors,*^  or  that  on  Garci  Perez  de 
Vargas,  taken,  probably,  from  the  "General  Chronicle," 
and  founded  on  a  fact  of  so  much  consequence  as  to  be 
recorded  by  Mariana,  and  so  popular  as  to  be  referred 
to  for  its  notoriety  by  Cervantes." 

The  genuine  ballad-book  thus  published  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that,  in  less  than  ten  years,  three  editions  or 
recensions  of  it  appeared;  that  of  1555,  commonly 
called  the  Cancionero  of  Antwerp,  being  the  last,  the 


London,  1S23,  4to,  p.  202),  and  in  Ger- 
man by  Pan(iin  lieaim'gjird,  in  a  small 
voliinu',  entitled  Si)aiiis<  he  Ronianzcn 
(Berlin,  1823,  12mo).  It  has  been  at 
least  four  times  brought  into  a  dra- 
matic form  ;  namely,  by  Lope  de  Vega 
in  his  '*  Fuerza  La«timosa,"  l)y  Guillen 
de  Castro,  by  Mim  ile  Meseua,  and 
>)y  Jose  J.  Miianea,  a  Cuban  poet, 
whose  works  were  printed  in  Havana 
in  1840  (3  vols.  8vo)  ;  — the  three  last 
giving  their  dramas  simjdy  the  name 
ul"  the  Iwillad,  —  * '  Conde  Alarcos. "  The 
b.'st  of  them  all  is,  1  think,  that  of  Mira 
d(*  Mestnia,  whieh  is  found  in  Vol.  V. 
of  the  "Comedias  Escogidas "  (1653, 
4 to)  ;  but  that  of  Milanes  contains 
jtassages  of  very  pas.sionate  noetry. 

*'  Miindorl  Key prender Virgilias " 
^Koinaneero,  ITiSO).  It  is  among  the 
very  old  baliuds,  and  is  full  of  the  loy- 
ally of  its  time.  Virgil,  it  is  well 
known,  was  treated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  sometimes  as  a  knight,  and  some- 
times as  a  wizard. 

Compare  the  Iwllads  beginning 
"Las  lluestes  de  Don  KcKliigo,"  and 
"Despnes  (pie  el  Key  Don  Hodrigo," 
with  the  "CronicA  del  Key  Don  Kod- 
rigo  y  la  Destruveion  de  Espafta  *'  (Al- 
i  ald,*1587,  fol.,  Capp.  238,  254).  Thei-e 


18  a  stirring  translation  of  the  first  by 
Lock  hart,  in  his  "Ancient  Spanish  Bal- 
lads" (London,  1828,  4to,  p.  5),  —  a 
work  of  genius  beyond  any  of  the  sort 
known  to  me  in  any  language.  This 
pre-eminence  of  Lockhart  may  be  seen 
t3y  a  comitarison  of  his  translation  of 
this  very  ballad  with  the  translation  of 
it  into  Italian  by  Pietro  Monti,  in  his 
Komanze  Storiche  e  Moresche,  kc.  <S<>- 
conda  Edizione,  Milano,  1855,  p.  l($l>). 
Indeed,  the  two  volumes,  comiirisin^ 
not  only  ballads,  but  other  iiopnlar 
Simnish  poetry,  must  naturally  be  con*- 
pared  ;  and,  respectable  and  careful  ma 
Monti  is,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  see- 
ing })ow  far  he  is  from  the  vigor  and 
brilliancy  of  I^-khait. 

*^  Ortiz  de  Zuhiga  (Auales  de  Sevilla, 
1677.  Appendix,  p.  811)  gives  this  Ital- 
lad,  and  says  it  had  been  printed  two 
hundred  years  !  If  thb  be  true,  it  ia, 
no  doubt,  the  oldest  printed  ballad  in 
the  language.  But  Ortiz  is  uncritical 
in  such  matters,  like  nearly  all  of  his 
countrymen.  The  story  of  Garci  Perez 
de  Vargas  is  in  the  "Cronica  General," 
Parte  IV.,  in  the  **C«Snicadc  Fernando 
III.,"  c.  48,  etc.,  and  in  Mariana,  His- 
toria,  Lib.  XIII.  c.  7. 
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amplest,  and  the  best  known.  Other  similar  collec- 
tions followed ;  particularly  one,  in  nine  parts,  which, 
between  1593  and  1597,  were  separately  published  at 
Valencia,  Burgos,  Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Madrid ;  a 
variety  of  sources,  to  which  we  no  doubt  owe,  not 
only  the  preservation  of  so  great  a  number  of  old 
ballads,  but  much  of  the  richness  and  diversity  we  find 
in  their^ subjects  and  tone  ;  —  all  the  great  divisions  of 
the  kingdom,  except  the  southwest,  having  sent  in 
their  long-accumulated  wealth  to  fill  this  first  great 
treasure-house  of  the  national  popular  poetry.  Like 
its  humbler  predecessor,  it  had  great  success. 
*  Large  as  it  was  originally,  it  was  still  further  *  116 
increased  in  four  subsequent  recensions,  that 
appeared  in  the  course  of  about  fifteen  years ;  the  last 
being  that  of  1G04-1614,  in  thirteen  parts,  constitut- 
ing the  great  repository  called  the  "  Romancero  Gen- 
eral," from  which,  and  from  the  smaller  and  earlier 
ballad-books,  we  still  draw  nearly  all  that  is  curious 
and  interesting  in  the  old  popular  poetry  of  Spain. 
The  whole  number  of  ballads  found  in  these  several 
volumes  is  considerably  over  a  thousand.*^ 

But  since  the  appearance  of  these  collections,  above 
two  centuries  ago,  little  has  been  done  to  increase  our 
stock  of  old  Spanish  ballads.  Small  ballad-books  on 
particular  subjects,  like  those  of  the  Twelve  Peers  and 
of  the  Cid,  were,  indeed,  early  selected  from  the 
larger  ones,  and  have  since  been  frequently  called  for 
by  the  general  favor  ; .  but  still  it  should  be  understood 
that,  from  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  true  popular  ballads,  drawn  from 
the  hearts  and  traditions  of  the  common  people,  were 
thought  little  worthy  of  regard,  and  remained  until 

See  Apiiendix  (B),  on  the  Ronianceros. 
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lately  Heating  about  among  the  humble  classes  that 
gave  them  birth.  There,  however,  as  if  in  their  native 
homes,  they  have  always  been  no  less  cherished  and 
cultivated  than  they  were  at  their  first  appearance, 
and  there  the  old  ballad-books  themselves  were  oftenest 
found,  imtil  they  were  brought  forth  anew,  to  enjoy 
the  favor  of  all,  by  Quintana,  Grimm,  Depping,  Wolf, 
and  Duran,  who,  in  this,  have  but  obeyed  the  feeling 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

The  old  collections  of  the  sixteenth  century,  how- 
ever, are  still  the  only  safe  and  sufficient  sources  in 
which  to  seek  the  true  old  ballads.  That  of  1593- 
1597  is  particularly  valuable,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, from  the  circumstance  that  its  materials  >vere 
gathered  so  widely  out  of  different  parts  of  Spain  ; 
and  if  to  the  multitude  of  ballads  it  contains  we  add 
those  found  in  the  Cancionero  of  1511,  and  in  the 
ballad-book  of  1550,  we  shall  have  the  great 
*  117  body  of  the  anonymous  ancient  *  Spanish  bal- 
lads, more  near  to  that  popular  tradition  w^hich 
was  the  common  source  of  what  is  best  in  them  than 
we  can  find  it  anywhere  else. 

But,  from  whatever  source  we  may  now  draw  them, 
we  must  give  up,  at  once,  the  hope  of  arranging  them 
in  clironological  order.  They  were  originally  printed 
in  small  volumes,  or  on  separate  sheets,  as  they 
chanced,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  composed  or  found, 
—  those  that  were  taken  from  the  memories  of  the 
blind  ballad-singers  in  the  streets  by  the  side  of  those 
that  were  taken  from  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Gon^ora  ;  and  just  as  they  were  first  collected,  so 
they  were  afterwards  heaped  together  in  the  Genenil 
Romancoros,  'without  affixing  to  them  the  names  of 
their  authors,  or  attempting  to  distinguish  the  ancient 
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ballads  from  the  recent,  or  even  to  group  together 
such  as  belonged  to  the  same  subject.  Indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  been  published  at  all  merely  to  furnish 
amusement  to  the  less  cultivated  classes  at  home,  or 
to  solace  the  armies  that  were  fighting  the  battles  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second,  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Flanders  ;  so  that  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  any  kind  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
Nothing  remains  for  us,  therefore,  but  to  consider 
them  by  their  subjects ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  most 
convenient  distribution  will  be,  first,  into  such  as  re- 
late to  fictions  of  chivalry,  and  especially  to  Charle- 
magne and  his  peers ;  next,  such  as  regard  Spanish 
history  and  traditions,  with  a  few  relating  to  classical 
antiquity  ;  then  such  as  are  founded  on  Moorish  ad- 
ventiu*es ;  and  lastly,  such  as  belong  to  the  private 
life  and  manners  of  the  Spaniards  themselves.  What 
do  not  fall  naturally  under  one  of  these  divisions  are 
not,  probably,  ancient  ballads ;  or,  if  they  are  such, 
are  not  of  consequence  enough  to  be  separately 
noticed.^ 


Wolf  thinks  tlieycan  he  armiigetl, 
in  some  deCTee,  acconlin^  to  their  Hgi\ 
by  a  careful  examination  not  merely  of 
their  external  forms,  but  of  their  tone, 
coloring,  and  essential  clianieter.  This 
idea,  aj<  he  tnily  remarks,  was  first  sug- 
geste<l  by  Hul>er,  in  his  jnvfiice  to  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid  ;  and  it  is  one,  I 
8Up[>ose,  which  Wolf  himself  intendnl 
to  carry  ont  in  his  excellent  *'  Prima- 
vera  y  Flor  de  Komanees"  (Berlin,  2 
Tom.  8vo,  185()),  of  which  due  noti<^e 
will  l>e  taken  hei-eafter.  But  it  would 
be  diliicult,  I  think,  to  detonniue  why, 
on  this  ffronnd,  lie  has  put  in  a  go<Ml 
many,  and  still  more  difficult  to  tell 
why  many  are  excluded.  In  tnith, 
sucli  a  critical  investigation  -  -  fwirtly 

metaphysical,  ptirtly  psycholoffi- 
•118    cal,  and  jwrtly  dei»ending  on  the 

nicest  philology  —  is  in  its  nature 


too  uncertain,  and  in  its  elements  too 
obscure,  to  be  so  carried  out  in  ])racti<'c 
as  to  make  by  it  a  reliable  chrjiiologica. 
series  of  the  multitudinous  old  ballad>. 
Even  Wolf,  therefore,  has  arranged  l  y 
their  subjects  those  he  has  selected, 
without  attempting  to  show  what  aie 
oldest  among  those  which  he  claims  to 
be  old.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  Uike  the 
Romancero  of  lJunin,  not  only  because 
it  is  so  much  more  am})le,  but  because 
it  makes  eui^h  head  njore  complete  and 
satisfactory  ;  giving  us,  for  instance, 
not  merely  a  few  hue  ballads  on  the 
Cid  or  Beriiai'do  <lel  Carpio,  but  enough 
to  atlonl  us  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  lives 
and  adventures  of  these  heroes.  I  com- 
meml,  however,  the  whole  artiele  of 
Wolf  to  my  readei-s.  It  is  in  the  (Jer- 
man  translation  of  this  book,  Vol.  11. 
p.  479,  sqq. 
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HAI.LADS  ON  RriWHOTS  CONNECTKD  WITH  CHIVALRY.  —  BALLADS  FROM  SPAW- 
ISH  HISTORY.  —  UEKNAKDO  DHL  CARFIO.  —  FKRNAN  GONZALEZ.  —  THK  LORDS 
OK  LAKA. — THE  OII>.  —  HALLADS  FROM  ANCIENT  HI8TORY  AND  FABLE,  SA- 
CRED AND  PROFANE.  —  BALLADS  ON  MOORISH  SUIMECTS.  —  MISCELLANEOUS 
BALLADS,  AMATORY,  BURLESQUE,  SATIRICAL,  ETC.  —  CHARACTER  OF  THK 
OLD  SPANISH  BALLADS. 

Ballads  of  Chivalry.  —  The  first  thing  that  strikes  xis, 
on  opening  any  one  of  the  old  Spanish  ballad-books, 
is  the  national  air  and  spirit  that  prevail  throughout 
them.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  many  of  the  fictions 
found  in  the  popular  poetry  of  other  coimtries  at  the 
same  period,  some  of  which  we  might  well  expect  to 
find  here.  Even  that  chivalry,  which  was  so  akin  to 
the  character  and  condition  of  Spain  when  the  ballads 
appeared,  fails  to  sweep  by  us,  with  the  train  of  its 
accustomed  personages.  Of  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table  the  oldest  ballads  tell  us  nothing  at  all,  nor  of 
the  "  Morvaile  of  the  Graal,"  nor  of  Perceval,  nor  of 
the  Palmerins,  nor  of  many  other  well-known  and 
famous  heroes  of  the  shadow-land  of  chivalry.  Later, 
indeed,  some  of  these  personages  figure  largely  in  the 
Spanish  prose  romances.  But,  for  a  long  time,  the 
history  of  Spain  itself  furnished  materials  enough  for 
its  moi-e  popular  poetry ;  and  therefore,  though  Amadis, 
T^incelot  du  Lac,  Tristan  de  Leonnais,  and  their  com- 
peers, present  themselves  now  and  then  in  the  ballads, 
it  is  not  till  after  the  prose  romances,  filled  with  their 
adventures,  had  made  them  familiar.  Even  then,  they 
are  somewhat  awkwardly  introduced,  and  never  occupy 
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any  well-defined  place  ;  for  the  stories  of  the  Cid  and 
Bernardo  del  Carpiowere  much  nearer  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  had  left  little  space  for  such 
comparatively  cold  and  unsubstantial  fancies. 

The  only  considerable  exception  to  this  re- 
mark is  to  be  *  found  in  the  stories  connected  *  120 
with  Charlemagne  and  his  peers.  That  great 
sovereign  —  who,  in  the  darkest  period  of  Europe 
since  the  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  roused  up  the 
nations,  not  only  by  the  glory  of  his  military  conquests, 
but  by  the  magnificence  of  his  civil  institutions  — 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
centiu-y,  at  the  solicitation  of  one  of  his  Moorish  allies, 
and  ravaged  the  Spanish  marches  as  far  as  the  Ebro, 
taking  Pamplona  and  Saragossa.  The  impression  he 
made  there  seems  to  have  been  the  same  he  made 
everywhere  ;  and  from  this  time  the  splendor  of  his 
great  name  and  deeds  was  connected  in  the  minds  of 
the  Spanish  people  with  wild  imaginations  of  their 
own  achievements,  and  gave  birth  to  that  series  of 
fictions  which  is  embraced  in  the  story  of  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  and  ends  with  the  great  rout,  when,  according 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  national  vanity, 

**  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabbia." 

These  marvellous  adventures,  chiefly  without  coun- 
tenance from  history,^  in  which  the  French  paladins 
appear  associated  with  fabulous  Spanish  heroes,  such 
as  Montesinos  and  Durandarte,^  and  once  with  the 

1  Sismon«li,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  Paris,  der  Ommaijadcn  in  Spanien,  8vo,  1829,  . 

1821,  8vo, Tom.  II.  pp.  257-260.  There  Tom.  I.  pp.  171-178. 

was,  however,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,       ^  Montesinos  and  Durandarte  figure 

some  hi.storioal  foundation  for  the  tic-  so  largely  in  Don  Quixote's  visit  to  the 

tion.    The  rear  guard  of  Charlemagne's  cave  of  Montesinos,  that  all  relating 

amjy,  when  it  was  leaving  Suain,  was  to  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  notes 

defeated  by  the  Navarrese  m  tne  moun-  of  Pellicer  and  Chfniencjin  to  Parte 

fain  pa.ss  of  Roncesvalles,  and  its  bag-  II.  cap.  23  of  the  history  of  the  mad 

gage  pluudered.   Aschbach,  Geschichte  knight. 
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noble  Moor  Calaynos,  are  represented  with  some  mi- 
nuteness in  the  old  Spanish  ballads.  The  largest  num- 
ber, including  the  longest  and  the  best,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ballad-book  of  1550-1555,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  few  from  that  of  1593-1597,  making  together 
somewhat  more  than  fifty,  of  which  only  twenty  occur 
in  the  collection  expressly  devoted  to  the  Twelve 
Peers,  and  first  published  in  1608.  Some  of  them  are 
evidently  very  old ;  as,  for  instance,  that  on  the 
Conde  d'  Irlos,  that  on  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  two  on 

Claros  of  Montalban,  and  both  the  fragments 
*  121    *on  Durandarte,  the  last  of  which  can  be  traced 

back  to  the  Cancionero  of  1511.^  One  of  the 
best  of  them  is  "Lady  Alda's  Dream,"  full  of  the  spirit 
of  a  chivalrous  age,  and  of  a  simple  pathos  which  is 
of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  It  is  from  the  Ballad- 
Book  of  1550. 

Ill  Paris  Lady  Altla  sits,  Sir  Roland's  destined  bride, 

"With  hor  thrw  hundred  maidens,  to  tend  her,  at  her  side  ; 

Alike  their  robes  and  sandals  all,  and  the  braid  that  binds  their  hair. 

And  alike  the  meal,  in  their  Lady's  hall,  the  whole  three  hundred  share. 

Around  her,  in  her  chair  of  state,  they  all  their  places  hold  : 

A  hundred  weave  the  web  of  silk,  and  a  hundred  spin  the  gold, 

And  a  hundred  touch  their  gentle  lutes  to  soothe  that  lady's  pain, 

As  she  thinks  on  him  that 's  far  away  with  the  host  of  Charlemagne. 

Lulled  by  the  sound,  she  sleeps,  but  soon  she  wakens  with  a  scream. 

And,  as  her  maidens  gather  round,  she  thus  recounts  her  dream : 

'*  I  sat  upon  a  desert  shore,  and  from  the  mountain  nigh, 

Uight  toward  me,  1  seemed  to  see  a  gentle  falcon  fly  ; 

But  close  Vx  hind  an  eagle  swooped  and  struck  that  falcon  down, 

And  with  talons  and  beak  he  rent  the  bini,  as  he  cowered  beneath  my  gown." 

The  chief  (»f  li.T  maidens  smiled,  and  said  :  "To  me  it  doth  not  seem 

Tliat  the  Lady  AKia  reads  aright  the  boding  of  her  dream. 

^  These  balliitls  Ix-gin,  "  Estabase  el  ca^a  va  el  Emperador,"  also  cited  re- 

CouiU' d'  lrlu>,"  wliii,h  is  the  longest  1  iM'atedly  by  Cervantes;  and  "0  Be- 

know  of  ;  "  Ass»'nta(h)  esta  Gayferos,"  lerma,  0  Belerma,"  translated  by  M.  G. 

wliich  is  oiH'of  tlw  iM'st,  and  cited  more  I^'wis  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  **Du- 

than  onre  by  < ','rvai»tes ;  "Media  noflie  mndarte,  Durandarte,"  found  in  the 

era  jior  liilo,"  wli.Me  the  counting  of  Antwerp  Romancero,  and  in  the  old 

tinje  l)y  tlie  dri|)|iingof  water  is  a  pioof  Cancioncros  Geuerales. 
of  antiquity  in  the  balhul  itself;  "A 
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Thou  art  the  falcon,  and  thy  knight  is  the  eagle  in  his  prido, 

As  he  comes  in  triumph  from  the  war  and  pounces  on  his  biide.** 

The  maidens  laughed,  but  Alda  sighed,  and  gravely  shook  her  head. 

**  Full  rich,"  quoth  she,  ''shall  thy  guerdon  be,  if  thou  the  truth  hast  said." 

*T  is  mom  :  her  letters,  stained  with  blood,  the  truth  too  plainly  tell, 

How,  in  the  chase  of  Ronceval,  Sir  Roland  fought  and  fell.^ 

The  ballads  of  this  class  are  occasionally  quite  long, 
and  approach  the  character  of  the  old  French 
and  English  *  metrical  romances ;  that  of  the  *  122 
Conde  d'  Irlos  extending  to  about  thirteen 
hundred  lines.  The  longer  ballads,  too,  are  generally 
the  best ;  and  those  through  large  portions  of  which 
the  same  asonaiiiey  and  sometimes,  even,  the  same 
consoumite  or  full  rhyme,  is  continued  to  the  end,  have 
a  solemn  harmony  in  their  protracted  cadences,  that 
produces  an  effect  on  the  feelings  like  the  chanting 
of  a  rich  and  well-sustained  recitative. 

Taken  as  a  body,  they  have  a  grave  tone,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  a  picturesque  narrative,  and  entirely 
different  from  the  extravagant  and  romantic  air  after- 
wards given  to  the  same  class  of  fictions  in  Italy,  and 
even  from  that  of  the  few  Spanish  balhids  which,  at  a 
later  period,  were  constructed  out  of  the  imaginative 
and  fantastic  materials  found  in  the  poems  of  Bojardo 
and  Ariosto.  But,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  forms,  they 
have  been  favorites  with  the  Spanish  people.  They 
were  alluded  to  as  such  above  five  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  oldest  of  the  national  chronicles ;  and  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Sanniento  notices  the 
ballad-book  of  the  Twelve  Peers,  he  speaks  of  it  as 

♦  It  may  be  found  in  mast  of  the  good  Hart.,  and  it  is,  I  think,  much  better 

mrent  collections  of  Spanish  l>allads,  as,  than  the   one   by  Lockhart,  which, 

for  instance,  in  Grimm's  Silva,  1815,  though  spirited,  is  diffuse  and  uiifaith- 

p.  108,  and  in  Wolfs  Priniavera,  1856,  ful.     In  the  original  it  b«'gins  :  Kn 

Tom.  II.  p.  314.     The  beautiful  trans-  Paris  esti  Dofia  Alda,  la  esposa  de  Don 

lation  in  the  text  1  have  received  from  lioldan. 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Kdmund  Head, 
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one  which  the  peasantry  and  the  children  of  Spain 
still  knew  by  heart.^ 

Hisioncal  Ballads,  —  The  most  important  and  the 
largest  division  of  the  Spanish  ballads  is,  however, 
the  historical.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The  early 
heroes  in  Spanish  history  grew  so  directly  out  of  the 
popular  character,  and  the  early  achievements  of  the 
national  arms  so  nearly  touched  the  personal  condition 
of  every  Christian  in  the  Peninsula,  that  they  naturally 
became  the  first  and  chief  subjects  of  a  poetry  which 
has  always,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  been  the  breath- 
ing of  the  popular  feelings  and  p^issions.  It  would  be 
easy,  therefore,  to  collect  a  series  of  ballads,  —  few  in 
number  as  far  as  respects  the  Gothic  and  Roman  peri- 
ods, but  ample  from  the  time  of  Roderic  and  the  Moor- 
ish conquest  of  Spain  down  to  the  moment  when  its 
restoration  was  gloriously  fulfilled  in  the  fall  of  Gra- 
nada,—  a  series  which  would  constitute  such  a 
*  123  poetical  illustration  of  Spanish  history  as  *can 
be  brought  in  aid  of  the  history  of  no  other 
country.  But,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  enough 
to  select  a  few  sketches  from  these  remarkable  bal- 
lads devoted  to  the  greater  heroes,  —  personages  half 
shadowy,  half  historical,  —  who,  between  the  end  of 
the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
occupy  a  wide  space  in  all  the  old  traditions,  and  serve 
alike  to  illustrate  the  early  popular  character  in  Spain, 
and  the  poetry  to  which  that  character  gave  birth. 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  Beniardo 
del  Carpio,  concerning  whom  we  have  about  fifty 
ballads,  which,  with  the  accounts  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  have  constituted  the  foundations  for 
many  a  drama  and  tale,  and  at  least  three  long  heroic 

^  Memorial  }>ara  la  Poesia  Esimhula,  Sect.  528. 
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poems.  According  to  these  early  narratives,  Bernardo 
flourished  about  the  year  800,  and  was  the  offspring 
of  a  secret  marriage  or  intrigue  between  the  Count  de 
SaldaRa  and  the  sister  of  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  at  which 
the  king  was  so  much  offended,  that  he  kept  the  Count 
in  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  sent  the  Infanta  to  a 
convent;  educating  Bernardo  as  his  own  son,  and 
keeping  him  ignorant  of  his  birth.  The  achievements 
of  Bernardo,  ending  with  the  victory  of  Roncesvalles ; 
his  efforts  to  procure  the  release  of  his  father,  when 
he  learns  who  his  father  is ;  the  falsehood  of  the  king, 
who  promises  repeatedly  to  give  up  the  Count  de  Sal- 
dafia,  and  as  often  breaks  his  word ;  with  the  despair 
of  Bernardo,  and  his  final  rebellion,  after  the  Count's 
death  in  prison,  —  are  all  as  fully  represented  in  the 
ballads  as  they  are  in  the  chronicles,  and  constitute 
some  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  portions  of 
each.^ 

Of  the  ballads  which  contain  this  story,  and  which 
generally  suppose  the  whole  of  it  to  have  passed  in 
one  reign,  though  the  Chronicle  spreads  it  over  three, 
none,  perhaps,  is  finer  than  the  one  in  which  the  Count 
de  Saldafia,  in  his  solitary  prison,  complains  of  his  son, 
who,  he  supposes,  must  know  his  descent,  and  of  his 
wife,  the  Infanta,  who,  he  presumes,  must  be  in 
league  with  her  royal  brother.  *  After  a  de-  *124 
scription  of  the  castle  in  which  he  is  confined, 
the  Count  says  :  — 

The  tale  of  my  imprisoned  life 

Within  these  loathsome  walls, 
Each  moment,  as  it  lingers  by, 

My  hoary  hair  recalls  ; 
For  when  this  castle  first  I  saw, 

My  beard  was  scarcely  grown, 

•  The  story  of  Bernardo  is  in  the    ning  at  f.  80,  in  the  edition  of  1(304. 
••Cronica  General,"  Parte  III.,  begin-    But  it  must  be  almost  entirely  fabulous. 
VOL.  I.  10 
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And  now,  to  purge  my  youthful  sins, 

Its  folds  hang  whitening  down. 
Then  where  art  thou,  my  careless  son  ? 

And  why  so  dull  and  cold  ? 
Doth  not  my  blood  within  thee  run  ? 

Speaks  it  not  loud  and  bold  ? 
Alas  I  it  may  be  so,  but  still 

Thy  mother's  blood  is  thine  ; 
And  what  is  kindred  to  the  king 

Will  plead  no  cause  of  mine : 
And  thus  all  three  against  me  stand  ;  — 

For,  the  whole  man  to  quell, 
*T  is  not  enough  to  have  our  foes  — 

Our  heart*s  blood  must  rebel. 
Meanwhile,  the  guards  that  watch  me  here 

Of  thy  proud  conquests  boast ; 
But  if  for  me  thou  lead'st  it  not. 

For  whom,  then,  fights  thy  host  ? 
And  since  thou  leav'st  me  prisoned  here, 

In  cruel  chains  to  moan, 
0  !  I  must  be  a  guilty  sire. 

Or  thou  a  guilty  son ! 
Yet  pardon  me,  if  I  offend 

By  uttering  words  so  free  ; 
For  while  oppressed  with  age  I  grieve, 

No  words  come  back  from  thee.' 


*  125  *  The  old  Spanish  ballads  have  often  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other  in  their  tone  and  phrase 
ology ;  and  occasionally  several  seem  imitated  from 
some  common  original.  Thus,  in  another,  on  this  same 
subject  of  the  Count  de  SaldaRa's  imprisonment,  we 
find  the  length  of  time  he  had  suffered,  and  the  idea 
of  his  relationship  and  blood,  enforced  in  the  following 


7  Los  ticmpo«  de  mi  prirfon 
Tan  ubotTocitla  y  larga, 
Por  momentos  me  lo  dinen 
A(|U«^8tn>i  miH  triKte^ranM 


Quaiido  entre  en  e»to  castillo, 
A|x*na«  entre  con  barlwis, 
Y  airora  \k)t  ini«  peratloa 
Lfu*  veo  crecidaM  y  blancaa 


Todo»  lo0  que  aqul  me  tieneii 
Mo  cuentan  de  tus  han^Su  : 
8i  para  tu  padre  no, 
Dime  para  quien  las  guaidaa  ? 


Que  mu  cofofcrarios  lo  Man, 
Sine  Rus  proplaa  entxaBaa. 


Que  dt'fiouydo  es  oste,  h\io? 
Conjo  a  Town  no  tc  llama 
La  wvnpn'  <iue  ticnos  uiia, 
A  socom-r  donde  folU  ? 


Aqui  estoy  en  entrot  hSerros, 
Y  pues  delloe  no  me  saeas, 
Mai  padre  deuo  de  wr, 
0  mal  hUo  puet  me  fUtaa 


8in  duda  (jue  te  detieno 
La  quv  d«>  tu  madn>  alcanna*, 
Que  por  ner  do  la  del  Rev 
Juxfrnran  qual  el  mi  rausa. 


Penloname,  si  te  ofendo. 
Que  deeranso  en  las  palabras. 
Que  yo  como  ritjio  lloro, 
Y  tu  como  aosente  callas. 


Romancero  Oeiieral,  1602,  f  46L 


To4loft  tre-i  poiR  mis  contrarios  ; 
Que  a  un  dcRdlchado  no  basta 


But  it  was  printed  as  early  as  1593. 
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words,  not  of  the  Count  himself,  but  of  Bernardo, 
when  addressmg  the  king :  — 

The  very  walls  are  wearied  there, 
•  So  long  in  grief  to  hold 

A  man  whom  first  in  youth  they  saw, 

But  now  see  gi-ay  and  old. 
And  if,  for  errors  such  as  these, 

The  forfeit  must  be  blood, 
Enough  of  his  has  flowed  from  me, 

When  for  your  rights  I  stood.* 

In  reading  the  ballads  relating  to  Bernardo  del  Car- 
pio,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  often  struck  with  their 
resemblance  to  the  corresponding  passages  of  the 
"  General  Chronicle."  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
copied  from  it;  others  possibly  may  have  been,  in 
more  ancient  forms,  among  the  poetical  materials  out 
of  which  we  know  that  Chronicle  was  in  part 
composed.^    The  best  are  those  which  *  are   *  126 


•  This  is  evidently  among  the  older 
ballads.  The  earliest  printed  copy  of 
it  that  I  know  is  to  be  found  in  the 
'*  Flor  de  Romances,"  Novena  Parte 
(Madrid,  1597.  18mo,  f.  45),  and  the 
passage  I  have  translated  is  very  strik- 
ing in  the  original  :  — 

C«n>«dM  ya  Uw  puredes 
De  iruanlar  en  tanto  titmipo 
A  an  hombre,  que  Tieron  mo^o 

Y  ja  U»  Ten  cano  y  tIcJo. 
81  ya  809  culpaii  merecen, 

Qoe  Rangre  sea  en  nu  deacnento, 
UartA  saya  he  denanuMlo, 

Y  toOa  en  aerrlck)  Tuedtro. 

It  is  given  a  little  differently  by  Du- 
ran. 

•  The  ballad  beginning  **  En  Corte 
dfl  casto  Alfonso,"  in  the  ballad -book 
of  1555,  is  taken  from  the  Cr6nica 
fieneral"  (Parte  III.  ff.  32,  33.  ed. 
hM)4),  as  the  following  passage,  spt*ak- 
ing  of  Bernardo's  first  knowletlge  that 
]iiH  father  was  the  Count  of  SaldaAa, 
will  hhow  :  — 

Qvantio  Bemaldo  to  mpo 
Prxdlr  a  gran  demasia. 
Tanto  que  dentro  en  A  euerpo 
Ln  sans^re  m  U  rolvia. 
Yendo  para  su  posa/ia 
Muy  grande  llanto  hada, 


Vistidst  parios  luto^ 
Y  delante  el  Rey  se  iba. 
£^  Rey  quaruio  t*\  le  via, 
Desta  nnerte  le  deoia : 

Brrnait/o,  por  arcntura 
Cobdicias  la  muerte  mia  ?  " 

The  Chronicle  reads  thus  :  "  E  el 
[Bernardo]  quandol  mpo,  que  su  padre 
era  preso,  pesol  muclio  de  cora9on,  e 
bolbiosele  la  aangre  en  el  acerjw,  e  fiies- 
se  para  m  posnda^  fazi<*ndo  el  mayor 
duelo  del  mundo  ;  e  i^isti6se  pnflos  df 
duclOf  e  fuesse  para  el  Kry  Don  Alfonso ; 
e  el  Rey,  quando  h  vido,  dixol  :  *  Bcr- 
naldo,  cobdiciadcs  la  muerte  miaf'**  It 
is  plain  enough,  in  this  case,  that  the 
Chronicle  is  the  original  of  the  ballatl  ; 
but  it  is  very  diflicult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to 
slfbw  that  any  i>articular  ballad  was 
used  in  the  couinosition  of  the  Chroni- 
cle, because  we  have  undoubtedly  none 
of  the  ballads  in  the  form  in  which 
thoy  existed  when  the  Chronicle  was 
compiled  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
tet»nth  century,  and  therefon*  a  corre- 
spondence of  phraseology  lik<'  that  just 
cited  is  not  to  be  ex])ect(*d.  \vi  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  some  of  tln'se 
ballads  on  B«»rnardo,  found  in  the  Sixth 
Part  of  the  "Flor  de  Romances  **  (To- 
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least  strictly  conformed  to  the  history  itself;  but  all, 
taken  together,  form  a  curious  and  interesting  series, 
that  serves  strikingly  to  exhibit  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people  in  the  wild  times  of  which -they 
speak,  as  well  as  in  the  later  periods  when  many  of 
them  must  have  been  written. 

The  next  scries  is  that  on  Fernan  Gonzalez,  a  popu- 
lar chieftain,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  when 
noticing  his  metrical  chronicle ;  and  one  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  recovered  Castile  anew 
from  the  Moors,  and  became  its  first  sovereign  Count. 
The  number  of  ballads  relating  to  him  is  not  large ; 
probably  about  twenty.  The  most  poetical  are  those 
which  describe  his  being  twice  rescued  from  prison  by 
his  courageous  wife,  and  those  which  relate  his  contest 
with  King  Sancho,  where  he  displayed  all  the  turbu- 
lence and  cunning  of  a  robber  baron  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Nearly  all  their  facts  may  be  found  in  the 
Third  Part  of  the  "  General  Chronicle " ;  and  though 
only  a  few  of  the  ballads  themselves  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  as  distinctly  as  some  of  those  on  Bernardo 
del  Carpio,  still  two  or  three  are  evidently  indebted  to 
th«at  Chronicle  for  their  materials  and  phraseology, 
while  yet  others  may,  possibly,  in  some  ruder  shape, 
have  preceded  it,  and  contributed  to  its  composition.^® 

lodo,  ir»y4,  18nio\  which  Pedro  Flo-  in  the  ballad-book  of  1555,  be^nninc 
res  tells  us  lu;  oolU'«!tf'il  far  and  wide  **  Preso  esta  Feman  GonTalez,"  though 
from  tnulitiou,  w<'r«'  known  in  tlie  time  the  Chronicle  says  (Parte  III.  f.  62,  etl, 
of  AUoiiso  the  Wise,  and  won*  among  1004)  that  it  was  a  Norman  Count  who 
tlio  Caiitarcs  d<'  Oosta  to  wliich  lie  bribed  the  castellan, and  the  Mhul  .savs 
alludes.  I  would  instance  pai-ticularly  it  was  a  Lonibanl,  as  does  also  the  old 
the  three  iK'^nnuiu^;  *'('ontan<loleestal)a  ]H)em  of  Ff  nan  Gonzalez,  col.  7y7. 
nil  dia,"  "  Antes  que  barbas  tuviesse,"  Anoth»;r,  which,  like  the  two  last,  i; 
nu<l  Mai  mi>  srrvi«  i«)s  ]wfr-aste."  The  very  s]»intc«l,  is  found  in  the  **  Flor 
lan/^iia^e  of  those  ballads  is,  no  doubt,  de  IJonianees,"  Septima  Parte  (Aleala, 
chietly  that  of  the  a«ce  of  Charh-s  V.  and  i:)i»7,  Ibmo,  f.  65),  beginning  **  El  Con- 
Philip  II. ;  but  the  thoughts  and  feel-  de  Fernan  Gonzalez,*  and  contains  an 
ings  an'  evidently  much  older.  account  of  one  of  his  victories  OTer  Al- 
Amon^  the  ballads  taken  from  the  nwmzor  not  told  elsewlM»re,  and  there- 
"Cronica  General"  is,  1  think,  the  one  fore  the  more  curious. 
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The  ballads  which  naturally  form  the  next  group  are 
those  on  the  Seven  Lords  of  Lara,  who  lived  in 
the  time  *of  Garcia  Fernandez,  the  son  of  Fer-  *  127 
nan  Gonzalez.  Some  of  them  are  beautiful,  and 
the  story  they  contain  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  in 
Spanish  history.  The  Seven  Lords  of  Lara,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  family  quarrel,  are  betrayed  by  their 
uncle  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  put  to  death  ; 
while  their  father,  with  the  basest  treason,  is  confined 
in  a  Moorish  prison,  where,  by  a  noble  Moorish  lady, 
he  has  an  eighth  son,  the  famous  Mudarra,  who  at  last 
avenges  all  the  wrongs  of  his  race.  On  this  story 
there  are  above  thirty  ballads ;  some  very  old,  and  ex- 
hibiting either  inventions  or  traditions  not  elsewhere 
recorded,  while  others  seem  to  have  come  directly 
firom  the  "  General  Chronicle."  The  following  is  a 
part  of  one  of  the  last,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the 
whole :  — 

What  knight  goes  tlierc,  so  false  and  fair. 

That  thus  for  treason  stood  ? 
Velasquez  hight  is  that  false  knight. 

Who  sold  his  brother's  blood. 
Where  Almendr  extends  afar. 

He  called  his  nephews  forth, 
And  on  that  plain  he  bade  them  gain 

A  name  of  fame  and  worth. 
The  Moors  he  shows,  the  common  foes. 

And  promises  their  rout ; 
But  while  they  stood  prepared  for  blood 

A  mighty  host  came  out. 

w  The  story  of  the  Infantes  de  Lara  84)  has  a  good  many  ballads  on  the 
is  in  the  "Cronica  General,"  Partem.,  subject;  the  one  I  have  partly  trans- 
and  in  the  edition  of  1604,  begins  at  f.  lated  in  the  text  beginning  :  — 
74.    I  |i08s^,  also,  a  striking  volume,  ^  .^^^^  ^t^,,^^ 
containing  forty  plates,  on  their  his-                Que  tan  gran  traycion  hacia  ? 
torv,  by  Otto  Vaenius,  the  master  of              R"y  Vciju«qu»«z  f>s  de  Lara, 
Kubens,  and  a  scholar  and  artist,  who                  ^  '^•'""^^ 
died  in  1634.    It  is  entitled  **  Historia       The  corresponding  passage  of  the 
Septeni  Infantium  de  Lara"  (Antver-  Chronicle  is  at  f.  78,  ed.  1604. 
piae.  1612,  fol.)  ;  the  same,  no  doubt,        Important  ballads  on  tlie  Infantes  de 
an  iinperffct  copy  of  wliich  Sou  they  Lara  are  to  be  found  in  Wolf  s  tract, 
praises  in  his  notes  to  the  "Chronicle  Uber  eine  Samnilung  Si>anischer  Ro- 
of the  Cid"  (p.  401).  Sepulveda  (1551  -  inanzen,  Wien,  1850. 
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Of  Moorish  men  were  thousands  ten, 

With  iieniious  flowing  fair  ; 
Whereat  each  knight,  as  well  he  might, 

Inquired  what  host  came  there. 
**  O,  do  not  fear,  my  kinsmen  detir," 

The  base  Velas»iuez  cried  ; 
•  128  *  **  The  Mooi-s  you  see  can  never  be 

Of  power  your  shock  to  bide  ; 
I  oft  have  met  their  craven  set, 

And  none  dai-ed  face  my  might : 
So  think  no  fear,  my  kinsmen  dear, 

But  boldly  seek  the  fight." 
Thus  words  deceive,  and  men  believe, 

And  falsehood  thrives  amain  ; 
And  those  brave  knights,  for  Christian  rights. 

Have  sped  across  the  plain  ; 
And  men  ten  score,  but  not  one  more. 

To  follow  freely  chose  : 
So  Velasquez  base  his  kin  and  race 

Has  bartered  to  their  foes. 

But,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  Cid,  even  more 
than  Bernardo  and  Fernan  Gonzalez,  was  seized  upon, 
Avith  the  first  formation  of  the  language,  as  the  subject 
of  popular  poetry,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  more 
ballads  than  any  other  of  the  great  heroes  of  Spanish 
history  or  fable. They  were  first  collected  in  a  sepa- 
rate ballad-book  as  early  as  1C12,  and  have  continued 
to  be  published  and  republished,  at  home  and  abroad, 
(^own  to  our  own  times.^^    It  would  be  easy  to  find 


-  In  the  barbarous  rhyme<l  Latin 
p'K  iii,  ])rinted  with  great  care  by  San- 
iloviil  (Reyes  de  Castilla,  Pamplona, 
161.'),  f.  189,  etc.),  an(l  a])pai'ently 
written,  as  we  have  noticed,  by  some 
one  who  witnessed  the  siegi?  of  Alnieria 
in  1147,  we  have  the  following  lines :  — 

Ips4'  K<>dericu,«,  Min  Ctrl  wmpor  Toratu*, 
Dr  t/uo  rntitaiitr,  quod  ah  ho««tibu9  haud  8upc- 
r;itus, 

Qui  doniuit  Moro!«,  comiteA  quoque  domuit  nos- 
tro8,  etc'. 

These  ])oems  must,  by  the  phrase  Mio 
Cult  have  been  in  Snanish  ;  and,  if  so, 
eonld  hardly  have  oeen  anything  but 
ballads. 

Ni.'.  Antonio  (Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  T. 
p.  684)  gives  1612  as  the  date  of  the 
oldest  Hoiiumcero  tlel  ('id.  The  oldest 
I  iK)ssess  is  of  Pamplona  (1706,  ISnio) ; 


but  the  Madrid  edition  (1818,  18mo), 
the  Frankfort  (1827,  12mo),  and  the 
collection  in  Duran  (Caballareseos,  Ma- 
diid,  1832,  12mo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  43- 
191),  are  more  complete.  The  one  by 
Keller  (Stuttganl,  1840, 12mo)  is  larger 
yet,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fiffy- 
four  ballads;  but  Duron's  Romancero 
General,  Tom.  I.,  Madrid,  1849,  brings 
up  the  number  to  one  hnndmi  and 
eighty-four.  A  few,  however,  could  be 
aJded  even  to  this  ample  mass  ; — seven 
from  Wolfs  "Sammlung,"  1850. 

Seventy-eight  ballads  on  the  Cid  aw 
translated  itito  asonanUs,  preserving  the 
measure  of  the  original,  in  Der  Cid,  ein 
Ronianzen-Krenz,  von  F.  M.  Dutteu- 
hofer,  of  which  the  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Stuttgart  in  1887. 
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two  hundred:  some  of  them  very  ancient;  some  poet- 
ical ;  many  prosaic  and  poor.  The  chronicles  seem  to 
have  been  but  little  resorted  to  in  their  com- 
position.^* *  The  circumstances  of  the  Cid's  *  129 
history,  whether  true  or  fictitious,  were  too  well 
settled  in  the  popular  faith,  and  too  familiar  to  all 
Christian  Spaniards,  to  render  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terials necessary.  No  portion  of  the  old  ballads, 
therefore,  is  more  strongly  marked  with  the  spirit  of 
their  age  and  country ;  and  none  constitutes  a  series 
so  complete.  They  give  us  apparently  the  whole  of 
the  Cid's  history,  which  we  find  nowhere  else  entire ; 
neither  in  the  ancient  poem,  which  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  life  of  him ;  nor  in  the  prose  chronicle,  which 
does  not  begin  so  early  in  his  story ;  nor  in  the  Latin 
document,  which  is  too  brief  and  condensed.  At  the 
very  outset,  we  have  the  following  minute  and  living 
picture  of  the  mortification  and  sufferings  of  Diego 
Laynez,  the  Cid's  father,  in  consequence  of  the  insult 
he  had  received  from  Count  Lozano,  which  his  age 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  avenge :  — 

Sorrowing  old  Laynez  sat. 

Sorrowing  on  the  deep  disgrace 
Of  his  house,  so  rich  and  knightly, 

Older  than  Abarca's  race. 
For  he  saw  that  youthful  strength 

To  avenge  his  wrong  was  needed  ; 
That,  by  years  enfeebled,  broken, 

None  his  arm  now  feared  or  heeded. 
But  he  of  Orgaz,  Count  Lozano, 

Walks  secure  where  men  resort ; 
Hindered  and  rebuked  by  none. 

Proud  his  name,  and  proud  his  port 

*•  The  ballads  beginning  **GuaTte,  parts  of  the  same  chronicle,  or  of  the 

gnarte.  Rev  Don  Sancho,'^  and  "De  "CnSnica  General,"  Parte  IV.  But 

Zamora  sale  Dolfos,"  are  indebted  to  the  whole  amount  of  such  in  debt ed- 

the  "Cronica  del  Cid"  (1593,  c.  61,  ness  in  the  ballads  of  the  Cid  is  com- 

62).    Others,  especially  those  in  Sepul-  paratively  small. 
Veda's  collection,  show  marks  of  other 
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While  he,  the  injured,  neither  sleeps^ 

Nor  tastes  the  needful  food. 
Nor  from  the  ground  dares  lift  his  eyea^ 

Nor  moves  a  step  abroad. 
Nor  friends  in  friendly  conyeree  meeta» 

But  hides  in  shame  his  face  ; 
His  very  breath,  he  thinks^  offends. 

Charged  with  insult  and  disgrace.^ 

*130  *In  this  state  of  his  father's  feelings,  Rod- 
eric,  a  mere  stripling,  determines  to  avenge  the 
insult  by  challenging  Count  Lozano,  then  the  most 
dangerous  knight  and  the  first  nobleman  in  the  king- 
dom. The  result  is  the  death  of  his  proud  and  in- 
jimous  enemy ;  but  the  daughter  of  the  fallen  Count, 
the  fair  Ximena,  demands  vengeance  pf  the  king,  and 
the  whole  is  adjusted,  after  the  rude  fashion  of  those 
times,  by  a  marriage  between  the  parties,  which  neces- 
sarily ends  the  feud. 

The  ballads,  thus  far,  relate  only  to  the  early  youth 
of  the  Cid  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Great,  and 
constitute  a  separate  series,  that  gave  to  Guillen  de 
Castro,  and  after  him  to  Comeille,  the  best  materials 
for  their  respective  tragedies  on  this  part  of  the  Cid's 
story.  But,  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his  kingdom 
was  divided,  according  to  his  will,  among  his  four 
children  ;  and  then  we  have  another  series  of  ballads 
on  the  part  taken  by  the  Cid  in  the  wars  almost  neces- 

The  earliest  place  in  which  I  have  Nln  al^r  del  roelo  1« 

.een  this  ballad  -  evidently  very  old  giS  tRSS^^SiSSi^, 

in  Its  viaUriel  —  is     Flor  de  Koroan-  Anted  1m  nkfsa  la  fcbia, 

Temlendo  no  ke  ofonda 
El  aliento  dt  so  Intenia. 

The  pun  on  the  name  of  Count  Lo- 
zano (Haughty  or  Proud)  is  of  course 
not  translated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  mention 
is  made  here  of  the  blow  to  the  Cid's 
father,  which  conrtitutas  the  intuit  of 
Count  Lozano  in  Guillen  de  Castro  and 
Comeille.  Indeed,  I  think  the  Mem- 
does  not  occur  in  any  old  ballad  or 
chronicle. 


tes,"  Novi'iia  Parte,  1597,  f.  133. 

'  Cuydando  Diego  Laynei 
En  la  mengua  de  m  casa, 
Fidalga,  rica  y  antif^, 
Antefl  de  NuHo  y  Abarea ; 
Y  Tiendo  que  la  Ikllecen 
Fuer^^a^  para  la  reoKan^, 
Porque  por  sun  lueoKOfl  a3o«, 
Por  si  no  puede  tomalla, 
T  que  el  de  Orgai  w  paiwea 
Beifuro  y  Ubre  en  la  placa, 
Bioque  nadie  w  lo  impida, 
I^ano  en  nombre  y  en  gala, 
Non  puede  dormlr  de  nodie, 
Nin  giutar  de  laa  Tiandu, 
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the  same  time,  we  must  admit  there  is  not  a  little 
truth  in  the  shrewd  intimation  of  Sancho,  that,  after 
all,  the  old  jballads  are  too  old  to  tell  lies.  At  least, 
some  of  them  are  so. 

At  a  later  period  all  sorts  of  subjects  were  intro- 
duced into  the  ballads ;  ancient  subjects  as  well  as 
modern,  sacred  as  well  as  profane.  Even  the  Greek 
and  Roman  fables  were  laid  under  contribution,  as  if 
they  were  historically  true ;  but  more  ballads  are  con- 
nected with  Spanish  history  than  with  any  other,  and, 
in  general,  they  are  better.  The  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  mass  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  expresses  the  national  character. 
Loyalty  is  constantly  prominent.  The  Lord  of  Bui- 
trago  sacrifices  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  his  sover- 
eign.^^ The  Cid  sends  rich  spoils  from  his  con- 
quests in  Valencia  to  the  ungrateful  *  king  who  *  133 
had  driven  him  thither  as  an  exile.^^  Bernardo 
del  Carpio  bows  in  submission  to  the  uncle  who  basely 
and  brutally  outrages  his  filial  affections ;  ^  and  when, 
driven  to  despair,  he  rebels,  the  ballads  and  the  chron- 
icles absolutely  forsake  him.    In  short,  this  and  the 


deiii»»s  that  there  ever  was  a  Cid.  There 
is  a  ballad  in  Esoolxir's  Roinancero  l)e- 
giiiniug  **(^uanto8  diceii  nial  del  Cid/' 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the 
Cid's  adventun*8 ;  but  it  is,  I  think, 
later  than  the  date  of  the  Don  Quixote. 

J*  See  the  fine  ballad  be^nning  **Si 
el  cavallo  vos  han  niuerto,*  which  first 
ap)iearH  in  the  **  Flor  de  Romances/' 
Octava  Parte  (Alcala,  1597,  f.  129).  It 
is  bohlly  translated  by  I^khart.  The 
battle  was  that  of  Aljubarotta,  1385. 

^  I  refer  to  the  ballad  in  the  "  Uo- 
nianeero  del  Cid "  b(>ginning  "  Llego 
Alvar  Fafteza  Burgos,"  with  Uidlctrilla 
following  it,  —  "  El  vasallo  desleale." 
This  trait  in  the  Cid's  character  is  no- 
ticed by  Diego  Xinienez  Ayllon,  in  his 
poem  on  that  hero,  1579,  whei-e,  having 
spoken  of  his  being  treated  by  the  king 


with  harshness,  — "Tratado  de  su  Rev 
con  asi>ereza,"  —  the  poet  adds  :  — 

Jamafl  le  dio  lugar  m  Tirtud  alta 
Que  en  su  leal  tad  riniese  alguua  fidta 

Canto  I. 

^  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  B4'r- 
naiilo  had  been  most  foully  and  falsely 
treated  by  the  king,  he  says  :  — 

Senor,  Key  y  haredes 
A  vuestro  (|uerer  y  guUa. 

A  king  you  are  and  you  muM.  do. 
In  your  own  way,  what  pleaaes  you. 

And  on  another  similar  occasion,  in  an- 
other ballad,  he  .says  to  the  king,  — 

De  wrrir  no  on  dcjar^ 
Mientnui  que  tengo  la  rida. 

Nor  dhall  I  Wl  to  8erre  vour  (Irare 
While  life  within  me  kwp.*  \U  place. 
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Alfonso  the  Sixth  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Sancho, 
who  perished  miserably  by  treason  before  the  walls  of 
Zamora ;  but  the  Cid  quarrelled  with  his  new  master, 
and  was  exiled.  At  this  moment  begins  the  old  poem 
already  mentioned ;  but  even  here  and  afterwards  the 
ballads  form  a  more  continuous  account  of  his  life, 
carrying  us,  often  with  great  minuteness  of  detail, 
through  his  conquest  of  Valencia,  his  restoration  to 
the  king's  favor,  his  triumph  over  the  Counts  of  Carri- 
on, his  old  age,  death,  and  burial,  and  giving  us,  when 
taken  together,  what  Miiller  the  historian  and  Herder 
the  philosopher  consider,  in  its  main  circumstances, 
a  trustworthy  history,  but  what  can  hardly 
*  132  *be  more  than  a  poetical  version  of  traditions 
current  at  the  different  times  when  its  diflFerent 
portions  were  composed. 

Indeed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  when  his- 
torical ballads  were  written,  their  subjects  seem  rather 
to  have  been  chosen  among  the  traditional  heroes  of 
the  country,  than  among  the  known  and  ascertained 
events  in  its  annals.  Much  fiction,  of  course,  wa.s 
mingled  with  whatever  related  to  such  personages  by 
the  willing  credulity  of  patriotism,  and  portions  of  the 
ballads  about  them  are  incredible  to  any  modem  faith ; 
so  that  we  can  hardly  fail  to  agree  with  the  good  sense 
of  the  canon  in  Don  Quixote,  when  he  says,  "  There  is 
no  doubt  there  was  such  a  man  as  the  Cid  and  such  a 
man  as  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  but  much  doubt  whether 
they  achieved  what  is  imputed  to  them ; "  while,  at 

tcs,  in  "  Persiles  y  Sigismunda  "  (Lib.  good  sense  of  the  matter,  —  a  point  in 

III.  c.  21),  and  it  was  used  by  Guillen  which  Cervantes  rarely  fails,  — and  it 

de  Castro  in  his  play  on  the  Cid.  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  extrara- 

"  **  En  lo  que  bubo  Cid,  no  hay  gant  faith  of  those  who,  on  the  one 

duda,  ni  menos  Boniardo  del  Carpio  ;  side,  consider  the  ballads  good  histor* 

pero  dc  que  hicieron  las  hazaiias  que  ical  documents,  as  Miiller  and  Herder 

dicen,   creo  que  hay  muy  grande."  are  disposed  to  do,  and  the  sturdy  in* 

(Parte  1.  c.  49.)    This,  indeed,  is  the  credulity  of  Masdeu,  on  the  other,  who 
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the  same  time,  we  must  admit  there  is  not  a  little 
truth  in  the  shrewd  intimation  of  Sancho,  that,  after 
all,  the  old  Jballads  are  too  old  to  tell  lies.  At  least, 
some  of  them  are  so. 

At  a  later  period  all  sorts  of  subjects  were  intro- 
duced into  the  ballads;  ancient  subjects  as  well  as 
modem,  sacred  as  well  as  profane.  Even  the  Greek 
and  Roman  fables  were  laid  under  contribution,  as  if 
they  were  historically  true ;  but  more  ballads  are  con- 
nected with  Spanish  history  than  with  any  other,  and, 
in  general,  they  are  better.  The  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  mass  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  expresses  the  national  character. 
Loyalty  is  constantly  prominent.  The  Lord  of  Bui- 
tnigo  sacrifices  liis  own  life  to  save  that  of  his  sover- 
eign.^^ The  Cid  sends  rich  spoils  from  his  con- 
quests in  Valencia  to  the  ungrateful  *  king  who  *  133 
had  driven  him  thither  as  an  exile.^^  Bernardo 
del  Carpio  bows  in  submission  to  the  uncle  who  basely 
and  brutally  outrages  his  filial  affections ;  ^  and  when, 
driven  to  despair,  he  rebels,  the  balLads  and  the  chron- 
icles absolutely  forsake  him.    In  short,  this  and  the 


denies  that  there  ever  was  a  Cid.  There 
is  a  ballad  in  Escolxir's  Roinanirero  l)e- 
ginuiu^  **Quantos  dicen  mal  del  Cid," 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the 
Citl's  ailventnivs ;  but  it  is,  I  think, 
later  than  the  date  of  the  Don  Quixote. 

^  See  the  fine  ballatl  bt>^nning  Si 
el  cjivallo  vos  ban  muerto,*  whicn  first 
api^earH  in  the  **  Flor  de  Romances," 
Octuva  Parte  (Alcala,  1597,  f.  129).  It 
is  boldly  translated  by  Lockhart.  The 
battle  was  that  of  Aljubarotta,  1385. 

w  I  refer  to  the  ballad  in  the  **  Ko- 
manoero  del  Cid"  Iw^nning  "  LI  ego 
Alvar  Fafteza  Burgos,"  with  the  lelrilla 
following  it,  —  "  El  vasallo  desleale." 
This  trait  in  the  Cid's  chai-acter  is  no- 
ticetl  by  Diego  Xinienez  Ayllon,  in  his 
poem  on  that  hero,  1579,  wheiv,  having 
spoken  of  his  being  treated  by  the  king 


with  harshnes.s,  — **  Tratado  de  su  Rev 
con  asjK'reza,"  —  the  poet  adds  :  — 

Jamas  le  dio  lugar  hu  virtud  alta 
Que  en  su  lealtad  Tinie«e  alguna  fiilta 

Canto  I. 

^  On  one  of  the  occasions  when  Ber- 
nardo had  been  most  foully  and  falsely 
treated  by  the  king,  he  says  :  — 

Senor,  Key  sola,  y  haredes 
A  vueKtro  cjuerer  y  guisa. 

A  king  you  are  and  you  must  do, 
In  your  ovm  way,  what  plea^  you. 

And  on  another  similar  occasion,  in  an- 
other ballad,  he  says  to  the  king,  — 

De  wnrlr  no  oa  dejar^ 
Mientnui  que  tengo  la  rida. 

Nor  shall  I  fiiil  to  serre  vour  Orare 
While  life  within  mc  kefps  itt  place. 
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other  strong  traits  of  the  national  character  are  con- 
stantly appearing  in  the  old  historical  ballads,  and  con- 
stitute a  chief  part  of  the  peculiar  charm  that  invests 
them. 

Ballads  on  Aloorish  Subjects.  —  The  Moorish  ballads 
form  a  brilliant  and  large  class  by  themselves,  but 
none  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  earliest  historical  bal- 
lads. Indeed,  their  very  subjects  intimate  their  later 
origin.  Few  can  be  found  alluding  to  knoAvn  events 
or  to  personages  that  occur  before  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  fall  of  Granada ;  and  even  in  these 
few  the  proofs  of  a  more  recent  and  Christian  charac- 
ter are  abundant.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  after 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power,  when  the 
conquerors  for  the  first  time  came  into  full  possession 
of  whatever  was  most  luxurious  in  the  civilization  of 
their  enemies,  the  tempting  subjects  their  situation 
suggested  were  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  spirit  of 
their  popular  poetry.  The  sweet  South,  with  its  gor- 
geous and  effeminate  refinement ;  the  foreign,  yet  not 
absolutely  stranger  manners  of  its  people;  its  mag- 
nificent and  fantastic  architecture ;  the  stories  of  the 
warlike  achievements  and  disasters  at  Baza,  at  Ronda, 
and  at  Albania,  with  the  romantic  adventures  and  fierce 
feuds  of  the  Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  the  Gomeles, 
and  the  Aliat^ires,  —  all  took  strong  hold  of 
*  134  the  Spanish  imagination,  and  made  of  *  Gra- 
nada, its  rich  p^s^in  and  snow-capped  mountains, 
that  fairy  land  which  the  elder  and  sterner  ballad  po- 
etry of  the  North  had  failed  to  create.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  we  find  a  new  class  of  subjects,  such  as  the 
loves  of  Gazul  arid  Abindarraez,  with  games  and  tourna- 
ments in  the  Bivarrambla,  and  tales  of  Arabian  nights 
in  the  Generalife;  in  short,  whatever  was  matter  of 
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Moorish  tradition  or  manners,  or  might  by  the  popular 
imagination  be  deemed  such,  was  wrought  into  Spanish 
ballad  poetry,  until  the  very  excess  became  ridiculous, 
and  the  ballads  themselves  laughed  at  one  another  for 
deserting  their  own  proper  subjects,  and  becoming,  as 
it  were,  renegades  to  nationality  and  patriotism.^ 

The  period  when  this  style  of  poetry  came  into 
favor  was  the  century  that  elapsed  after  the  fall  of 
Granada ;  the  same  in  which  all  classes  of  the  ballads 
were  first  written  down  and  printed.  The  early  col- 
lections give  full  proof  of  this.  Those  of  1511  and 
1550  contain  only  a  few  Moorish  ballads,  while  that  of 
1593  contains  above  two  himdred.  But,  though  their 
subjects  involve  known  occurrences,  they  are  hardly 
ever  really  historical ;  as,  for  instance,  the  well-known 
ballad  on  the  tournament  in  Toledo,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  happened  before  the  year  1085,  while  its 
names  belong  to  the  period  immediately  *  pre-  *  135 
cedijig  the  fall  of  Granada;  and  the  ballad  of 
King  Belchite,  which,  like  many  others,  has  a  subject 


*i  In  the  humorous  ballad,  "Tanta 
Zayda  y  Adalifa"  (first  printed,  Flor  de 
Komances,  Quinta  Parte,  Bui^gos,  1594, 
18mo,  f.  158),  we  have  the  following  :  — 

Reof^ron  de  ra  lej 
Lo«  Romanctetas  de  BipaBa, 
T  ofrerieronle  a  Mahofma 
Las  primioias  de  gas  galas. 
Dexaron  lofl  graTca  hechoa 
Dg  su  vencedora  patria, 
Y  mendigan  de  la  amna 
IiiTencionee  y  patiuas. 

Like  renegadefl  to  Christian  &itb, 

The5>e  ballad-mongers  rain 
Have  giren  to  Maliound  himself 

The  frfTirings  due  to  Spain  ; 
And  left  the  record  of  brave  deeds. 

Done  by  their  ?lre«  of  old, 
To  beg  abroad,  in  heathen  lands. 

For  fictions  poor  aod  cold. 

G6ngoTa,  too,  attacked  them  in  an 
amusing ballail,  —  **  A  mis  Seftores  poe- 
taa,** — and  they  were  defended  in  an- 
other, beginning,  "Porque,  Se&ores 
poetas.*' 


I  do  not  intend  by  this  to  imply  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  ballads  on 
Moorish  subjects,  and  especially  those 
on  the  wars  of  Granada,  are  not  of  pop- 
ular origin,  and  sometimes  nearly  con- 
temporary in  their  dates  with  the  events 
they  record.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
such  ;  80  there  are  others  relating  to 
what  is  called  the  Moorish  rebellion  in 
the  time  of  Philip  II.,  and  to  the  cniel 
expulsion  of  the  Moorish  race  in  the 
time  of  Philip  III.  They  will  be  found 
.scattered  among  the  large  collection  in 
Duran's  Romancoro,  Tom.  II.  1851, 
pp.  103-142,  and  162-192.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  by  known  authors. 
Those  of  more  popular  ori^fin  will  gen- 
erally be  best  round  in  Wolfs  Prima- 
vera,  1856,  Tom.  I.  pp.  234-325.  Even 
here,  however,  all  are  not  such.  But, 
wherever  they  may  be  sought,  the  best 
of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  come 
originally  from  Hita's  Guerras  de  Gra- 
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purely  imaginary.  Indeed,  a  romantic  character  is  the 
prevalent  one  in  the  ballads  of  this  class,  and  gives 
them  much  of  their  interest ;  a  fact  well  illustrated  by 
that  beginning,  "  The  star  of  Venus  rises  now,"  which 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  consistent  in  the  ^  Roman- 
cero  General,''  and  yet,  by  its  allusions  to  Venus  and  to 
Rodamonte,  and  its  mistake  in  supposing  a  Moor  to 
have  been  Alcayde  of  Seville  a  century  after  Seville 
had  become  a  Christian  city,  shows  that  there  was  in 
its  composition  no  serious  thought  of  anything  but 
poetical  effect.^ 

These,  with  some  of  the  ballads  on  the  famous  Gazul, 
occur  in  the  popular  story  of  the  "  Wars  of  Granada," 
where  they  are  treated  as  if  contemporary  with  the 
facts  they  record,  and  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
poetry  which  the  Spanish  imagination  delight^id  to 
connect  with  that  most  glorious  event  in  the  national 
history.^  Others  can  be  found,  in  a  similar  tone,  on 
the  stories,  partly  or  wholly  fabulous,  of  Mu^a,  Xf^rife, 
Lisaro,  and  Tarfe ;  while  yst  others,  in  greater  num- 
ber, belong  to  the  treasons  and  rivalries,  the  plots 
and  adventures,  of  the  more  famous  Zegris  and  Aben- 
cerrages,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  founded  in  fact, 
show  how  int<?rnal  dissensions,  no  less  than  external 
disasters,  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Moorish  empire.  Some  of  them  were  probably 
written  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  many 
more  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  the  most  bril- 
liant, l)ut  not  the  best,  somewhat  later. 

Ihdhuh  on  Manners  and  Private  Life.  —  But  the  ballad 
poetry  of  Spain  was  not  confined  to  heroic  subjects 

22     Ocho  jC  ocho,  (li.  z  a  dicz,"  and  on  Spanish  Poetry  in  the  Edinburgh 

*'  Sal**  la  o>trclla      Venus,"  two  of  the  Renrw,  Vol.  XXiJtlX.  p.  419. 

ballads  here  n  fcrrrd  to,  aio  in  tin*  Ro-  ^  Among  the  fine  ballads  on  Gazul 

niancero  of  ir.03.     Of  tho  last  then'  is  are  :  *•  Por  la  plaza  de  Sau  Juan,**  and 

a  good  translation  in  an  excellent  uiticle  **  Kstando  toda  la  cort«." 
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drawn  from  romance  or  history,  or  to  subjects  depend- 
ing on  Moorish  traditions  and  manners ;  and  therefore, 
though  these  are  the  three  largest  classes  into  which  it 
is  divided,  there  is  yet  a  fourth,  which  may  be  called 
miscellaneous,  and  which  is  of  no  little  moment. 
For,  in  truth,  the  poetical  *  feelings  even  of  the  *  136 
lower  portions  of  the  Spanish  people  were 
spread  out  over  more  subjects  than  we  should  antici- 
pate ;  and  their  genius,  which,  from  the  first,  had  a 
charter  as  free  as  the  wind,  has  thus  left  us  a  vast 
number  of  records,  that  prove  at  least  the  variety  of 
the  popular  perceptions,  and  the  quickness  and  tender- 
ness of  the  popular  sensibility.  Many  of  the  miscella- 
neous ballads  thus  produced  —  perhaps  most  of  them 
—  are  effusions  of  love :  but  many  are  pastoral ;  many 
are  burlesque,  satirical,  picaresque ;  many  are  called 
Letras  or  Letnllas,  which  are  merely  poems  that  are 
sung ;  many  are  lyrical  in  their  tone,  if  not  in  their 
form ;  and  many  are  descriptive  of  the  manners  and 
amusements  of  the  people  at  large.  But  one  char- 
acteristic runs  through  the  whole  of  them.  They 
are  true  representations  of  Spanish  life.  Some  of 
those  .  first  printed  have  already  been  referred  to ; 
but  there  is  a  considerable  class  marked  by  an  attrac- 
tive simplicity  of  thought  and  expression,  united  to  a 
sort  of  mischievous  shrewdness,  that  should  be  particu- 
larly noticed.  No  such  popular  poetry  exists  in  any 
other  language.  A  number  of  these  ballads  occur  in 
the  peculiarly  valuable  Sixth  Part  of  the  Romancero, 
that  appeared  in  1594,  and  was  gathered  by  Pedro 
Flores,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
memories  of  the  common  people.^    They  remind  us 

*•  For  example,  "Que  es  de  mi  con-    lero,"  **Mal  ayan  mis  ojos,"  **Nifta, 
tento,"  *•  Plega  i  Dios  que  si  yo  creo,"    que  vives,"  etc. 
**  Aqaella  moreno,"  **  Madre,  un  caval- 
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not  imfrequently  of  the  lighter  poetry  of  the  Arch- 
priest  of  Hita  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  may,  probably,  be  traced  back  in  their  tone  and 
spirit  to  a  yet  earlier  period.  Indeed,  they  are  quite  a 
prominent  and  charming  part  of  all  the  earliest  Roman- 
ceros,  not  a  few  of  them  being  as  simple,  and  yet  as 
shrewd  and  humorous,  as  the  following,  in  which  an 
elder  sister  is  represented  lecturing  a  younger  one, 
on  first  noticing  in  her  tiie  symptoms  of  love :  — 

Her  sister  Miguela 

Once  chid  little  Jane, 
But  tlie  words  that  she  spoke 

Gave  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

*  137  ♦  "  You  went  yesterday  playing, 

A  child  like  the  i-est  ; 
And  now  you  come  out, 

More  than  other  girls  dressed. 

**  You  take  pleasure  in  sighs. 

In  sad  music  delight ; 
With  the  dawning  you  rise, 

Yet  sit  up  half  the  night. 

**  When  you  take  up  your  work, 

You  look  absent  and  stare. 
And  gaze  on  your  sampler. 

But  miss  the  stitch  there. 

'*  You  *re  in  love,  people  say, 

Your  actions  all  show  it ;  — 
New  ways  we  shall  have, 

When  Mother  shall  know  it 

**  She  '11  nail  up  the  windows. 

And  lock  ui»  the  door  ; 
Leave  to  frolic  and  dance 

She  will  give  us  no  more. 

"  Old  Aunt  will  be  sent 

To  take  us  to  mass, 
And  stop  all  our  talk 

With  the  girls  as  we  paas. 
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**  And  when  we  walk  out, 

She  will  bid  the  old  shiew 
Keep  a  faithful  account 

Of  what  our  eyes  do  ; 

"And  mark  who  goes  by, 

If  I  peep  through  the  blind. 
And  be  sure  and  detect  us 

In  looking  behind. 

"  Thus  for  your  idle  follies 

Must  I  suffer  too, 
And,  though  nothing  I 've  done. 

Be  punished  like  you." 

**  O  sister  Miguela, 
Your  chiding  pray  spare  ;  — 
.  That  I 've  troubles  you  guess, 
But  not  what  they  are. 

Young  Pedro  it  is,  •138 
Old  Juan's  fair  youth  ; 
But  he 's  gone  to  the  wars. 
And  where  is  his  truth  ? 

**  I  loved  him  sincerely, 

I  loved  all  he  said  ; 
But  I  fear  he  is  fickle, 

I  fear  he  is  fled  ! 

For  he 's  gone  of  free  choice, 
Without  summons  or  call. 
And 't  is  foolish  to  lore  him. 
Or  like  him  at  all." 

**  Nay,  rather  do  thou 

To  God  pray  above. 
Lest  Pedro  return. 

And  still  more  you  should  love," 

Said  Miguela,  in  jest. 

As  she  answered  poor  Jane  ; 
"  For  when  love  has  been  bought 

At  cost  of  such  pain, 

'*  What  hope  is  there,  sister. 

Unless  the  soul  part, 
That  the  passion  you  cherish 

Should  yield  up  your  heart  ? 

roL.  I.  11 
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**  Your  years  will  increase, 

And  your  giiefs  manifold. 
As,  in  truth,  you  may  see 

From  that  proverb  of  old  : 

**  *  If,  when  but  a  child, 

Love's  power  you  own. 
Pray,  what  will  you  do 

When  you  older  are  grown  V*'^ 

*  139  *A  single  specimen  like  this,  however,  can 
give  no  idea  of  the  great  variety  in  the  class  of 
ballads  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  of  their  poetical  beau- 
ty. To  feel  their  true  value  and  power,  we  must  read 
large  numbers  of  them,  and  read  them,  too,  in  their 
native  language ;  for  there  is  a  winning  freshness  in 
the  originals,  as  they  lie  imbedded  in  the  old  Roman- 


es The  oldest  copy  of  this  ballad  or 
lefra  that  I  have  seen  is  in  the  **  Flor 
de  Romances,"  Sexta  Parte  (1594,  f. 
27),  collected  by  Pedro  Flores,  from 
popular  traditions,  and  of  which  a  less 
perfect  copy  is  given,  bv  an  oversight, 
in  the  Ninth  Part  of  tfie  same  collec- 
tion, 1597,  f.  lit).  1  have  not  trans- 
lated the  vei-ses  at  the  end,  because 
they  seem  to  Ih^  a  poor  gloss  by  a  later 
hand  and  in  a  ditlrrent  measure.  The 
ballad  itself  is  as  follows  :  — 


RiHo  con  Juanilla 

Su  hcmiana  Miguela; 
Palabrat«  Ic  <lizp, 

Que  niucho  k*  duelan  : 
"  Aver  on  mantillas 

AndanaK  ptfjuena, 
Oy  andaH  gnlana 

Mm  quo  otms  donzellaa. 
Tu  pow)  o«  suHpirofl, 

Tu  cantar  ondcchas ; 
Al  alua  nmdruga«i, 

Muy  tanlii  tc  acuefltaa ; 
Quando  o8taj»  labrando, 

No  w  cn  que  te  piensas, 
Al  (Iwhado  miraj«, 

Y  l<w  ptintos  verraB. 
Di»«Mnue  t\uv  hazot* 

Anioro«u«  MMias : 
Si  niadro  lo  jwbo, 

Aura  caww  nucuas : 
Clauarn  viMitanas, 

(.'rrmm  las  piiertas ; 
Para  que  ba\k»mw, 

No  dura  licrncia ; 
Mand:ira  qu«>  tia 

NoK  llcni>  a  la  Ygle^la, 
Ponine  no  n<>H  hablon 

Lam  aniigM  nuestnu. 


Qaando  ftiera  nlga, 

Dirale  a  la  doeila. 
Que  con  auestros  qjos 

Tenga  mucha  cuenta ; 
Que  mire  quien  paesa, 

Si  mlro  a  la  rga, 
Y  qual  de  noKitras 

Boluk)  la  cabe<^. 
Por  tuji  libertades 

8ere  yo  rageta ; 
Pagaranocjiutos 

Lo  que  malos  pecan. ^* 
*'  Ay  :  Miguela  henoana, 

Que  mal  que  noKpechat! 
Mis  males  presomee, 

T  DO  los  aciertait. 
A  Pedro,  el  de  Joan, 

Que  n  ftie  a  la  goerta, 
Aflcion  le  tuue, 

Y  eocuche  sua  qoexas ; 
Mm  Tunto  que  es  Tario 

Hediaote  el  aueencia, 
Be  ^u  flngida 

Ya  no  ^e  me  acuerda. 
Fingida  la  llamo, 

Porque,  quieo  m  au«enta. 
Sin  fuer^a  y  con  guato, 

No  e«  bien  que  le  qniem.*' 
"  KuegRle  tu  a  Dio« 

Que  Pedro  no  buelua,^* 
Reapondio  burlando 

Su  hcnnana  Miguela, 
**  Que  el  amor  compnMlo 

Con  tan  licas  prendu 
No  saldra  del  alma 

Sin  mlir  con  ella. 
Creciendo  tut  aBoa, 

Crpceran  tus  pena« ; 
T  ri  no  lo  mben, 

Ewucha  e«ta  letia : 
Si  eret  nlfia  y  ban  amor. 

Que  baru  quando  mayor  ? 

Sexta  Parte  de  Flor  de  Romances, 
Toledo,  1594,  18mo,  f.  27. 
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ceros,  that  escapes  in  translations,  however  free  or 
however  strict ;  —  a  remark  that  should  be  extended 
to  the  historical  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  portions 
of  that  great  mass  of  popular  poetry  which  is  found  in 
the  early  ballad-books,  and  which,  though  it  is  all 
nearly  three  centuries  old,  and  some  of  it  older,  has 
been  much  less  carefully  considered  than  it  deserves 
to  be. 

Yet  there  are  certainly  few  portions  of  the  litera- 
ture of  any  country  that  will  better  reward  a  spirit  of 
adventurous  inquiry  than  these  ancient  Spanish  bal- 
lads, in  all  their  forms.  In  many  respects  they  are 
unlike  the  earliest  narrative  poetry  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world ;  in  some,  they  are  better.  The  English 
and  Scotch  ballads,  with  which  they  may  most  natu- 
rally be  compared,  belong  to  a  ruder  state  of  society, 
where  a  personal  coarseness  and  violence  pre- 
vailed, which  did  not,  *  indeed,  prevent  the  *  140 
poetry  it  produced  from  being  full  of  energy, 
and  sometimes  of  tenderness,  but  which  necessarily 
had  less  dignity  and  elevation  than  belong  to  the  char- 
acter, if  not  the  condition,  of  a  people  who,  like  the 
Spanish,  were  for  centuries  engaged  in  a  contest  en- 
nobled by  a  sense  of  religion  and  loyalty;  —  a  contest 
which  could  not  fail  sometimes  to  raise  the  minds  and 
thoughts  of  those  engaged  in  it  far  above  such  an  at- 
mosphere as  settled  round  the  bloody  feuds  of  rival 
barons,  or  the  gross  maraudings  of  a  border  warfare. 
The  truth  of  this  will  at  once  be  felt,  if  we  compare 
the  striking  series  of  ballads  on  Robin  Hood  with 
those  on  the  Cid  and  Bernardo  del  Carpio ;  or  if  we 
compare  the  deep  tragedy  of  Edom  o'  Gordon  with 
that  of  the  Conde  Alarcos ;  or,  what  would  be  better 
than  either,  if  we  should  sit  down  to  the  "  Romancero 
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General,"  with  its  poetical  confusion  of  Moorish  splen- 
dors and  Christifin  loyalty,  just  when  we  have  come 
fresli  from  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  or  Scott's  ^  Minstrel- 

But,  besides  what  the  Spanish  ballads  possess  dif- 
ferent from  the  popular  poetry  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
they  exhibit,  as  no  othei^s  exhibit  it,  tliat  nationality 
which  is  the  truest  element  of  such  poefry  every- 
where. They  seem,  indeed,  as  we  read  them,  to  be 
often  little  more  than  the  great  traits  of  the  old 
Spanish  character  brought  out  by  the  force  of  poetical 
enthusiasm ;  so  that,  if  their  nationality  were  taken 
away  from  them,  they  would  cease  to  exist  This,  in 
its  turn,  has  preserved  them  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  will  continue  to  preserve  them  hereafter.  Tlie 
great  Castilian  heroes,  such  as  the  Cid,  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  and  Pelayo,  are  even  now  an  essential  portion 
of  the  faith  and  poetry  of  the  common  people  of 
Spain ;  and  are  still,  in  some  degree,  honored  as  they 
were  honoi  ed  in  the  age  of  the  Great  Captain,  or, 

further  back,  in  that  of  Saint  Ferdinand.  The 
*  141   stories  of  Guarinos,  *too,  and  of  the  defeat  of 

Roncesvalles,  are  still  sung  by  the  wayfaring 
muleteers,  as  they  were  when  Don  Quixote  heard 
them  in  his  journeying  to  Toboso ;  and  the  showmen 
still  rehearse  the  adventures  of  Gayferos  and  Meli- 
sendra,  in  the  streets  of  Seville,  as  they  did  at  the 
solitary  inn  of  Montesinos,  when  he  encountered  them 
there.    In  short,  the  ancient  Spanish  ballads  are  so 

If  we  clioosf  to  strike  more  widely,  inj?  tlmt  filled  the  whole  nation  dnring 

aiul  institute  a  cDinnarison  with  the  that  iK^riinl  when  the  Moorish  jiower 

gjuTulous  old  Fahliaiix,  or  with  the  wa.s  gmdually  hroken  down  hy  an  en- 

ovenlone  n'tineinnits  of  tiie  Trouha-  thusiuKni  that  became  at  last  irresisti- 

dours  and   Minnesingers,   tin?  re.snlt  hie,  In'OHUse,  from  the  hecinning,  it 

would  h:  yet  more  in  favor  of  the  •  was  founded  on  a  aenae  of  loyalty  and 

early  Spanish  hallads,  whi«'h  represent  religious  duty, 
and  emhody  the  exeited  ]HX>tical  feel- 
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truly  national  in  their  spirit,  that  they  became  at  once 
identified  with  the  popular  character  that  had  pro- 
duced them ;  and  with  that  same  character  will  go  on- 
ward, we  doubt  not,  till  the  Spanish  people  shall  cease 
to  have  a  separate  and  independent  existence.^ 

^  See  Appendix,  B. 
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printed  copies  "Tlie  Chronicle  of  Spain,*'  or  "The 
General  Chronicle  of  Spain,"  and  is,  no  doubt,  the 
name  work  earlier  cited  in  manuscript  as  "  The  History 
of  Spain," *^  In  its  characteristic  Prologue,  after 
solemnly  giving  the  reasons  why  such  a  work  ought 
to  he  compiled,  we  are  told  :  ^  And  therefore  we,  Don 
Alfonso,  ....  son  of  the  very  noble  King  Don  Fer- 
nando, and  of  the  Queen  Doja  Beatrice,  have  onlered 
to  be  collected  as  many  books  as  we  could  have  of 
histories  that  relate  anything  of  the  deeds  done  afore- 
time in  Spain,  and  have  taken  the  chronicle 
*  144  of  the  *  Archbishop  Don  Rodrigo,  ....  and  of 
Master  Lucas,  Bishop  of  Tuy,  ....  and  com- 
posed this  book";  words  which  give  us  the  Declara- 
tion of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  that  he  himself  composed 
this  Chronicle,^  and  which  thus  Ciirry  it  back  ceVtainly 


*  It  is  tho  opinion  of  Moinhyar  that 
the  ori.irinal  titl«*  of  thf  ** Cnniiiji  <h» 
Ksiwfi.i"  WHS  '*  F.storiii  do  F.spafta." 
Mcnioiias  do  Alfonso  t»l  Sahio,  ]i.  4<)4. 

•  TIh*  •listiiu'tion  Alfonso  niaki-s  1m- 
twivn  nrd-  rinij  tlir  t/i'/firin/s  to  K*  ool- 
Ifijtc*!  hy  t)tlH'rs  ("inamlanios  aynntai  ") 
And  CfmifHtftiuff  or  mmjH'/intf  the  fVmnii- 
rlr  hinis'  lf  C' conipo^inioH  estt*  lihro") 
tMM'ni.s  to  -.how  that  ho  was  its  anthor 
or  fonif)ih'r,  r«Ttainly  that  In*  <-laiin(*<l 
t<»  Ih"  snrli.  Iliit  thm*  ail'  ditfrrrnt 
opinions  on  this  |M»int.  Floiian  (h» 
Oc->iiMi>o.  till'  historian,  who,  in  ir»41, 
]»nlilish«'<I  in  folio,  at  Zamom,  the  first 
<'<Iiti<»n  iif  thr  ('hronit  h',  sjiys,  in  nott's, 
at  tin'  «*n<I  lA'  tin*  Third  and  F»nirtli 
I'arts.  that  sonn*  |M'r-s<>ns  lM'li<*\v  only 
tin*  fiiNt  thit'*'  parts  to  havf  iHt-n  writ- 
t«*n  hy  Alfonso,  and  tht'  fourtli  t»>  have 
lnw'ti  foriijiilt' I  latt'r :  an  opinion  t<» 
whi<  li  if  is  <»hvi<ms  that  In*  liiinscif 
in<  liii«'-,  tlioiiirh  In*  s;iys  lir  will  n<'ithrr 
attinn  in»r  d«'ny  anything;  ahmit  tin*  niat- 
t»'r.  Ofln  rs  havi-  p^nw  furtlH-r,  and 
snppos*'!  thi'  wlnih-  to  liav««  InN-n  <'oni- 
pilcd  l.v  >.'\ft.»I  ditr-ri'iit  p«rM>n'*.  Ihit 
to  all  tlii^  it  may  U-  n-]»lir.|  :  1.  That 
tin'  < 'hrotii  -!i-  is  rufin*  or  1«'^>  Wfll  or- 
d«'n'd,  and  iimp-  or  h-^s  wi'W  writt»ii, 
a<".cording  to  th»*  inatt'riaU  usod  iu  its 


compoHition ;  and  that  the  obji*ctionft 
made  to  the  loosiMievsaud  want  of  Hnlsh 
in  the  Fourth  Part  apply  also,  in  a  good 
dt'gn'e,  to  the  ThinI ;  thuH  proving  more 
than  Florian  de  Ooampo  inteiidis  fimv 
he  declares  it  to  be  certain  ("aabemos 
]m'  rierto")  that  the  firet  thn»e  jwrts 
were  the  work  of  Alfonso.  2.  AUuhai 
detlares,  more  than  onoe  iu  his  Thi- 
Io;:;o,  whoMe  geniiineuetw  has  Iteen  niadr 
Kun*  hy  MondHar,  from  the  fonr  lM•^l 
manns<'riptH,  that  his  nistofy  eonii':* 
<h>wn  to  liix  own  times  ("fasta  el  uue.-.- 
tro  tienjiK>"), —  which  we  reach  only 
at  tlie  end  of  the  Fourth  Part,  —  treat- 
inpj  the  whole,  throughout  the  Prologn, 
ns  his  own  work.  3.  There  in  strong 
intenial  evi<len«v  that  he  hiuiKi'lf  wrote 
tlw  last  pjirt  of  the  work,  relating  to 
his  father  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  lean* 
tiful  acconnt  of  the  relations  iN'twivn 
St.  Frnlinand  and  hi!*  mother,  Ben'n- 
pn'la  (I'd.  I.'i41,  f.  404)  \  the  mlenin 
ari'ount  of  St.  Fenlinand's  dt'ath,  at 
thr  vrry  end  of  the  whole  ;  and  othei 
ra'^sjifri'H  N«twi'<'n  ff.  402  and  426.  4. 
His  n<'i>li('W  Don  John  Manuel,  who 
niaili'  an  ahriil^ient  of  the  (Vini<«  ih' 
F.'-pafia,  sjK'aks  of  hln  uncle  Alfonso  the 
Wiv*.  as  if  he  were  ita  ai'knowletlgi'd 
author. 
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to  a  period  before  the  year  1284,  in  which  he  died. 
From  internal  evidence,  however,  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  written  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  which  began 
in  1252 ;  and  that  he  was  assisted  in  its  composition 
by  persons  familiar  with  Arabic  literature,  and  with 
whatever  there  was  of  other  refinement  in  the 
age.* 

*  It  is  divided,  perhaps  not  by  its  author,  into  *  145 
four  parts :  the  first  opening  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  giving  a  large  space  to  Roman  his- 
tory, but  hastening  over  everything  else  till  it  comes 
to  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  Visigoths ;  the 
second  comprehending  the  Gothic  empire  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  conquest  by  the  Moors ;  the  third  coming 
down  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Great,  early  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  fourth  closing  in  1252, 
with  the  death  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of 
Andalusia  and  father  of  Alfonso  himself. 

Its  earliest  portions  are  the  least  interesting.  They 
contain  such  notions  and  accounts  of  antiquity,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  were  current 
among  the  common  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Dido,  —  whose  memory 

Dozy,  in  his  learned  and  acute  "  Re-  errors,  one  of  the  worst  printed  books 

chcrches  sur  I'Histoire  politique  et  litt6-  I  have  ever  used, 

raire  de  TEsiMgne,  pendaut  le  moyen  *  The  statement  referred  to  in  the 

aj^e"  (Lityde,  1849,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  Chronicle,  that  it  was  written  four 

3!58,  3Sy),  expresses  his  full  belief  that  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Charle- 

all  four  of  the  Parts  of  the  Cninica  <lc  ma^ie,  is,  of  course,  a  very  loose  one  ; 

EsTtafia  were  the  work  of  Alfonso  X.,  for  Alfonso  was  not  Iwm  iii  1210.  But 

and  gives  strong  n^asons  for  it.  I  think  he  would  hardly  have  said,  **It 

It  should  be  bonie  in  mind,  also,  that  is  now  full  four  hundred  years"  (ed. 
Mondejar  says  the  edition  of  Florian  1541,  fol.  228),  if  it  had  been  full  four 
de  Ocarapo  is  very  corrupt  and  imper-  hundn'tl  and  fifty.  From  this  it  may 
feet,  omitting  whole  reigns  in  one  in-  be  inferre<l  that  the  Chronicle  was  coin- 
stance  ;  autl  the  passages  he  cites  from  jwsed  Ix'fore  1260.  Other  passa^^s  tend 
the  old  manuscripts  ol  the  entire  work  to  the  same  conclusion.  Conde,  in  his 
urore  what  he  says.  (Memorias,  Lib.  Prefa<*.e  to  his  "Arabes  en  Esjvifta," 
VII,  Capp.  15,  16.)  The  only  other  notices  the  Arabic  air  of  the  Chrnniele, 
e«lition  of  the  Chronicle,  that  of  Val-  which,  however,  seems  to  me  to  have 
ladolid  (fol.,  1604),  is  still  woi*se.  In-  been  rather  the  air  of  its  age  through- 
deed,  it  is,  from  the  number  of  its  gross  out  Europe. 
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printed  copies  "  Tfie  Chronicle  of  Spain,*'  or  The 
General  Chronicle  of  Spain,"  and  is,  no  doubt,  the 
8anie  work  earlier  cited  in  manuscript  as  "  Tlic  History 
of  Spain." ^  In  its  characteristic  Prologue,  after 
solemnly  giving  the  reasons  why  such  a  work  ought 
to  he  compiled,  we  are  told  :  "And  therefore  we,  Don 
Alfonso,  ....  son  of  tlie  very  noble  King  Don  Fer- 
nando, and  of  the  Queen  DoTia  Beatrice,  have  ordered 
to  be  collected  as  many  books  as  ^ve  could  have  of 
histories  that  relate  anything  of  the  deeds  done  afore- 
time in  Spain,  and  have  taken  the  chronicle 
*  144  of  the  *  Archbishop  Don  Rodrigo, ....  and  of 
Master  Lucas,  Bishop  of  Tuy,  ....  and  com- 
posed this  book";  ^vords  which  give  us  the  Declara- 
tion of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  that  he  himself  composed 
this  Chronicle,^  and  which  thus  carry  it  back  certainly 


*  It  is  the  opinion  of  ^IoiuI»yar  that 
the  orij^nal  title  of  the  *'C'roiiii'a  de 
Espafta"  wan  '*  Kstoria  de  Kspaiia." 
Menionas  de  Alfonso  el  Subio,  p.  464. 

'  The  tlistinction  Alfons(»  makes  be- 
tween ord  rituj  the  iiuitrrinls  to  Ik»  eol- 
leet^nl  by  others  (**nian(lanios  ayuntar") 
and  cnmpwnncf  or  compiliiKj  the  Chnmi- 
cic  ]iini»<'ir  ('*(roinjM>sinios  este  libro") 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  its  author 
or  (toinpilei-,  —  eertainly  that  he  elainieil 
to  1m;  sueh.  IJiit  there  are  iliffereiit 
opinions  on  this  point.  Florian  de 
()iaiM|>o,  the  historian,  who,  in  ir)4], 
IHiblished  in  folio,  at  Zamora,  the  first 
edition  of  the  ('hroniele,  says,  in  notes, 
at  the  (?nd  of  the  Tliinl  ami  Fourth 
farts,  that  some  jwrsons  believe  only 
the  first  thn»e  parts  to  liave  be<Mi  writ- 
ten by  Alfon.so,  and  the  fourtli  to  have 
b<"en  compiled  later ;  an  opinion  to 
wliirh  it  is  obvious  that  In*  himself 
iui'liiies,  thoujjh  lie  sjiys  In*  will  neither 
alMrm  nor  d»'ny  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter. OtlnTs  have  gone  further,  and 
supposi'il  the  whoh*  to  have  l»een  eom- 
piled  by  s»'venil  ditlrrent  ]H*rsons,  l^ut 
to  all  this  if  may  U-  replied  :  1.  That 
the  Clironi''h'  is  more  or  less  w»*ll  or- 
dered, and  moi-e  or  less  wtU  written, 
according  to  the  materials  used  in  its 


composition ;  and  that  the  o])jections 
made  to  the  looseness  and  want  of  tiiiish 
in  the  Fourth  Part  ai>ply  also,  in  a  good 
degree,  to  the  Tliinl ;  tnus  pi-oving  more 
than  Florian  de  Oeampo  iuteiids,  since 
he  declai-es  it  to  be  certain  ("sabenios 
por  cierto")  that  the  first  three  parts 
were  the  work  of  Alfonso.  2.  AlJbuso 
declares,  more  than  once  in  his  Pro- 
logo,  whose  genuineness  has  l>een  niade 
sun'  by  MoudHar,  from  the  four  beFt 
mannscrii>ts,  that  his  History  comes 
down  to  his  own  times  (**fasta  el  nue.^- 
tro  tiemiK) —  which  we  reach  only 
at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Part,  —  treat- 
ing the  whole,  thronghout  the  PnJlogo, 
as  his  own  work.  8.  There  is  strong 
internal  cA-idence  that  he  himstrlf  wrote 
the  last  ]>art  of  the  work,  relating  to 
his  father  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  U»au- 
tiful  account  of  the  relations  K'twivn 
St.  Fenlinand  and  his  mother,  Beren- 
guela  (ed.  l.'>41,  f.  404) ;  the  solemn 
account  of  St.  Fenlinand's  death,  at 
the  very  eml  of  the  whole  ;  ami  other 
pa'isages  between  ff.  402  and  426.  4. 
His  ne])hew  Don  John  Manuel,  who 
made  an  abridgment  of  the  Cnmica  de 
Kspaha,  speaks  of  his  uncle  Alfonso  the 
Wis<>  as  if  he  were  its  acknowledgeil 
author. 
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to  a  period  before  the  year  1284,  in  which  he  died. 
From  internal  evidence,  however,  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  written  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  which  began 
in  1252 ;  and  that  he  was  assisted  in  its  composition 
by  persons  familiar  with  Arabic  literature,  and  with 
whatever  there  was  of  other  refinement  in  the 
age* 

*  It  is  divided,  perhaps  not  by  its  author,  into  *  145 
four  parts :  the  first  opening  with  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  giving  a  large  space  to  Roman  his- 
tory, but  hastening  over  everything  else  till  it  comes 
to  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  Visigoths ;  the 
second  comprehending  the  Gothic  empire  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  conquest  by  the  Moors ;  the  third  coming 
down  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Great,  early  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  fourth  closing  in  1252, 
with  the  death  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of 
Andalusia  and  father  of  Alfonso  himself 

Its  earliest  portions  are  the  least  interesting.  They 
conta,in  such  notions  and  accounts  of  antiquity,  and 
especially  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  were  current 
among  the  common  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Dido,  —  whose  memory 

Dozy,  in  his  learned  and  acute  "  Re-  errors,  one  of  the  worst  printed  books 

cherches  sur  I'Histoire  politique  et  litt^-  I  have  ever  used, 
raire  de  TEspagne,  pendant  le  moyen       *  The  statement  referred  to  in  the 

a«e"  (Leyde,  1849,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  Chronicle,  that  it  was  written  four 

3S8,  3S9),  expresses  his  full  belief  that  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Charle- 

all  four  of  the  Parts  of  the  Cninica  de  magpie,  is,  of  course,  a  very  loose  one  ; 

Esmfia  were  the  work  of  Alfonso  X.,  for  Alfonso  was  not  horn  in  1210.  But 

and  gives  strong  reitsons  for  it.  I  think  he  would  hardly  have  said,  "It 

It  should  hi'  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  is  now  full  four  hundred  years  "  (ed. 
Mondejar  says  the  edition  of  Florian  1541,  fol.  228),  if  it  ha<l  been  full  four 
de  Ocarapo  is  very  corrupt  and  imi>er-  hundred  and  fifty.  From  this  it  may 
feet,  omitting  whole  reigns  in  one  in-  be  inferred  that  the  Chronicle  wa.s  c  oni- 
stance  ;  and  the  passages  he  cites  from  ^wsed  before  1260.  Other  passages  tend 
the  old  manascripts  of  the  entire  work  to  the  same  conclusion.  Conde,  in  his 
prove  what  he  says.  (Memorias,  Lib.  Preface  to  his  "Arabes  en  Espafta," 
Vll.  Capp.  15,  16.)  The  only  other  notices  the  Arabic  air  of  the  Chn)ni(h\ 
eilition  of  the  Chronicle,  that  of  Val-  which,  however,  seems  to  me  to  have 
UdoUd  (fol.,  1604).  is  still  woi-se.  In-  been  rather  the  air  of  its  age  through- 
deed,  it  is,  from  the  number  of  its  gross  out  Europe. 
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has  always  been  defended  by  the  more  popular  chron- 
iclers and  poets  of  Spain  against  the  imputations  of 
Virgil,^ — we  have  a  glimpse  of  feelings  and  opinions 
which  may  be  considered  more  national.  Such  pas- 
sages naturally  become  more  frequent  in  the  Second 
Part,  which  relates  to  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Spain ;  though  here,  as  the  ecclesiastical  writers  are 
almost  the  only  authority  that  could  be  resorted  to, 
their  peculiar  tone  prevails  too  much.  But  the  Third 
Part  is  quite  free  and  original  in  its  spirit,  and  truly 
Spanish;  setting  forth  the  rich  old  traditions  of  the 
country  about  the  first  outbreak  of  Pelayo  from  the 
mountains ;  ^  the  stories  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,^  Fer- 
nan  Gonzalez,®  and  the  Seven  Lords  of  Lara;^  with 
spirited  sketches  of  Charlemagne,^^  and  accounts  of 

miracles  like  those  of  the  cross  made  by  angels 
*  146   for  Alfonso   the   Chaste,^^   *  and  of  Santiago 

fighting  against  the  infidels  in  the  glorious  bat- 
tles of  Clavijo  and  Hazinas.^ 

The  last  part,  though  less  carefully  compiled  and 
elaborated,  is  in  the  same  general  tone.  It  opens  with 
the  well-known  history  of  the  Cid,^*  to  whom,  as  to 
the  great  hero  of  the  popular  admiration,  a  dispropor- 
tionate space  is  assigned.    After  this,  being  already 


^  Tlie  account  of  Dido  is  woitli  road- 
uVfl,  t'siM'cially  by  thosc^  who  have  occa- 
sion to  sec  her  story  referred  to  in  the 
Spaiiisli  ]>oets,  lus  it  is  by  Ercilla  and 
Lo]M'  de  Vega,  in  a  way  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  those  who  know  only  the  Ro- 
ma ii  version  of  it  as  given  by  Virgil. 
It  is  found  in  the  Oonica  de  Espafta 
(Parte  I.  e.  51-57),  and  ends  with  a 
vj-ry  heroical  e|»i.stle  of  tlie  tjuecn  to 
/Eneas  ;  —  the  Spanish  view  tiiken  of  tin? 
whole  matter  In-ing  in  substance  that 
which  is  taken  by  Justin,  very  briefly, 
in  his'*  Tniversjil  History," Lib.  XVIII. 
c.  4 

0(^r6nicade  Espafta,  Parte  III.  c.  1,  2. 
7  Ibid.,  Cai»p.  10  and  13. 


8  Ibid.,  Capp.  18,  etc. 

9  Ibid.,  Cap.  20. 
1*^  Ibid.,  Cap.  10. 

»  Ibid.,  Cap.  10,  with  the  ballad 
made  out  of  it,  beginning  "  Reynando 
el  Hey  Alfonso." 

^'^  ( 'nmica  de  Espafka,  Parte  III.  Capp. 
1 1  aTid  19.  A  draua  bv  Rodrigo  de  Her- 
rera,  entitled  **  Voto  de  Santiago  y  Ba- 
talla  de  Clavijo"  (Comedias  Clscogidas, 
Tom.  XXXIII.,  1670,  4to),  is  founded 
on  the  hrat  of  these  passages,  but  has 
not  used  its  good  material  with  much 
skill. 

w  The  se]mrate  history  of  the  Cid  lo- 
gins with  the  beginning  of  Part  Fourth, 
f.  279,  and  ends  on  f.  846,  ed.  1541. 
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within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  writer's  own 
time,  we,  of  course,  approach  the  confines  of  more 
sober  history,  and  finally,  in  the  reign  of  his  father, 
Saint  Ferdinand,  fairly  settle  upon  its  sure  and  solid 
foundations. 

The  striking  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  Chron- 
icle is  that,  especially  in  its  Third  Part,  and  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  Fourth,  it  is  a  translation,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  old  poetical  fables  and  traditions  of  the 
country  into  a  simple  but  rich  prose,  intended  to  be 
sober  history.  What  were  the  sources  of  those  purely 
national  passages  which  we  should  be  most  curious 
to  trace  back  and  authenticate,  we  can  never  know. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio  and 
Charlemagne,  the  ballads  and  gestes  of  the  olden  time 
are  distinctly  appealed  to.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Infantes  de  Lara,  an  early  Latin  chronicle,  or 
perhaps  some  poetical  legend,  of  which  all  trace  is  now 
lost,  may  have  constituted  the  foimdations  of  the 
narrative.^^  And  once  at  least,  if  not  *  oftencr,  *  147 
an  entire  and  separate  history,  that  of  the  Cid, 
is  inserted  without  being  well  adapted  to  its  place. 
Throughout  all  these  portions,  the  poetical  character 
predominates  much  oftener  than  it  does  in  the  rest ; 
for  while,  in  the  earlier  parts,  what  had  been  rescued 

These  Cnniares  and  Canfarcs  de  Espafla,  on  which  rests  everything  n*- 
Gest(i  are  referred  to  in  Parte  III.  c.  lating  to  the  I>ords  of  I^ra  in  Spanish 
10  an<l  13.  The  Manjue^  Pidal  thinks  ix)etry  and  romance. 
(Baeua,  Caneionero  1851,  pp.  xiv-xv,  Faiiriel  (Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Pro- 
note  4)  that  he  finds  fragments  of  these  veni^ale,  184t),  Tom.  III.  p.  465)  says 
old  fioenis  occasionally  in  the  Chronicle  that  the  Provencal  tale  of  *'  Karles  *le 
of  the  Cid.  mainet,"  or  Charles  the  Small,  is  usetl 
^  1  cannot  help  feeling,  as  I  read  it,  in  the  Cronica  de  KsiiaAa.  He  r«'fei*s, 
that  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Infantes  1  KUpjM)se,  to  the  story  of  (laliana,  Parte 
de  I-Ara,  as  told  in  this  Third  Part  of  HI.  cap.  5,  ed.  1G04,  If.  21,  s«pi.  ;  but, 
the  Cnmica  de  Esjwifta,  beginning  f.  jK-rhaps,  the  revei-se  of  his  conj«*ct\irf  is 
261  of  the  edition  of  1541,  is  from  a  true,  an<l  the  tale  of  Karles,  which  h.is 
separate  and  older  chroni<-lc  ;  probably  strong  internal  evidence  of  a  Spanish 
from  some  ohl  monkish  Latin  legen<l.  origin,  and  relates  to  Sjwnish  hist(n  v. 
But  it  can  l>e  tracetl  no  further  back  was  taken  from  the Cmnica  d<*  l'*si>afia,  or 
than  to  this  i»assage  in  the  Criinicji  de  from  some  Spanish  sou n?e  i^i^cn  to  both. 
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of  ancient  history  is  given  with  a  grave  sort  of  exact- 
ness that  renders  it  dry  and  uninteresting,  we  have  in 
the  concluding  portion  a  sunple  narrative,  where,  as  in 
the  account  of  the  death  of  Sahit  Ferdinand,  we  feel 
persuaded  that  we  read  touching  details  sketched  by  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  eye-witness. 

Among  the  more  poetical  passages  are  two,  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Part,  which  are  introduced,  as  con- 
trasts to  each  other,  with  a  degree  of  art  and  skill  rare 
in  these  simple-hearted  old  chronicles.  They  relate  to 
what  was  long  called  "  the  Ruin  of  Spain,"  or  its 
conquest  by  the  Moors,  and  consist  of  two  striking  pre- 
sentments of  its  condition  before  and  after  that  event, 
which  the  Spaniards  long  seiemed  to  regard  as  dividing 
the  history  of  the  world  into  its  two  great  constituent 
portions.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  entitled  "  Of 
the  Good  Things  of  Spain,"  after  a  few  general  re- 
marks, the  fervent  old  chronicler  goes  on :  ^  For  this 
Spain,  whereof  we  have  spoken,  is  like  the  very  Para- 
dise of  God;  for  it  is  watered-  by  five  noble  rivers, 
which  are  the  Duero,  and  the  Ebro,  and  the  Tagus,  and 
the  Guadalquivir,  and  the  Guadiana;  and  each  of  tliese 
hath,  between  itself  and  the  others,  lofty  mountains 
and  sierras ;  ^®  and  their  valleys  and  plains  are  great 
and  broad ;  and,  through  the  richness  of  the  soil  and 
the  watering  of  the  rivers,  they  bear  many  fruits  and 
are  full  of  abundance.  And  Spain,  above  all  other 
things,  is  skilled  in  war,  feared  and  very  bold  in 
battle;  light  of  heart,  loyal  to  her  lord,  diligent  in 

"La  Ptrdirla  ilc  Es|mfia"  is  the  The  original,  in  hoik  the  printed 

(  OinTiion  iiaiiM-,  in  the  ohler  writers,  for  editions,  is  ticrras,  though  it  should 

tlir  Moonsli  coii.pu  st.  idniiily  he  tn'crras,  from  the  context ; 

^'  "  Los  Hic  iu's  <j\n»  tiene  Rsi>afta  "  out  this  is  noticed  as  only  one  of  the 

(('(1.  L'i41,  f.  an<l,  on  tlie  other  thousand  grass  tyiwgmphiral  errors  with 

side  of  tlie  leaf,  the  passage  that  fol-  which  these  editions  are  defonned. 
low.s,  called  *' Kl  Llanto  de  ElsjMifta." 
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learning,  courtly  in  speech,  accomplished  in  all 
*  good  things.  Nor  is  there  land  in  the  world  *  148 
that  may  be  accomited  like  her  in  abundance, 
nor  may  any  equal  her  in  strength,  and  few  there  be 
in  the  world  so  great.  And  above  all  doth  Spain 
abound  in  magnificence,  and  more  than  all  is  she 
famous  for  her  loyalty.  O  Spain !  there  is  no  man  can 
tell  of  all  thy  worthiness  ! " 

But  now  reverse  the  medal,  and  look  on  the  other 
picture,  entitled  "  The  Mourning  of  Spain,"  when,  as 
the  Chronicle  tells  us,  after  the  victory  of  the  Moors, 
"  all  the  land  remained  empty  of  people,  bathed  in 
tears,  a  byword,  nourishing  strangers,  deceived  of  her 
own  people,  widowed  and  deserted  of  her  sons,  con- 
founded among  barbarians,  worn  out  with  weeping  and 
wounds,  decayed  in  strength,  weakened,  uncomforted, 

abandoned  of  all  her  own  Forgotten  are  her 

songs,  and  her  very  language  is  become  foreign,  and 
her  words  strange.'' 

The  more  attractive  passages  of  the  Chronicle,  how- 
ever, are  its  long  narratives.  They  are  also  the  most 
poetical ;  —  so  poetical,  indeed,  that  large  portions  of 
them,  with  little  change  in  their  phraseology,  have 
since  been  converted  into  popular  ballads;^®  while 
other  portions,  hardly  less  considerable,  are  probably 


^  This  remark  will  apply  to  many 
passages  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  Chron- 
icle oi  Spain,  but  to  none,  perhaps,  so 
strikingly  as  to  the  stories  of  Bernardo 
del  Caq)io  and  the  Infantes  de  Lara, 
large  portions  of  which  may  be  found 
almost  verbatim  in  the  ballads.  I  will 
now  refer  only  to  the  following  :  1.  On 
Bemanio  del  Carpio,  the  ballads  begin- 
ning **El  Conde  Don  Sancho  Diaz," 
"En  eorte  del  Casto  Alfonso,"  **Es- 
tando  en  paz  y  sosiego,"  "Andados 
treinta  y  seis  aflos,"  and  "En  gran 
pesar  y  tristeza."  2.  On  the  Infantes 
de  Lara,  the  ballads  beginning  "A  Cala- 


trava  la  Vieja,"  which  was  evidently 
arranged  for  singing  at  a  jmppet-show 
or  some  such  exhibition,  "Llegados 
son  los  Infantes,"  "Quien  es  acjnel 
caballero,"  and  *'  Ruy  Velasquez  el  de 
Lara."  All  these  are  found  in  the 
older  collections  of  ballads  ;  those,  I 
mean,  printed  l)efore  1560  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice  that  this 
same  General  Chronicle  makes  espe- 
cial mention  of  Cantarcs  de  Oesta  about 
Bernardo  del  Carjiio  that  were  known 
and  |X)pular  when  it  was  itself  compiled, 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 
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derived  from  similar,  but  older,  popular  poetry,  now 
either  wholly  lost,  or  so  much  changed  by  successive 
oral  traditions  that  it  has  ceased  to  show  its  relation- 
ship with  the  chronicling  stories  to  which  it  originally 
gave  birth.  Among  these  narrative  passages,  one  of 
the  most  happy  is  the  history  of  Bernardo  del  Cai-pio. 

for  partes  of  which  the  Chronicle  appeals  to 
*  141)   ballads  more  ancient  than  itself;   *  while  to 

the  whole,  as  it  stands  in  the  Chronicle,  ballads 
more  modern  have,  in  their  tuni,  been  much  indebted. 
It  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  a  poetical  contest  between 
Bernardo's  loyalty  to  his  king,  on  the  one  side,  and  his 
attiichment  to  his  imprisoned  father,  on  the  other. 
For  he  was,  as  we  have  already  learned  from  the  old 
baUads  and  traditions,  the  son  of  a  secret  marriage  or 
intrigue  l)etween  the  king's  sister  and  the  Count  de 
Saiidias  de  Saldaila,  which  had  so  offended  the  king, 
that  lie  kept  the  Count  in  prison  from  the  time  he  dis- 
covered it,  and  concealed  whatever  related  to  Ber- 
nardo's birth ;  educating  him,  meantime,  as  his  own 
son.  When,  however,  Bernardo  grew  up,  he  became 
the  great  hero  of  his  age,  rendering  important  military 
services  to  his  king  and  country.  "  But  yet,"  accoixl- 
ing  to  the  admirably  strong  expression  of  the  old 
Chronicle,^  "  when  he  knew  all  this,  and  that  it  was 
his  own  father  that  was  in  prison,  it  grieved  him  to  the 
heart,  mu]  his  blood  turned  in  his  body,  and  he  went 
to  his  house,  making  the  greatest  moari  that  could  be, 
and  put  on  raiment  of  mourning,  and  went  to  the 
kin^r.  Don  Alftmso.  And  the  king,  when  he  saw  it^ 
said  to  him,  '  Bernardo,  do  you  desire  my  death  ?'  for 
Bermirdo  until  that  time  had  held  himself  to  be  the 
son  of  the  king,  Don  Alfonso.    And  Bernardo  said, 

Hvc  the  Cruiiica  General  de  Espafia,  ed.  1541,  f.  2S7.  «. 
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'  Sire,  I  do  not  wish  for  your  death,  but  I  have  great 
grief  because  my  father,  the  Count  of  Sandias,  lieth  in 
prison,  and  I  beseech  you  of  your  grace  that  you 
would  command  him  to  be  given  up  to  me.'  And  the 
king,  Don  Alfonso,  when  he  heard  this,  said  to  him, 
'  Bernardo,  begone  from  before  me,  and  never  be  so 
bold  as  to  speak  to  me  again  of  this  matter;  for  I 
swear  to  you  that,  in  all  the  days  that  1  shall  live,  you 
shall  never  see  your  father  out  of  his  prison/  And 
Bernardo  said  to  him,  ^Sire,  you  are  my  king,  and 
may  do  whatsoever  you  shall  hold  for  good ;  but  I 
pray  God  that  he  will  put  it  into  your  heart  to  take 
him  thence ;  nevertheless,  I,  Sire,  shall  in  no  wise  cease 
to  serve  you  in  all  that  I  may.'  " 

Notwithstanding  this  refusal,  however,  when  great 
eervices  are  wanted  from  Bernardo  in  troubled 
times,  *  his  father's  liberty  is  promised  him  as  *  150 
a  reward;  but  these  promises  are  constantly 
broken,  until  he  renounces  his  allegiance,  and  makes 
war  upon  his  false  uncle,  and  on  one  of  his  successors, 
Alfonso  the  Great.^  At  last  Bernardo  succeeds  in  re- 
ducing the  royal  authority  so  low,  that  the  king  again, 
and  more  solemnly,  promises  to  give  up  his  prisoner  if 
Bernardo,  on  his  part,  will  give  up  the  great  castle  of 
Carpio,  which  had  rendered  him  really  formidable. 
The  faithful  son  does  not  hesitate,  and  the  king  sends 
for  the  Count,  but  finds  him  dead,  probably  by  the 

CnSnica  Gen.,  ed.  1541,  f.  237,  a.  nVst  que  du  Fran^ais  tradiiit  mot  h 

When  I  read  such  |>assages  as  those  mot,  —  mais  la  vraie  prose  Castillane, 

I  have  here  cited,  I  am  ready  to  say  celle  du  bon  vieux  temps ;  cettc  i)ro.se 

with  Dozy  (Recherches,  etc.,  1849,  Tom.  qui  exprime  si  fidMement  le  caractore 

I.  p.  384):  La  CrCnicn  aurait  droit  h.  Espagiiole  ;  cette    prose  vigoureus«% 

toute  notre  estime  meme  si  elle  n'avait  large,  riche,    grave,  noble,  et  naive 

qu'un  seul  merite  (qu'elle  partage  du  tout  \i  la  fois  ;  —  et  cela  <lans  un  temj^s 

resteavec  le  Code  que  composa  Alfonse,  ou  les  autres  pennies  de  I'Fhirope,  sans 

lea  Siete  Partidas)  celui  d'avoir  cr^e  la  en  excepter  les  Italiens,  ^taient  bien 

prose  Castillane  ;  —  non  pas  cette  pale  loin  encore  d'avoir  prodnit  un  ouvrage 

prose  d'aujourd'hui,  qui  manque  de  ca-  en  prose  qui  se  recommend^t  par  le 

nuit^re,  d'iudividualit^,  qui  trop  sou  vent  style. 
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royal  procurement  The  Count's  death,  however,  does 
not  prevent  the  base  monarch  from  determining  to 
keej)  the  castle,  which  was  the  stipulated  price  of  his 
prisoner  s  release.  He  therefore  directs  the  dead  body 
to  be  brought,  as  if  alive,  on  horseback,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Bernardo,  who  has  no  suspicion  of  the  cruel 
mockerv,  jj^ocs  out  to  meet  it. 

And  when  they  were  all  about  to  mect^"  the  old 
chronicle  goes  on,  "  Bernardo  began  to  shout  aloud 
with  great  joy,  and  to  say, '  Cometh  indeed  the  Count 
Don  Sandias  de  Saldafia! '  And  the  king,  Don  Alfonso, 
said  to  him,  ^  Behold  where  he  cometh !  Go,  therefore, 
and  salute  him  whom  you  have  sought  so  much  to  be- 
hold.' And  Bernardo  went  towards  him,  and  kissed 
his  hand :  but  when  he  foimd  it  cold,  and  saw  that  all 
his  color  was  black,  he  knew  that  he  was  dead;  and 
with  the  grief  he  had  from  it  he  began  to  cry  aloud, 
and  to  make  great  moan,  saying,  'Alas!  Count  Sandias, 
in  an  evil  hour  was  I  born,  for  never  was  man  so  lost 
as  I  am  now  for  you;  for,  since  you  are  dead,  and  my 
castle  is  gone,  I  know  no  counsel  by  which  I  nmy  do 

aught.'  And  some  say  in  their  ballads  {caul ares 
*151   de  ^csfa)  that  the  king  then  *  said, '  Bernardo, 

now  is  not  the  time  for  much  talking,  and, 
therefore,  I  bid  you  go  straightway  forth  from  my 
land,'"  etc. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
the  old  General  Chronicle ;  but  the  whole  is  curious, 
and  much  of  it  is  rich  and  striking.  It  is  written  with 
more  freedom  and  less  exactness  of  style  than  some  of 
tlie  other  works  of  its  royal  author;  and  in  the  last 
division  shows  a  want  of  finish,  which  in  the  first  two 
])arts  is  not  perceptible,  and  in  the  third, only  slightly 
so.    But  everywhere  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  its  age, 
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and,  when  taken  together,  is  not  only  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  Spanish  chronicles,  but  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  that  in  any  country  mark  the  transition  from 
its  |>oetical  and  romantic  traditions  to  the  grave  exact- 
ness of  historical  truth. 

The  next  of  the  early  Chronicles  that  claims  our 
notice  is  the  one  called,  with  primitive  simplicitj'^, 
"  The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  "  :  in  some  respects  as  im- 
portant as  the  one  we  have  just  examined ;  in  others, 
less  so.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  when  we  open 
it,  is,  that,  although  it  has  much  of  the  appearance  and 
arrangement  of  a  separate  and  independent  work,  it  is 
substantially  the  same  with  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pages  which  constitute  the  first  portion  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain ;  so  that  one 
must  certainly  have  been  taken  from  the  other,  or 
both  from  some  common  source.  The  latter  is,  per- 
haps, the  more  obvious  conclusion,  and  has  sometimes 
been  adopted;^  but,  on  a  careful  examination,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  Chronicle  of  the.  Cid  is 
rather  taken  from  that  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  than  from 
any  materials  common  to  both  and  older  than  both. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  each,  in  the  same  words,  often 
claims  to  be  a  translation  from  the  same  authors ;  yet,  as 
the  language  of  both  is  frequently  identical  for 
pages  together,  this  cannot  be  true,  unless  *  one  *  152 
copied  from  the  other.  And,  secondly,  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  in  some  instances,  corrects  the 
errors  of  the  General  Chronicle,  and,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  makes  an  addition  to  it  of  a  date  later  than  that 


*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Southey,in  the 
Preface  to  his  "  Chronicle  of  the  CM," 
which,  though  one  of  the  most  amusing 
and  instructive  books  in  relation  to  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  Middle  Ages 

VOL.  T.  12 


that  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  not  so  wholly  a  translation 
from  its  three  Sjmnish  sources  as  it 
claims  to  be.  The  opinion  of  Huber  on 
the  same  point  is  like  tliat  of  Southey. 
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of  the  General  Chronicle  itself.^  But,  passing  over 
the  details  of  this  obscure  but  not  unimportant  point, 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the 
history  of  the  Cid  in  the  General  Chronicle,  and  was 
probably  taken  from  it. 

When  it  was  arranged  in  its  present  form,  or  b}'^ 
whom  this  was  done,  we  have  no  notice.^    But  it 


^  Both  the  cliroiiirh'8  ciU;  for  thoir 
authorities  the  Arelihishop  Hoilrigo  of 
Toledo,  and  the  Bishop  Lucas  of  Tuy, 
in  Galicia  (Cid,  Can.  293  ;  General, 
1604,  f.  31:3.  b,  and  elsewhere),  and 
represent  them  as  dead.  Now,  the  first 
died  in  1247,  and  the  last  in  1250 ;  and  as 
the  General  Chronicle  of  Alfonso  X.  was 
iiecf.Hsnrilii  written  Ijetween  1252  and 
1282,  anil  jrrohahly  written  soon  after 
1252,  it  is  not  to  be  supposiMl,  either  that 
the  Clironii'le  of  the  Citl,  or  any  other 
rhronieli;  in  the  S/Hinish  languagi?  whieh 
the  Genenil  Chronicle  could  use,  was  al- 
ready conij>iled.  But  there  are  passages 
in  the  Chronirle  of  the  Cid  which  prove 
it  to  be  later  than  the  General  Chn>nicle. 
For  instance,  in  Chaptei"s  294,  295,  and 
296,  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  then' 
is  a  coiTection  of  an  error  of  two  vears 
in  the  (Jenenil  Clnonicle's  chronology. 
And  again,  in  the  (Jeneral  Chronicle 
(fd.  1604,  f.  :il3.  b),  after  relating  the 
i»urial  of  tlu*  (  id,  by  the  bishops,  in  a 
vault,  anddressctl  in  his  clothes  ("ves- 
tidf>  con  sus  iiaaos"),  it  adtls,  "And 
llnis  he  was  laid  when?  he  still  lies" 
( **  />  (i.sst  ff(/zc  fiij  (lo  tujnra  ynzc  ") ;  but 
ill  thr  Chronicle'  of  the  Cid,  the  wonls 
in  Italics  arc  stricken  out,  an«l  we  have 
instead,  *'  And  then'  he  remained  a  long 
time,  till  King  Alfonso  came  to  reign  " 
(*'  K  hy  (  studo  muygnuul  tieniiK>,  fasta 
que  vino  (1  Ivcy  Don  Alfonso  a  n*y- 
nar  ")  :  alter  whi<  h  words  we  have  an 
account  of  the  translation  of  his  ImmIv 
to  another  tomb,  by  Alfonso  the  Wist', 
tin' son  of  Fcnlinand.  Ihit,  U-sitles  that 
this  is  ])lainly  an  addition  to  the  Chn»n- 
idc  of  tin*  ('id,  nnuh-  later  than  the  a»'- 
eoiint  given  in  the  (leneral  Chronicle, 
th«'n'  is  ii  little  clumsin«-ss  alxnit  it  that 
HMiileiN  it  ijuite  I'lirious  ;  for,  in  spi'ak- 
I'lg  <»r  St.  Fcnlinand  with  the  usual 
lunnulaiy,  as  •Mic  who  con«|Uen*d  An- 
d.thisia,  and  the  city  of  J aen,  and  many 


other  royn\  towns  and  castles,"  it  adds, 
**  As  the  history  will  relate  to  you  fur- 
ther on  ("Segiin  nue  adelante  vos  lo 
contara  la  historia'  ).  Now,  the  history 
of  the  Cid  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
history  of  St.  Fertliuand,  who  lived  a 
huiidn'd  years  after  him,  an<l  is  never 
again  mentioned  in  this  Chronicle ;  and 
therefon?  the  little  passage  containing 
the  account  of  the  translation  of  the 
body  of  the  Cid,  iu  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, to  its  next  n»sting-plaoe,  was  prob- 
ably cut  out  from  some  other  chronicle, 
which  containwl  the  hist  or)'  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand, as  well  as  that  of  the  (.-id.  (Cap. 
291.) 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  not  one 
of  consequence  to  this  in<[uir}',  tliat  the 
n'nuuns  of  the  Cid,  besides  their  re- 
moval by  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  1272, 
were  succ4*ssively  tran»fem*d  to  ditfer- 
ent  1  daces,  in  1447,  in  1541,  again  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiT,  and  again,  by  the  bad  taste  of 
the  FnMieh  General  Thibaut,  in  1809 
or  lis  10,  until,  at  hist,  in  1824,  they 
were  restored  to  their  original  sanctu- 
ary in  San  Pedro  de  Canleuas.  (Senia- 
nario  Pintoresco.  1838,  p.  648.) 

If  it  lie  asked  what  were  the  au- 
thorities on  which  tlie  iH)rtion  of  the 
Cn')nica  Geneml  itdating  to  the  Cid  n»- 
lies  for  its  materials,  I  should  answer: 
1.  Those  citetl  in  the  PnShigo  to  the 
whole  work  by  Alfonso  himself,  some 
of  which  are  again  citnl  when  speaking 
of  the  C*id.  Among  these,  the  most 
imiKU-tant  is  the  Andibishop  Rodrigo*s 

Historia  Gothica."  (St-e  Nic.  Ant, 
Bibl.  Vet.,  Lib.  VIII.  c.  2,  §28.)  2.  It 
is  pndwble  there  were  Amine  reoonls  of 
the  Cid,  as  a  life  of  him,  or  itart  of  a 
life  of  him,  by  a  nephew  of  Alfaxati  or 
Alfarnxi,  the  convertwl  Moor,  is  rt'ferml 
to  in  the  Chronieh*  it*df.  Cap.  278,  nr-l 
in  Cron.  Gen.,  1541,  f.  859.  b.    I/.  c 
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was  found,  as  *  we  now  read  it,  at  Cardenas,  in  *  153 
the  very  monastery  where  the  Cid  lies  buried, 
and  was  seen  there  by  the  youthful  Ferdinand,  grand- 
son of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  who  was  induced  to  give 
the  abbot  an  order  to  have  it  printed.^  This  was 
done  accordingly  in  1512,  since  which  time  there  have 
been  but  two  editions  of  it,  those  of  1552  and  of  1593, 
until  it  was  reprinted  in  1844,  at  Marburg,  in  Ger- 
many, with  an  excellent  critical  preface  in  Spanish,  by 
Huber. 

As  a  part  of  the  General  Chronicle   of  Spain* 


there  is  nothing  in  the  Chronicle  that 
sonnds  like  Arabic,  ex#ept  the  account 
of  the  siege  of  Valencia,  or  some  pails 
of  it,  and  espwially  the  "Lament  for 
the  Fall  of  Valencia,"  beginning  **  Va- 
lencia, Valencia,  vinieron  sobre  ti  mu- 
chos  «iuebrantos,"  which  is  on  f.  829.  a, 
and  again,  ^loorly  amnliOed,  on  f. 
329.  b,  but  out  of  which  lias  been  made 
the  fine  Imllad,  "Apretada  esta  Valen- 
cia," which  can  In;  traced  back  to  the 
ballad-book  printed  by  Martin  Nucio, 
at  Antwerp,  lo'iO,  though,  I  believe, 
no  further.  If,  theivfore,  there  be  any- 
thing in  the  Chronicile  of  the  Cid  tiiken 
from  documents  in  the  Arabic  language, 
such  documents  were  written  by  Chris- 
tians, or  a  Christian  character  was  im- 
pres-VMl  on  the  facts  taken  from  them.* 
3.  1 1  has  been  suggested  by  the  Sjianish 
translators  of  Fk>uterwek  (p.  255)  that 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  in  Spanish  is 
substantially  taken  from  the  "Historia 
Boderici  Ditlaci,"  published  by  Risco, 
in  **  La  Castilla  y  el  mas  Famoso  Cas- 
tellano"  (1792,  App.,  pp.  xvi-lx).  But 
the  Latin,  though  curious  and  valuable, 
is  a  meagre  compendium,  in  whi<;h  1 
find  nothing  of  the  attractive  stories 
and  adventures  of  the  Si>ani.sh,  but 
occasionally  something  to  contm  lict  or 
diacretlit  them.  4.  The  old  "  Poem  of 
the  Cid  "  was,  no  doubt,  used,  and  used 
freely,  by  the  chronicler,  whoever  he 
was,  though  he  never  alludes  to  it. 

•  Since  writing  tbia  note,  I  leam  that  my 
friend  Don  Pwual  de  Oayan^  pofvetvies  an 
AnWr  chronirlp  that  thrown  much  light  on  thia 
Spanish  chronicle  and  on  the  life  of  the  Cid. 


This  has  been  noticed  by  Sanchez 
(Tom.  I.  pp.  226-228),  and  must  be 
noticed  again,  in  note  28,  where  1  shall 
give  an  extract  from  the  Poem.  I  add 
here  only  that  it  is  clearly  the  Poem 
that  was  used  by  the  Chronicle,  and 
not  the  Chronicle  that  was  used  by 
the  Poem. 

^  Prohemio.  The  good  abbot  con- 
side  i-s  the  Chronicle  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  lifetime  of  the  Cid,  that  is, 
before  A.  D.  1100,  and  yet  it  refers  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  Bish- 
op of  Tuy,  who  wei-e  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Moreover,  he  si)eak8  of  the 
intelligent  interest  the  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand took  in  it;  but  Oviedo,  in  his 
Dialogue  on  Cardinal  Ximenes,  says 
the  young  prince  was  only  eight  years 
and  some  months  old  when  he  gave  the 
order.    (Quinquagenas,  MS.) 

^  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  earlier 
to  allude  to  a  portion  of  the  Cid's  his- 
tory, and  then  it  is  added,  "As  we 
shall  relate  further  on  "  ;  so  that  it  is 
quite  certain  the  Cid's  history  was  origi- 
nally regarded  as  a  necessary  portion 
of  the  General  Chronicle.  (Cronica 
General,  e<l.  1604,  Tercera  Parte,  f.  92. 
b.)  When,  therefore,  we  come  to  the 
Fourth  Part,  where  it  really  belongs, 
we  have,  first,  a  chapter  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Ferdinand  the  Great,  and  then 
the  history  of  the  Cid  connected  with 
that  of  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand,  Sancho 
II.,  and  Alfonso  VI.  ;  but  the  whole  is 
so  truly  an  integral  part  of  the  General 
Chronicle,  and  not  a  separate  chronicle 
of  the  Cid,  that,  when  it  was  taken  out 
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*  154  wc  must,  *with  a  little  hesitation,  pronounce 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  less  interesting  than 
several  of  the  portions  that  immediately  precede  it. 
But  still,  it  is  the  grejvt  national  version  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  national  hero  who  freed  the  fourth 
part  of  his  native  land  from  the  loathed  intrusion  of 
the  Moors,  and  who  stands  to  this  day  connected  with 
the  proudest  recollections  of  Spanish  glory.  It  begins 
with  the  Cid*s  first  victories  imder  Ferdinand  the 
Great,  and  therefore  only  alludes  to  his  early  youth, 
and  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  on  which  Cor- 
neille,  following  the  old  Spanish  play  and  ballads,  has 
founded  his  tragedy^;  but  it  gives  afterwards,  with  great 
minuteness,  nearly  every  one  of  the  adventures  that 
in  the  older  traditions  are  ascribed  to  him,  down  to  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1099,  and  goes  on  after- 
wards down  to  the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth,  ten 
years  later. 

Much  of  it  is  as  fabulous^  as  the  accounts  of  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio  and  the  Infantes  de  Lara,  though  per- 
haps not  more  so  than  might  be  expected  in  a  work 
of  such  a  period  and  such  pretensions.  Its  style,  too, 
is  suited  to  its  romantic  character,  and  is  more  difiuse 
and  grave  than  that  of  the  best  narrative  portions  of 

to  servo  as  a  sopjirato  cbroiiiclc,  it  was  Dozy  (whose  learned  Rechcrches  sat 
tiikt  ii  out  iis  ////vr  rf'/7/j.s  of  tlu' thi*ee  I'BisiMigiie,  etc.,  1849,  1  had  not  seen 
sovcrciLjns  alH)V('  nu'HtioTied,  Wgiiiiiiug  when  this  last  o]iiniou  was  first  pub- 
wit  h  one  cliJiittor  that  goes  kick  ton  HsIkhI)  comes,  1  am  pleased  to  oWrre, 
yrar^  hd'ojv  tin*  ( 'i<l  was  l)oni,  and  end-  to  the  same  conclusion.  Tom.  1.  p.  406, 
inf^  witli  livi*  chanters  tliat  run  forward  and  els<»where. 

teu  y.  ars  after  liis  (h-ath  ;  wliile  at  tlie       27  Masdeu  (Historia  Critica  de  Esm- 

conchi.sioii  of  tlie  wli<  »le  is  a  sort  of  fin,  Madrid,  1783-1805,  4to,  Tom.  XX.) 

colophon,  anolo'^i/ing  (('ronira  del  ('id,  would  liave  us  believe  that  the  whole  is 

l^urgos,  ir)l»:i,  fol.,  f.  277)  for  the  fact  a  fable  ;  but  this  dimiamU  too  much 

that  it  Im  so  much  a  chronicle  of  these  credulity.     The  question  is  discussed 

thn'c  kings,  rather  tlian  a  mere  chroni-  with  acuteness  and  learning  in  *'Jo4». 

( le  of  the  (  id.    This,  with  the  pei  uliar  Aschlmch  de  Cidi  Historiie  Fontibus 

character  of  the  dinVreuces  between  the  Dissertatio"  (Bonnue,  4to,  1843,  p|>. 

two  that  have  In-eu  already  noticed,  has  5,  etc.'),  but  little  can  be  settled  about 

satisfied  me  that  the  (.hronicle  of  the  Cid  individual  facts.     See  also  anU,  Chap, 

was  taken  from  the  General  Chronicle.  II.  note  4. 
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the  General  Chronicle.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  overflowing  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  times  when 
it  was  written,  and  offers  us  so  true  a  picture  of  their 
generous  virtues,  as  well  as  their  stern  violence,  that  it 
may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  books  in  the 
world,  if  not  the  very  best,  for  studying  the  real  char- 
acter and  manners  of  the  ages  of  chivalry.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  passages  in  it  like  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cid's  feelings  and  conduct,  when  he  left  his 
good  castle  of  Bivar,  unjustly  and  cruelly  exiled 
by  the  king,  which,  whether  invented  *  or  not,  *  155 
are  as  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  period  they  rep- 
resent as  if  the  minutest  of  their  details  were  ascer- 
tained facts. 

"  And  when  he  saw  his  courts  deserted  and  without 
people,  and  the  perches  without  falcons,  and  the  gate- 
way without  its  judgmentrseats,  he  turned  himself  to- 
ward the  East,  and  knelt  down  and  said, '  Saint  Mary, 
Mother,  and  all  other  Sainb^,  graciously  beseech  God 
that  he  would  grant  me  might  to  overcome  all  these 
pagans,  and  that  I  may  gain  from  them  wherewith  to 
do  good  to  my  friends,  and  to  all  those  that  may  follow 
and  help  me.'  And  then  he  went  on  and  asked  for 
Alvar  Failez,  and  said  to  him, '  Cousin,  what  fault  have 
the  poor  in  the  wrong  that  the  king  has  done  us  ? 
Warn  all  my  people,  then,  that  they  hann  none,  where- 
soever we  may  go.'  And  he  called  for  his  horse  to 
mount.  Then  spake  up  an  old  woman  standing  at 
her  door  and  said,  ^Go  on  with  good  luck,  for  you 
shall  make  spoil  of  whatsoever  you  may  find  or  de- 
sire.' And  the  Cid,  when  he  heard  that  saying,  rode 
on,  for  he  would  tarry  no  longer;  and  as  he  w^ent 
out  of  Bivar,  he  said, '  Now  do  I  desire  you  should 
know,  my  friends,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we 
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shoukl  return  to  Castile  with  great  honor  and  great 
gain.'  "28 

Some  of  the  touches  of  manners  in  this  little  pas- 
sage, such  as  the  allusion  to  the  judgment-seats  at  his 
gate,  where  the  Cid,  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  had 
jidministered  justice  to  his  vassals,  and  the  hint  of 
the  poor  augury  gathered  from  the  old  woman's  wish, 
which  seems  to  be  of  more  power  with  him  than 
the  prayer  he  had  just  uttered,  or  the  bold  hopes  that 

were  driving  him  to  the  Moorish  frontiers, — 
*  156   such  touches  give  life  and  truth  to  *  this  old 

chronicle,  and  bring  its  times  and  feelings,  as  it 
were,  sensibly  before  us.  Adding  its  peculiar  treasures 
to  those  contained  in  the  rest  of  the  General  Chronicle, 
we  shall  find,  in  the  whole,  nearly  all  the  romantic 
and  poetical  fables  and  adventures  that  belong  to  the 
earliest  portions  of  Spanish  history.  At  the  same  time 
we  shall  obtain  a  living  picture  of  the  state  of  manners 
in  that  dark  period,  when  the  elements  of  modem 
society  were  just  beginning  to  be  separated  from  the 
chaos  in  which  they  had  long  struggled,  and  out  of 
which,  by  the  action  of  successive  ages,  they  have 
been  gradually  wrought  into  those  forms  of  policy 
which  now  give  stability  to  governments,  and  peace  to 
the  intercourse  of  men. 


Tlic  i»ortion  of  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Ch\  fVoiu  wliich  I  have  taken  the  ex- 
tnirt  is  mnonj^  ]>ortions  which  least 
r«'.s<*inl»l»'  iho  (•om*si>on(ling  jwirts  of  the 
(m  iu  iiiI  ('Inouiek'.  It  is  in  Chap.  91 ; 
and  1V..11I  ( 'Imp.  88  to  Chap.  93  t'^-^re  is 
a  good  di'al  not  found  in  the  pui-allol 
piiv-Mgi's  in  the  dcncral  Chronioh^  (lt>04, 
f.  2--M,  i't<'.  ),  tliongh,  where  they  do  re- 
st-nilil*'  ra«'h  otluT,  the  phraseolog}'  is 
still  rn'.|in'ntly  identical.  The  mrticu- 
lar  pJ^^^a«:♦•  1  have  sel»K»te4l  was,  1  think, 
.sugge*;ti'd  hy  the  first  lines  that  remain 
to  ii>  of  the  '*  Poenia  del  Cid";  and 


perhaps,  if  we  had  Uie  preceding  lines 
of  that  poem,  we  should  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  yet  more  of  Uie  ailditions  to 
the  Chronicle  in  this  passage.  The 
lines  I  rvfer  to  are  as  follows ;  — 

De  Ion  MM  oios  ten  tiMrtem  mlentre  kwmndo 
Tomaba  U  caba»,  e  Mtebaka  catendo. 
Vio  puertan  abiertaa  e  van  tin  canadoii, 
Alcindaimt  ticIm,  dn  pMlet  e  i4n  muilot, 
E  filn  IklcoDM  9  sin  adtorM  mndftdos. 
Sonplrtj  mto  GUI,  cm  mucbo  arie  graodM  enktar 
do0. 

Other  passages  are  quite  as  obTioasly 
taken  from  the  poem. 


♦CHAPTER  IX. 


♦157 


EFFECTS  OF  THK  EXAMPLE  OF  ALFONSO  THE  TENTH.  —  CHRONICLES  OF  HIS 
OWN  REIGN,  AND  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  8ANCHO  THE  BRAVE  AND  FERDINAND 
THE  FOURTH.  —  CHRONICLE  OF  ALFONSO  THE  ELEVENTH,  BY  VI LLAIZAN. — 
CHRONICLES  OF  PETER  THE  CRUEL,  HENRY  THE  SECOND,  JOHN  THE  FIRST, 
AND    HENRY    THE  THIRD,  BY  AYALA.  —  CHRONICLE  OF  JOHN  THE  SECOND. 

 TWO    CHRONICLES   OF   HENRY   THE    FOURTH,  AND   TWO  OF  FERDINAND 

AND  ISABELLA. 


The  idea  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  simply  and  nobly  ex- 
pressed in  the  opening  of  his  Chronicle,  that  he  was 
desirous  to  leave  for  posterity  a  record  of  what  Spain 
had  been  and  had  done  in  all  past  time,^  was  not  with- 
out influence  upon  the  nation,  even  in  the  state  in 
which  it  then  was,  and  in  which,  for  above  a  century 
afterwards,  it  continued.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
great  king's  project  for  a  uniform  administration  of 
justice  by  a  settled  code,  his  example  was  too  much 
in  advance  of  his  age  to  be  immediately  followed; 
though,  as  in  that  memorable  case,  when  it  was  once 
adopted,  its  fruits  became  abundant.  The  two  next 
kings,  Sancho  the  Brave  and  Ferdinand  the  Fourth, 
took  no  measures,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  keep  up  and 
publish  the  history  of  their  reigns.  But  Alfonso  the 
Eleventh,  the  same  monarch,  it  should  be  remembered, 
under  whom  the  "  Partidas  "  became  the  efficient  law 
of  the  land,  recurred  to  the  example  of  his  wise  an- 
cestor, and  ordered  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  to  be 


*  It  sonnds  much  like  the  **  Parti-  essen  para  los  otros  que  avien  de  veiiir, 

das,**  beginning  **  Los  sabios  antiguos  como  para  si  mesmos  o  porlos  otros  r^ne 

S|ue  fueron  en  los  tienipos  primeros,  y  eran  en  su  tiempo,"  etc.    But  such  m- 

allarou  los  saberes  y  las  otras  cosas,  troductions  are  common  in  other  early 


tovieron  que  menguarien  en  sus  fechos  chroni( 
y  eu  su  lealtad,  si  tambien  no  lo  quisi-  books. 
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continued,  from  the  time  when  those  of  the  General 
Chronicle  ceased  down  to  his  own ;  embracing,  of 

course,  the  reigns  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  San- 
*lo8   cho  *  the  Bnive,  and  Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  or 

the  period  from  1252  to  1312.*  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  apiK>intment  of  a  royal  chronicler, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  accounted  as  the  creation  of  an 
office  of  consequence  in  all  that  regards  the  history  of 
the  country,  and  which,  however  much  it  may  have 
been  neglected  in  later  times,  furnished  important 
documents  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
was  continued  in  form,  at  least,  till  the  establishment 
of  the  Academy  of  History  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.* 

By  whom  this  office  was  first  filled  does  not  appear ; 
but  the  Chronicle  it^oK  seems  to  have  been  prepared 
about  the  year  ]  320.  Formerly  it  was  attributed  to 
Feman  Sanchez  de  Tovar ;  but  Feman  Sanchez  was  a 
personage  of  great  consideration  and  power  in  the 
state,  practised  in  public  aflfairs,  and  familiar  with  their 
history,  so  that  we  can  hardly  attribute  to  him  the 
mistakes  with  which  this  Chronicle  abounds,  especially 
in  the  part  relating  to  Alfonso  the  Wise.*  But,  who- 
ever may  have  been  its  author,  the  Chronicle,  which, 
it  may  be  noticed,  is  so  distinctly  divided  into  the 
three  reigns  that  it  is  rather  three  chronicles  than  one, 
has  little  value  as  a  composition.  Its  narrative  is 
given  with  a  rude  and  dry  fonnality,  and  whatever  in- 

riin'mk'n   <lel  muy  Esc-liireciilo  Forner,  Obraa,  ed.  Villanueva,  Ma- 

?nnoip(»  y  R«'y  I).  Alfonso,  t-l  rjiie  fiie  drid,  1843,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  29,  30, 

{»ar  di'  Eiii|K»r.uior,  y  hizo  el  Ijbro  de  120. 

as  Sii'to  Partidjts,  y  ansiiuisino  al  fin  *  All  this  may  be  found  ftbandiintly 

di'stc  Lihro  va  oncorponKla  la  Crunica  discusst^l  in  the  **  Memories  de  AlfoDW 

(\A  Key  I).  Stincho  el  Rravo,"  <•!(•.,  Val-  el  Sabio,"  by  the  Marques  de  Moiidejar, 

ladoli«l,  ir>r>4,  folio;  to  wlii(»li  should  \\e  pp.  r»69-635.   Clemenein, however,  still 

addeil  'HViMiira  (lf>l  nniy  Valeroso  Key  attributes  the  Chronicle  to  Feman  8aii« 

D.  Fernando,  Visnicto  d»'l  Santo  Key  U.  chez  de  Tovar.    Mem.  de  U  AciuL  de 

Feniaudo,"  etc.,  Valladolid,  1554,  folio.  Historia,  Tom.  VI.  p.  451. 
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terest  it  awakens  depends,  not  upon  its  style  and 
manner,  but  upon  the  character  of  the  events  recorded, 
which  sometimes  have  an  air  of  adventure  about  them 
belonging  to  the  elder  times,  and,  like  them,  are  full 
of  life  and  movement 

The  example  of  regular  chronicling,  having  now 
been  fairly  set  at  the  court  of  Castile,  was  followed  by 
Henry  the  Second,  who  commanded  his  Chan- 
cellor and  Chief-Justiciary,  *Juan  Nufiez  de  *159 
Villaizan,  to  prepare,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Pref- 
ace, in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  an  account  of  his 
father^s  reign.  In  this  way,  the  series  goes  on  im- 
broken,  and  now  gives  us  the  Chronicle  of  Alfonso 
the  Eleventh,"  *  beginning  with  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion, of  which  the  notices  are  slight,  but  relating  amply 
the  events  from  the  time  he  came  to  the  throne,  in 
1312,  till  his  death,  in  1350.  How  much  of  it  was  act- 
ually written  by  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  cannot 
be  ascertained*  From  different  passages,  it  seems 
that  an  older  chronicle  was  used  freely  in  its  compo- 
sition ;  ^  and  the  whole  should,  therefore,  probably  be 
regarded  a  compilation  made  under  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  highest  personages  of  the  realm.  Its  open- 
ing will  show  at  once  the  grave  and  measured  tone  it 
takes,  and  the  accuracy  it  claims  for  its  dates  and 
statements. 

^'  God  is  the  beginning  and  the  means  and  the  end 
of  all  things ;  and  without  him  they  cannot  subsist. 
For  by  his  power  they  are  made,  and  by  his  wisdom 
ordered,  and  by  his  goodness  maintained.    And  he  is 

•  There  is  an  edition  of  this  Chroiii-  *  The  phrase  is,  "MandrSd  Juan  Nu- 
de (Valladolid,  1551,  folio)  better  than  fiez  de  Villaizan,  Alguacil  de  la  su  Casa, 
thi  old  editions  of  such  S))anish  books  que  la  ficiese  trasladar  en  Pergarainos, 
commonly  are  ;  but  the  best  is  that  of  e  fizola  trasladar,  et  escribiola  Huy  Mar- 
Madrid,  1787,  4to,  edited  by  Cerda  y  tinez  de  Medina  de  Rioseco,"  etc.  See 
Rico,  and  published  under  the  auspices  Preface. 

of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History.  ^  Iq  Q^p.  340  and  elsewhere. 
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the  Lord ;  and,  in  all  things,  ahnighty,  and  conqueror 
in  all  battles.  Wherefore,  whosoever  would  begin  any 
good  work  should  first  name  the  name  of  God,  and 
place  him  before  all  things,  asking  and  beseeching  of 
his  mercy  to  give  him  knowledge  and  will  and  power, 
whereby  he  may  bring  it  to  a  good  end.  Therefore 
will  this  pious  chronicle  henceforward  relate  whatso- 
ever happened  to  the  noble  King,  Don  Alfonso,  of 
Castile  and  Tjcon,  and  the  battles  and  conquests  and 
victories  that  he  had  and  did  in  his  life  against  Moors 
and  against  Christians.  And  it  will  begin  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  most  noble  King, 
Don  Fernando,  his  father."® 

The  reign  of  the  father,  however,  occupies  only 

three  short  chai^ters;  after  which,  the  rest  of 
*  IGO   the  Chronicle,  *  containing  in  all  three  hundred 

and  forty-two  chapters,  comes  down  to  the 
death  of  Alfonso,  who  perished  of  the  plague  before 
Gibraltar,  and  then  it  abruptly  closes.  Its  general 
tone  is  grave  and  decisive,  like  that  of  a  person  speak- 
ing with  authority  upon  matters  of  importance,  and  it 
is  rare  that  we  find  in  it  a  sketch  of  manners  like  the 
following  account  of  the  young  king  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen:  — 

And  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  city  of  Valla- 
dolid,  there  were  with  him  knights  and  esquires,  and 
his  tutor,  Martin  Fernandez  de  Toledo,  that  brought 
him  up,  and  that  had  been  with  him  a  long  time,  even 
before  the  queen  died,  and  other  men,  who  had  long 
been  used  to  palaces,  and  to  the  courts  of  kings ;  and  all 
these  gave  him  an  ensaniple  of  good  manners.  And, 
moreover,  he  had  been  brought  up  with  the  children 
of  men  of  note,  and  with  noble  knights.     But  the 


8  Ed.  1787,  p.  8. 
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king,  of  his  own  condition,  was  well-mannered  in  eat- 
ing, and  drank  little,  and  was  clad  as  became  his 
estate ;  and  in  all  other  his  customs  he  was  well-con- 
ditioned, for  his  speech  was  true  Castilian,  and  he  hesi- 
tated not  in  what  he  had  to  say.  And  so  long  as  he 
was  in  Valladolid,  he  sat  three  days  in  the  week  to 
hear  the  complaints  and  suits  that  came  before  him ; 
and  he  was  shrewd  in  understanding  the  facts  thereof, 
and  he  was  faithful  in  secret  matters,  and  loved  them 
that  served  him,  each  after  his  place,  and  trusted  truly 
and  entirely  those  whom  he  ought  to  trust.  And  he 
began  to  be  much  given  to  horsemanship,  and  pleased 
himself  with  arms,  and  loved  to  have  in  his  household 
strong  men,  that  were  bold  and  of  good  conditions. 
And  he  loved  much  all  his  own  people,  and  was  sore 
grieved  at  the  great  mischief  and  great  harm  there 
were  in  the  land  through  failure  of  justice,  and  he 
had  indignation  against  evil-doers.'*  ^ 

But  though  there  are  few  sketches  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh  like  the  preceding,  we  find  in 
general  a  well-ordered  account  of  the  affairs  of  that 
monarch's  long  and  active  reign,  given  with  a 
simplicity  and  apparent  *  sincerity  which,  in  *  161 
spite  of  the  formal  plainness  of  its  style,  make 
it  almost  always  interesting,  and  sometimes  amusing. 

The  next  considerable  attempt  approaches  some- 
what nearer  to  proper  history.  It  is  the  series  of 
chronicles  relating  to  the  troublesome  reigns  of  Peter 
the  Cruel  and  Henry  the  Second,  to  the  hardly  less 
unsettled  times  of  John  the  First,  and  to  the  more 
quiet  and  prosperous  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  They 
were  written  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  in  some 
respects  the  first  Spaniard  of  his  age ;  distinguished, 

•  Ed.  1787,  p.  80. 
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as  we  have  seen,  among  the  poete  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  now  to  be  noticed  as  the 
best  prose-writer  of  the  same  period.  He  was  born  in 
1332,^'^  and,  though  only  eighteen  years  old  when  Peter 
ascended  the  throne,  was  soon  observed  and  employed 
by  that  acute  monarch.  But  when  troubles  arose  in 
the  kingdom,  Ayala  left  his  tyrannical  master,  who  had 
already  shown  himself  capable  of  almost  any  degree 
of  guilt,  and  joined  his  fortunes  to  those  of  Henry  of 
Trastamara,  the  king's  illegitimate  brother,  who  had, 
of  course,  no  claim  to  the  throne  but  such  as  w  as  laid 
in  the  cinmes  of  its  possessor,  and  the  good-will  of  the 
suffering  nobles  and  people. 

At  first,  the  cause  of  Henry  was  successful.  But 
Peter  addressed  himself  for  help  to  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  then  in  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  who,  as 
Froissart  relates,  thinking  it  would  be  a  great  pre- 
judice against  the  estate  royal to  have  a  usurper 
succeed,  entered  Spain,  and,  with  a  strong  hand, 
replaced  the  fallen  monarch  on  his  throne.  At  the 
decisive  battle  of  Naxera,  by  which  this  was  achieved, 
in  1367,  Ayala,  who  bore  his  prince's  standard,  was 
taken  prisoner^  and  carried  to  England,  where  he 
wrote  a  part  at  least  of  his  poems  on  a  coiurtly  life. 
Somewhat  later,  Peter,  no  longer  supported  by  the 
Black  Prince,  was  dethroned ;  and  Ayala,  who 
*  1G2  was  then  released  *from  his  tedious  imprison- 
ment, returned  home,  and  afterwards  became 
Grand-Chancellor  to  Henry  the  Second,  in  whose  ser^ 
vice  he  gained  so  much  consideration  and  influence, 
that  he  seems  to  have  descended  as  a  sort  of  tradition- 

For  th.'  T.ifV  of  Ayala,  wh?  Nic.  Vol.  T.  c.  231,  etc.),  as  an  illuatnition 

Antonio,  Hib.  Vi't.,  Lib.  X.  c.  1.  of  Ayala, 

"  Th«;  wbol*'  account  in  Froissjirt  is  See  the  passage  in  which  Hariana 

worth  rcailin^,  csixu'ially  in  Lonl  l^r-  gives  an  account  of  the  hattle.  (His- 

ners's  tmnslation  ^Loudon,  1812,  4to,  toria,  Lib.  XVIL  c  10.) 
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ary  minister  of  state  through  the  reign  of  John  the 
First,  cand  far  into  that  of  Henry  the  Third.  Some- 
times, indeed,  like  other  grave  personages,  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  well  as  civil,  he  appeared  as  a  military  leader, 
and  once  again,  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aljubarotta, 
in  1385,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  But  his  Portuguese 
captivity  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  long  or  so 
cruel  as  his  English  one ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  last 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  quietly  in  Spain.  He 
died  at  Calahorra  in  1407,  seventy-five  years  old. 

"  He  was,"  says  his  nephew,  the  noble  Fernan  Perez 
de  Guzman,  in  the  striking  gallery  of  portraits  he 
has  left  us,^^  "  He  was  a  man  of  very  gentle  qualities 
and  of  good  conversation ;  had  a  great  conscience, 
and  feared  God  much.  He  loved  knowledge,  also,  and 
gave  himself  much  to  reading  books  and  histories ;  and 
though  he  was  as  goodly  a  knight  as  any,  and  of  great 
discretion  in  the  practices  of  the  world,  yet  he  was  by 
nature  bent  on  learning,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  reading  and  studying,  not  books  of  law,  but 
of  philosophy  and  history.  Through  his  means  some 
books  are  now  known  in  Castile  that  were  not  known 
aforetime  ;  such  as  Titus  Livius,  who  is  the  most  nota- 
ble of  the  Roman  historians;  the  ^Fall  of  Princes;' 
the  '  Ethics '  of  Saint  Gregory ;  Isidorus  ^  De  Summo 
Bono  ' ;  Boethius ;  and  the  ^  History  of  Troy.'  He  pre- 
pared the  History  of  Castile  from  the  King  Don  Pedro 
to  the  King  Don  Henry ;  and  made  a  good  book  on 
Hunting,  which  he  greatly  affected,  and  another  called 
^  Rimado  de  Palacio. '  " 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  claim  so 
much  reputation  as  his  kinsman  does  for  the  Chancel- 
lor Ayala,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  he  took  in 

1'  Generaciones  y  Seniblaiizas  Cap.  7,  Madrid,  1775,  4to,  p.  222. 
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books  of  such  doubtful  value  as  Guido  de  Colonna's 
-  Ti-ojan  War/'  and  Boccaccio  "  De  Casibus 
*  103  Prineipum"  :  but  in  *  translating  Livy/*  be  im- 
questionably  rendered  his  country  an  important 
service.  He  rendered,  too,  a  no  less  important  service 
to  himself;  since  a  familiarity  with  Livy  tended  to  fit 
him  for  the  task  of  preparing  the  Clironicle,  which 
now  constitutes  his  chief  distinction  and  merit.^  It 
begins  in  1350,  where  that  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh 
ends,  and  comes  down  to  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  the 
Thiril.  or  to  130C.  embracing  that  portion  of  the  au- 
thor s  own  life  which  was  between  his  eighteenth  year 
ami  his  sixty-fourth,  and  constituting  the  first  safe 
materials  for  the  history-  of  his  native  country. 

For  such  an  undertaking  Ayala  was  singularly  well 
fitted.  Spanish  prose  was  already  well  advanced  in 
his  time :  for  Don  John  Manuel,  the  last  of  the  elder 
school  of  good  writers,  did  not  die  till  Ayala  was  fif- 
teen yoai-s  old.  He  was,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  scholar,  and,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a  remark- 
able one  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  than  either 
of  these  circumstances,  he  was  personally  familiar  with 
the  coui-so  of  public  affiiirs  during  the  forty-six  years 
embraced  bv  his  Chronicle.  Of  all  this  traces  are  to 
be  found  in  his  work.  His  style  is  not,  like  that  of  the 
oldest  chronidei-s,  full  of  a  rich  vivacity  and  freedom ; 

It  i<  proluMt'  Ayala  translatHl,  or  ii-les  is  of  Senile,  1495,  folio,  but  it 

i.iuM  .l  t.>  K*  tr.ni>l:ito«U  aW  tlieso  Ux)ks.  seem.s  to  have  been  printed  from  a  MS. 

At  1.      >a.  l»  liu'i  lnH'ii  tlu'  iinpivs-Mon  ;  that  did  not  contain  the  entire  series, 

aii.l  till'  mention  of  Ni.lon'  of  Seville  The  U'st  e4lition  is  that  pubUshe<l  un- 

ain«>ni,'  tli-'  autliors  **  made  known"  der  the  auspii'es  of  the  Academy  of 

sct  ius  ti>  ju^tirv  it,  r.»r,  as  a  S|uinianl  History,  by  D.  Eugenic  de  Lla^mo 

of  pfjit  f;mi»\  St.  Ni.lv»n'  luu.Nt  always  Ainii-oia,  its  s«»eretary  (Maclrid,  177J», 

liavj'  Uth  k  niiir,!  ill  S|miu  in  every  2  toni.  4to).    Tlmt  Ayala  was  the  au- 

otluT  way,  «  \.v|it  l<y  a  tran-latiiui  in-  tliorized  chnmicler  of  Cawtile  is  a]>]«r- 

to  Sjianish.    Sc.',  aiM\  the  Pn'fa^v  to  ent  from  the  whole  tone  of  his  work, 

th»'  f(litinnnf  li<M  raf,  io,  CaiMa  «le  Trin-  and  is  directly  asserted  in  an  old  MS. 

ci|H*s,  I4i»,'».  in  Fi.  Mrndi-/.  Ty|H>^mfui  of  a  part  of  it,  cited  by  Rayer  in  hin 

Espai^ola,  Madri*!,  17i><),  4to,  j>.  2(>2.  notes  to  N.  Antonio,  Bib.  Vet.,  Lib.  X 

Tlie  tii-ht  edition  of  Ayala  s  Chron-  cap.  1,  num.  10,  n.  1. 
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but,  without  being  over-carefully  elaborated,  it  is  sim- 
ple and  business-like;  while,  to  give  a  more  earnest 
air,  if  not  an  air  of  more  truth,  to  the  whole,  he  has, 
in  imitation  of  Livy,  introduced  into  the  course  of  his 
narnitive  set  speeches  and  epistles  intended  to  express 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his  principal  actors  more 
distinctly  than  they  could  be  expressed  by  the 
mere  facts  and  current  of  the  story.  *  Com-  *  164 
pared  with  the  Chronicle  of  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
which  preceded  it  by  above  a  century,  it  lacks  the 
chann  of  that  poetical  credulity  which  loves  to  deal  in 
doubtful  traditions  of  glory,  rather  than  in  those  ascer- 
tained facts  which  are  often  little  honorable  either  to 
the  national  fame  or  to  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Com- 
pared with  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart,  with  which  it 
was  contemporary,  we  miss  the  honest-hearted  enthu- 
siasm that  looks  with  unmingled  delight  and  admira- 
tion upon  all  the  gorgeous  phantasmagoria  of  chivalry, 
and  find,  instead  of  it,  the  penetrating  sagacity  of  an 
experienced  statesman,  who  sees  quite  through  the 
deeds  of  men,  and,  like  Comines,  thinks  it  not  at  all 
worth  while  to  conceal  the  great  crimes  with  which 
he  has  been  familiar,  if  they  can  be  but  wisely  and 
successfully  set  forth.  When,  therefore,  we  read  Aya- 
la's  Chronicle,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  have  made  an 
important  step  in  the  progress  of  the  species  of  writ- 
ing to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  we  are  beginning 
to  approach  the  period  when  history  is  to  teach  with 
sterner  exactness  the  lesson  it  has  learned  from  the 
hard  experience  of  the  past. 

Among  the  many  curious  and  striking  passages  in 
Ayala's  Chronicle,  the  most  interesting  are,  perhaps, 
those  that  relate  to  the  unfortunate  Blanche  of  Bour- 
bon, the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
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who,  for  the  sake  of  Maria  de  Padilla,  forsook  her  two 
days  after  his  marriage,  and,  when  he  had  kept  her 
long  in  prison,  at  hist  sacrificed  her  to  his  base  pa.ssion 
for  his  mistress ;  an  event  which  excited,  as  w^e  learn 
from  Froissart's  Chronicle,  a  sensation  of  horror,  not 
only  in  Spain,  but  throughout  Europe,  and  became  an 
attractive  subject  for  the  popular  poetry  of  the  old  na- 
tional ballads,  several  of  which  we  find  were  devoted 
to  itJ^    But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  even  the 

best  of  the  ballads  give  us  so  near  and  moving 
*  1G5   a  picture  of  her  cruel  sufferings  as  *Ayala  does, 

when,  going  on  step  by  step  in  his  pissionless 
manner,  he  shows  us  the  queen  first  solemnly  wedded 
in  the  church  at  Toledo,  and  then  pining  in  her  prison 
at  Medina  Sidonia ;  the  excitement  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  king's  own  mother  and  family; 
carrying  us  all  the  time  with  painful  exactness  through 
the  long  series  of  murders  and  atrocities  by  whicli  Pe- 
dro at  last  reaches  the  final  crime  which,  during  eight 
ycai's,  he  had  hesitated  to  conunit  For  there  is  in 
the  succession  of  scones  he  thus  exhibits  to  us  a  cir- 
cumstantial minuteness  which  is  above  all  power  of 
generalization,  and  brings  the  guilty  monarch's  chanie- 
tcr  more  vividly  before  us  than  it  could  be  brought  by 
the  most  fervent  spirit  of  poetry  or  of  eloquence.^' 
And  it  is  precisely  this  cool  and  patient  minuteness  of 
the  chronicler,  founded  on  his  pei-sonal  knowledge, 

1**  TIh'H'  an*  alioiit  ji  dozon  ImWiuh  on  tlie  Crdnica  de  Don  Pedro, 

\]u-  siil.j.-ct  of  l)(»n  P.Mlro,  of  \vhi,.h  Ann.  1358.  Cafi».  4,  5,  11,  12,  14,  21  ; 

tlic  iM'st,  I  think,  aiv  tliost*  lK'j,nnniiiK,  Ann.  1354,  Capp.  19,  21  ;  Ann,  135J}, 

\  )oUi\  IJlanni  rstu  ill  Si.lonia,"  •*  Kn  Vi\y\K  2  and  3;  and  Ann.  1361,  Cap.  3. 

nil  n'tivt«'  vn  qm*  a|H'nas,"  **  N«)  fon-  Oiu'  of  the  most  striking  scenes  de- 

t«  i»to  «1  liry  1).  IVdro,"  and  "  Dofia  scrilu'd  in  all  hititoiy  is  tuat  in  whii'h 

Maria  dr  iSulilla."  ihi'.  last  of  whirli  the  quoon  nioUier,  standins  before  the 

is  in  t1)(>  Sani;;os.s4i  Cam-ioiu'ro  of  1550,  dead  budins  of  the  knights  he  had  roar- 

rartf  II.  f.  4i>.     'M)b  innnnnitatcm  dcnMl,  cnrscit her  son,  0on  Pedro.  Ana 

drjri'tns"  is  tlu*  .H)t  ]ilinise  applied  1856,  c.  2. 
to  him  l»v  Marianii  m  liis  Treatise  De 
K«»go,  15^1),  p.  44. 
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that  gives  its  peculiar  character  to  Ayala's  record  of 
the  four  wild  reigns  in  which  he  lived;  presenting 
them  to  us  in  a»style  less  spirited  and  vigorous,  indeed, 
than  that  of  some  of  the  older  chronicles  of  the  mon- 
archy, but  certainly  in  one  more  simple,  more  judi- 
cious, and  more  effective  for  the  true  purposes  of  his- 
tory.^® 


The  fairness  of  Ayala  in  regard  to 
Don  Pedro  has  been  questioned,  and, 
from  his  relations  to  that  monarch, 
may  naturally  be  suspected ;  —  a  point 
on  which  Mariana  touches  (Historia, 
Lib.  XVII.  c.  10),  without  settling  it, 
bat  one  of  some  little  conseiiueuce  in 
Spanish  literary  history,  where  the 
character  of  Don  Pedro  often  api)ears 
connected  with  poetry  and  the  drama. 
The  first  person  who  attacked  Ayala 
was,  I  believe,  Pedro  de  Oracia  Dei,  a 
courtier  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  in  that  of  Charles  V.  He 
was  King-at-Arms  and  Chronicler  to 
the  Catholic  sovereigiis,  and  1  have  in 
manuscript  a  collection  of  his  profes- 
sional ctyplfis  on  the  lineages  and  arms 
of  the  principal  families  of  Spain,  and 
on  the  general  history  of  the  country  ; 
—  short  poems,  worthless  as  verse,  and 
sneered  at  by  Argote  de  Molina,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  **Nobleza  del  Andaluzia" 
(1688),  for  the  imperfect  knowledge  their 
author  had  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
treated.  Gracia  Dei's  defence  of  Don 
Pedro  is  not  better.  It  is  found  in  the 
Seminario  Erudito  (Madrid,  1790,  Tom. 
XXVIII.  and  XXIX.),  with  additions 
by  a  later  hand,  probably  Diego  de  Cas- 
ti'lU,  Dean  of  Toledo,  who,  1  believe, 
waii  one  of  Don  Pedro's  descendants. 
It  is  very  loose  and  ill-written,  and 
cittrs  no  8uffi<;ient  authorities  for  the 
averments  which  it  makes  about  events 
that  liappened  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier,  and  on  which,  therefore,  it  was 
unsaitabie  to  trust  the  voice  of  tradi- 
tion. Francisco  de  Castilla,  who  cer- 
tainly had  blood  of  Don  Pedro  in  his 
vfins,  followed  in  the  same  track,  and 
speaks,  in  his  "  Practica  de  las  Virtu - 
des"  ((>rag09a,  1652,  4to,  fol.  28).  of 
the  monarch  and  of  Ayala  as 
B  Km  nj  Don  P«dro,  quel  vnlgo  repruera 
for  Mil*  eoanaigo,  qnten  hiao  tu  historia,  etc. 

All  this,  however,  was  of  little  moment, 
and  produced  little  effect.  But,  in  ])ro- 
oess  of  time,  a  change  took  place.  Philip 
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II.  gave  Pedro  the  title  of  Justidero,  or 
"the  severely  just  *'  (Cabrera  de  Histo- 
ria,  1611,  f.  59).  A  little  later,  Sala- 
zar  de  Mendoza,  who  wrote  about  1601, 
entered  into  a  regular  defence  of  him  in 
his  Monarquia  de  Espafta  (Lib.  II.  Capp. 
19,  20),  and  at  last  Vera  y  Figueroa,  a 
diplomatist  of  very  doubtful  reputation 
for  tnith,  wrote  a  book  in  form  entitled 
El  Key  Don  Pedro  defenditlo  (Madrid, 
1648,  4to).  The  Theatre,  from  the  age 
of  Philip  III.,  took  this  favorable  view 
of  Pedro  s  character,  as  we  shall  see  in 
Lope's  "  Rey  Don  Pedro  en  Madrid," 
Caideron's  **  Medico  de  su  Houra," 
Moreto's  **  Valiente  Justiciero,"  and  so 
on,  from  time  to  time,  down  to  *'  El 
Zaoatero  y  el  Rey"  of  Zorrilla.  The 
ballads,  too,  sometimes  represent  him 
in  the  same  light,  particularly  the  bril- 
liant one  beginning  "  A  los  pies  de  Don 
Enrique,"  wnich  can  be  traced  back  to 
1594  ;  but  more  generally  they  follow 
the  representations  of  Ayala.  Ghaucer, 
in  "The  Monkes  Tale,'^holds  with  the 
defenders  of  Pedro  ;  but  this  is  not  re- 
markable, as  he  was  attached  to  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  fought  on  Pe- 
dro's side. 

In  1777,  however,  a  Valenoian  law- 
yer. Doctor  D.  Josef  Bemi  y  Catald, 

Srinted  a  dissertation  of  a  few  imges  in 
efence  of  Don  Pedro,  which.  May  26, 
1778,  was  published  in  the  "  Gaceta  de 
Madrid."  This  brought  up  the  subject 
of  the  character  of  that  monarch  afresh. 
A  letter  by  the  learned  Don  T.  A.  San- 
chez, under  the  pseudonyme  of  Pedro 
Femandez,  entitled  "Carta  familiar" 
(18mo,  Madrid,  pp.  101),  followed,  June 
21,  of  the  same  year,  demolishing  the 
absurd  statements  and  aiguments  of 
Benii.  But  they  were  partly  n'newed 
by  Fray  Francisco  de  los  Arcos,  a  ca]»u- 
chin,  in  his  "  Convcrsacione^  instruc- 
tivas,"  to  which,  with  agreeable  and 
pungent  satire,  Yriarte,  the  fabulist, 
replied  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Carta  es- 
crita  por  Don  Juan  Vicente  al  K.  Padre 
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*  166  *  The  last  of  the  royal  chronicles  that  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  with  much  particularity  is 
that  of  John  the  Second,  which  begins  with  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Third,  and  comes  down  to  the  death  of 
John  himself,  in  1454.^^  It  was  the  work  of  several 
hands,  apd  contains  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
written  at  different  periods.  Alvar  Garcia  de  Santa 
Maria,  no  doubt,  prepared  the  account  of  the  first 
fourteen  years,  or  to  1420,  constituting  about  one  third 
of  the  whole  work;^  after  which,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  his  attachment  to  the  Infante  Ferdinand, 
who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  and 
subsequently  much  disliked  by  him,  his  labors  ceased.^ 
Who  wrot^  the  next  portion  is  not  known ;  ^  but, 
from  about  1429  to  1445,  John  de  Mena,  the  poet, 
has  been  claimed  to  be  the  royal  annalist,  and, 
*167  *if  we  are  to  trust  the  letters  of  one  of  his 
friends,  seems  to  have  been  diligent  in  collecting 
materials  for  his  task,  if  not  earnest  in  all  its  duties.^ 
Other  parts  have  been  attributed  to  Juan  Rodriguez 
del  Padron,  a  poet,  and  Diego  de  Valera,^  a  knight  and 

F.  Dp  Arcos"  (1786,  ISrno,  pp.  28),  See  his  PitSlogo,  in  the  edition  of 

whi.  li  he  afterwards  published  in  the  1779,  p.  xix,  and  Galindez  de  Carviyal, 

sixtli  vohiiiie  of  his  collected  works.  Prefacion,  p.  19. 

SiuKt  that  time  the  question  has  been  He  lived  as  late  as  1444  ;  for  he  ii 

occasionally  a^atated,  but  is,  I  think,  mentioned  more  than  once  in  that  year 

tiiially  settled  afrainst  Don  Pedro  in  the  in  the  Chronicle.  (See  Ann.  1444,  Capp. 

*'  Kxanien  hist oiico-critico del  Reynado  14,  15.) 

(Ic  Don  INMlro  de  C-astilla,  su  autor  Don  '-^  Prefacion  de  Carvajal. 

Antonio  Ferrer  del  Kio"  (Madrid,  1851,  ^  Feman  Gomez  de  Cibdareal,  phy- 

bvo),  wliich  had  already  gained,  by  a  sician  to  John  II.,  Centon  Epistolariot 

unanimous  vote,  2  March,  1850,  the  Madrid,  1775,  4to,  Epist.  23  and  74  ; 

prize  offered  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of  a  work,  however,  whose  genuineness 

History.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  question  here- 

The  first  edition  of  the  **Cr6nicA  after, 

del  Serit)r  Key  D.  Juan,  segundo  de  est^'  Prefacion  de  Camyal.     Poetry  of 

Nombre,"  was  printed  at  Logrofto  (1517,  Podnguez  del  Padron  is  found  in  the 

lol.),  and  is  the  niost  correct  of  the  old  Cancioneros  Generales  ;  and  of 

editions  that  I  hav(^  uwmI.    The  l)est  of  de  Valera  there  is  '*  La  CnSnica  de  Es- 

all,  howev<T,  is  the  beautiful  one  print-  jMifla  abreviada  por  mandado  de  la  mny 

e.l  at  Valencia,  by  Monfort,  in  1779,  Jwderosa  Sefiora  Dotla  Isabel,  Re^'na  de 

f(»li»s  to  which  may  In-  a(Med  an  Ap-  Castilla,"  made  in  1481,  when  its  an- 

pcndix  by  P.  Fr.  Liciuiano  Sacz,  Ma-  thor  was  sixty-nine  yearn  old,  and 

dii«i,  1786,  folio.  printed,  1482,  1493,  1495,  etc,  —  • 
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gentleman  often  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  itself,  and 
afterwards  himself  employed  as  a  chronicler  by  Queen 
Isabella. 

But,  whoever  may  have  been  at  first  concerned  in 
it,  the  whole  work  was  ultimately  committed  to  Feman 
Perez  de  Guzman,  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  an  acute 
as  well  as  a  witty  observer  of  manners,  who  survived 
John  the  Second,  and  probably  arranged  and  com- 
pleted the  Chronicle  of  his  master's  reign,  as  it  was 
published  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  ;^  some  passages  *  having  been  added  as  *  168 
late  as  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who 
are  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  it  as  reigning  sov- 


chronicle  of  considerable  merit  for  its 
style,  and  of  some  value,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  a  com{)endiura,  for  the  original 
materials  it  contains  towards  the  end, 
such  as  two  eloQuent  and  bold  letters 
by  Valera  himself  to  John  II.,  on  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  and  an  account  of 
what  he  personally  saw  of  the  last  days  of 
theGreatConstable(ParteIV.c.  125),— 
the  last  and  the  most  important  chapter 
in  the  book.  (Mendez,  p.  137.  Capma- 
nv,  Kloquencia  Espaiiola,  Madrid,  1786, 
8vo,  Tom.  1.  p.  180.)  But  the  first 
three  parts  out  of  the  four  into  which 
it  is  divided  are  mere  fictions,  — and 
often  very  absurd  fictions,  —  beginning 
with  an  account  of  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise, and  coming  down  to  the  time  of 
Pelayo.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
editor  of  the  Chronicle  of  John  II. 
(1779)  thinks  Valera  was  the  person 
who  finally  arranged  and  settled  that 
Chronicle  ;  but  the  opinion  of  Carvajal 
seems  the  more  probable.  Certainly,  I 
hope  Valera  had  no  hand  in  the  praise 
bestowed  on  himself  in  the  excellent 
story  told  of  him  in  the  Chronicle 
(Ann.  H37,  Cap.  3),  showing  how,  in 

fresence  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  at 
rague,  he  defended  the  honor  of  his 
hege  lord,  the  King  of  Castile.  A 
treatise  of  a  few  pages  on  Providence, 
by  Diego  de  Valera,  printed  in  the 
edition  of  the  **  Vision  Deleytable,"  of 
1489.  an<l  reprinted,  almost  entire,  in 
the  first  volume  of  Capmany's  **  EIo- 
qnencia  Espo&ola,"  is  worth  reading,  as 


a  specimen  of  the  gr^ve  didac'tic  prose 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  Chronicle 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  Valera, 
which  may  well  have  been  the  best  and 
most  important  of  his  works,  has  never 
been  printed.  (Geronimo  Gudiel,  Com- 
pendio  de  algimas  Historias  de  fispafia, 
Alcald,  1577,  fol.,  f.  101,  b.)  Perhaps, 
however,  this  is  the  Chronicle  entitled 
"Memorial  de  diversas  Hazaaas,"  in 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  chapters, 
which  Gayangos  (in  his  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  this  History,  Tom.  I.  p.  517) 
reganls  as  the  best  work  of  Valera,  and 
desires  to  see  printed.  But,  in  that 
case,  Gudiel  is  mistaken  on  one  point, 
— a  thin^  not  very  unlikely,  —  for  the 
*' Memorial"  relates  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  1454-  1474,  and  not  to 
that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  See, 
also,  an  article  on  the  life  and  works 
of  Valera,  by  Gayangos,  in  the  Revista 
Espaftola  de  Ambos  Mundos,  Tom.  III., 
1855,  pp.  294-312.  Valera  was  b<3rn 
at  Cuenca,  in  1412,  and  was  alive  as 
late  as  1483. 

^  From  the  phraseology  of  Carvajal 
(p.  20),  we  may  infer  that  Feman  Perez 
de  Guzman  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  style  and  general  character  of  the 
Chronicle.  "Cogi6  de  cada  uno  lo  que 
le  pareci(S  mas  probable,  y  abrevio  algu- 
nas  oosas,  toniando  la  sustancia  dellas  ; 
porque  a,si'  creyo  que  convenia."  He 
adds  that  this  Chronicle  was  much  val- 
ued by  Isabella,  who  was  the  daughtei 
of  John  II. 
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ereigns?^  It  Ls  divided,  like  the  Chronicle  of  Ayala, 
which  may  naturally  have  been  its  model,  into  the 
different  years  of  the  king's  reign,  each  year  being 
subdivided  into  chapters;  and  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  important  original  letters,  and  other  curious 
contemporary  documents,^  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
the  care  used  in  its  compilation,  it  has  been  considered 
more  absolutely  trustworthy  than  any  Castilian  chron- 
icle that  preceded  it.^ 

In  its  general  air  there  is  a  good  deal  to  mark  the 
manners  of  the  age,  such  as  accounts  of  the  court 
ceremonies,  festivals,  and  tournaments,  that  were  so 
much  loved  by  John;  and  its  style,  though,  on  the 
whole,  unornamented  and  unpretending,  is  not  want- 
ing in  variety,  spirit,  and  solemnity.  Once,  on  occasion 
of  the  fall  and  ignominious  death  of  the  Great  Con- 
stable Alvaro  de  Luna,  whose  commanding  spirit  had, 
for  many  years,  impressed  itself  on  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  the  honest  chionicler,  though  little  favorable 
to  that  haughty  minister,  seems  unable  to  repress  his 
feelings,  and,  recollecting  the  treatise  on  the  "  Fall  of 
Princes,"  which  Ajala  had  made  known  in  Spain, 
breaks  out,  saying,  "  0  John  Boccaccio,  if  thou  wert 
uow  alive,  thy  pen  surely  would  not  fail  to  record  the 
fall  of  this  strenuous  and  bold  gentleman  among  those 
of  the  mighty  princes  whose  fate  thou  hast  set  forth. 
For  what  greater  example  could  there  be  to  every 
estate?  what  greater  warning?  what  greater  teaching 
to  show  the  revolutions  and  movements  of  deceitful 
and  changing  fortune  ?    0.  blindness  of  the  whole  race 

Ami..l4:.l,<  ai..2,  ami  Anno  14:)3,  1430.  Cap.  2;  1441,  Cap.  30;  1458, 

Tap.  2.     Sr»'.  j»l>o,  sonir  ii'nuirks  on  Cap.  3. 

th<*  autlior  of  Diis  ( 'hrDiiiclc  l)y  tin*  Ks  sin  duda  la  mas  puntual  i  la 

f'tlitor  of  tin*  "  Cn'mica  <!«•  Alvaro  il<'.  nuw  M^giira  dc  uiiautaH  rc  coiiseiTua 

linna"  (Ma»lri«U  17^4,  4to),  Piiilogo,  nnti«(iias.**    Mondejar,  Nuticia  y  Juk'io 

j)p.  XXV  -  xxviii.  (1<;  los  ma«  Priucipales  Historiadon-s  de 

^  For  example,  1406,  Cup.  6,  etc.  ;  Espa&a,  Madrid,  1746,  foL,  p.  112.  • 
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of  man !  O,  unexpected  fall  in  the  affairs  of  this 
our  world  !  "  And  so  on  through  a  *  chapter  of  *  169 
some  length.®  But  this  is  the  only  instance  of 
such  an  outbreak  in  the  Chronicle.  On  the  contrary, 
its  general  tone  shows  that  historical  composition  in 
Spain  was  about  to  undergo  a  permanent  change ;  for, 
at  its  very  outset,  we  have  regular  speeches  attributed 
to  the  principal  personages  it  records,*^  such  as  had 
been  introduced  by  Ayala ;  and  through  the  whole,  a 
well-ordered  and  documentary  record  of  affairs,  tinged, 
no  doubt,  with  some  of  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  the  troublesome  times  to  which  it  relates,  but  still 
claiming  to  have  the  exactness  of  regular  annals,  and 
striving  to  reach  the  grave  and  dignified  style  suited 
to  the  higher  purposes  of  history.^ 

Of  the  disturbed  and  corrupt  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  who,  at  one  period,  was  nearly  driven  from 


»  Anno  1453,  Cap.  4. 

Anno  1406,  Capp.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and 
15  ;  Anno  1407,  Capp.  6,  7,  8,  etc. 

This  Chronicle  aftbrib  us,  in  one 
place  that  I  have  noticed,  —  probably 
not  the  only  one,  —  a  curious  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  class  of 
8{JAnish  chronicles  to  which  it  belongs 
were  sometimes  used  in  tlie  poetry  of 
the  old  ballads  we  so  much  admire. 
The  instance  to  which  1  refer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  account  of  the  leading 
event  of  the  time,  the  violent  death  of 
the  Great  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna, 
which  the  fine  ballad,  Iwginning  **Un 
Miercoles  de  maftana,"  fcikes  plainly 
from  this  Chronicle  of  John  II.  The 
two  are  worth  comparing  throughout, 
and  their  coincidences  can  be  properly 
felt  only  when  this  is  done ;  but  a  little 
spedmen  may  serve  to  show  how  curi- 
oos  is  the  whole. 

The  Chronicle  (Anno  1453,  Cap.  2) 
has  it  as  follows  :  *'  E  vido  a  Barrasa, 
C^ballerizo  del  Principe,  e  llamole  e 
dixole  :  *  Ven  aca,  BaiTasa,  tu  tstas 
■qui  mirando  la  muerte  que  me  dan. 
Yo  te  mego,  fjue  <liga8  al  Principe  mi 
Seflor,  que  de  mejor  gualardon  a  sus 


criados,  quel  Rey  mi  SeBor  mando  dar 
i  mi.' " 

The  ballad,  which  is  cited  as  anony- 
mous by  Duran,  but  is  found  in  Sepul- 
veda's  Romances,  etc.,  1584  (f.  204), 
though  not  in  the  edition  of  1551,  gives  . 
the  same  striking  circumstance,  a  little 
amplified,  in  these  words  :  — 

T  Tido  efitar  a  BarrMa. 
Que  al  Principe  le  senrla, 
De  ner  ra  cavalleriao. 
Y  rino  a  ver  aquel  dia 
A  executar  la  Jtuticia, 
Qu«  el  maeatre  reccbia : 
**  Yen  aca,  hennano  Barraaa, 
Di  al  PriDcipo  por  tu  rida, 
Que  do  mejor  galardon 
A  quien  firve  a  nu  wBnria, 
Que  no  el,  que  el  Rev  ml  SeTTor 
ide  ha  maadado  dar  eete  dia.'* 

So  near  do  the  old  Spanish  chronicles' 
often  come  to  being  iKjetry,  and  so  near 
do  the  old  Spanish  ballads  often  come 
to  being  history.  But  the  Chronicle  of 
John  II.  is,  I  think,  the  last  to  which 
this  remark  can  be  applied.  The  old 
ballads  give,  however,  much  that  is 
curious  about  Don  Alvaro;  especially  a 
collection  in  four  Parts,  each  Part  fill 
inR  four  leaves,  that  was  publish 
1G28-1632,  for  popular  use. 
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the  throne  by  his  younger  brother,  Alfonso,  we  have 
two  chronicles :  the  first  by  Diego  Enriquez  de  Castillo, 
who  w\as  attached,  both  as  chaplain  and  historiographer, 
to  the  person  of  the  legitimate  sovereign ;  and  the 
otlier  by  Alonso  de  Palencia,  chronicler  to  the  unfor- 
tunate pretender,  whose  claims  were  sustained 
*  170  only  three  years,  though  the  *  Chronicle  of 
Palencia,  like  that  of  Castillo,  extends  over  the 
whole  period  of  the  regular  sovereign's  reign,  from 
1454  to  1474.  They  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  the 
fates  of  the  princes  they  record.  The  Chronicle  of 
Castillo  is  wTitten  with  great  plainness  of  manner,  and, 
except  in  a  few  moral  reflections,  chiefly  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  seems  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the 
simplest  and  even  the  driest  narrative;®  while  Palen- 
cia, who  had  been  educated  in  Italy  under  the  Greeks 
recently  arrived  there  from  the  ruins  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  wTites  in  a  false  and  cumbrous  style ;  a  single 
sentence  of  his  Chronicle  frequently  stretching  through 
a  chapter,  and  the  whole  work  showing  that  he  had 
gained  little  but  affectation  and  bad  taste  under  the 
t<?acliings  of  John  Lascaris  and  George  of  Trebizond.® 


Wlicn  the  first  edition  of  Castillo's 
(  lironiclc  was  published,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  treat(Ml  as  if  still  only  in  manu- 
script l)y  Mondejar  in  1746  (Adverten- 
t  ias,  p.  11*2) ;  by  liayer,  in  his  notes  to 
Nic.  Antonio  (Bib.  Vetus,  Vol.  II.  p. 
311»),  whieli,  though  written  a  little 
earlier,  wer<^  published  in  1788  ;  an<l 
by  ( )'  hoa,  in  th»'  notes  to  the  inedited 
]K»eiijs  of  the  Mari|uis  of  Santillana 
(Paris,  1>44,  Svo,  ]>.  397),  and  in  his 
'*  ManuM-ritos  Ksj)afioles  "  (1844,  p.  92, 
ete. ).  Tln'  very  f^ood  e<lition,  however, 
j)ri'])ar«d  by  .los<'f  Miguel  de  FIoivs, 
]mblish<'<l  in  Madrid,  by  Saneha  (17S7, 
4t<)),  as  a  part  of  the  Academy's  collec- 
tion, is  announced,  on  its  title-page,  as 
tln'  srntiul.  If  these  leanicd  men  have 
all  l)e<  n  mist-aken  on  such  a  jMjint,  it  is 
very  strange. 


For  the  use  of  a  manuscript  copy 
of  Paleucia's  Chronicle  1  am  indebted 
to  my  friend,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Esq., 
who  notices  it  among  the  materials  lor 
his  Fertlinaud  and  Isabella"  (Vol.  I. 
p.  136,  Amer.  ed.),  with  his  accustomed 
acuteness.  A  full  life  of  Palencia  is  to 
Ik*  found  in  Juan  Pellicer,  Bib.  de  Tra- 
dnctores  (Madrid,  1778,  4to),  Second 
Part,  i)p.  7-12.  Dr.  W.  L.  Holland, 
of  Tiibmgen,  j>rinted  in  1850  one  hun- 
dred copies  or  a  pamphlet  containing 
pro])osaIs  to  publisn  Palencia's  C'hroni- 
cle,  and  added  extracts  giving  accounts 
of  the  dethronement  of  Henry  IV.  in 
146.'),  his  death  in  1474,  etc.,  all  done 
withtgreat  care.  It  may  be  ho])ed  that 
this  ini]K>Ttant  work  is  not  abandoned. 
A  copy  of  Palencia's  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  remarkable        its  old 
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Both  works,  however,  are  too  strictly  annals  to  be 
read  for  anything  but  the  facts  they  contain.^ 

*  Similar  remarks  must  be  made  about  the  *  171 
chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, extending  from  1474  to  1504-16.  There  are 
several  of  them,  but  only  two  need  be  noticed.  One 
is  by  Andres  Bemaldez,  often  called  "  El  Cura  de  los 
Palacios,"  because  he  was  a  curate  in  the  small  town  of 
that  name,  though  the  materials  for  his  Chronicle  were, 
no  doubt,  gathered  chiefly  in  Seville,  the  neighboring 
splendid  capital  of  Andalusia,  to  whose  princely  Arch- 
bishop he  was  chaplain.  His  Chronicle,  written,  it 
should  seem,  chiefly  to  please  his  own  taste,  extends 
from  1488  to  1513.  It  is  honest  and  sincere,  reflect- 
ing faithfully  the  physiognomy  of  his  age,  its  credulity, 
its  bigotry,  and  its  love  of  show.  It  is,  in  truth,  such 
an  account  of  passing  events  as  would  be  given  by  one 
who  was  rather  curious  about  them  than  a  part  of 


Castilian  style,  but  adding  a  few  lives 
not  written  by  Plutarch,  is  to  be  found 
among  the  rarities  of  the  Imperial  Li- 
hnry  at  Vienna.  It  is  in  two  vols.,  — 
the  first  without  date,  the  second  1491. 

•*  Connected  with  these  royal  chron- 
i.  lt*s  of  the  fifteenth  century,  I  ought 
t.>  niiMition  one  on  the  history  of  Na- 
vanv,  —  "Cronica  de  los  Reyes  de  Na- 
varra,"  by  the  Prince  Don  Carlos  de 
Viaiia,  interesting  alike  for  his  intel- 
lectual accomplishments  and  his  cruel 
fate.  (See  his  life  in  Quintana,  Es- 
miioles  eelebres,  Tom.  I.  1807,  12mo.) 
He  seems  to  have  finished  it  in  1454, 
and  died  seven  years  afterwards,  in 
1461,  when  forty  years  old.  His  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle  s  Ethics  was  printed 
at  Saragossa  in  1509  (Mendez,  Typo 
graphia,  1796,  p.  193),  but  the  Chroni- 
cle was  published  for  the  first  time  at 
Pamplona,  in  1843,  in  4to,  by  Don 
Jose  Yanguas  y  Miranda.  It  was  care- 
fully prepare<l  for  publication  from  four 
maniLHcnpts,  and  it  embraces  the  his- 
tory of  Navarre  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  in  1390, 


noticing,  however,  a  few  events  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century.  Be- 
sides the  life  of  the  author,  it  makes 
two  hundred  pages,  written  in  a  modest, 
simple,  somewhat  dry  style,  which  does 
not  appear  to  much  advantage  by  the 
side  of  some  of  the  contemporary  Caa- 
tilian  chronicles.  A  few  of  the  old 
traditions  concerning  the  little  moun- 
tain kingdom  whose  early  annals  it 
records  are,  however,  well  preserved  ; 
some  of  them  being  told  as  they  are 
found  in  the  General  Chronicle  of 
Spain,  and  some  with  additions  and 
changes.  The  portions  where  I  have 
obsei*ved  most  traces  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  are  in  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Prince  of  Viana,  Book  I.  Chapters 
9  to  14,  as  compared  with  the  latter 

rortion  of  the  General  Chronicle,  Part 
II.  Sometimes  the  Prince  deviates 
from  all  receivetl  accounts,  as  when  he 
calls  Cava  the  wife  of  Count  Julian, 
instead  of  his  dauafUer ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  his  chronicle  agrees  with  the 
common  traditions  and  histories  of  the 
period  to  which  it  relates. 
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them ;  but  who,  from  accident^  was  familiar  with  wliat- 
ever  was  going  on  among  the  leading  spirits  of  his 
time  and  country.*^  No  portion  of  it  is  more  valuable 
and  interesting  than  that  which  relates  to  Columbus, 
to  whom  he  devotes  thirteen  chapters,  and  for  whose 
history  he  must  have  had  excellent  materials,  since  not 
only  was  Deza,  the  Archbishop,  to  whose  service  he 
was  attached,  one  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Colum- 
bus, but  Columbus  himself,  in  1496,  was  a  guest  at  the 

house  of  Bernaldez,  and  intrusted  to  him  man- 
*  172   uscripts  which,  he  gays,  *  he  has  employed  in 

this  very  account;  thus  placing  his  Chronicle 
among  the  documents  important  alike  in  the  history 
of  America  and  of  Spain.^ 

The  other  chronicle  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  is  that  of  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  their  Council- 
lor of  State,  their  Secretary,  and  their  authorized  An- 
nalist. He  was  a  person  of  much  note  in  his  time,  but 
it  is  not  known  when  he  was  bom  or  when  he  died.*" 


®  I  owe  iny  knowledge  of  this  man- 
uscript also  to  my  fritnid  Mr.  Pn^scott, 
whose  copy  1  liave  used.  It  consists  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  cliaj)ters  ; 
and  the  cn'dulity  and  bigotry  of  its  au- 
thor, as  well  as  his  Ix'tter  (pialities,  may 
be  wen  in  liis  accounts  of  the  Sicil- 
ian Vesi)crs  (Cap.  192),  of  the  Canary 
Islands  (('ap.  64),  of  the  earthijuake  of 
ir>(»4  (Cap.  199),  and  of  the  election  of 
I.(M)  X.  (Cap.  239).  Of  his  prejudice 
and  partiality,  liis  version  of  the  lx)ld 
visit  of  the  gieat  Marquis  of  Cadiz  to 
Isjilu'lla  (Cap.  29),  when  compared  with 
Mr.  Pi-cscott's  notiiM*  of  it  (Part  I.  Chap. 
{)),  will  give  an  i«lea  ;  an(l  of  his  intol- 
erance, the  chapters  (110-114)  alwut 
the  Jews  afford  proof  even  Ix'vond  what 
might  1m'  exjM'eted  from  his  age.  There 
is  an  imp<'rf(M!t  article  about  Bernaldez 
in  N.  Antonio,  1Mb.  Nov.,  but  the  Ixyst 
materials  for  hi.s  life  are  in  the  egotism 
of  his  own  Chroniele. 

Since  the  pn'ceding  note  was  pub- 
lished, an  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Bernaldez  has  ap[)eared  at  Granada 


(1856,  2  vols.  8vo),  in  which  the  chap- 
ters are  numbered  somewhat  ditferently 
from  what  tliey  are  in  the  Prescott  MS. 

^  The  choiiters  about  Columbus  are 
118-131.  The  account  of  ColumbusK 
visit  to  him  is  in  Cap.  181,  and  that  of 
the  manuscripts  intrusted  to  him  is  in 
Cap.  123.  He  says,  that,  when  Colum- 
bus came  to  court  in  1496,  he  was 
dr(>sseil  as  a  Franciscan  monk,  auil 
wore  the  cord  por  devocion.  He  cites 
Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels,  and 
seems  to  have  read  them  (Cap.  123)  ;  a 
fact  of  some  significance,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  his  connection  with  Columbus. 
It  is  worth  notice,  I  think,  that,  al- 
though Bernaldez  seems  to  have  had 
some  good  comprehension  of  the  char- 
acter of  Columous,  he  describes  that 
extraonlinary  man  as  a  tncruuier  dt  cs- 
tnmjHis. 

^  A  notice  of  him  is  jjrpfiied  to  hi> 
*'  Claros  Varones*'  (Madrid,  1775,  4to) : 
but  it  is  not  much.  We  know  from 
himself  that  he  was  an  old  man  in 
1490. 
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That  he  was  a  man  of  wit  and  letters,  and  an  acute 
observer  of  life,  we  know  from  his  notices  of  the  Fa- 
mous Men  of  Castile,  from  his  Commentary  on  the 
Coplas  of  Mingo  Revulgo,  and  from  a  few  spirited  and 
pleasant  letters  to  his  friends  that  have  been  spared  to 
us.  But  as  a  chronicler  his  merit  is  inconsiderable.® 
The  early  part  of  his  work  is  not  trustworthy,  and  the 
latter  part,  beginning  in  1482  and  ending  in  1490,  is 
brief  in  its  narrative,  and  tedious  in  the  somewhat 
showy  speeches  with  which  it  is  burdened.  The  best 
of  it  is  its  style,  which  is  often  dignified ;  but  it  is  the 
style  of  history,  rather  than  that  of  a  chronicle ;  and, 
indeed,  the  formal  division  of  the  work,  according  to 
its  subjects,  into  three  parts,  as  well  as  the  philo- 
sophical reflections  with  which  it  is  adorned,  show 
that  the  ancients  had  been  studied  by  its  author, 
and  that  he  was  desirous  to  imitate  them.®  Why 
he  did  not  continue  his  account  beyond  1490,  we 
cannot  telL  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
died  *  then.^  But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  we  *  173 
have  a  well-written  and  painstaking  report, 
made  by  him  to  the  queen,  on  the  whole  Moorish  his- 
tory of  Granada,  including  the  capture  of  the  city 
in  1492." 


•  The  first  edition  of  his  Chronicle, 
published,  by  an  accident,  as  if  it  were 
the  work  of  the  famous  Antonio  de  Le- 
brija,  appeared  in  1565,  at  Valladolid. 
But  the  error  was  soon  discovered,  and 
in  1567  it  was  printed  anew,  at  Sara- 
gossa,  with  its  true  author's  name.  The 
only  other  edition  of  it,  and  by  far  the 
be«t  of  the  three,  is  the  beautiful  one, 
Valencia,  1780,  folio.  See  the  Pr<)log<^ 
to  this  edition  for  the  mistake  by  which 
Pulgar^s  Chronicle  was  attributed  to  Le- 
brija. 

*  Read,  for  instance,  the  long  speech 
of  Gomez  Manrique  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Toledo.  (Parte  II.  c.  79.)  It  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  merit 
aa  an  oratorical  composition,  though  its 


Roman  tone  is  misplaced  in  such  a 
chronicle.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
in  the  publisher  of  the  edition  of  1780, 
to  suppose  that  Pulgar  first  introduced 
those  lormal  speeches  into  the  Spanish. 
They  occur,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, in  the  Chronicles  of  Ayala, 
eighty  or  ninety  years  earlier. 

*^  **  Indicio  harto  probable  de  que 
fal]eci6  antes  de  la  toma  de  Granada,* 
says  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  *'Hernan 
Perez  del  Pulgar,  el  de  las  Hazaftas.*' 
Madrid.  1834,  8vo,  p.  229. 

This  important  document,  which 
does  Pulgar  some  honor  as  a  statesman, 
is  to  be  found  at  length  in  the  Semina- 
rio  Erudito,  Madrid,  1788,  Tom.  XII. 
pp.  57-H4. 
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The  Chronicle  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Pulgar 
is  the  last  instance  of  the  old  style  of  chronicling  that 
should  now  be  noticed ;  for  though,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  it  was  long  thought  for  the  dignity  of  the 
monarchy  that  the  stately  form  of  authorized  annak 
should  be  kept  up,  the  free  and  original  spirit  that 
gave  them  life  was  no  longer  there.  Chroniclers  were 
appointed,  like  Feman  de  Ocampo  and  Mexia;  but 
the  true  chronicUng  style  was  gone  by,  not  to  return. 


•CHAPTER  X. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  PARTICULAR  EVENTS.  —  THE  PAS80  HONROSO.  —  THE  SEOURO 
DE  TORDE8ILLAS.  —  CHRONICLES  OF   PARTICULAR   PERSONS. — PERO  NiSO. 

—  ALTARO  DE  LUNA.  —  OONZALVO  DE  c6rI>OVA.  —  CHRONICLES  OF  TRAVELS. 

—  CLAVIJO,  COLUMBUS,    BALBOA,   AND   OTHERS.  —  ROMANTIC  CHRONICLES. 

—  RODERIC  AND  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SPAIN. — GENERAL  REMARKS  ON 
THE  SPANISH  CHRONICLES. 

Chronicles  of  Particular  Events.  —  It  should  be  bome 
in  mind  that  we  have  thus  far  traced  only  the  succes- 
sion of  what  may  be  called  the  general  Spanish  chron- 
icles, which,  prepared  by  royal  hands^  or  under  royal 
authority,  have  set  forth  the  history  of  the  whole 
country,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  and  most  fabulous 
traditions,  down  through  its  fierce  w^ars  and  divisions, 
to  the  time  when  it  had,  by  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Moorish  power,  been  settled  into  a  quiet  and  compact 
monarchy.  From  their  subject  and  character,  they  are, 
of  course,  the  most  important,  and,  generally,  the  most 
interesting,  works  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
But,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  influence  they 
exercised  and  the  popularity  they  enjoyed,  they  were 
oflen  imitated.  Many  chronicles  were  written  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  many  works  in  a  chroni- 
cling style  which  yet  never  bore  the  name.  Most  of 
them  are  of  no  value.  But  to  the  few  that,  from  their 
manner  or  style,  deserve  notice,  we  must  now  turn  for 
a  moment,  beginning  with  those  that  refer  to  particular 
events. 

Two  of  these  special  chronicles  relate  to  occurrences 
in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  are  not  only 
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curious  in  themselves  and  for  their  style,  but  valuable, 
as  ilhistrating  the  manners  of  the  time.  The  first, 
according  to  the  date  of  its  events,  is  the  "  Passo  Hon- 

roso,"  or  the  Passage  of  Honor,  and  is  a  formal 
*  175   account  *of  a  passage  at  arms  which  was  held 

against  all  comers  in  1434,  at  the  bridge  of 
Orbigo,  near  the  city  of  Leon,  during  thirty  days,  at 
a  moment  when  the  road  was  thronged  with  knights 
passing  for  a  solemn  festival  to  the  neighboring  shrine 
of  Santiago.  The  challenger  was  Suero  de  Quiflones, 
a  gentleman  of  rank,  who  claimed  to  be  thus  emanci- 
pated from  the  service  of  wearing  for  a  noble  lady's 
sake  a  chain  of  iron  around  his  neck  every  Thursday. 
The  arrangements  for  this  extraordinary  tournament 
were  all  made  imdcr  the  king's  authority.  Nine 
champions,  mantenedores,  we  are  told,  stood  with  Qui- 
flones ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  it  was  found 
that  sixty-eight  knights  had  adventured  themselves 
against  his  claim,  that  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
encounters  had  taken  place,  and  that  sixty-six  lances 
had  been  broken ;  —  one  knight,  an  Aragonese,  having 
been  killed,  and  many  wounded,  among  whom  were 
QuiHones  and  eight  out  of  his  nine  fellow-champions.* 
Strange  as  all  this  may  sound,  and  seeming  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  fabulous  days  when  the  knights  of 
romance 

1  Some  account  of  the  Passo  Honroso  served  in  it  verbatim,  as  in  Bcctions  1, 
is  to  Ik-  UmwiX  among  tlie  Memorabilia  4,  7,  14,  74,  75,  etc.  In  other  parts, 
of  the  time  ill  tli(!  **  Cronica  de  Juan  el  it  seems  to  have  been  disfigured  by 
U""  (a«l.  Ann.  1433,  Cwy.  b),  and  in  Zu-  Pineda.  (Pellicer,  note  to  Don  Qnix- 
rita,  Anales  de  Aragon  "  (Lib.  XIV.  ote.  Parte  I.  c.  49.)  The  poem  of  "E»- 
c.  22).  Tli(!  book  it.M-lf,  **E1  Passo  vero  y  Almedora,"  in  twelve  cantos,  by 
HonriKso,"  was  pn-pan'd  on  the  spot,  at  D.  Juan  Mana  Maury  (Paris,  1840, 
()i'bi;,'o,  by  Delena,  one  of  the  author-  12mo),  is  founded  on  the  adventuivs 
izetl  scribes  of  Jolm  II.  ;  and  was  ntconied  in  this  Chronicle,  and  so  is 
abri(l^(e<l  by  Fr.  .luan  de  Pin«Mla,  and  the  **  Passo  Honroso,"  by  Don  Anf^l 
publi.shtMl  iit  S}ilaman(;a,  in  1588,  and  de  Saavedra,  Duque  de  Kivas,  in  four 
a^.iin  at  Madnd,  under  the  auspices  of  cantos,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
the  Academy  i>f  History,  in  1783  (4to).  Works  (Madrid,  1820-21,  2  torn. 
Large  portit)ns  of  the  original  are  pre-  12mo). 
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"Jousted  ill  Aspraniont  or  Montalban," 

and  Rodamont  maintained  the  bridge  of  Montpellier, 
for  the  sake  of  the  lady  of  his  love,  it  is  yet  all  plain 
matter  of  fact,  spread  out  in  becoming  style,  by  an 
eye-witness,  with  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies, 
both  of  chivalry  and  of  religion,  that  accompanied  it. 
The  theory  of  the  whole  is,  that  Quiilones,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  being  prisoner  to  a  noble  lady,  had,  for 
some  time,  weekly  worn  her  chains ;  and  that 
he  was  now  to  ransom  himself  from  *this  fand-  *  176 
ful  imprisonment  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 
number  of  real  spears  broken  by  him  and  his  friends 
in  fair  fight.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  fantastic  enough. 
But  the  ideas  of  love,  honor,  and  religion  displayed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  champions,^  who  hear  mass 
devoutly  every  day,  and  yet  cannot  obtain  Christian 
burial  for  the  Aragonese  knight  who  is  killed,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  QuiHones  himself,  who  fasts  each  Thurs- 
day, partly,  it  should  seem,  in  honor  of  the  Madonna, 
and  partly  in  honor  of  his  lady,  —  these  and  other 
whimsical  incongruities  are  still  more  fantastic.  They 
seem,  indeed,  as  we  read  their  record,  to  be  quite 
worthy  of  the  admiration  expressed  for  them  by  Don 
Quixote  in  his  argument  with  the  wise  canon,^  but 
hardly  worthy  of  any  other ;  so  that  we  are  surprised, 
at  first,  when  we  find  them  carefully  recorded  in  the 
contemporary  Chronicle  of  King  John,  and  filling, 
long  afterwards,  a  separate  chapter  in  the  graver 
Annals  of  Zurita.  And  yet  such  a  grand  tournament 
was  an  important  event  in  the  age  when  it  happened, 

*  See  Sections  23  and  64  ;  and  for  a  a  use  of  the  Passo  Honroso  as  might  be 
stnmge  fow  made  by  one  of  the  wound-  expected  from  the  perverse  acuteness  so 
ed  knights,  that  he  would  never  again  often  shown  by  madmen,  —  one  of  the 
mAke  love  to  nuns  as  he  had  done,  see  many  instances  in  which  we  see  Cer- 
Sect.  25.  vantes's  nice  observation  of  the  work- 

•  Don  Quixote  makes  precisely  such  ings  of  human  nature.    (Parte  I.  c.  49.) 
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and  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  contemporary  man- 
ners.* History  and  chronicle,  therefore,  alike  did  well 
to  give  it  a  place ;  and,  indeed,  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  curious  and  elaborate  record  of  the  details 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Passo  Honroso  is  of  no  little 
value  as  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  that  remain  to 
us  of  the  genius  of  chivalry,  and  as  quite  the  best 
exhibition  of  what  has  been  considered  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  knightly  institutions. 

The  other  work  of  the  same  period  to  which  we 
have  referred  gives  us,  also,  a  striking  view  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times ;  one  less  poetical,  indeed,  but  not 

less  instructive.  It  is  called  "El  Seguro  de 
*  177  Tordesillas,"  the  *  Pledge  or  the  Truce  of  Toi^ 

desillas,  and  relates  to  a  series  of  conferences 
held  in  1439,  between  John  the  Second  and  a  body  of 
his  nobles,  headed  by  his  pwn  son,  who,  in  a  seditious 
and  violent  manner,  interfered  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  break  down  the  influence  of  the 
Constable  dc  Luna.^  It  receives  its  peculiar  name 
from  the  revolting  circumstance  that,  even  in  the  days 
of  the  Passo  Honroso,  and  with  some  of  the  knights 
who  figured  in  that  gorgeous  show  for  the  parties, 
true  honor  was  yet  sunk  so  low  in  Spain,  that  none 
could  be  found  on  either  side  of  this  great  quarrel  — 
not  even  the  King  or  the  Prince  —  whose  word  woiUd 
be  taken  as  a  pledge  for  the  mere  personal  safety  of 
those  who  should  be  engaged  in  the  discussions  at 

*  Tako  iho  years  iinmciliatcly  about  *  Tlic  "Seguro  do  Tordesillas **  was 

14IU,  in  whiob'  the  Passo  Honroso  oc-  first  p^int^^d  at  Milan,  ItJll  ;  but  the 

(•un<'(l,  and  we  find  four  or  five  in-  only  other  edition,  that  of  Madrid, 

stances.    (CnWiiea  de  Juan  el       1433,  1784  (4to),  is  much  better.    It  relates 

('a]».  2;  1434,  Cap.  4  ;  1435,  Cap.  3  to  the  most  troubled  part  of  the  trou- 

and  8  ;  M'Ml  Cap.  4.)     Indeed,   the  bled  reign  of  John  11.,  of  which  Mariana 

Clironi*  !*'  is  full  t»f  tli«-ni,  and  in  sev-  say.s,  **  Vix  ullo  tempore  Hisiianicfe  res 

enil  rlie  (Jreat  Constable  Alvaro  de  hu-  niajisperturbantiefuerunt."   (De  R^ge, 

ua  figures.  Lib.  11.  c.  4.) 
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Tordesillas.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  some 
one  not  strictly  belonging  to  either  party,  who,  invested 
with  higher  powers,  and  even  with  supreme  military 
control,  should  become  the  depositary  of  the  general 
faith,  and,  exercising  an  authority  limited  only  by  his 
own  sense  of  justice,  be  obeyed  alike  by  the  exasper- 
ated sovereign  and  his  rebellious  subjects.^ 

This  proud  distinction  was  given  to  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Velasco,  commonly  called  the  Good  or  Faithful 
Count  Haro;  and  the  "Seguro  de  Tordesillas,"  pre- 
pared by  him  some  time  afterwards,  shows  how  honor- 
ably he  executed  the  extraordinary  trust.  Few  histori- 
cal works  can  challenge  such  absolute  authenticity. 
The  documents  of  the  case,  constituting  the  chief  part 
of  it,  are  spread  out  before  the  reader ;  and  what  does 
not  rest  on  their  foundation  rests  on  that  word  of  the 
Good  Count  to  which  the  lives  of  whatever  was  most 
distinguished  in  the  kingdom  had  just  been  fearlessly 
trusted.  As  might  be  expected,  its  characteristics  are 
simplicity  and  plainness,  not  elegance  or  eloquence. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  documents,  but  it  is 
an  interesting  and  a  *  melancholy  record.  The  *  178 
compact  that  was  made  led  to  no  permanent 
good.  The  Count  soon  withdrew,  ill  at  ease,  to  his 
own  estates ;  and  in  less  than  two  years  his  unhappy 
and  weak  master  was  assailed  anew,  and  besieged  in 
Medina  del  Campo,  by  his  rebellious  family  and  their 
adherents.^    After  this,  we  hear  httle  of  Count  Haro, 

•  "Nos  desnaturamos,"  "We  falsify  41  and  1444,  Cap.  3.     Well  might 

our  natures,"  is  the  striking  old  Castil-  Manrique,  in  his  beautiful  Coplas  on 

ian  phrase  used  by  the  principal  per-  the  instability  of  fortune,  break  wrth, — 
aonages  on  this  occasion,  and,  among 

the  rest,  by  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Que  w  hlio  el  R«y  Don  Juan  ? 

Luna,  to  signify  that  they  are  not,  for  Loe  Infentes  de  Angon, 


the  time  being,  bound  to  obey  even  the 


Qne  se  hixieron  ? 
Que  ftie  de  tan  to  K»lAn, 
Que  ftie  de  tanta  mvencion, 
Como  truxeron? 
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except  that  he  continued  to  assist  the  king  from  time 
to  time  in  his  increasing  troubles,  until,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  he  retired  from  the  world, 
and  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  a  monastery, 
which  he  had  himself  founded,  and  where  he  died  at 
the  age  of  threescore  and  ten} 

Chronicles  of  Particular  Persons,  —  But  while  remark- 
able evoits^  like  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Orbigo  and 
the  Pledge  of  Tordesillas,  were  thus  appropriately 
recorded,  the  remarkable  men  of  the  time  could  hardly 
fail  occasionally  to  find  fit  chroniclers. 

Pero  Nifio,  Count  de  Buelna,  who  flourished  between 
1379  and  1453,  is  the  first  of  them.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished naval  and  military  commander  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  the  Third  and  John  the  Second ;  and  his 
Chronicle  is  the  work  of  Gutierre  Diez  de  Gamez,  who 
was  attached  to  his  person  from  the  time  Pero  NiBo 
was  twenty- three  years  old,  and  boasted  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  his  standard-bearer  in  many  a  rash  and 
bloody  fight.  A  more  faithful  chronicler,  or  one  more 
imbued  with  knightly  qualities,  can  hardly  be  found. 
He  niJiy  be  well  compared  to  the  "  Loyal  Servuteur " 
the  biographer  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard;  and,  like 
him,  not  only  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  master, 
but  shared  his  spirit.®  His  accounts  of  the 
*179  education  of  Pero  Niilo,  *  and  of  the  counsels 
given  him  by  his  tutor ;    of  Pero's  marriage  to 

T.uis  (le  Aranda's  comiiKMitAry  on  this  gpiiio  de  IJafuno  Amirola  (Madrid, 

].;iss{4;e  Ls         uiid  well  illustrates  the.  1782,  4to) ;  who,  however,  has  omitted 

oM  Chronick',  —  a  run*  ciiTumstance  in  a  goml  deal  of  what  he  calls  "fabulaa 

siu  li  eoniin(  iitai  ie.s  on  Si)anish  pcwtry.  calwiUarescas."  Instances  of  such  omis- 

^  Pulgjir  (Clarus  Varon«'8  de  C'astilla,  sioiis  occur  in  Parte  I.  c.  15,  Parte  II. 

Ma.liid,  177;'),  4to,  Ti'tulo  3)  gives  a  c.  18,  40,  etc.,  and  I  cannot  but  think 

iM-aiititiil  character  of  him.  Don  Eugenio  would  have  done  better 

^  The  '•(.'loiiica  de  Don  Pero  Niho"  to  print  the  whole;  especially- the  whole 

wjLs  eitj'd  earlv  and  often,  as  containing  of  what  he  savs  he  found  m  the  part 

important  materials  for  the  history  of  which  he  calls  "La  Crdnica  de  lo» 

tlie  reign  of  llenrv  HI.,  bnt  was  not  Reyes  de  Inglaterra." 
printed  until  it  was  ediU*d  by  Don  Eu-  See  Parte  1.  c  4. 
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his  first  wife,  the  lady  Constance  de  Guebara ;  of  his 
cruises  against  the  corsairs  and  Bey  of  Tunis ;  of 
the  part  he  took  in  the  war  against  England,  after  the 
death  of  Richard  the  Second,  when  he  commanded  an 
expedition  that  made  a  descent  on  Cornwall,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  chronicler,  burnt  the  town  of  Poole,  and 
took  Jersey  and  Guernsey ;  and,  finally,  of  his  share 
in  the  common  war  against  Granada,  which  happened 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  under  the  leading  of 
the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,^*  are  all  interesting  and 
curious,  and  told  with  simplicity  and  spirit.  But  the 
most  characteristic  and  amusing  passages  of  the  Chron- 
icle are,  perhaps,  those  that  relate,  one  to  Pero  Nifio's 
gallant  visit  at  Girfontaine,  near  Rouen,  the  residence 
of  the  old  Admiral  of  France  and  his  gay  young  wife,^ 
and  another  to  the  course  of  his  true  love  for  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  the  Infante  Don  John,  the  lady  who,  after 
much  opposition  and  many  romantic  dangers,  became 
his  second  wife.^^  Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing 
about  the  author  of  all  this  entertaining  history,  ex- 
cept what  he  modestly  tells  us  in  the  work  itself;  but 
we  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  as  loyal  in  his  life  as  he 
claims  to  be  in  his  true-hearted  account  of  his  master's 
adventures  and  achievements. 

Next  after  Pero  Nifio's  Chronicle  comes  that  of  the 
Constable  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  almost  from  the  moment 
when,  yet  a  child,  he  appeared  as  a  page  at  court  in 
1408,  down  to  1453,  when  he  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
a  victim  to  his  own  haughty  ambition,  to  the  jealousy 

^  Parte  I.  c.  14,  15.  also,  into  the  poetry  of  the  time  ;  for 

^  Parte  II.  c.  1-14.  he  employed  Vulasandino,  a  poet  of  the 

»  Parte  11.  c.  16-40.  age  of  Henry  II.  and  III.  and  John  II., 

Parte  III.  c.  11,  etc.  to  write  verses  for  him,  addressetl  to 

^  Parte  II.  c.  81,  36.  her.    (See  Castro,  Bibl.  Esp.,  Tom.  I. 

^  Parte  III.  c.  3-5.  The  love  of    pp.  271  and  274.) 
Pero  Nifto  for  the  lady  Beatrice  comes, 

TOL.  I.  14 
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of  the  nobles  nearest  the  throne,  and  to  the 
*  180  *  guilty  weakness  of  the  king.    Who  was  the 

author  of  the  Chronicle  is  unknown.'^  But, 
from  internal  evidence,  he  was  probably  An  ecclesi- 
astic of  some  learning,  and  certainly  a  retainer  of  the 
Constable,  much  about  his  person,  and  sincerely  at- 
taclied  to  him.  It  reminds  us,  ^.t  once,  of  the  fine  old 
Life  of  Wolsey  by  his  Gentleman  Usher,  Cavendish ; 
for  both  works  were  written  after  the  fall  of  the  great 
men  whose  lives  they  record,  by  persons  who  had 
served  and  loved  them  in  their  prosperity,  and  who 
now  vindicated  their  memories  with  a  grateful  and 
trusting  affection,  which  often  renders  even  their  style 
of  writing  beautiful  by  its  earnestness,  and  sometimes 
eloquent.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Constable  is,  of  course, 
the  oldest.  It  was  composed  between  1453  and  1460, 
or  about  a  century  before  Cavendishes  Wolsey.  It  is 
grave  and  stately,  sometimes  too  stately ;  but  there  is 
a  great  air  of  reality  about  it.  The  account  of  the 
siege  of  Palenzuela,^®  the  striking  description  of  the 
Constable's  person  and  bearing,^^  the  scene  of  the  royal 
visit  to  the  favorite  in  his  castle  at  Escalona,  with  the 

"  The  "Oroiiii^a  do  Don  Alvaro  de  Bacon,  in  his  twenty-seventh  Essay, 

Luna"  was  lirst  printed  at  Milan,  1546  says,  "The  modern  languages  give  un- 

(folio),  hy  one  of  the  Constable's  de-  to  such  persons  the  names  of  fdwritet 

sci'ndants,  but,  notwithstanding  its  val-  or  primdoes.**     Antonio  Perez,  who 

ue  an<l  interest,  only  one  edition  has  knew  too  well  what  the  word  meant, 

been  ])ublished  sinee,  — that  by  Floras,  makes  a  bitter  jest  about  it.  **/Vifa- 

tin-  dili^^riit  Seeretary  of  the  Academy  rfrw,"  he  says,  "llama  la  lengiia  Esna- 

of  History  (Madri<l,  1784,  4to).    Wolf,  flola,  nui9a  porqne  en  siendo  IMvados 

in  the  notes  to  the  German  translation  se  hallan  privados  de  la  segnridad  na- 

of  tliis  Hist«.ry  (Hand  I.  pp.  684,  68;'))  tural."  (Aforismos,  No.  41.  Paris,  s.  a.) 

sui^f^rsts.  «»n  the  authority  of  the  Boletin  Mariana,  who  never  dit^iscs  the  faults 

Hiblio«,M-.itico  of  Madrid,  1849,  that  An-  or  crimes  of  the  Great  Constable,  still 

tonio  Cast  el  Ian  OS  was  its  author.    He  counts  him  among  those  "eversos  in- 

was  not  awaie,  I  sui)iK>se,  that  this  vi<lia  jwpulari."    (De  Bege,  1599,  p. 

sujiLjestion  had  lK*en  disposed  of  by  383.) 

Flores  in  bis  Preface,  pp.  vii,  sqq.  Tit.  91-95,  with  the  flattering 

♦*  I'rivado  del  Hey"  was  the  common  piece  of  poetry     the  oourt  poet  Joan 

style  of  .Mvaro  de  Luna  ;  *'Tan  priva-  de  Mena,  on  the  wound  of  the  Consta- 

do."  as  .Manrique  calls  him,  —  a  word  ble  during;  the  siege, 

wliieli  almost* became  English,  for  Lord  Ti't.  68. 
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festivities  that  followed,*  and,  above  all,  the  minute 
and  painful  details  of  the  Constable's  fall  from  power, 
his  arrest,  and  death,^  show  the  freedom  and  spirit 
of  an  eye-witness,  or,  at  least,  of  a  person  entirely 
familiar  with  the  whole  matter  about  which  he 
writes.  It  is,  therefore,  among  the  richest  *  and  *  181 
most  interesting  of  the  old  Spanish  chronicles, 
and  quite  indispensable  to  one  who  would  comprehend 
the  troubled  spirit  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates ; 
the  period  known  as  that  of  the  bandoSj  or  armed  feuds, 
when  the  whole  country  was  broken  into  parties,  each 
in  warlike  array,  fighting  for  its  own  head,  but  none 
fully  submitting  to  the  royal  authority. 

The  last  of  the  chronicles  of  individuals  written  in 
the  spirit  of  the  elder  times  that  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  is  that  of  Gonzalvo  de  C6rdova,  "the  Great 
Captain,"  who  flourished  from  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  war  of  Granada  to  that  which  begins 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  who  produced  an 
impression  on  the  Spanish  nation  hardly  equalled  since 
the  earlier  days  of  that  great  Moorish  contest,  the 
cyclus  of  whose  heroes  Gonzalvo  seems  appropriately 
to  close  up.  It  was  about  1526  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  desired  one  of  the  favorite  followers 
of  Gonzalvo,  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  to  prepare  an 
account  of  his  great  leader's  life.  A  better  person 
could  not  easily  have  been  selected.  For  he  is  not,  as 
was  long  supposed,  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  the  wit  and 
courtier  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.^  Nor 

»  Ti't.  74,  etc.  show,  I  think,  that  the  author  wit- 

Tit.  127,  128.    Some  of  the  details  nessed  what  he  so  well  describes. 

—  the  Constable's  conii>ose<lcoiinteuance  ''^  The  mistake  between  the  two  Pul- 

and  manner,  as  he  rode  on  his  mule  to  gars — one  called  Heman  Perez  del  Pul- 

the  pla*^  of  death,  and  the  awful  silence  gar,  and  the  other  Fernando  del  Pulgar 

of  the  multitude  that  preceded  his  exe-  —  seems  to  have  been  made  while  they 

cution,  with  the  universal  sob  that  fol-  were  both  alive.    At  least,  I  so  infer 

lowed  it  —  are  admirably  set  forth,  and  from  the  following  good-humored  pas- 
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is  the  work  he  produced  the  poor  and  dull  chronicle 
of  the  life  of  Gonzalvo,  first  printed  in  1559,  and  often 
atti-ibuted  to  liim.'^  But  he  is  that  bold  knight  who, 
with  a  few  followers,  penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of 
Granada,  then  all  in  anus,  and,  affixing  an  Ave  Maria, 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  the  doors  of  the  principal 
mosque,  consecrated  its  massive  pile  to  the  ser- 
*  182  vice  *of  Christianity,  while  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella were  still  beleaguering  the  city  without; 
an  heroic  adventure,  with  which  his  country  nmg 
from  side  to  side  at  the  time,  and  which  has  not  since 
been  forgotten,  either  in  its  ballads  or  in  its  poj^ular 
drama^ 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  its  au- 
thor, —  who,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  courtly  and 
peaceful  Pulgar,  was  w^ell  called  "  He  of  the  Achieve- 
ments," El  de  la^  Ilazannsj  —  the  book  he  offered  to  his 
monarch  is  not  a  regular  life  of  Gonzalvo,  but  rather  a 

sage  ill  a  lett<.'r  from  the  latter  to  his  i»lace  where  he  knelt  when  he  afiUcd 

cones|K>iulfnt,  Pedro  de  Toledo:  **  E  the  Ave  Maria  to  the  door  of  the  niosqae, 

}mes  ([nereis  salu'r  eonio  nie  aveis  de  and  his  descendants  still  pret»pr\'e  his 

lainar,  stilx'd,  Sehor,  que  lue  llanian  tomb  there  with  hecoming  reverence, 

Feniamli),  e  me  llamalian  e  Uamaran  and  still  occupy  the  most  lUstiuguished 

Fernando,  e  si  me  dan  cl  Maestrazgo  plaee  in  the  choir  of  the  cathetlral,  which  m 

de  Saiitiaj^'o,  tambien  Fernando,"  etc.  was  originally  granted  to  him  and  to  his  «=e 

(Letni  XI i.,  Madrid,  1775,  4to,  p.  153.)  lieii-s  male  in  right  line.     (Alcantara,  ^. 

For  the  mistakes  made  concerning  them  Historia  de  Granada,  Granada,  1846,  ^« 

in  Hiore  modern  times,  see  Nie.  Antonio  8vo,  Tom.  IV.  p.  102  ;  and  the  enrions  «s  J 

(I5ib.  Nova,  T<»m.  I.  p.  3S7),  who  .seems  documents  collected  by  Martinez  de  la  -Msi 

to  l>e  sjidly  Lonfuse<l  about  tlie  whole  Kosa  in  his  **IIeman  Perez  del  VmV   —  X 

matter.  gar,"  pp.  279-283,  for  which  see  next 

This  ibdl  old  anonymous  ehronie.lc  note.)    The  oldest  play  kno>%ii  to  me  •s^*' 

is  till*  'M'lironica  Ihunada  de  las  dos  on  the  .subject  of  Henian  IVrcz del  Pul-  —  t - 

(  "i»n(|ui>tas  de  XaiMjles,"  etc.,  the  tirst  car'saehievement  is  **El  Ceri'o  de  Sauta 

t'dition  of  wliii  h  is  a  folio  in  blaek  let-  Fe,"  in  the  first  volume  of  lA>pe  de«-^ 

t«  r,  ]»nnted  at  Zanigoza  in  1559,  and  Vega's  " Come<lias "  ( Vallailolid,  1604, 

r<'l»iint«  d  at  Srvillf  ill  1580  and  1582,  4to).     But  the  one  commonly  repre- —'^'^ 

antl  at  Alcala  in  1584.    In  the  tii-st  seiited  is  by  an  unknown  author,  «nd#^* 

fditinn,  to  whiili  my  <-<)py  Indongs,  it  foun<UMl  on  liOpe's.    It  is  called  **¥\M^^ 

is  (h  ilicatrd  to  i)i.  go  Hurta<lo  de  Men-  Triunfo  del  Ave  Maria/*  and  is  said  toc:^  ^ 

dt)/a,  and  is  attributed,  —  falsely,  of  1m>     de  un  lngi>nio  de  esta  Cofte,"  dat — 

course,  —  in  tin*  Introdn«  tion,  to  Her-  ing  prolvably  from  the  reign  of  Philips  ^ 

naiido  IVie/  til  l  Fulgar,  Senor  del  Sa-  IV.     My  cony  of  it  is  printed  in  1793.  ' 

lar.  Martinez  de  la  Hosa  speaks  of  seeing  i*^ 

Pulgjir  was  iM-rmitted  by  his  ad-  aete<l,  and  of  the  strong  in)pn>.sKioD  i-^^  ^ 

miring  sovereigns  to  have  his  burial-  proiluced  on  his  youthfai  imagination — 
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rude  and  vigorous  sketch  of  him,  entitled  "  A  Small 
Part  of  the  Achievements  of  that  Excellent  Person 
called  the  Great  Captain/'  or,  as  is  elsewhere  yet  more 
characteristically  said, "  of  the  achievements  and  solemn 
virtues  of  the  Great  Captain,  both  in  peace  and  war."^ 
The  modesty  of  the  author  is  as  remarkable  as  his 
adventurous  spirit.  He  is  hardly  seen  at  all  in  his 
narrative,  while  his  love  and  devotion  to  his  great 
leader  give  a  fervor  to  his  style,  which,  notwithstand- 
•  ing  a  frequent  display  of  very  unprofitable  learning, 
renders  his  work  both  original  and  striking,  and  brings 
out  his  hero  in  the  sort  of  bold  relief  in  which  he 
appeared  to  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries. 
Some  parts  of  it,  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  are 
remarkable  even  for  the  details  they  afford; 
and  some  of  the  speeches,  *  like  that  of  the  Alfa-  *  183 
qui  to  the  distracted  parties  in  Granada,^  and 
that  of  Gonzalvo  to  the  population  of  the  Albaycin,^ 
savor  of  eloquence  as  well  as  wisdom.  Regarded  as  the 
outline  of  a  great  man's  character,  few  sketches  have 
more  an  air  of  truth ;  though,  perhaps,  considering  the 
adventurous  and  warlike  lives  both  of  the  author  and 
his  subject,  nothing  in  the  book  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  apirit  of  humanity  that  pervades  it.® 


•  The  Life  of  the  Great  Captain,  by 
Pulgar,  was  printed  at  Seville,  oy  Crom- 
bcTgcT,  in  1527  ;  but  only  one  copy  of 
this  edition  —  the  one  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  —  could 
be  found  by  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  From 
this  he  caused  a  reprint  to  be  made  at 
Madrid  in  1834,  entitled  **  Heman  Pe- 
rez  del  Pulgar,  Bosquejo  Historico," 
adding  to  it  a  pleasant  Life  of  Pulgar 
and  valuable  notes  ;  so  that  we  now 
have  this  very  curious  little  book  in  an 
agreeable  fonn  for  reading,  thanks  to 
the  zeal  and  literary  curiosity  of  the 
distingoished  Spanish  statesman  who 
discovered  it.   The  original  work,  how- 


ever, is  not  quite  as  rare  as  he  supposed. 
I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  black  letter  folio, 
1527,  ff.  24,  remarkably  well  preserved. 

*  Ed.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  pp.  155, 
156. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  159-162. 

"  Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar,  el  de  las 
Hazafias,  was  bom  in  14(>1,  and  died  in 
1531. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  here,  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Captain,  that 
a  translation  of  Petrarca's  Dialogues. 
"De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunie," 
was  made,  at  his  especial  request,  into 
fine  old  Castilian,  by  Francisco  de 
Madrid.    (N.  Ant.,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  1. 
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Chronicles  of  Travels,  —  In  the  same  style  with  the 
histories  of  their  kings  and  great  men,  a  few  works 
should  be  noticed  in  the  nature  of  travels,  or  histories 
of  travellers,  though  not  always  bearing  the  name  of 
Chronicles. 

The  oldest  of  them,  which  has  any  value,  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  Spanish  embassy  to  Tamerlane,  the  great 
Tartar  potentate  and  conqueror.  Its  origin  is  singular. 
Henry  the  Third  of  Castile,  whose  afiairs,  partly  in 
consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Shakespeare's  "  time-honored  Lancaster,*'  were  in  a 
more  fortunate  and  quiet  condition  than  those  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  seems  to  have  been  smitten  in 
his  prosperity  with  a  desire  to  extend  his  fame  to  the 
remotest  countries  of  the  earth ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
we  are  told,  sought  to  estjiblish  friendly  relations  with 
the  Greek  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  with  the  Sultan 
of  Babylon,  with  Tamerlane  or  Timour  Bee  the  Tartar, 
and  even  with  the  fabulous  Prester  John  of  that  shad- 
owy India  which  was  then  the .  subject  of  so  much 
speculation. 

What  was  the  result  of  all  this  widely  spread  diplo- 
macy, so  extraordinary  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  do  not  know,  except  that  the  first  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet  chanced  actually 
to  1)0  present  at  the  great  and  decisive  battle  between 

those  two  preponderating  powers  of  the  East, 
*  184   and  that  Tamerlane  sent  a  *  splendid  embassy 

in  return,  with  some  of  the  spoils  of  his  victory, 
amoiiiz;  which  were  two  fair  captives  who  figure  in  the 
Spanisli  poetry  of  the  time.®  King  Henry  was  not 
ungrateful  for  such  a  tribute  of  respect,  and,  to  ac- 

i).  4  I  havp  a  copy  of  it  —  a  most  ^9  Discurso  hecho  por  Ampte  de  Mo- 
Ix'coiMii);,'  ])la(  k  Ifttcr  folio  —  printed  liiia,  sohre  cl  Itinerario  dp  Ruy  Qoiub- 
at  rara^'(.V'»'  l''*-"^-  ""^^  <-'*»vyo,  Madrid,  1782,  4to,  p.  3. 
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knowledge  it,  despatched  to  Tamerlane  three  persons 
of  hLs  court,  one  of  whom,  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo, 
has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  embassy,  its 
adventures  and  its  resulta  This  account  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Argote  de  Molina,  the  careful  antiquary  of 
the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,*^  and  was  then  called, 
probably  in  order  to  give  it  a  more  winning  title, 
"  The  Life  of  the  Great  Tamerlane,"  —  Vida  del  Gran 
Tamurlan,  —  though  it  is,  in  fact,  a  diaiy  of  the  voya- 
gings  and  residences  of  the  ambassadors  of  Henry  the 
Third,  beginning  in  May,  1403,  when  they  embarked 
at  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  near  Cadiz,  and  ending  in 
March,  1406,  when  they  landed  there  on  their  return. 

In  the  course  of  it,  we  have  a  description  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  is  the  more  curious  because  it  is 
given  at  the  moment  when  it  tottered  to  its  fall ;  of 
Trebizond,  with  its  Greek  churches  and  clergy;^  of 
Teheran,  now  the  capital  of  Persia ;  ®  and  of  Samaiy 
cand,  where  they  found  the  great  Conqueror  himself, 
and  were  entertained  by  him  with  a  series  of  magnifi- 
cent festivals  continuing  almost  to  the  moment  of  his 
death,**  which  happened  while  they  were  at  his  court, 
and  was  followed  by  troubles  embarrassing  to  their 
homeward  journey.^  The  honest  Clavijo  seems  to  have 
been  well  pleased  to  lay  down  his  commission  at  the 
feet  of  hia  sovereign,  whom  he  found  at  Alcala ;  and 
though  he  lingered  about  the  court  for  a  year,  and  was 

•  The  edition  of  Argote  de  Molina  and  shows  great  simplicity  of  manners 

was  pablished  in  1582;  and  there  is  at  the  imperial  court:  '*The  £mi>eror 

only  one  other,  the  very  good  one  went  to  hnnt,  and  left  the  keys  with 

printed  at  Madrid,  1782,  4to.  the  Empress  his  wife,  and  when  she 

^  They  were  much  struck  with  the  gave  them  she  foi^^t  to  give  those 

works  in  mosaic  in  Constantinople,  and  where  the  said  relics  were,**  etc.,  p. 

mention  them  repeatedly,  pp.  51,  59,  52. 
and  elsewhere.    The  reason  why  they  Page  84,  etc. 

did  not,  on  the  first  day,  see  all  the       ^  Page  118,  etc. 
relicsi  they  wished  to  see  in  the  church  Pages  149-198. 

of  San  Jiian  de  la  Piedra,  is  very  quaint,       ^  Page  207,  etc 
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one  of  tlw  witnesses  of  the  king's  will  at  Christ- 
*  185  mas,  yet  on  the  death  *of  Henry  he  retired 

to  Madrid,  his  native  place,  where  he  spent  the 
last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life,  and  where,  in  1412, 
he  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Francis,  with 
his  fathers,  whose  chapel  he  had  piously  rebuilt.^ 

His  travels  will  not,  on  tho  whole,  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  Marco  Polo  or  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville ;  for,  though  his  discoveries  are  much  less  in  ex- 
tent than  those  of  the  Venetian  merchant,  they  are, 
perhaps,  as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  English  adven- 
turer, while  the  manner  in  w^hich  he  has  presented 
them  is  superior  to  that  of  either.  His  Spanish  loy- 
alty and  his  Catholic  faith  are  everywhere  apparent. 
He  plainly  believes  that  his  modest  embassy  is  making 
an  impression  of  his  king's  power  and  importance,  on 
the  countless  and  careless  multitudes  of  Asia,  which 
will  not  be  effaced ;  while  in  the  luxurious  capital  of 
the  Greek  empire  he  seems  to  look  for  little  but  the 
apocryphal  relics  of  saints  and  apostles  which  then 
burdened  the  shrines  of  its  churches.  With  all  this, 
however,  we  may  be  content,  because  it  is  national ; 
but  when  we  find  him  filling  the  island  of  Ponza  with 
buildings  erected  by  Virgil,^  and  afterwards,  as  he 
passes  Amalfi,  taking  note  of  it  only  because  it  con- 
tained the  head  of  Saint  Andrew^*®  we  are  obliged  to 
reojill  his  frankness,  his  zeal,  and  all  his  other  good 
qualities,  before  we  can  be  quite  reconciled  to  his 

*^  Hijos  do  ^rjidrid,  1  lustres  en  San-  of  the  Spanish  capital.    A  Life  of  Cla- 

tid.-id,  bipiulinli's,  Annas,  Cioncias,  y  vyo  is  to  he  found  in  it,  Tom.  IV.  p. 

Aries,  Diinrionario  Historiro,  tni  Alitor  802. 

1),  Joseph  Ant.  Alvarrzy  IVicna,  Natu-  ^  "Hay  en  ella  gmndes  edifidos  de 

ml  de  la  niisnia  Villa ;  Madiid,  1789-  moy  grande  obim,  que  fito  Viigilio," 

1791,  4  toni.  4to  ;  —  a  hook  whose  ma-  p.  30. 

tenals,  somewhat  cnidcly  put  togfthor,  •  All  he  says  of  Amilfi  ia,  "Y  en 

an^  ahundant  and  imi>ortant,  capecially  esta  ciudad  de  Malfa  dioeu  que  fata  la 

in  what  relates  to  the  literary  history  cabeza  de  Sant  Andrea."  p.  83. 
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ignoranca  Mariana,  indeed,  intimates  that,. after  all, 
his  stories  are  not  to  be  wholly  believed.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  early  travellers,  whose  accounts  were 
often  discredited  merely  because  they  were  so  strange, 
more  recent  and  careful  inquiries  have  confirmed  Cla- 
vijo's  narrative ;  and  we  may  now  trust  to  his  faithful- 
ness as  much  as  to  the  vigilant  and  penetrating  spirit 
he  shows  constantly,  except  when  his  religious 
*  faith,  or  his  hardly  less  religious  loyalty,  in-  *  186 
terferes  with  its  exercise.^ 

But  the  great  voyagings  of  the  Spaniards  were  not 
destined  to  be  in  the  Ejist.  The  Portuguese,  led  on 
originally  by  Prince  Henry,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  of  his  age,  had,  as  it  were,  already  appro- 
priated to  themselves  that  quarter  of  the  world,  by 
discovering  the  easy  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and,  both  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  well-known  Papal  bull  and  the  equally 
well-known  treaty  of  1479,  had  cautiously  cut  oflf  their 
great  rivals,  the  Spaniards,  from  all  adventure  in  that 
direction;  leaving  open  to  them  only  the  wearisome 
waters  that  were  stretched  out  unmeasured  towards 
the  West.  Happily,  however,  there  was  one  man  to 
whose  courage  even  the  terrors  of  this  unknown  and 
dreaded  ocean  were  but  spurs  and  incentives,  and 
whose  gifted  vision,  though  sometimes  dazzled  from 
the  height  to  which  he  rose,  could  yet  see,  beyond  the 
waste  of  waves,  that  broad  continent  which  his  fervent 
imagination  deemed  needful  to  balance  the  world.  It 
is  true,  Columbus  was  not  bom  a  Spaniard.  But  his 
spirit  was  eminently  Spanish.     His  loyalty,  his  re- 

•  Mariana  says  that  the  Itinerary  818),  shows,  from  an  examination  of 

contains  **muchas  otras  cosas  asaz  ma-  Clavijo's  Itinerary,  by  Major  R<'nnell, 

ravillo«w,  si  venladeras."   (Hist.,  Lib.  and  from  oth«r  sources,  that  its  general 

XIX.  c.  11.)    But  Blanco  White,  in  fidelity  may  be  depended  upon. 
Ilia  "Variedades"  (Tom.  I.  pp.  316- 
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ligioiis  faith  and  enthusiasm,  his  love  of  great  and 
extraordinary  adventure,  were  all  Spanish  rather  than 
Italian,  and  were  all  in  hamiony  with  the  Spanish  na- 
tional character,  when  he  became  a  part  of  its  glory. 
His  own  eyes,  he  tells  us,  had  watched  the  silver  cross, 
as  it  slowly  rose,  for  the  first  time,  above  the  towers 
of  the  Alhambra,  announcing  to  the  world  the  final 

and  absolute  overthrow  of  the  infidel  power  in 
*  187   Spain  ;  ^  and  from  *  that  period,  —  or  one  even 

earlier,  when  some  poor  monks  from  Jerusalem 
had  been  at  the  camp  of  the  two  sovereigns  before 
Granada,  praying  for  help  and  protection  against  the 
unbelievers  in  Palestine,  —  he  had  conceived  the 
grand  project  of  consecrating  the  untold  wealth  he 
trusted  to  find  in  his  westward  discoveries,  by  devot- 
ing it  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  City,  and  of  the  sepul- 
chre of  Christ;  thus  achieving,  by  his  single  power 
and  resources,  what  all  Christendom  and  its  ages  of 
crusades  had  failed  to  accomplish.*^ 

Gradually  these  and  other  kindred  ideas  took  firm 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  are  found  occasionally  in 
his  later  journals,  letters,  and  speculations,  giving  to 


In  tlip  account  of  his  first  voyage, 

reiulcrctl  to  his  sovereigns,  lie  says  he 
was  in  1492  at  Granada,  "atlonde,  este 
prcsente  afio,  a  dos  dias  del  ines  de  Kne- 
ro,  |n»r  fuerza  <le  nnna^,  ride  iK>ner  las 
iMindenis  renles  de  Vuestras  Altezas  en 
Ills  loinvs  de  Alfanihra,"  etc.  Navar- 
r<'tc,  Colei'ciun  l<»s  Viajes  y  D^'scii- 
1)1  iiiiiciitos  «|u«'  lii«i«T(»n  |K)r  Mar  los 
Ks|».inol»'s  d«'sd»'  FiiH'H  del  Siglo  XV., 
M;i.lri<l,  l^J.'s  4t«.,  Tom.  I.  |».  1  ;  a 
work  adn)iraMy  rtlit'tl,  and  of  gn»at 
valii'',  as  containing  the  authentic  ma- 
terials tor  t]i«'  history  of  the  di^^•ov»'ry  of 
AriK  iica.  Old  Hernahh/,  the  friend  of 
Coluuihiis,  di'.s<  rilM's  nioit-  e.xarlly  what 
('o'mmhiis  siiw :  **  K  nio?straron  en  la 
nia^  alia  tone  priineranM'iitf  i-l  estan- 
ilaite  dr  .li-su  Tiisto,  qiif  tue  la  Santa 
Cruz,  d«?  i>lata  tjue  el  n  y  Iruia  .sienipre  eu 


la  santa  conquista  oonsjgo.**  Hiitt.  df 
los  Reyes  Catolicoa.  Cap.  102.  MS.  The 
Ranie  striking  account  of  the  fint  sym- 
bol of  roD(iuest  tliat  was  imiaLHl  to  mark 
ttie  fall  of  Grauada  —  the  cm:  tk  fiinia 
—  is  to  be  found  in  Marmora  Rebelion 
de  loH  Moriscoft  (1000,  f.  25.  a.>,  whriv 
we  are  told  tliat  it  was  raiiirtl  at  tli^ 
orders  of  Fenlinand  and  Isabella,  by 
the  Canlinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

This  ap|)ear8  from  his  letter  to  the 
PofH',  Fehmarj',  1502,  in  which  be  «y* 
he  had  connteil  upon  funiiidiing,  in 
twelve  vearR,  10,000  hone  and  100,000 
foot  soldiers  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  that  his  undertaking 
to  tliscover  new  countries  was  with  the 
view  of  s|N'nding  the  means  be  might 
tlnTe  ac(|niiv  in  this  sactrd  service. 
(Navarrete,  Colecdon,  Tom.  II.  p.  282.) 
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his  otherwise  quiet  and  dignified  style  a  tone  elevated 
and  impassioned  like  that  of  prophecy.  It  is  true  that 
his  adventurous  spirit,  when  the  mighty  mission  of  his 
life  was  upon  him,  rose  above  all  this,  and,  with  a 
purged  vision  and  through  a  clearer  atmosphere,  saw, 
from  the  outset,  what  he  at  last  so  gloriously  accom- 
plished ;  but  still,  as  he  presses  onward,  there  not  un- 
frequently  break  from  him  words  which  leave  no 
doubt  that,  in  his  secret  heart,  the  foundations  of  his 
great  hopes  and  purposes  were  laid  in  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  illusions  that  are  ever  permitted  to 
fill  the  human  mind.  He  believed  himself  to  be,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  inspired ;  and  to  be  chosen  of 
Heaven  to  fulfil  certain  of  the  solemn  and  grand 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.*^  He  wrote 
to  *  his  sovereigns,  in  1501,  that  he  had  been  *  188 
induced  to  undertake  his  voyages  to  the  Indies, 
not  by  virtue  of  human  knowledge,  but  by  a  Divine 
impulse,  and  by  the  force  of  Scriptural  prediction.^ 


**  Navairete,  Coleccion,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
xlviii,  xlix.  But  Navarrete  is  wrong 
in  referring  to  the  Euffi/^^nth  Psalm,  as 
he  does.  It  is  the  Ninet-eetith^  as  is  ex- 
actly stated  in  the  Giustiniani  Poly- 
glott  Psalter,  Genoa,  1516,  fol.,  where 
the  fourth  verse  is  referred  to,  —  "Their 
line  is  j^ne  ont  through  all  the  earth, 
«nd  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world" ; 
adding,  as  a  connnentary  to  it,  a  no- 
tice of  Columbus,  his  life  and  his  dis- 
coveries, in  whi^rh  the  editor  and  com- 
mentator uiay  sometimes  have  been 
in»*xact,  as  Ferdinand  Columbus,  in 
his  life  of  his  father  (Cap.  2),  com- 
plains that  he  was  ;  but  in  which,  as 
a  contem|K)rary  of  Columbus,  and  pub- 
lishing his  work  in  the  city  of  which  he 
declares  the  great  admiral  —  who  had 
then  been  dead  only  ten  years  —  to 
have  been  a  native,  his  account  is 
very  important.  On  this  particular 
verse  of  the  19th  Psalm,  ne  says: 
•*  Columbus  frcqiienteT  pi-jedicabat  se  a 
Deo  electum  ut  per  ii>sum  adimpletur 
bee  propbetia."    In  Navarrete  (Tom. 


II.  pp.  262-273)  there  is  other  curious 
matter  to  the  same  effect,  from  the 
hand  of  (Jolumbus  himself.  1  owe  the 
correction  of  Navarre te*s  error  to  my 
friend,  George  Livennore,  Esq.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  has  in  his  precious  library 
a  cony  of  the  Giustiniani  Polyglott, 
which,  when  he  jwinted  out  the  mis-  * 
take  to  me,  I  did  not  own. 

*•  Ya  dije  que  nara  la  esecucion  de  la 
impresa  de  las  Indias  no  me  aprovecho 
razon  ni  matematica  ni  mapamundos ; 
llenamente  se  cumpli(S  lo  que  dyo  Isaias, 
y  esto  es  lo  que  deseo  de  escrebir  aqui 
lK)r  le  reducir  a  V.  A.  d  memoria,  y 

nue  se  alegren  del  otro  que  yo  le  dije 
erusalen  ])or  las  mesmas  autorida- 
des,  de  la  qual  impreiia,  si  fe  hay,  tengo 
por  niuy  cierto  la  Wtoria."  Letter  of 
Columbus  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(Navarrete,  Col.,  Tom.  II.  p.  265).  And 
elsewhei-e  in  the  same  letter  he  says  : 
'*  Yo  dije  que  diria  la  razon  (pie  tengo 
de  la  restitucion  de  la  Casa  Santa  a  la 
Santa  Iglesia;  digoque  yo  dejo  todo  mi 
navegar  desde  edad  uueva  y  las  pldtico.- 
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He  declared  that  the  world  could  not  continue  to  ex- 
ist more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  longer,  and 
that,  many  a  year  before  that  period,  he  counted  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  City  to  be  sure.**  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  terrestrial  paradise,  about  which  he 
cites  the  fanciful  speculations  of  Saint  Anibix>se  and 
Saint  Augustin,  would  be  found  in  the  southern  re- 
gions of  those  newly  discovered  lands,  which  he  de- 
scribes with  so  chiirming  an  amenity,  and  that  the 
Orinoco  wius  one  of  the  mystical  rivers  issuing  from  it ; 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that,  perchance,  he  alone 
of  mortal  men  would,  by  the  Divine  will,  be  enabled 
to  reach  and  enjoy  it.*^    In  a  remarkable  letter  of 

sixteen  pages,  addressed  to  his  sovereigns  from 
*  189   Jauuiica  in  1503,  *and  written  with  a  force  of 

style  hardly  to  be  found  in  anything  similar  at 
the  same  period,  he  gives  a  moving  account  of  a  mi- 
raculous vision,  which  he  believed  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  him  for  his  consolation,  when  at  Veragua,  a 
few  months  before,  a  body  of  his  men,  sent  to  obtain 
salt  and  water,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  natives,  thus 
leaving  him  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  great 
peril. 

"  My  brother  and  the  rest  of  the  people/'  he  says, 

quo  yo  Imya  t<'ni(lo  con  tanta  gpnte  en  ical  interpretatioiM,  in  his  areonnt  of 

tantas  tieirus  y  il«  taiitas  setas,  y  dejo  bis  thinl  voyage,  to  the  Kins  and 

las  tantas  artrs  y  estnituras  de  que  yo  Queen  (Navarrete.  Col.,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

dijr  arrihi  ;  w»la*ineiite  me  tengo  a  la  256,  etc.),  »  singular  mixture  of  prac- 

Saiita  y  Saor.i  Ksi  ritiira  y  a  slgunas  an-  tical  judgment  and  wild,  dreamy  siiei*- 

toridni'h  s  ]»r()fvti<  Jiiidt' al^nina-**  l^rsonas  ulation.     "1  believe,"  he  says,  •*  tliat 

saiita^,  qin*  ]»or  ivvelaoion  divina  hau  /A<jrc  is  tbe  terrestrial  i)aradiae,  at  which 

diclio  al^,'<»  d«-.st(>."    (Ibid.,  p.  no  man  can  arrive  exccDt  by  the  Divine 

Si  Kund  »'sta  cuciita,  no  I'alta,  sal-  will."  —  "Creo,  que  alU  es  el  Paraiso 

vo  t  u  nto  V  oiiK  uriita  y  <  inco  aftas,  jmra  ternMial,  adonde  no  pnede  llegar  nadie, 

coinpliniitMitodf  .siftc'iiiil,  en  las  qiiales  salvo  \h>t  voluutail  cQyiua."    The  hon- 

(li^o  arriha  |)or  las  antori<lad«»s  tlichas  e»t  Clavyo  thought  he  had  found  an- 

qtir  habnuh-  ft  iinvr  cl  uiuudo."  ^Ibid.,  other  river  of  Paradise  on  just  the  op- 

1 'jr.  4 . )  jwsite  side  of  the  earth,  as  ho  joiimeyeil 

S.  I'  the  v<M  vlxMutiful  imssagtp  alwut  to  Snmarcand,  nearly  a  century  before, 

ihe  Uriiioco  Kivcr,  mixed  with  prophet-  (Vida  del  Orau  TaniorUn,  ik  187.) 
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"  were  in  a  vessel  that  remained  within,  and  I  was  left 
solitary  on  a  coast  so  dangerous,  with  a  strong  fever 
and  grievously  worn  down.    Hope  of  escape  was  dead 
within  me.   I  climbed  aloft  with  difficulty,  calling  anx- 
iously and  not  without  many  tears  for  help  upon  your 
Majesties'  captains  from  all  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
But  none  made  me  answer.    Wearied  and  still  moan- 
ing, I  fell  asleep,  and  heard  a  pitiful  voice  which  said : 
*  0  fool,  and  slow  to  trust  and  serve  thy  God,  the  God 
of  all !    What  did  He  more  for  Moses,  or  for  David 
His  servant?    Ever  since  thou  wast  bom,  thou  hast 
been  His  especial  charge.    When  He  saw  thee  at  the 
age  wherewith  He  was  content.  He  made  thy  name  to 
sound  marvellously  on  the  earth.    The  Indies,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  world,  and  so  rich.  He  gave  them  to 
thee  for  thine  own,  and  thou  hast  divided  them  unto 
others  as  seemed  good  to  thyself,  for  He  granted  thee 
power  to  do  so.    Of  the  barriers  of  the  great  ocean, 
which  were  bound  up  with  such-  mighty  chains.  He 
hath  given   unto  thee  the  keys.    Thou  hast  been 
obeyed  in  many  lands,  and  thou  hast  gained  an  hon- 
ored name  among  Christian  men.     What  did  He 
more  for  the  people  of  Israel  when  He  led  them  forth 
from  Egypt?  or  for  David,  whom  from  a  shepherd 
He  made  king  in  Judsea?    Turn  thou,  then,  again 
unto  Him,  and  confess  thy  sin.    His  mercy  is  infinite. 
Thine  old  age  shall  not  hinder  thee  of  any  great  thing. 
Many  inheritances  hath  He,  and  very  great.  Abra- 
ham was  above  a  hundred  years  old  when  he  begat 
Isaac  ;  and  Sarah,  was  she  young  ?  Thou  callest  for  un- 
certain help ;  answer.  Who  hath  afflicted  thee  so  much 
and  so  often  ?  God  or  the  world  ?    The  privileges  and 
promises  that  God  giveth.  He  breaketh  not, 
nor,  after  He  hath  received  service,  doth  *He   *  190 
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say  that  thus  was  not  His  mind,  and  that  His  mean- 
ing was  other.  Neither  punisheth  He,  in  order  to 
hide  a  refusal  of  justice.  What  He  promiseth,  that 
He  fulhlleth,  and  yet  more.  And  doth  the  world 
thus?  I  have  told  thee  what  thy  Maker  hath  done 
for  thee,  and  what  He  doth  for  all.  Even  now  He  in 
part  showeth  thee  the  reward  of  the  sorrows  and  dan- 
gers thou  hast  gone  through  in  serving  others.'  All 
this  heard  1,  as  one  half  dead;  but  answer  had  I  none 
to  words  so  true,  save  tears  for  my  sins.  And  w^ioso- 
ever  it  might  be  that  thus  spake,  he  ended,  saying, 
'  Fear  not;  be  of  good  cheer;  all  these  thy  griefs  are 
written  in  marble,  and  not  without  cause.'  And  I 
arose  as  soon  as  I  might,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  days 
the  weather  became  calm."*^ 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1506,  Columbus  died  at 
Valladolid,  a  disappointed,  broken-hearted  old  man; 
little  comprehending  what  he  had  done  for  mankind, 
and  still  less  the  glory  and  homage  that  through  all 
future  generations  awaited  his  name.*^ 

^  S»M«  tln'  It'tter  to  F**rdiiian(l  and  Prince  John  ;  the  first  contaiDing  ser- 

Isalx  lla  <  ()ii('(M-niii<{  liis  fuiiiih  and  last  crul  intei-i>stiiig  paKsagt>s,  showing  that 

voya^<',  datrd  .Iainai<  a,  7  July,  1503,  in  he  had  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nu- 

wbicli  til  is  ex  tnu)idinarvi»a<ssafji' occurs,  ture.    (Xavarrete,  Col.,  Tom.  I.  y\y 

(Navain  t.-.  Col.,  Ton).  I.  p.  303.)  242-27t).)    3.  The  letter  to  the  M.wr- 
To  those  wln)  wish  to  know  more  about  his  fourth  and  last  vuyxige, 

of  Colimibus  as  a  writer  than  can  Ik*  which  contains  the  account  of  hi>  vi»- 

]M(>|HMly  sou^dit  in  a  classical  life  of  ion  at  Vei-agua.   (Na\*arrete,  Col.,  Tom. 

iiiin,  like  tliat  of  Irving',  I  connnend  a<t  1.  ]>]>.  2iU>-312.)    4.  Fifteen  nii»celU- 

I»r«*<  ious  :    1.  Tb»'  artuMint  of  his  first  n»  ou8  letters.    (Ibid.,  Tom.  I.  y\\.  ;>30- 

vuvm;;!',  a<l<li-t  s.s«Ml   to  his  .sovereigns,  352.)     5.  His  s])eculations  about  the 

witli  tli<'  Irttrr  to  IJafarl  Sanelu'z  on  i>ro])het-ies  (Tom.  II.  pp.  2fK>-273), 

tlir  ^aiip- Mibjcct  (Naval h'te.  Col.,  T(nn.  and  his  letter  to  the  rope  (Tom.  11. 

I.  jMt.  1    r.«7> ;  tlif  first  doi  iunrnt  iM'in^,'  ]>p.  2^0-282).     But  whoever  would 

extant  uTily  in  an  abstniet,  which  con-  s|M*ak  worthily  of  ColurabuH,  or  know 

taiii^.  lit»\K«  vi  r,  1. extnu.ts  fn»Mi  the  what  was  niant  noble  and  elevated  io 

ori-iiial  111. i. If  liy   Las  Ca.^a.s,  and  of  liis  rliaracter,  will  he  guilty  of  an  un- 

wlii'  h  I  vi  ly  ;:m...|  tniiislatioii  a|>|Mar»*d  Imppy  nej^hrt  if  he  fail  to  read  the 

at   r»..-inii.   1S-J7  (>\n).     Nothini^  is  diseiissijins  alwmt  him  by  Alexander 

niMiv  t.  niaikaM.-  in  tin-  toiu*  of  the'si'  von  HunilMddt ;  e«|»e<*iallv  those  in  the 

n;tir.iti\ ih.iii  tl:f  di  vout  s|iint  that  **F.xanien  Critique  de  I'lliKtoire  de  la 

r.iTj-j.iiiTlv  liir.ik-  foitli.     'J.  Tlir  ar-  CtiMiirraphie  du  Nouveau  Continent** 

r..Miit,   l.v  r.,!unilms  hmiM-lf.  of  his  (Paris,  lS3t)- 38.  8 vo,  Vol.  II.  pp.  860, 

thihl  v.. vat;.-,  in  a  It-tt.-r  t(»  his  nov»t-  etc.,  Vol.  III.  pp.  227-262), — a  Iwok 

ei;;ns,  and  in  a  htter  tu  the  nurse  of  no  leas  remarkable  for  thfi  vastnett  of  its 
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But  the  mantle  of.  his  devout  and  heroic  spirit  fell 
on  none  of  his  successors.  The  discoveries 
of  the  new  continent,  *  which  was  soon  ascer-  *  191 
tained  to  be  no  part  of  Asia,  were  indeed  pros- 
ecuted with  spirit  and  success  by  Balboa,  by  Vespucci, 
by  Hojeda,  by  Pedrarias  DAvila,  by  the  Portuguese 
Magellanes,  by  Loaisa,  by  Saavedra,  and  by  many 
more ;  so  that  in  twenty-seven  years  the  general  out- 
line and  form  of  the  New  World  were,  through  their 
reports,  fairly  presented  to  the  Old.  But  though  some 
of  these  early  adventurers,  like  Hojeda,  were  men 
apparently  of  honest  principles,  who  suffered  much, 
and  died  in  poverty  and  sorrow,  yet  none  had  the 
lofty  spirit  of  the  original  discoverer,  and  none  spoke 
or  wrote  with  the  tone  of  dignity  and  authority  that 
came  naturally  from  a  man  whose  character  was  so 
elevated,  and  whose  convictions  and  purposes  were 
founded  in  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  mysterious 
feelings  of  our  religious  nature.*® 

Romantic  Chronicles,  —  It  only  remains  now  to  speak 
of  one  other  class  of  the  old  chronicles  ;  a  class  hardly 
represented  in  this  period  by  more  than  a  single  speci- 
men, but  that  a  very  curious  one,  and  one  which,  by 
its  date  and  character,  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our 
present  inquiries,  and  marks  the  transition  to  those 
that  are  to  follow.  The  Chronicle  referred  to  is  that 
called  "  The  Chronicle  of  Don  Roderic,  with  the  De- 
struction of  Spain,"  and  is  an  account,  chiefly  fabulous, 

views  than  for  the  minute  accuracy  of        ^  All  relating  to  these  adventures 

its  leaminj^  on  some  of  the  most  obscure  and  voyages  worth  looking  at,  on  the 

subjects  of  historical  inquiry.    Nobody  score  of  language  or  style,  is  to  be  found 

has  comprehended  the  cha?-acter  of  Co-  iii  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  V.,  of  Navan-ete, 

lumbus  as  Humboldt  has,  — its  gener-  Coleccion,  etc.,  published  by  the  gov- 

osity,  its  enthusiasm,  its  far-reaching  ernment,  Madrid,  1829-37,  but,  un- 

▼isions,  which  seemed  watching  before-  happily,  not  continued  since,  .so  as  to 

hand  for  the  great  scientific  discoveries  contain  the  accounts  of  the  discovery 

of  the  sixteenth  century.  and  conquest  of  Mexico,  Peru,  etc. 
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of  the  reign  of  King  Roderic,  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Moors,  and  the  first  attempts  to  re- 
cover it  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  An 
edition  is  cited  as  early  as  1511,  and  six  m  all  may  be 
enumerated,  including  the  last,  which  is  of  1587;  thus 
showing  a  good  degree  of  popularity,  if  we  consider 

the  number  of  readers  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
*  192   century.*^    Its  author  is  quite  unknown.    *  Ac- 

cordhig  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  it  professes 
to  have  been  written  by  Eliastras,  one  of  the  person- 
ages who  figures  in  it ;  but  he  is  killed  in  battle  just 
before  we  reach  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  the  remain- 
der, which  looks  as  if  it  might  really  be  an  addition 
by  anotlior  hand,  is  in  the  same  way  ascribed  to 
Carestes,  a  knight  of  Alfonso  the  Catholic.^ 

Most  of  the  names  throughout  the  work  are  as 
imaginary  as  those  of  its  pretended  authors ;  and  the 
circumstances  related  are,  generally,  as  much  invented 
as  the  dialogue  between  its  personages,  which  is  given 
with  a  heavy  minuteness  of  detail,  alike  uninteresting 
in  itself,  and  false  to  the  times  it  represents.  In  truth, 
it  is  hardly  more  than  a  romance  of  chivalry,  founded 
on  the  materials  for  the  history  of  Roderic  and  Pelayo, 

*^  My  copy  is  of  the  edition  of  Ali-ala  where  mention  of  Corral  may  lie  found 

]Icnares.*1587,  and  has  the  chamc-  (VA.  1775,  p.  197).    But  the  work  re- 

t«'nstit;  title,  "Croiiica  del  Key  Don  fcrred  to  hy  Fenian  Perez  is  called 

KoilrifTo,  con  la  Drsiruyeion  de  KsiKifta,  *'(.'ix»nica  Sarrauina,"  and  it  in  not 

y  (•oirio  los  Moros  la  ^naron.    Niieva-  likely  that  the  "CnSnica  del  Key  Don 

nicntr  t'oin-jritla.    Contiene,  de  mas  de  Kodiifjo"  was  written  in  1450,  which 

hi  Ilisloria,  niuchas  vivas  Kazones  y  is  the  date  of  the  Oeneraeioncs.  Ga- 

Avisos  imiy  j)ii>vi*ohosos."     It  is  in  yanpos  adds  that  "the  author  of  the 

folio,  ill  <1mii])K'  I'olunins,  closely  print-  C'hroniide,  whoever  he  may  he,  took 

(mI,  and  lills  two  hundred  and  twenty-  nnieh  from  the  Moor  Razis  (Ar-Kazi>, 

tiv(>  leaves,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  and  espeeially  what  relates  to  the  cap> 

|)a^<*s.  (iayangos,  in  the  Spanish  trans-  ture  of  Cordova." 

lation  of  this  History,  Tom.  I.  ]).  511>,  From  Parte  II.  c.  287  to  the  eml, 

sn;i<r«*sts  that  Pedro  <lel  Corral  may  Ije  containing  the  accoimt  of  the  fabulous 

the  author  of  this  ehronidin«^  Komance,  and  loathsome  penance  of  Don  Roderic, 

bimI  refers  for  his  autliority  to  Fernan  with  his  death.   Nearly  the  whole  of  it 

Pen*/,  de  Guzman's  Pntfaee  to  hia  Clai-os  is  translated  as  a  note  to  the  twentv- 

Vnnies,  -inten<lin^?,  nodouht,  the  Pri'f-  fifth  canto  of  Sonthey's  **  Roderic»  t^ 

miv.  to  his  Generaciones  y  Semblanzas,  I^t  of  the  Goths.'* 
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as  they  still  exist  in  the  "  General  Chronicle  of  Spain  " 
and  in  the  old  ballads ;  so  that,  though  we  often  meet 
what  is  familiar  to  us  about  Count  Julian,  La  Cava, 
and  Orpas,  the  false  Archbishop  of  Seville,  we  find  our- 
selves still  oftener  in  the  midst  of  impossible  tourna- 
ments^^ and  incredible  adventures  of  chivalry .^^  Kings 
travel  about  like  knights-errant,^  and  ladies  in  distress 
wander  from  country  to  country,^  as  they  do  in 
"  Palmerin  of  England,"  while,  on  *  all  sides,  we  *  193 
encounter  fantastic  personages,  who  were  never 
heard  of  anywhere  but  in  this  apocryphal  Chronicle* 
The  principle  of  such  a  work  is,  of  course,  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  modern  historical  romance. 
What,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  was  deemed  history, 
was  taken  as  its  basis  from  the  old  chronicles,  and 
mingled  with  what  was  then  the  most  advanced  fonn 
of  romantic  fiction,  just  as  it  has  been  since  in  the 
series  of  works  of  genius  beginning  with  Defoe's 
"Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier."  The  difierence  is  in  the 
general  representation  of  manners,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion, both  of  which  are  now  immeasurably  advanced. 
Indeed,  though  Southey  has  founded  much  of  his 
beautiful  poem  of  "  Roderic,  the  Last  of  the  Goths," 
on  this  old  Chronicle,  it  is,  after  all,  hardly  a  book  that 
can  be  read.    It  is  written  in  a  heavy,  verbose  style, 


W  Sec  the  grand  Tonieo  when  Ro<l-  till  after  1131.    (Note  to  Don  Quixote, 

eric  is  crowned,  Parte  I.  c.  27  ;  the  Tom.  IV.  p.  315.) 

tournament  of  twenty  thousand  knights  ^  See  tne  duels  described,  Parte  II. 

in  Cap.  40  ;  that  in  Cap.  49,  etc. ;  —  all  c.  80,  etc.,  84,  etc.,  93. 

jmt  as  such  things  are  given  in  the  ®*  The  King  of  Poland  is  one  of  the 

books  of  chivalry,  and  eminently  ab-  kings  that  comes  to  the  court  of  Rod- 

.snrd  here,  because  the  events  of  the  eric  "  like  a  wandering  knight  so  fair  " 

Chronicle  are  laid  in  the  beginning  of  (Parte  I.  c.  39).   One  might  be  curious 

the  eighth  century,  and  tournaments  to  know  who  was  king  of  Poland  about 

were  unknown  till  above  two  centuries  A.  D.  700. 

later.    (A.  P.  Budik,  Urepning,  Aus-  "  Thus,  the  Duchess  of  Ix)raine  comes 

Inldung,  Abnahme,  und  Verfall des Tur-  to  Roderic  (Parte  I.  c.  37)  with  much 

niers,  Wien,  1837,  8vo. )   He  places  the  the  same  sort  of  a  case  that  the  Princess 

first  tournament  in  936.    Clemencin  Mit^omicona  brings  to  Don  Quixote, 

thinks  they  were  not  known  in  S^miu  ^  Parte  I.  c.  234,  235,  etc. 
VOL.  I.  16 
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and  litos  a  suspiciously  monkish  prologue  and  conclu- 
sion, wliich  look  as  if  the  whole  were  originally  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  Romish  doctrine  of  penance, 
or,  at  least,  were  finally  arranged  to  subserve  that 

devout  purpose.^ 
*  194      *  This  is  the  last,  and,  in  many  respects,  the 

worst,  of  the  chronicles  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  marks  but  an  ungraceful  transition  to  the  romantic 
fictions  of  chivalry  that  were  already  beginning  to 
inundate  Spain.  But,  as  we  close  it  up,  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  whole  series,  extending  over  full  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise  to  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  cover- 


^  To  loam  through  what  curious 
traiisfoi  Illations  the  same  uleas  can  be 
made  to  ptiss,  it  may  Ix*  worth  while  to 
comiMire,  in  the  *'Cr6nica  General,'* 
1604  (Parte  III.  f.  6),  the  ori^^nal  ac- 
count of  the  famous  battle  of  Cova- 
don<,'ii,  where  the  Archbishop  0ri>a8  is 
represented  picturesquely  coming  u])on 
his  mule  to  the  cave  in  which  Pelayo 
and  his  ])eople  lay,  with  the  tame  and 
elabomte  account  evidently  taken  from 
it  in  this  Chronicle  of  Ro<leric  (Parte 
II.  c.  11)0);  then  with  the  atxount  in 
Mariana  (Ilistoria,  Lib.  VII.  c.  2), 
where  it  is  polislunl  down  into  a  sort  of 
(iiimiatized  history  ;  and,  finally,  with 
Southey's  '*  Roih'ric,  the  I-iast  of  the 
(Joths"  (Canto  XXIII.),  where  it  is 
again  wiought  up  to  ]>ootry  and  ro- 
mance. It  is  an  admirable  scene  both 
for  t  lironicliiig  narrative  and  for  ]K)eti- 
cal  fiction  to  deal  with  ;  but  Alfonso 
the  Wise  and  Southey  have  much  the 
be>t  of  it,  while  a  comj»anson  of  the 
tour  will  at  onee  give  the  poor  *'  Chron- 
idi'  of  K'odeii(;  or  the  Destruction  of 
Spain  "  its  true  place. 

Anutlier  work,  something  like  this 
Clin>iiicle,  Init  still  more  worthless, 
puMishetl,  in  two  jNirts,  in  151**2- 
I'loo,  iirnl  .seven  or  eight  times  after- 
wjiiiU  ;  thus  giving  proof  that  it  long 
cnj<»yed  a  «legree  of  favor  to  whi<'h  it 
was  little  entitled.  It  was  written  by 
Miguel  de  Luna,  in  ir»h9,  as  apj>ears  by 
a  note  to  the  first  part,  and  is  wdled 
*'  Verdadem   Ilistoria  del  Rey  Kwl- 


rigo,  con  la  Peniida  de  Espafia,  y  Vida 
del  Key  Jacob  Almanzor,  traduzida  de 
DMigua  Arabiga,**  etc.,  my  copy  being 
printed  at  Valencia,  160tS,  4to.  Soath- 
ey,  in  his  notes  to  his  Boderic " 
(Canto  IV. )»  is  disposed  to  n^nl  this 
work  as  an  authentic  hist  or}'  of  the 
inva.sioD  and  conquest  of  Spain,  coining 
down  to  the  year  of  Clinst  761,  and 
written  in  the  original  Arabic  only  two 
years  later.  But  this  is  a  oiistake.  It 
is  a  bold  and  scandalous  forgery,  with 
even  less  merit  in  its  style  than  the 
elder  Chronicle  on  the  same  subject, 
and  without  any  of  the  really  roinantio 
adventures  that  sometimes  give  an  in- 
terest to  that  singular  work,  half  monk- 
ish, half  chivalrous.  How  Miguel  de 
Luna,  who,  though  a  Christian,  ift-as  of 
an  old  Moorish  family  in  Grenada,  and 
an  interi)reter  of  Philip  II.,  .should  have 
shown  a  great  ignomnce  of  tlie  Arabic 
language  and  history  of  S|iain,  or,  show- 
ing it,  should  yet  have  succeeded  in 
))a.ssing  off  his  miserable  st^mes  as  au- 
thentic, is  certainly  a  singular  circum- 
stiince.  That  such,  however,  is  the 
fact,  Conde,  in  his  "  Historia  de  la 
Dominaeion  de  Ion  Arabes"  (Preface, 
p.  x),  and  GayangoM,  in  his  ''Moham- 
medan DynasHes  of  Spain"  (Vol.  I. 
[».  viii),  leave  no  doubt,  —  the  latter 
citing  it  as  a  proof  of  the  utter  con- 
tem)>t  and  neglect  into  which  the  study 
of  Arabic  literature  had  fallen  in  Spain 
in  the  sixteenth  and  aeveuteeuth  cen- 
turies. 
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ing  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old,  is  unrivalled  in 
richness,  in  variety,  and  in  picturesque  and  poetical 
elements.  In  truth,  the  chronicles  of  no  other  nation 
can,  on  these  particular  points,  be  compared  to  them ; 
not  even  the  Portuguese,  which  approach  the  nearest 
in  original  and  early  materials ;  nor  the  French,  which, 
in  Joinville  and  Froissart,  make  still  higher  claims  in 
another  direction.  For  these  old  Spanish  chronicles, 
whether  they  have  their  foundations  in  truth  or  in 
fable,  always  strike  further  down  than  those  of  any 
other  nation  into  the  deep  soil  of  the  popular  feeling 
and  character.  The  old  Spanish  loyalty,  the  old  Span- 
ish religious  faith,  as  both  were  formed  and  nourished 
in  the  long  periods  of  national  trial  and  suflFering,  are 
constantly  coming  out ;  hardly  less  in  Columbus  and 
his  followers,  or  even  amidst  the  atrocities  of  the  con- 
quests in  the  New  World,  than  in  the  half-miraculous 
accounts  of  the  battles  of  Hazinas  and  Tolosa,  or  in 
the  grand  and  glorious  drama  of  the  fall  of  Granada. 
Indeed,  wherever  we  go  under  their  leading,  whether 
to  the  court  of  Tamerlane,  or  to  that  of  Saint  Fer- 
dinand, we  find  the  heroic  elements  of  the  national 
genius  gathered  around  us ;  and  thus,  in  this  vast,  rich 
mass  of  chronicles,  containing  such  a  body  of  antiqui- 
ties, traditions,  and  fables  as  has  been  offered  to  no 
other  people,  we  are  constantly  discovering,  not  only 
the  materials  from  which  were  drawn  a  multi- 
tude of  the  old  Spanish  ballads,  plays,  *  and  *  195 
romances,  but  a  mine  which  has  been  unceas- 
ingly wrought  by  the  rest  of  Europe  for  similar  pur- 
poses, and  still  remains  unexhausted.^^ 

®?  Two  Spanish  translations  of  ehroni-  Tlie  first  is  the  "Universal  Chroni- 
cles should  be  here  i*euienibeivd  ;  one  cle  "  of  Jacopo  Felippo  Foresti,  a  mod- 
for  its  style  and  author,  and  the  other  est  monk  of  Bergamo,  who  refused  th^ 
for  lis  subject.  higher  honors  of  his  Church  in  oi-der  to 
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l>e  al)l«'  to  (Icvotf  liis  liH'  to  l«*ttors,  and 
wlio  in  1520,  at  tlie  af^v  of  eiglity- 
8ix.  (TiriilM)M'hi,  Stonn,  lionm,  1784, 
Tom.  VI.,  Parte  II.  j.p.  21-23.)  The 
Spaniards,  I  tliink,  commonly  call  the 
old  eh  roll  icier  Fore.sto.  He  ]mbli$hed, 
in  14JS6,  hi.s  large  Uitiii  Chronicle,  en- 
titlnl  "Suppleinentiim  Chronicanini " ; 
—  im  aiiiug  miller  a  chronicle  intendeil 
to  supply  .dl  needful  historical  knowl- 
eilge,  than  one  that  should  Iw  regarded 
lis  a  supplement  toother  similar  works. 
It  wa.s  so  much  esteemed  at  the  time, 
that  its  author  Siiw  it  pass  through  ten 
editions  ;  and  it  is  said  to  W  still  of 
some  value  for  facts  stated  nowhere  so 
well  Its  on  his  personal  authority.  At 
the  RMjuest  of  Luis  Carroz  and  Pedro 
Boyl,  it  wa.s  translated  into  Siianish 
by  Naniis  ViAolos,  the  Valencian  poet, 
known  in  the  old  Cancioneros  for  his 
comivjsitions  l)oth  in  his  native  dialect 
an<l  in  ('justilian.  An  earlier  version  of 
it  into  Italian,  published  in  1491,  may 
also  have  been  the  work  of  Viholes, 
Kinc4*  he  intimates  that  he  had  made 
one ;  but  his  C'astilian  version  was 
j»rinte<l  at  Valem'ia,  in  ir»10,  with  a 
license  from  J-'i'idinand  the  Catholic, 
acting  for  his  daughter  Joan.  It  is  a 
large  lK)ok,  of  iM'arly  nine  hundred 
pjiges,  in  folio,  entitled,  **  Suma  de 
trwlas  las  Cri'nii(ras  del  Mumlo";  and 
though  Vifioles  hints  it  was  a  rash 
thing  in  him  to  write  in  Castilian,  his 
style  is  goo<l,  and  sometimes  gives  an 
interest  to  his  otherwise  dry  annals. 


Ximeno,  Bib.  Val.,  Tom.  I.  p.  «1.  Fos- 
ter, Tom.  I.  p.  54.  Diana  Enam.  de 
Polo.  etl.  1802,  p.  304.  Hi<igniphie 
Universelle,  art.  ForeMo, 

The  other  Chronicle  refemtl  to  is 
that  of  St.  Louis,  by  hi«  faitl/"l  fol- 
lower Joinville  ;  the  most  st liking  of 
the  monuments  for  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  tran8lati*<l  into  Sjian- 
ish  by  Jacfiues  Unlel,  one  of  the  suite  of 
the  French  Princeiw  IsaUd  de  ]V)urbon, 
when  slie  went  to  Spain  to  lieronie  the 
witW  of  Philip  II.  Keganled  as  the 
work  of  a  foreigner,  tnc  version  is 
res{>ectable  ;  and  though  it  was  not 
printtMl  till  1567,  yet  its  whole  tone 
[prevents  it  from  tindin^  an  appropriate 
place  anywhere  except  in  the  |wnod  of 
the  old  Castilian  chronicles.  Crouica 
de  San  Luis,  etc.,  traducidn  (tor  Jariiun 
I^del,  Madrid,  1794,  folio. 

It  may  be  well  to  odd  here  tliat 
abridgments  of  the  old  Spanish  chroni- 
cles have  lHi*n  printed  for  |iopu]ar  uie 
from  a  very  t«rly  period  down  to  the 
pit^'Ut  times,  and  in  all  fomu.  I  hare 
seen  many  such  ; — ex.  gr,  the  Chntni- 
cle  of  the  Cid,  in  a  vniall  thiu  4|uarro, 
with  rude  woo<lcut8,  1498  ;  the  chroni- 
cle of  Feman  Gonnlez,  a  12nio  of  about 
forty  pages,  1589 ;  and  so  on  down  to  a 
broadside  of  Bernardo  del  Carino*s  afl- 
ventim>s,  1849.  But  1  think  the 
abridgments  have  rarely  any  literaiy 
value. 
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THIRD  CLA89. — ROMANCES  OF  CHIVALRY.  —  ARTHUR.  —  CHARLEMAGNE. — AMA- 
DI8  DE  OAULA.  —  ITS  DATE,  AUTHOR,  TRANSLATION  INTO  CA8TILIAN,  SUCCESS, 
AND  CHARACTER.  —  ESPLANDIAN.  —  FLORI8ANDO.  —  LISUARTE  DE  GRECIA. — 
AMADIS  DE  ORECIA.  —  FLORISEL  DE  NIQUEA.  —  ANAXARTES.  —  RILVES  DE 
LA  8ELVA.  —  FRENCH  CONTINUATION.  —  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  FICTION.  —  PAL- 
MERIN  DE  OLIVA.  —  PRIMALEON.  —  PLATIR.  —  PALMERIN  DE  INGLATERRA. 

Romances  of  Chivalry.  —  The  ballads  of  Spain 
belonged  originally  to  the  whole  nation,  but  especially 
to  ite  les^j  cultivated  portions.  The  chronicles,  on  the 
contrary,  belonged  to  the  proud  and  knightly  classes, 
who  sought  in  such  picturesque  records,  not  only  the 
glorious  history  of  their  forefathers,  but  an  appropriate 
stimulus  to  their  own  virtues  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren. As,  however,  seciu:ity  was  gradually  extended 
through  the  land,  and  the  tendency  to  refinement 
grew  stronger,  other  wants  began  to  be  felt.  Books 
were  demanded  that  would  furnish  amusement  less 
popular  than  that  afforded  by  the  ballads,  and  excite- 
ment less  grave  than  that  of  the  chronicles.  What 
was  asked  for  was  obtained,  and  probably  without 
difficulty;  for  the  spirit  of  poetical  invention,  which i 
had  been  already  thoroughly  awakened  in  the  country 
needed  only  to  be  turned  to  the  old  traditions  and^ 
fables  of  the  early  national  chronicles,  in  order  to  pro* 
duce  fictions  allied  to  both  of  them,  yet  more  attrac- 
tive than  either.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  we  can  easily 
see,  but  a  single  step  between  large  portions  of  several 
of  the  old  chronicles,  especially  that  of  Don  Roderic, 
and  proper  romances  of  chivalry.^ 

*  An  edition  of  the  "Chronicle  of  none  of  **  Amadis  de  Oanla '*  earli»*r 
Don  Kodfiiu"  is  cited  as  early  OS  1511 V    than  1510,  and  this  one  uncertain.. 
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*  107  *  Such  fictions,  under  ruder  or  more  settled 
forms,  had  already  existed  in  Normandy,  and 
perliaps  in  the  centre  of  France,  above  two  centuries 
before  they  were  known  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Tlie  story  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  his  Round 
Table  had  come  thither  from  Brittany  through  GeofFi-ey 
of  Monmouth,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.^  The  story  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers, 
as  it  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  fabulous  Turpin, 
had  followed  from  the  South  of  France  soon  after- 
wards;^ Both  were,  at  first,  in  Latin,  but  both  were 
almost  immediately  transferred  to  the  French,  then 
spoken  at  the  courts  of  Normandy  and  England,  and 
at  once  gained  a  wide  popularity.  Robert  Wace,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Jersey,  gave  in  1158  a  metrical  history 
founded  on  the  work  of  Geoffrey,  which,  besides  the 
story  of  Arthur,  contains  a  series  of  traditions  con- 
cerning the  Breton  kings,  tracing  them  up  to  a  fabu- 
lous Brutus,  the  grandson  of  JEneas.*  A  century  later, 
or  about  1270-1280,  after  less  successful  attempts  by 
others,  the  same  service  was  rendered  to  the  story  of 
Charlemagne  by  Adenez  in  his  metrical  romance  of 

Oj^ier  Ic  Danois,"  the  chief  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
cither  in  Spain  or  in  Fairy  Land.*  These,  and  similar 
poc'tioal  inventions,  constructed  out  of  them  by  the 
Trouveurs  of  the  North,  became,  in  the  next  age,  ma- 
Hut  "Tirant  lo  Blanch"  was  printed  Metrical  Romance,  Tendon,  1811,  Svo, 
ill  i  r.Mi,  ill  till' Viilenoian  dialect,  and  Vol.  I.  Turner's  Viudicntion  of  An- 
th<'  AiMiidi>  ap]>ean'd  jH'rhaim  soon  ai-  cient  British  Poenis,  London,  1803, 
tenvanls,  in  thr  Castilian  ;  so  that  it  8vo. 

is  nut  inipmlwiMe  the  **Chroni<  le  of  ■  Tur]>i»,  J-»  He  VitA  Caroli  Ma^i 
Don  l{«Ml«'nc"  may  mark,  by  the  time    et  Itolandi,  ed.  S.  Ciampi,  Florentue, 

of  its  ai»|iraian(  :',  as  w'vW  as  by  its  con-     1822,  8vo. 

tents  ami  sjiiiit,  the  change,  of  \vhi<-h  *  I'refacc  to  the  "Roman  do  Ron," 
it  is  CI  rtaiulv  a  verj'  obvions  nionn-  bv  Kolvrt  Wace,  c<L  F.  PUuiuet,  Paris, 
nu  iit.  '  1827,  8vo,  Vol  I. 

-  Wiirtoii's  Hist,  of  En^^lish  P«>«*try,  ^  Ix'tter  to  M.  de  Moumeniue,  by 
tii-st  Dissertation,  with  the  notes  of  Panlin  Paris,  prefbce<l  to  "li  Romans 
Price,  bni.h.ii,  1S24,  4  vols.  8vo.  de  Berle  aux  Gnuu  Pica,"  Parw,  1SS6, 
Ellis'.s  Specimens  of   l*^irly  KugUsh  8vo. 
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terials  for  the  famous  romances  of  chivalry  in  prose, 
which,  during  three  centuries,  constituted  no  mean 
part  of  the  vernacular  literature  of  France,  and,  down 
to  our  own  times,  have  been  the  great  mine  of  wild 
fables  for  Ariosto,  Spenser,  Wieland,  and  the  other 
poets  of  chivalry,  whose  fictions  are  connected 
either  with  the  stories  of  *  Arthur  and  his  *  198 
Eound  Table,  or  with  those  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Peers.^ 

At  the  period,  however,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  which  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  is  no  reasonable  pretence  that  any  such 
form  of  fiction  existed  in  Spain.  There,  the  national 
heroes  continued  to  fill  the  imaginations  of  men,  and 
satisfy  their  patriotism.  Arthur  was  not  heard  of  at 
all,  and  Charlemagne,  when  he  appears  in  the  old 
Spanish  chronicles  and  ballads,  comes  only  as  that  im- 
aginary invader  of  Spain  who  sustained  an  inglorious 
defeat  in  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  in  thf  next 
century  things  are  entirely  changed.  The  romances 
of  France,  it  is  plain,  have  penetrated  into  the  Penin- 
sula, and  their  eflFects  are  visible.  They  were  not,  in- 
deed, at  first,  translated  or  versified ;  but  they  were 
imitated,  and  a  new  series  of  fictions  was  invented, 
which  was  soon  spread  through  the  world,  and  became 
more  famous  than  either  of  its  predecessors. 

This  extraordinary  family  of  romances,  whose  de- 
scendants, as  Cervantes  says,  were  innumerable,^  is  the 

*  See,  on  the  whole  subject,  the  Es-  ^  Don  Quixote,  in  his  conversation 

says  of  F.  W.  Valentine  Schmidt;  Jahr-  with  the  curate  (Parte  II.  c.  1),  says, 

bdcher  der  Literatur,  Vienna,  1824  -  that,  to  defeat  any  army  of  t^'o  hun- 

26,  Binde  XXVI.  p.  20,  XXIX.  p.  71.  dred  thousand  men,  it  would  only  be 

XXXI.  p.  99,  and  XXaIII.  p.  16.     I  necessaiy  to  have  living  "algiino  de 

shall  have  occasion  to  use  the  last  of  los  del  innmerable  linage  de  Amadis  de 


Spanish  romances  belonging  to  the  fam-  descendants  of  Amadis  de  Gaul." 
ily  of  Amadis. 
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family  of  which  Amadis  de  Gaula  is  the  poetical  head 
and  type.  Our  first  notice  of  this  remarkable  book  in 
Spain  is  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  several  poets  in  the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  but 
especially  by  Pedro  Ferrus,  who  wrote  a  poem  —  per- 
haps contemporary  with  the  event  —  on  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  in  1379,  and  from  the  Rimado  de  Palacio  of 
the  Chancellor  Ayala,  parts  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  written  in  1398  and  1404.®  But  the  Amadis  is 
not  to  be  accounted  a  Spanish  romance  originally, 
although  its  great  reputation  is  due  to  Spain.  Go- 
mez Eannes  de  Zurara,  keeper  of  the  Archives 
*  199  *  of  Portugal  in  1454,  who  wrote  three  striking 
chronicles  relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  own 
country,  leaves  no  substantial  doubt  that  the  author 
of  the  Amadis  of  Gaul  was  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  a  Por- 
tuguese gentleman  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of 
John  the  First  of  Portugal,  was  armed  as  a  knight  by 
that  monarch  just  before  the  battle  of  Aljubarotta,  in 
1385,  and  died  in  1403.^  The  words  of  the  hoifest 
and  careful  annalist  are  quite  distinct  on  this  point. 
He  says  he  is  unwilling  to  have  his  true  and  faithful 
book,  the  "Chronicle  of  Count  Pedro  de  Meneses," 
confounded  with  such  stories  as  "  the  book  of  Amadis, 
which  was  made  entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  one  man, 
called  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  in  the  time  of  the  King  Don 
Ferdinand ;  all  the  things  in  the  said  book  being  in- 
vented by  its  author." 

"  Ayala,  in  lii.s  '*  Kimn<lo  de  Palacio,"    which,  perhaps,  is  of  much  conseanence, 
alr('a<lv  rit«Ml  {fnifc,  Chap.  V.),  says:  —    except  that  of  Jofto  de  Barros,  who,  be- 
ing a  can^ful  historian,  bom  in  1496, 
Pk'froini  otnwi  oir  muchM  refi^adaB  and  citing  an  older  author  Uian  liim- 

'So!  eTurlS' ?«lf;  "dJ*  «>mething  to  the  t«tto.o«y 

En  que  penll  nil  tienipo  a  mui  mala*  jornadss.       in  tavor  01  Lobeira. 

Gomez  de  Zurara,  in  the  outset  of 
•  Bnrbosa,  Bib.  Liisitana,  Li8lx)a,    his  "Chronicle  of  tlie  Conde  Don  Pedro 
1752,  fol.,  Tom.  III.  p.  775,  and  the    de  Meneses,'*  says  that  he  wishes  to 
many  authorities  there  cited,  none  of    write  an  account  only  of  "the  things 
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Whether  Lobeira  had  any  older  popular  tradition  or 
fancies  about  Amadis,  or  any  other  written  version  of 
the  story,  to  quicken  his  imagination  and  marshal  him 
the  way  he  should  go,  we  cannot  now  tell.  He  cer- 
tainly had  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  old  French 
romances,  such  as  that  of  the  Saint  Graal,  or  Holy 
Cup,  —  the  crowning  fiction  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table/^  —  and  distinctly  *  acknowl-  ♦  200 
edges  himself  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  In- 
fante Alfonso,  who  wa^  born  in  1370,  for  an  alteration 
made  in  the  character  of  Amadis.^  But  that  he  was 
aided,  as  has  been  suggested,,  m  any  considerable  de- 
gree, by  fictions  said  to  have  been  in  Picardy  in 


that  happened  in  his  own  times,  or  of 
those  which  hap{)ene(l  so  near  to  his 
own  times  that  he  could  have  tnic 
knowledge  of  them.**  This  strength- 
ens wliat  he  says  concerning  Loheira, 
in  the  passage  cited  in  tlie  text  from 
the  opening  of  Cliap.  63  of  the  Chroni- 
cle. The  Ferdinand  to  whom  Zurara 
there  refers  was  the  half-brother  of 
John  I.,  and  die<l  in  1383.  The  Chroni- 
cle of  Zurara  is  published  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Lisbon,  in  their  "Cok-c^ao  de  Li- 
bros  Ineditos  de  Historia  Portuguesa," 
Usboa,  1792,  fol,  Tom.  II.  I  have  a 
curious  niaTiiiscript  **  Dis-sertation  on  the 
Authorship  of  the  Amadis  de  Gaula," 
by  Fath»*r  Sarniiento,  who  wix)te  the 
valuable  fragment  of  a  History  of  Span- 
ish Poetry  to  which  1  have  often  re- 
ferred. This  learned  Galician  is  much 
confused  and  vexed  by  the  question  ; 
—  first  denying  that  there  is  any  au- 
thority at  all  for  saying  Lob<'ira  wrote 
the  Amadis;  then  asserting  that,  if 
Lobeini  wrote  it,  he  was  a  Guliciaii ; 
then  successively  suggesting;  that  it 
may  hiive  been  written  by  Vasco  Perez 
de  Cam5es,  by  the  Chancellor  Ayala, 
by  Montalvo,  or  by  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
tagena, —  all  absurd  conjectures,  much 
connected  with  his  prevailing  pa.s8ion 
to  reft'r  the  origin  of  all  Spanish  poetry 
to  Galicia.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
l)een  aware  of  the  passage  in  Gomez  de 
Zurara. 

"  The  Saiut  Graal,  or  the  Holy  Cup 


which  the  Saviour  nsed  for  the  wine  of 
the  Last  Sun[)er,  and  which,  in  the 
story  of  Artnur,  is  suppo.sed  to  have 
been  brought  to  Englana  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  is  alluded  to  in  Amadis  de 
Gaula  (Lib.  IV.  c.  48).  Arthur  him- 
self —  **  El  niuy  virtuoso  rey  Artur  ** 
—  is  spoken  of  in  Lib.  1.  c.  1,  and  in 
Lib.  IV.  c.  49,  where  "the  Book  of 
Don  Tristan  and  Launcelot"  is  also 
mentioned.  Other  passages  might  be 
cited,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
author  of  Amadis  knew  some  of  the 
French  fictions.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  most  famous  of  the  fic- 
tions of  chivalry  were  known  in  S^miu 
at  the  same  i)eriod,  or  a  little  later. 
The  Cancionero  of  Baena  is  full  of  ref- 
erences to  them.  Indeed,  Clemencin, 
in  his  notes  to  Don  Quixote  (Parte  I. 
cap.  12),  infers  from  a  passage  in  the 
"Gran  Counui.sta  de  Ultramar"  that 
the  story  of  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table  was  known  in  Spain  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century. 

i«  See  the  end  of  Chap.  40,  Book  I., 
in  which  he  says,  "The  Infante  Don 
Alfonso  of  Portugal,  having  nity  on  the 
fair  damsel  [tlie  I-ady  Briolania],  or- 
dered it  to  be  otherwise  set  down,  and 
in  this  was  done  what  was  his  good 
pleasure."  El  Seftor  Infante  Don  Al- 
fonso de  Portugal  aviendo  pie<lad  desta 
fermosa  donzella  de  otra  guisa  lo  man- 
dasse  poner.  £n  esto  nizo  loque  su 
merced  fue. 
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the  sixteenth  century,  and  claimed,  without  proof,  to 
have  been  tliere  in  the  twelfth,  is  an  assumption  made 
on  too  slight  grounds  to  be  seriously  considered."  We 
must  therefore  conclude,  from  the  few,  but  plain,  facts 
known  in  the  case,  that  the  Amadis  was  originally  a 
Portuguese  fiction,  produced  about  1390,  or  a  little 
earlier,  and  that  Vasco  de  Lobeira  was  its  author. 

But  the  Portuguese  original  can  no  longer  be  found. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  assured,  it 
was  ext^int  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  Dukes 
of  Avciro,  at  Lisbon ;  and  the  same  assertion  is  re- 
newed, on  good  authority,  about  the  year  1750.  From 
this  time,  however,  we  lose  all  trace  of  it;  and  the 
most  careful  inquiries  render  it  probable  that  this  curi- 
ous manuscnpt,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
discussion,  perished  in  the  terrible  earthquake  and 
conflagration  of  1755,  when  the  palace  occupied  by 
the  ducal  family  of  Aveiro  was  destroyed,  with  all  its 

precious  contents.^* 
*201      *The  Spanish  version,  therefore,  stands  for 

us  in  place  of  the  Portuguese  original.    It  was 
made  between  1492  and  1504,  by  Garcia  Ordo&ez  de 

w  Oin^ieiie,  Hist.  Litt.  d*Italie,  Paris,  Nic.  Antonio,  who  Imtbb  no  doubt  a.N 

1812,  8vo,  Tom.  V.  p.  62,  note  (4),  an-  to  the  authowhip  of  the  aonnet  in 

«wering  the  Preface  of  the  Comte  de  nU(*stion,  refers  to  the  nine  note  in 

Trcssim  to  his  too  free  abridgment  of  Ferreira  to  prove  the  deposit  of  the 

the  Amadis  de  Gaule  (CEiivres,  Paris,  manusc'ript  of  the  Amadin  ;  ao  that  the 

1787,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  xxii) ;  and  the  two  constitute  only  <me  authority,  and 

dedication  bv  Nicolas  de  Herberay  of  not  tioo  anthoritiee,  as  Southev  eu]!- 

his  fine  old*  French  translation,  first  poses.     (Bib.  Vetus,  Lib.  VII 1.  ch]». 

priiit«Ml  in  1540,  but  of  which  my  copy  vii.  sect.  291.)    Barbosa  is  more  dis- 

Ls  1548.  tinct.    {\Mh.  Lositana,  Tom.  111.  p. 

»  The  fact  that  it  was  in  the  Aveiro  775.)    He  aays,  "0  original  ee  coii- 

colloction  is  stated  in  Ferreira,  **Poe-  servava  em  casa  doe  Excellentininios 

mas  Lusitxinos,"  where  is  the  sonnet,  Duques  de  Aveiro."    But  there  is  a 

No.  33,  by  FeiTcira  in  honor  of  Vasco  careful  summing  up  of  the  matter  in 

de  liOlxMra,  which  Sou  they,  in  his  IVef-  Clemcacin's   notes  to   Don  Quixote 

ace  to  l»is  *•  Anijulis  of  Oaul"  (Ixindon,  (Tom.  I.  Pp.  105,  106),  beyond  which 

1803,  12mo,  Vol.  I.  ]».  vii),  erroneously  it  is  not  lilcely  we  shall  advanoe  in  oar 

attributes  to  the  Infante  Antonio  of  knowledge  concerning  the  ikte  of  tha 

Portugal,  and  thus  would  make  it  of  Portuguese  originaL 
consequence  iu  the  present  discussion. 
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Montalvo,  governor  of  the  city  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
during  the  same  intervaL^^  But  no  copy  of  such  an 
edition  is  known  to  exist,  nor  any  one  of  an  edition 
sometimes  cited  as  having  been  printed  at  Salamanca 
in  1510;^®  the  earliest  now  accessible  to  us  dating 
from  1519.  Twelve  more  followed  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  so  that  the  Amadis  succeeded,  at  once, 
in  placing  the  fortunes  of  its  family  on  the  sure  foun- 
dations of  popular  favor  in  Spain.  It  was  translated 
into  Italian  in  1546,  and  was  again  successful;  six 
editions  of  it  appearing  in  that  language  in  less  than 
thirty  years.^"  In  France,  beginning  with  the  first 
attempt  in  1540,  it  became  such  a  favorite,  that  its 
reputation  there  has  not  yet  wholly  faded  away;^* 
while,  elsewhere  in  Europe,  a  multitude  of  translations 
and  imitations  have  followed,  that  seem  to  stretch  out 
the  line  of  the  family,  as  Don  Quixote  declares,  from 
the  age  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity down  almost  to  that  in  which  he  himself 
lived.^^ 


^  In  his  Pr6Iogo,  Montalvo  alludes 
to  the  conquest  of  Granatia  in  1492, 
and  to  hoUi  the  Catholic  sovei-eigns  as 
still  alive,  one  of  whom,  Isabella,  died 
in  1504. 

I  doubt  whether  the  Salamanca 
edition  of  1510,  mentioned  by  Barbosa 
(article  Vti^}  de  Lobeirn),  is  not,  after 
all,  the  edition  of  1519  mentioned  in 
Bnmet  anprinted  by  Antonio  de  SaUi- 
manca.  Tne  error  in  printing  or  copy- 
ing would  be  small,  and  nobody  but 
Biirbosa  seems  to  have  heard  of  the 
one  he  notices.  When  the  first  edition 
appeared  is  quite  uncertain. 

"  Femirio,  Storia  ed.  Analisi  degli 
antichi  Ronianzi  di  CavalU'ria  (Milano, 
1829,  8%'o,  Tom.  IV.  n.  242),  an<l  Bru- 
net's  Manuel ;  to  all  which  should 
be  added  the  "  Amadigi  "  of  Bernardo 
Tr-sso,  1560,  constructed  almost  entirely 
fn)m  the  Spanish  romance,  —  a  jweni 
which,  though  no  longer  popular,  had 


much  reputation  in  its  time,  and  i:^ 
much  praised  by  Gingueue. 

^*  For  the  old  French  version,  ae" 
Brunet's  "Manuel  du  Libraire";  bu' 
Count  Tressan's  ri/acimentOt  first  print- 
ed in  1 779,  has  kept  it  familiar  to  French 
readers  down  to  our  own  times.  In 
German  it  was  known  from  1583,  and 
in  English  from  1619;  but  the  abridy- 
ment  of  it  by  Southey  (I^ondon,  1803, 
4  vols.  12mo)  is  the  only  form  of  it 
in  English  that  can  now  be  read.  It 
was  also  translated  into  Dutch  ;  and 
Castro,  somewhere  in  his  **  Biblioteca," 
spi^aks  of  a  Hebrew  translation  of  it. 

Casi  que  en  micj^ros  dias  yimosy 
comunicamos  y  oimos  al  invencible  y 
valeroso  caballero  D.  Belianis  de  Gre- 
cia,"  says  the  mad  knight,  when  he 
gets  to  be  maddest,  and  follows  out 
the  consequence  of  making  Amadis  live 
al)ovc  two  hundred  years,  and  have  «le- 
scendants  innumerable.  (Parte  I.  c.  13.; 
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*  202  *The  translation  of  Montalvo  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  literal.  It  was,  as  he  inti- 
mates, much  better  than  the  Portuguese  in  its  style 
and  phraseology ;  and  the  last  part  especially  appears 
to  liave  heen  more  altered  than  either  of  the  others.* 
But  tlie  structure  and  tone  of  the  whole  fiction  are 
original,  and  much  more  free  than  those  of  the  French 
romances  that  had  preceded  it.  The  story  of  Arthur 
and  the  Holy  Cup  is  essentially  religious;  the  story 
of  Charlemagne  is  essentially  military ;  and  both  are 
involved  in  a  series  of  adventures  previously  ascribed 
to  their  respective  heroes  by  chronicles  and  traditions, 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  were  so  far  recognized  as 
to  prescribe  limits  to  the  invention  of  all  who  sub- 
sequently adopted  them.  But  the  Amadis  is  of  im- 
agination all  compact.  No  period  of  time  is  assigned 
to  its  events,  except  that  they  begin  to  occur  soon 


Don  Quixote,  ed.  Clompnciu,  Tom. 
I.  \).  lo7,  m)U'.  There  is  a  difiiculty 
about  tlie  originiil  composition  and  con- 
stmction  of  the  Aniadijv,  of  which  1 
was  not  aware  when  the  first  edition 
of  this  History  was  published  (1849), 
and  which  J  will  now  (1858)  explain 
as  well  as  I  can,  chiefly  from  the  notes 
of  (i;iyan<^os  to  his  Translation  (Tom. 
I.  pp.*  .020  -f>22),  and  from  his  **Dis- 
(ruiv)  rreliminar"  to  the  fortieth  vol- 
ume of  the  Hiblioteca  de  Autores  Espa- 
fioh's,  which  contains  the  Amadis  and 
Ksphnnlian. 

Tin-  diHiriilty  in  question  arises,  I 
think,  in  a  ^(leat  degree  from  the  cnr- 
cumstaiice  tliat  the  Preface  of  Mon- 
talvo is  jriven  diflTrrently  in  the  differ- 
ent early  <Mlitions  of  the  Amadis,  ami 
would  h'ad  t«»  different  infm-nces.  In 
{\u'  one  by  rnmiU'i^^er,  ir>20,  which  I 
have  le  ver  srcii,  but  which  is  cited  by 
(layaii^os,  we  an»  tr)ld  of  Montalvo, 
*'  <|n»'  «'n  su  tieiii]M»  solo  se  i^niocian 
frrs  lil)ros  di  l  Amridis,  y  <pie  v\  ahadio, 
traslado,  y  «'iim»'ndo  el  •juarto."  The 
siuue  fact  of  its  U  in^j  on«rinally  kn(»wn 
in  fhrt'c  Inioks  is  s<'t  ft>rth  in  some  of 
the  poriiis  in  Haena's  ('ancioiien>,  ]>ub- 
lishcd  1851  (see  notes  pp.  048  and  077), 


and  especially  in  a  poem  by  Pedro  Fer- 
rus,  w-lio,  ])erliap8,  wrote  as  early  as 
1 379,  but  lived  a  good  deal  later.  >  rom 
these  and  other  ciitiumstanees  of  less 
consequence,  Gayangos  infers  that  there 
was  current  in  SjMiin  an  Amadis  in  three 
books  before  Lobeira  prepared  his  ver- 
sion of  the  story,  which  can,  he  tliinks, 
hardly  have  been  much  before  1  ?i90,  as 
the  Infante  Alfonso,  who  induced  him 
to  modify  the  story  of  Briolania,  was 
not  bom  till  1370.  (See  ante,  note  12.) 
But  who  can  have  written  these  three 
books,  if  they  existed  so  early,  or  in 
what  language  they  were  written,  is 
not  even  to  be  coi^ectured.  Lobeira 
may  have  been  their  author  as  earlv  as 
1350  or  1360,  and  have  altered  'the 
story  of  Briolania  afterwards  as  late  as 
1390,  to  please  the  prince,  as  he  isays 
he  did,  and  so  the  distinct  and  cl^ 
avennent  of  Eannes  de  Zurara  stand 
untouched.  At  any  rate,  1  do  not  see 
how  we  can  get  behind  his  testimony 
that  LoWira  was  the  author,  or  behind 
Montnlvo's  testimony  that  the  Anuidis 
we  now  pos.s(>ss  was  a  translation  made 
by  him,  with  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. 
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after  the  very  commencement  of  the  Christian  era; 
and  its  geography  is  generally  as  unsettled  and  un- 
certain as  the  age  when  its  hero  lived.  It  has  no  pur- 
pose, indeed,  but  to  set  forth  the  character  of  a 
perfect  knight,  and  to  *  illustrate  the  virtues  of  *  203 
courage  and  chastity  as  the  only  proper  founda- 
tions of  such  a  character. 

Amadis,  in  fulfilment  of  this  idea,  is  the  son  of  a 
merely  imaginary  king  of  the  imaginary  kingdom  of 
Gaula,  which  is  intended  not  for  Gaul,  but  Wales.  His 
birth  is  illegitimate,  and  his  mother,  Elisena,  a  British 
princess,  ashamed  of  her  child,  exposes  him  on  the  sea, 
where  he  is  found  by  a  Scottish  knight,  and  carried, 
first  to  England,  and  afterwards  to  Scotland.  In  Scot- 
land he  falls  in  love  with  Oriana,  the  true  and  peerless 
lady,  daughter  of  an  imaginary  Lisuarte,  King  of  Eng- 
land. Meantime,  Perion,  King  of  Gaula,  —  another 
personage  entirely  unknown  to  history,  —  has  married 
the  mother  of  Amadis,  who  has  by  him  a  second  son, 
named  Galaor.  The  adventures  of  these  two  knights, 
partly  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Turkey,  and 
partly  in  unknown  regions  and  amidst  enchantments, 
—  sometimes  under  the  favor  of  their  ladies,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  hermitage  of  the  Firm  Island,  under 
their  frowns,  —  fill  up  the  book,  which,  after  the 
strange  joumeyings  of  the  principal  knights,  and  an 
incredible  number  of  combats  between  them  and  other 
knights,  magicians,  and  giants,  ends,  at  last,  in  the  mar- 
riage of  Amadis  and  Oriana,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  enchantments  that  had  so  long  opposed  their  love. 

The  Amadis  is  admitted,  by  general  consent,  to  be 
the  best  of  all  the  old  romances  of  chivalry.  One 
reason  of  this  is,  that  it  is  more  true  to  the  manners 
and  spirit  of  the  age  of  knighthood ;  but  the  principal 
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reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  written  with  a  more  free 
invention,  and  takes  a  greater  variety  in  its  tones  than 
is  found  in  other  similar  works.  It  even  contains; 
sometimes, —  what  we  should  hardly  expect  in  this 
class  of  wild  fictions,  —  passages  of  natural  tenderness 
and  beauty,  such  as  the  following  description  of  the 
young  loves  of  Amadis  and  Oriana. 

"  Now,  Lisuarte  brought  with  him  to  Scotland  Bri- 
sena,  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  that  he  had  by  her  when 
he  dwelt  in  Denmark,  named  Oriana,  about  ten  years 
old,  and  the  fairest  creature  that  ever  was  seen ;  so 
fair,  that  she  was  called  ^  Without  Peer,'  since 
*  204  in  her  time  there  *  was  none  equal  to  her.  And 
because  she  suffered  much  from  the  sea,  he  con- 
sented to  leave  her  there,  asking  the  King,  Languines, 
and  his  Queen,  that  they  would  have  care  of  her. 
And  they  were  made  very  glad  therewith,  and  the 
Queen  said,  ^  Trust  me  that  I  will  have  such  a  care  of 
her  as  her  mother  would.'  And  Lisuarte,  entering 
into  his  ships,  made  haste  back  into  Great  Britain,  and 
found  there  some  who  had  made  disturbances,  such  as 
are  wont  to  be  in  such  cases.  And  for  this  cause,  he 
remembered  him  not  of  his  daughter,  for  some  space 
of  time.  But  at  last,  with  much  toil  that  he  took,  he 
obtained  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  the  best  king  that 
ever  was  before  his  time,  nor  did  any  afterwards  better 
maintain  knighthood  in  its  rights,  till  King  Arthur 
reigned,  wlio  surpassed  all  tlie  kings  before  him  in 
goodness,  though  the  number  that  reigned  between 
these  two  was  great. 

"  And  now  the  author  leaves  Lisuarte  reigning  in 
peace  and  quietness  in  Great  Britain,  and  turns  to  the 
Cliild  of  the  Sea  [Amadis],  who  was  twelve  years  old, 
but  in  size  and  limbs  seemed  to  be  fifteen.    He  served 
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before  the  Queen,  and  was  much  loved  of  her,  as  he 
was  of  all  ladies  and  damsels.  But  as  soon  as  Oriana, 
'the  daughter  of  King  Lisuarte,  came  there,  she  gave 
to  her  the  Child  of  the  Sea,  that  he  should  serve  her, 
saying, '  This  is  a  child  who  shfill  serve  you.'  And  she 
answered  that  it  pleased  her.  And  the  child  kept  this 
word  in  his  heart,  in  such  wise  that  it  never  afterwards 
left  it ;  and,  as  this  history  truly  says,  he  was  never,  in 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  wearied  with  serving  her.  And 
this  their  love  lasted  as  long  as  they  lasted  ;  but  the 
Child  of  the  Sea,  who  knew  not  at  all  how  she  loved 
him,  held  himself  to  be  very  bold,  in  that  he  had 
placed  his  thoughts  on  her,  considering  both  her  great- 
ness and  her  beauty,  and  never  so  much  as  dared  to 
speak  any  word  to  her  concerning  it.  And  she,  though 
she  loved  him  in  her  heart,  took  heed  that  she  should 
not  speak  with  him  more  than  with  another ;  but  her 
eyes  took  great  solace  in  showing  to  her  heart  what 
thing  in  the  world  she  most  loved. 

"  Thus  lived  they  silently  together,  neither  saying 
aught  to  the  other  of  their  estate.  Then  came, 
at  last,  *  the  time  when  the  Child  of  the  Sea,  as  *  205 
I  now  tell  you,  understood  within  himself  that 
he  might  take  arms,  if  any  there  were  that  would 
make  him  a  knight.  And  this  he  desired  because  he 
considered  that  he  should  thus  become  such  a  man, 
and  shoiUd  do  such  things  as  that  either  he  should 
perish  in  them,  or,  if  he  lived,  then  his  lady  should 
deal  gently  with  him.  And  with  this  desire  he  went 
to  the  King,  who  was  in  his  garden,  and,  kneeling 
before  him,  said, '  Sire,  if  it  please  you,  it  is  now  time 
that  I  should  be  made  a  knight.'  And  the  king  said, 
*How,  Child  of  the  Sea,  do  you  already  adventure  to 
maintain  knighthood  ?    Know  that  it  is  a  light  matter 
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to  come  by  it,  but  a  weighty  thing  to  maintain  it 
And  whoso  seeks  to  get  this  name  of  knighthood,  and 
maintain  it  in  its  honor,  iie  hath  to  do  so  many  and 
such  grievous  things,  that  often  his  heart  is  wearied 
out;  and  if  he  should  be  such  a  knight,  that,  from 
faint-heartedness  or  cowardice,  he  should  fail  to  do 
what  is  beseeming,  then  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  die  than  to  live  in  his  shame.  Therefore  I  hold  it 
good  that  you  wait  yet  a  little.'  But  the  Child  of  the 
Sea  said  to  him, '  Neither  for  all  this  will  I  fail  to  be  a 
knight ;  for,  if  I  had  not  already  thought  to  fulfil  this 
that  you  have  said,  my  heart  would  not  so  have  striven 
to  be  a  knight' "21 

Other  passages  of  quite  a  different  character  are  no 
less  striking,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  which  the  fairy 
Urganda  comes  in  her  fire-galleys,^  and  that  in  which 
the  venerable  Nasciano  visits  Oriana ;  ®  but  the  most 
characteristic  are  those  that  illustrate  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  and  inculcate  the  duties  of  princes  and 
knights.  In  these  portions  of  the  work  there  is  some- 
times a  lofty  tone  that  rises  to  eloquence,^  and  some- 
times a  sad  one,  full  of  earnestness  and  truth.^  Tlie 
general  story,  too,  is  more  simple  and  effective 
*  2()G  than  the  stories  of  the  old  *  French  romances 
of  chivalry.  Instead  of  distracting  our  atten- 
tion by  the  adventures  of  a  great  number  of  knights, 
wliose  claims  are  nearly  equal,  it  is  kept  fastened  on 
two,  wliose  charactei><  are  well  preserved;  —  Amadis, 
the  model  of  all  chivalrous  virtues,  and  his  brother, 

Ainadis  <!.•  Oaula,  Lib.  I.  c.  4.  (Lib.  IV.  c.  53).    Thw  couW  not  have 

Lib.  II.  1-.  17.  hi'i'M  u  just  description  of  snv  |Mrtof 

Lib.  IV.  r.  32.  the  reign  of  the  Catholic  kings  in 

Sr.'  Li1>.  11.  <•.  13,  Lib.  IV.  c.  14,  Simin  ;  and  miwt,  therefore,  I  wp- 

aixl  in  iiiany  o\\u'v  plm-e.s,  rxhortationa  i>ose,  have  been  in  the  original  work 

to  kni<;litly  and  piineely  virtues.  of  Lolwira,  and  have  referred  to  trou- 

Sec  tlic  mourning  aliout  his  own  bles  in  Portugal, 
tinus  us  n  i>ei-iod  of  great  suffering 
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Don  Galaor,  hardly  less  perfect  as  a  knight  in  the  field, 
but  by  no  means  so  faithful  in  his  loves ;  —  and,  in 
this  way,  it  has  a  more  epic  proportion  in  its  several 
parts,  and  keeps  up  our  interest  to  the  end  more  suc- 
cessfully than  any  of  its  followers  or  rivals. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Amadis  is  one  that  must 
be  made  to  all  of  its  class.  We  are  wearied  by  it? 
length,  and  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  similar 
adventures  and  dangers,  in  which,  as  we  foresee,  the 
hero  is  certain  to  come  off  victorious.^  But  this 
length  and  these  repetitions  seemed  no  fault  when  it 
first  appeared,  or  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  For 
romantic  fiction,  the  only  form  of  elegant  literature 
which  modem  times  have  added  to  the  marvellous  in- 
ventions of  Greek  genius,  was  then  recent  and  fresh ; 
and  the  few  who  read  for  amusement  rejoiced  even  in 
the  least  graceful  of  its  creations,  as  vastly  nearer  to 
the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  men  educated  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  knighthood  than  any  glimpses  they  had 
thus  far  caught  of  the  severe  glories  of  antiquity. 
The  Amadis,  therefore,  —  as  we  may  easily  learn  by 
the  notices  of  it  from  the  time  when  the  great  Chan- 
cellor of  Castile  mourned  that  he  had  wasted  his 
leisure  over  its  idle  fancies,  down  to  the  time  when 
the  whole  sect  disappeared  before  the  avenging  satire 
of  Cervantes, — was  a  work  of  extraordinary  popular- 
ity in  Spain  ;  and  one  which,  during  the  two  centuries 
of  its  greatest  favor,  was  more  read  than  any  other 
book  in  the  language. 

^  The  Canon  in  Don  Quixote  hit  jamas  mo  he  podido  acomodar  a  leer 

this  objection  well.    ** Verdaderameii-  ninguno  del  princimo  al  cabo,  porqiie 

t«f,"  he  said  to  the  curate,  *'yo  hallo  por  me  parece  que  qua!  mas,  qual  menos 

mi  cuenta  que  son  perjudicialesa  la  Ke-  todos  cllos  son  una  misma  corny  y  no 

publica  estos  que  llaman  libros  de  ca-  tietie  rtias  este  que  aquel,  ni  estotro  qv£ 

Dallerias  ;  que  annque  he  leido,  Uevado  el  otro."    fParte  1.  c.  47.)    In  short, 

de  un  ocisso  y  falso  gusto,  casi  el  prin-  they  are  all  marvellously  alike, 
cipio  de  todos  los  mas  que  hay  impresos, 
VOL.  I.  16 
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Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Cervantes  himself 
was  not  insensible  to  its  merits.  The  first  book  that^ 
as  he  tells  us,  was  taken  from  the  shelves  of  Don 
Quixote,  when  the  curate,  the  barber,  and  the  house- 
keeper began  the  expurgation  of  his  library,  was  the 
Amadis  de  Gaula.    " '  There  is  something  mysterious 

about  this  matter,'  said  the  curate ;  '  for,  as  I 
*  207   have  heard,  *  this  was  the  first  book  of  knightr 

errantry  that  was  printed  in  Spain,  and  all  the 
others  have  had  their  origin  and  source  here ;  so  that, 
as  the  arch-heretic  of  so  mischievous  a  sect,  I  think  he 
should,  without  a  hearing,  be  condemned  to  the  fire.' 
'  No,  Sir,'  said  the  barber,  ^  for  I,  too,  have  heard  that 
it  is  the  best  of  all  the  books  of  its  kind  that  have 
been  written,  and,  therefore,  for  its  singularity,  it 
ought  to  be  forgiven.'  *  That  is  the  truth,'  answered 
the  curate, '  and  so  let  us  spare  it  for  the  present'  — 
a  decision  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  confirmed  by 
posterity,  and  precisely  for  the  reason  Cervantes  has 
assigned.^ 

But  before  Montalvo  published  his  translation  of  the 
Amadis,  and  perhaps  before  he  had  made  it,  he  had 

Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  5.    Cer-  dis,  two  opinions  are  worth  citing.  The 

vantes,  however,  is  nii.staken  iu  his  bib-  first,  on  its  style,  iabythetievereanony- 

lio(rm]>hv,  when  he  says  that  the  Ama-  inous  author  of  the  "Uialogode  lasLou* 

(liswjus  i\u>  first  book  of  chivalry  printed  guas,"  temp.  Charles  V.,  w-ho,  after dis- 

iu  Spain.    It  has  often  been  noteil  that  cu.ssingtheeeneralchanicterof  the  book, 

tills  di.stinctiou  belongs  to  *'Tirant  lo  adds,  '*It  should  bo  read  by  those  who 

Hlanch,"  1490;  though  Southey  (Cm-  wish  to  learn  our  language.'*  (Mayans 

niuna,  li^mdon,  181*2,  12mo,  Tom.  II.  ySiscar,0rigene6,  Madrid,  1737,  12mo, 

J).  -219)  thinks    there  is  a  total  want  Tom.  II.  p.  163.)  The  other,  on  itain- 

of  tlie  s]»irit  of  rhivalr>' "  in  it ;  and  it  vention  and  story,  is  by  Tornnato  Tasao, 

sliould  further  \)o  uoteti  now,  as  curious  who  says  of  the  AmacUs,  "  in  the  opin- 

fiu  ts,  tliat  "Tirantlo  Blanch,"  thou^jh  ion  of  man}%  and  narticularly  in  mv 

it  appfari'd  in  Valenciau  in  1490,  m  own  opinion,  it  is  tne  most  beautiful, 

('a>tilian  in  1511,  and  in  Italian  in  and  (Mfrhaps  the  most  profitable^  story 

was  yet,  like  the  Amadis,  origi-  of  its  kind  that  can  be  read,  because 

iially  written  in  Portuguese,  to  please  a  in  its  sentuuent  and  tone  it  leaves 

Portupit'M*  ]irinee,  an(l  that  this  Portu-  others  behind  it,  and  in  the  variety  of 

gue.se  original  is  now  lost;  —all  re-  its  incidents  Welds  to  none  written  be- 

niiirkahlt-  coineidenees.     (See  note  on  fore  or  since.'    (ApcJiOgia  delia  (ieru»- 

Cliap.  XVII.  of  this  Period.)    On  the  lemme,  Opere,  Pisa,  1824>  Sro,  Tom. 

|)oint  of  the  general  merits  of  the  Ama-  X.  p.  7.) 
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written  a  continuation,  which  he  announced  in  the  Pref- 
«ace  to  the  Amadis  as  its  fifth  book.  It  is  an  original 
work,  about  one  third  part  as  long  as  the  Amadis,  and 
contains  the  story  of  the  son  of  that  hero  and  Oriana, 
named  Esplandian,  whose  birth  and  education  had  al- 
ready been  given  in  the  account  of  his  father's  adven- 
tures, and  constitute  one  of  its  pleasantest  episodes. 
But,  as  the  ciurate  says,  when  he  comes  to  this  romance 
^in  Don  Quixote's  library,  "  the  merits  of  the  father 
must  not  be  imputed  to  the  son.''  The  story  of 
JJsplandian  has  neither  freshness,  spirit,  nor 
dignity  in  it.  It  opens  at  the  point  *  where  he  *  208 
is  left  in  the  original  fiction,  just  armed  as  a 
knight,  and  is  filled  with  his  adventures  as  he  wanders 
about  the  world,  and  with  the  supernumerary  achieve- 
ments of  his  father  Amadis,  who  survives  to  the  end 
of  the  whole,  and  sees  his  son  made  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  he  himself  having  long  before  become 
King  of  Great  Britain  by  the  death  of  Lisuarte.^ 

But,  from  the  beginning,  we  find  two  mistakes  com- 
mitted, which  run  through  the  whole  work.  Amadis, 
represented  as  still  alive,  fills  a  large  part  of  the 
canvas ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Esplandian  is  made 
to^perform  achievements  intended  to  be  more  brilliant 
than  his  father's,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  only  more  ex- 
travagant.    From  this  sort  of  emulation,  the  work 


^  I  possess  of  **  Esplandian  '*  the  very 
rare  edition  printed  at  Burgos,  in  folio, 
double  columns,  1587,  by  Simon  de 
Agaaya.  It  fills  136  leaves,  and  is 
di^nded  into  184  chaptera.  As  in  the 
other  editions  1  have  seen  mentioned, 
or  have  noticed  in  public  libraries,  it  is 
calle<l  **  Las  Sergis  del  muy  Esfor^ado 
Cava  Hero  Esplandian,"  in  order  ix>  give 
it  the  learned  api>earance  of  having 
really  been  translated,  as  it  pretends 
to  be,  from  the  Greek  of  Master  Elisa- 
bad  ; —  **Sergas*'  being  evidently  an 
awkward  corruption  of  the  Greek'Epya, 


works  or  achievements.  Allusions  are 
made  to  it,  as  to  a  continuation,  in  the 
Amadis,  Lib.  IV.  ;  besides  which,  in 
Lib.  III.  cap.  4,  we  have  the  birth  and 
baptism  of  Esplandian  ;  in  Lib.  111.  c. 
8,  his  man'ellous  growth  and  progress  ; 
and  so  on,  till,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
romance,  he  is  anned  as  a  knight.  So 
that  the  E>plandian  is,  in  the  strictest 
manner,  a  continuation  of  the  Amadis. 
Southey  (Omniana,  Vol.  I.  p.  145)  thinks 
there  is  some  eiTor  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  Esplandian.  If  there  is,  I 
think  it  is  merely  typographical. 
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becomes  a  succession  of  absurd  and  fHgid  impossibili- 
ties. Many  of  the  characters  of  the  Amadis  are  pre- 
served in  it,  like  Lisuarte,  who  is  rescued  out  of  a 
mysterious  imprisonment  by  Esplandian,  as  his  first 
adventure ;  Urganda,  who,  from  a  graceful  fairy,  be- 
comes a  savage  enchantress ;  and  "  the  great  master 
Elisabad,"  a  man  of  learning  and  a  priest,  whom  we 
first  knew  as  the  leech  of  Amadis,  and  who  is  now  the 
pretended  biographer  of^his  son,  writing,  as  he  says,  in^ 
Greek.  But  none  of  them,  and  none  of  the  charac- 
ters invented  for  the  occasion,  are  managed  with  skill.. 

The  scene  of  the  whole  work  is  laid  chiefly  in  the 
East,  amidst  battles  w^ith  Turks  and  Mohammedans; 
thus  showing  to  what  quarter  the  minds  of  men  were 
turned  when  it  w^as  written,  and  what  were  the  dan- 
gers apprehended  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  even  in  its 

westernmost  borders,  during  the  century  after 
*  209   the  fall  of  Constantinople.    But  *  all  reference 

to  real  history  or  real  geography  was  appar- 
ently thought  inappropriate,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstances,  that  a  certain  Calafria,  queen  of  the 
island  of  California,  is  made  a  formidable  enemy  of 
Christendom  through  a  large  part  of  the  story,  and 
that  Constantinople  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been 
l)esie<i;ed  by  three  millions  of  heathen.  Nor  is  the 
stylo  better  than  the  story.  The  eloquence  which  is 
found  in  many  passages  of  the  Amadis  is  not  found  at 
all  in  P]splandian.  On  the  contrary,  large  portions  of 
it  are  written  in  a  low  and  meagre  style,  and  the 
iliynied  arfruments  prefixed  to  many  of  the  chapters 
are  \  tliinjr  but  poetry,  and  quite  inferior  to  the  few 
passages  of  verse  scattered  through  the  Amadis.* 

Tln  Tf  an'  two  Ctmri'moi  in  Amadis  wthstanding  something  of  the  conceita 
(Lib.  II.  c.  S  aud  c.  11),  which,  not-    of  their  time,  in  the  Provcnval  manner, 
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The  oldest  edition  of  the  Esplandian  now  known  to 
exist  was  printed  in  1521,  and  five  others  appeared 
before  the  end  of  the  century;  so  that  it  seems  to 
hjfve  enjoyed  its  full  share  of  popular  favor.  At  any 
rate,  the  example  it  set  was  quickly  followed.  Its 
principal  personages  were  made  to  figure  again  in  a 
series  of  connected  romances,  each  having  a  hero 
descended  from  Amadis,  who  passes  through  adven- 
tures more  incredible  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  then  gives  place,  we  know  not  why,  to  a  son  still 
more  extravagant,  and,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used,  still 
more  impossible,  than  his  father.  Thus,  under  the 
date  of  1526,  we  have  the  sixth  book  of  Amadis  de 
Gaula,  called  "  The  History  of  Florisando,"  his  nephew, 
which  is  followed  by  the  still  more  wonderfid  "Lisuarte 
of  Greece,  Son  of  Esplandian,"  and  the  most  wonderful 
"Amadis  of  Greece,"  making  respectively  the  seventh 
and  eighth  books.  To  these  succeeded  "  Don  Florisel 
de  Niquea,"  and  "  Anaxartes,"  his  brother,  whose  his- 
tory, with  that  of  the  children  of  the  last,  fills  three 
books  ;  and  finally  we  have  the  twelfth  book,  or  "  The 
Great  Deeds  in  Arms  of  that  Bold  Knight,  Don  Silves 
de  la  Selva,"  which  was  printed  in  1549 ;  thus 
*  giving  proof  how  extraordinary  was  the  sue-  *  210 
cess  of  the  whole  series,  since  its  date  allows 
hardly  half  a  century  for  the  production  in  Spanish  of 
all  these  vast  romances,  most  of  which,  during  the 
same  period,  appeared  in  several,  and  some  of  them 
in  many  editions. 

Nor  did  the  effects  of  the  passion  thus  awakened 
stop  here.    Other  romances  appeared,  nearly  akin  to 


are  quite  chaniiin^,  and  oii^rht  to  be 
pUcetl  among  the  similar  ('(nuionea  in 
the  "  FloresU  "  of  Bohl  de  Faber.  Tin* 
Uft  begins,  — 


Leonoreta,  fin  roMta, 
nianca  sobre  toda  flor ; 
Kin  romta,  no  me  meta 


Kn  tal  cuj  ta  Tuattro  amor. 
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the  same  family,  such  as  "  Lepolemo,  Knight  of  tlie 
Cross,"  in  1543,  and  its  continuation,  "Leandro  the 
Fair,''  in  1563,  both  by  Pedro  de  Luxan,  and  the  last 
fonictimes  called  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Amadis. 
iflixuy  more,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  followed  in 
ra])i(l  succession.  In  France,  where  they  were  all 
translated  successively,  as  they  appeared  in  Spain,  and 
became  instantly  famous,  the  proper  series  of  the 
Amadis  romances  were  stretched  out  into  twenty-four 
books ;  after  all  which,  a  certain  Sieur  Duverdier, 
grieved  that  many  of  them  came  to  no  regular  catas- 
trophe, collect<3d  the  scattered  and  broken  threads  of 
their  multitudinous  stories,  and  brought  them  all  to  an 
orderly  sequence  of  conclusions,  in  seven  large  volumes, 
under  the  comprehensive  and  appropriate  name  of  the 
"  Roman  des  Romans."  And  so  ends  the  history  of 
the  Portuguese  type  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  as  it  was 
originally  presented  to  the  world  in  the  Spanish 
romances  of  chivalry ;  a  fiction  which,  considering  the 
passionate  admiration  it  so  long  excited,  and  the  in- 
Huence  it  has,  with  little  merit  of  its  own,  exercised 
on  the  poetry  and  romance  of  modem  Europe  ever 
:  ince,  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  no  parallel  in  literary 
Jiistory.2*> 

T!io  whole  sulyoct  of  tliesc  twelve  most  of  the  otherR,  wis  printed,  cannot, 
iKioks  of  Amadis  m  SiMinish  and  the  1  presume,  b«  determined.  One  of  Em- 
twciity-lbur  in  French  belongs  rather  plundian,  of  1610,  is  mentioned  by  N. 
to  l>i  1)1  i();(ra])hy  than  to  literary  history,  Antonio,  but  by  nobody  else  in  the 
and  i?>  aiuon«^  the  most  oljscure  points  century  and  a  half  that  have  since 
in  Ixith.  Tho  twelve  Spanish  ix)oks  elapsed;  and  lie  is  so  inaccurate  in 
art'  sjud  l»y  Rniuet  never  to  have  Iwen  sucdi  matters  that  his  authority  is  not 
all  M'.  n  hy  any  one  bibliof^raplier.  I  sufficient.  In  the  same  way,  he  is  the 
have  scrn,  I  iH-lieve,  seven  or  eight  of  only  authority  for  an  edition  in  1525 
tln  ni,  an(l  own  the  only  two  for  whi<  h  of  tlie  seventh  book,  —  **  Lisuarte  of 
any  i«'al  valiu-  has  evt  r  l»een  claimed,  Oreece."  But,  as  the  twelfth  book 
-  thf  Amadis  dc  Oaula,  in  the  rare  was  certainly  printed  in  1549,  the  only 
ami  wt  ll-]uintfd  tiiition  of  Venice,  fact  of  much  importance  is  settled ; 
lii'^'A,  folio,  and  the  £s]dandian,  in  namely,  that  the  whole  twelve  were 
tin*  nion-  ran',  but  very  coarse,  eili-  published  in  Spain  in  the  course  of 
tion  already  referred  to.  When  the  about  half  a  eentuiy.  For  all  the  con- 
earliest  edition  of  either  of  them,  or  of    ous  learuing  on  the  sutgect,  however, 
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*The  state  of  manners  and  opinion  in  Spain,  *211 
however,  which  produced  this  extraordinary 
series  of  romances,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  fertile  in 
other  fictitious  heroes,  less  brilliant,  perhaps,  in  their 
fame  than  was  Amadis,  but  with  the  same  general 
qualities  and  attributes.  And  such,  indeed,  was  the 
case.  Many  romances  of  chivalry  appeared  in  Spain 
soon  after  the  success  of  this  their  great  leader ;  and 
others  followed  a  little  later.  The  first  of  all  of  them 
in  consequence,  if  not  in  date,  is  "  Palmerin  de  Oliva'' ; 
a  personage  the  more  important,  because  he  had  a 
train  of  descendants  that  place  him,  beyond  all  doubt, 
next  in  dignity  to  Amadis. 

The  Palmerin  has  generally  been  regarded  as  Portu- 
guese in  its  origin ;  but  this  is  not  true.  It  was  the 
work  —  strange  to  say  —  of  a  carpenter's  daughter  in 
Burgos,  and  was  first  printed  at  Salamanca,  in  1511. 
It  was  successful  at  once.  Several  editions  were  pub- 
lished, and  translations  followed  in  Italian  and  French. 
A  continuation,  too,  by  the  same  fair  author,  appeared, 
called,  in  form,  "  The  Second  Book  of  Palmerin," 
which  treats  of  the  achievements  of  his  sons,  Prima- 
leon  and  Polendos,  and  of  which  we  have  an  edition 
dated  in  1516.  Xhe  external  appearances  of  the 
Palmerin,  therefore,  announce  at  once  an  imitation  of 
the  Amadis.  The  internal  are  no  less  decisive.  Its 
hero,  we  are  told,  was  grandson  to  a  Greek  emperor  in 
jConstantinople,  but,  being  illegitimate,  was  exposed 

see  an  article  by  Salva,  in  tlie  RpjuTto-  be  deemed  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 

rio  Americano,  I^ndres,  Agosto  de  1827,  Amadis,  Oayangos,  in  his  translation 

pp.  29-39;  F.  A,  Ebert.  I^'xicon,  Leip-  of  this  History,  has  shown  (Tom.  I. 

zig,  1821,  4to,  Nos.  479-489  ;  Hnim  t,  Madrid,  1851,  pp,  522,  523)  that  it  is 

article  Anmdis ;  and  especially  the  re-  not  a  continuation  of  that  famous  ro- 

markable  discussion,  already  ref«MTed  mance  at  all,  but,  as  suggested,  of  the 

to,  by  F.  W.  v.  Schmidt,  in  the  Wie-  I^polemo  mentioned  again  /»«/,  Chap- 

iier  Jrthrbucher,  Baud  XXXI II.  1826.  ter  XII.    It  was  printed  at  Toledo  in 

Sint'e  I  expressed  the  doubt  in  the  1563. 
text  whether  "  Leandro  el  Bel  "  were  to 
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by  his  mother,  immediately  after  his  birth,  on  a  moun- 
tain, where  he  was  found  in  an  osier  cradle  among 
olive  and  palm  trees,  by  a  rich  cultivator  of  bees,  who 
carried  him  home  and  named  him  Palmerin  de  Oliva, 
or  Olivia,  from  the  place  where  he  was  discovered.  He 
soon  gives  token  of  his  high  birth ;  and,  making  him- 
self famous  by  numberless  exploits,  in  Germany, 
*212  *  England,  and  the  East,  against  heathen  and 
enchanters,  he  at  last  reaches  Constantinople, 
where  he  is  recognized  by  his  mother,  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  is  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  and  inherits  the  crown  of  Byzan- 
tium. The  adventures  of  Primaleon  and  Polendos  are 
in  the  same  vein,  and  were  succeeded  by  those  of 
Platir,  grandson  of  Palmerin,  which  were  printed  as 
early  as  1533.  All,  taken  together,  therefore,  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  Amadis  was  their  model,  however 
much  they  may  have  fallen  short  of  its  merits.* 

The  next  in  the  series,  "  Palmerin  of  England,"  son 
of  Don  Duarde,  or  Edward,  King  of  England,  and  Fle- 
rida,  a  daughter  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  is  a  more  for- 
midable rival  to  the  Amadis  than  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors. For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  fii-st  written  in  Portuguese,  and  was  generally 
attributed  to  Francisco  Moraes,  who  certainly  published 
it  in  that  hniguage  at  Evora,  in  1567,  and  whose  allega- 
tion that  he  had  translated  it  from  the  French,  though 
now  known  to  be  true,  was  supposed  to  be  only  a 
modest  concealment  of  his  own  merits.    But  a  copy 

LilvJ*  \vhnt('ver  relates  to  th«»  series  Fermrio,  Romand  di  Ciivallerm,  Tom. 

ot  the  Amadis,  the  aceount  of  tlie  Pal-  IV.  pp.  25rt,  etc.  ;  ami  Clemenein,  notes 

lueriiis  is  very  ohseure.     Materials  for  to  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  pp.  124,  IS;*, 

it  i\rv  to  h«'  fouiul  in  N.  Anttuiit).  Bib-  Wolf,  however,  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbii- 

liotlHM-.i  Novii,  Tom.  11.  ]).  39:3  ;  in  Sal-  eher(1832.  Vol.  LIX.  m».  48-50), girw 

va,  KriH'rtorio  Amerieano,  Tom.  IV.  an  exact  account  of  the  flrat  romaner, 

pp.      etc. ;  Brunet,  article  Paln.erin  ;  and  of  ita  author  and  ita  continoatiun. 
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of  the  Spanish  original,  printed  at  Toledo,  in  two 
parts,  in  1547  and  1548,  has  been  discovered,  and  at 
the  end  of  its  dedication  are  a  few  verses  addressed  by 
the  author  to  the  reader,  announcing  it,  in  an  acrostic, 
to  be  the  work  of  Luis  Hurtado,  known  to  have  been, 
at  that  time,  a  poet  in  Toledo.^ 

•Regarded  as  a  work  of  art,  Palmerin  of  *213 
England  is  second  only  to  the  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
among  the  romances  of  chivalry.  Like  that  great  pro- 
totype of  the  whole  class,  it  has  among  its  actors  two 
brothers,  —  Palmerin,  the  faithful  knight,  and  Florian, 
the  free  gallant,  —  and,  like  that,  it  has  its  great 
magician,  Deliante,  and  its  perilous  isle,  where  occur 
not  a  few  of  the  most  agreeable  adventures  of  its 
heroes.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  favorably  distin- 
guished from  its  model.  There  is  more  sensibility  to 
the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  in  it,  and  often  an 
easier  dialogue,  with  quite  as  good  a  drawing  of  indi- 


^  The  fate  of  Palmerin  of  Englaud 
luLs  been  a  veiy  vstrange  one.  Until  a 
few  years  since,  the  only  question  was, 
whether  it  were  originally  French  or 
Portuguese ;  for  the  oldest  forms  in 
which  it  was  then  known  to  exist 
were  :  1,  The  French  by  Jacuues  Vi- 
ceut,  1553,  and  the  Italian  by  Manibri- 
no  Koseo,  1555,  both  of  which  claimed 
to  hf,  tniiLslations  from  the  Spanish  ; 
and  2,  the  Portuguese  by  Moraes,  1567, 
which  claimed  to  be  translated  from  the 
French.  In  general,  it  was  siipiwsed  to 
be  the  work  of  Moraes,  who,  having 
long  hv^d  in  France,  was  thought  to 
have  famished  his  manuscript  to  the 
French  translator  (Barbosa,  Hib.  Lus., 
Tom.  II.  J).  209),  and,  under  this  per- 
suasion, it  was  published  as  his,  in  Por- 
tuguese', at  Lis]K)n,  in  three  handsome 
volumes,  small  4to,  1786,  and  in  Eng- 
lish by  Southey,  London,  1807,  4  vols. 
12mo.  Even  Clemencin  (ed.  Don  Quix- 
ote, Tom.  1.  pp.  125,  126),  if  he  did  not 
think  it  to  be  the  work  of  Momes,  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  Portu- 
guese. At  last,  however,  Salva  found 
a  cony  of  the  lost  Spanish  original, 
which  settles  the  question,  and  places 


the  date  of  the  work  in  1547-48,  To- 
ledo, 2  toni.  folio.  ( Repertorio  Ameri- 
cano, Tom.  IV.  pp.  42-46.  Antonio, 
Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  44.)  A  work 
f»artly  like  the  Danza  General  (se«  anUf 
Chapter  V.),  which  was  begun  by  Mi- 
chael de  Carvajal,  and  finished  by  Luis 
Hurtado,  was  printed  in  1557,  with  the 
title  of  "  Cortes  del  Casto  Amor  y  de  la 
Muerte."  Hui-tado,  also,  translated  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  See  the  S])an- 
ish  translation  of  this  History  (Tom.  11. 
pp.  527  -  536),  where  he  is  noticed  as  a 
writer  of  rude  dramas  about  1552,  be- 
ginning with  the  **  Policiana,"  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Cele«tina,  which  he  pub- 
lished when  he  was  only  seventeen  years 
old.  This  last  fact  is  from  Barrera  (p. 
188),  who  adds  that  Hurtado  was  only 
eighteen  when  lie  published  the  Pal- 
merin. But  there  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  about  this  Policiana  recorded 
by  Barrera  (p.  193)  and  the  Policiana 
of  Fernandez,  minutely  descril)ed  by 
Gavangos  in  the  translation  of  this 
work  (Tom.  I.  pp.  525-628).  Indeed, 
the  whole  account  of  Hurtado  is  very 
strange.  See  po9t  on  Fernandez,  Chap. 
XI 11.  note  26. 
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vidiial  characters.  But  it  has  greater  faults;  for  \U 
movenieut  is  less  natural  and  spirited,  and  it  is  crowded 
with  an  unreasonable  number  of  knights,  and  an  in- 
terminable series  of  duels,  battles,  and  exploits,  all  of 
w^hich  claim  to  be  founded  on  authentic  English  chron- 
icles, and  to  be  true  history,  thus  affording  new  proof 
of  the  connection  between  the  old  chronicles  and  the 
oldest  romances.  Cervantes  admired  it  excessively. 
"  Let  this  Palm  of  England,"  says  his  curate,  "  be  cared 
for  and  preserved,  as  a  thing  singular  in  its  kind,  and 
let  a  casket  be  made  for  it,  like  that  which  Alexander 
found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  and  destined  to 
keep  in  it  the  works  of  the  poet  Homer  ;  praise,  no 
doubt,  nuich  stronger  than  can  now  seem  reasonable, 
but  marking,  at  least,  the  sort  of  estimation  in  which 
the  romance  itself  must  have  been  generally  held, 
when  the  Don  Quixote  appeared. 

But  the  family  of  Pahnerin  had  no  further  success 
in  Spain.  A  third  and  fourth  part,  indeed,  containing 
"  The  Adventures  of  Duardos  the  Second,"  appeared 
in  Portuguese,  written  by  Diogo  Fernandez,  in  1587; 

and  a  fifth  and  sixth  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
*214   ten  by  Alvares  do  *Oriente,  a  contemporary 

poet  of  no  mean  reputation.  But  the  last  two 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  printed,  and  none  of  them 
were  much  known  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native 
country.^  The  Palmerins,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  merits  of  one  of  them,  failed  to  obtain  a  fame  or  a 
succession  that  could  enter  into  competition  with  those 
of  Amadis  and  his  descendants. 

liiirlM)sa,  Bil>.  Ln.sit.,  Tom.  I.  p.    given  before  we  nroceed  farther.  lU 


Tint  '*  Hibliothi't  a  His|>ana*'  luuj  al-  first  by  the  care  of  Francisco  Jiinenex,» 

ready  U't'u  rvW-irrd  to  more  than  once  blind  teachfr  of  singular  nierit,  att4bcbe«l 

in  tins  iliaptt  r,  and  must  so  often  I>e  to  the  College  of  St.  Thomaa  in  thiit 

nliid  on  ii>  an  antliority  hm-aftcr,  that  city;  and  aaerwarda  at  SaUuiauca, 

some  noti(  «>  of  its  claims  should  be  where  he  devoted  himaelf  with  ancoeiB 


(>:»:>,  Tom.  II.  p.  17. 


Seville,  in  1617.    He  was  educated. 
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to  the  study  of  history  and  canon  law. 
VThen  he  had  completed  an  honorable 
career  at  the  University,  he  returned 
home  and  lived  chiefly  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Benedictines,  where  he  had  been 
bred,  and  where  an  abundant  and  curi- 
ous library  furnished  him  with  means 
for  study,  which  he  used  with  eagerness 
and  a:ssiduity. 

He  was  not,  however,  in  haste  to  l)e 
known.  He  published  nothing  till  1659, 
when,  at  the  age  of  forty -two,  he  print- 
e<i  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Punishment 
of  Exile,  a  work  of  merit ;  and,  the 
same  year,  was  appointed  to  the  hon- 
onible  and  imjwrtant  post  of  General 
Agent  of  Philip  IV.  at  Rome.  But 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  in  the  public  service,  and  filled 
places  of  no  little  responsibility.  In 
Korae  he  lived  eighteen  yeai-s,  collect- 
ing about  him  a  library  siiid  to  have 
been  second  in  importjince  only  to  that 
of  the  Vatican,  and  devoting  all  his 
leisure  to  the  studies  he  loved.  At  the 
end  of  that  periml,  he  returned  to  Ma- 
drid, and  continued  there  in  honorable 
employments  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curretf  in  1684.  He  left  behind  him 
several  works  in  manuscript,  of  which 
his  **Censura  de  Historias  Fabulosas" 

—  an  examination  and  exposure  of  sev- 
eral forged  chronicles  wnich  had  ap- 
peared in  the  preceding  century  —  was 
first  ]>ublished  by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  and 
must  Ik*  noticed  hereafter. 

But  his  greAt  labor  —  the  labor  of 
his  life  and  of  his  fondest  preference 

—  wa.-*  his  literar)'  history  or  his  own 
country.  He  began  it  in  his  youth 
while  he  was  still  living  with  the  Bene- 
dictines, —  an  order  in  the  Romish 
Chiin  h  honorably  distinguished  by  its 
zeal  in  the  history  of  letters,  —  and  he 
c^mtinued  it,  employing  on  his  task  all 
the  resources  which  his  own  large  li- 
brary and  the  libraries  of  the  capitals  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Christian  woqid  could 
furnish  him,  down  to  the  moment  of 
his  death.  He  ilivided  it  into  two 
parts.  The  first,  beginning  with  the 
age  of  Augustu.s,  and  coming  down  to 
the  year  1500,  was  found,  after  his 
death,  digested  into  the  fonn  of  a  regu- 
lar history ;  but,  as  his  ])ecuniary  means 
during  his  lifetime  had  been  entirely 
devotwl  to  the  purchaw  of  books,  it 
was  published  by  his  friend,  Cardinal 
Aguirre,  at  Rome,  in  16i>6.  The  sec- 
ond i»art,  which  hatl  iM'en  already 
printed  there  in  1672,  is  thrown  into 


the  form  of  a  dictionair,  whose  sepa- 
rate articles  are  arranged,  like  those  in 
most  other  Spanish  works  of  the  same 
sort,  under  the  baptismal  names  of  their 
subjects,  — an  honorshowntothesiiints, 
which  renders  the  use  of  such  dictiona- 
ries somewhat  inconvenient,  even  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Antonio's,  full  indexes 
are  added,  which  facilitate  a  reference 
to  the  respective  articles  by  the  ni(»i(; 
common  arrangement,  according  to  the 
surnames. 

Of  both  parts  an  excellent  edition 
was  published,  by  order  of  Charles  111., 
in  the  original  Latin,  at  Madrid,  in 
1787  and  1788,  in  four  volumes,  folio, 
commonly  known  as  the  **  Bibliotheca 
Vetus  et  Nova "  of  NicoUis  Antonio ; 
the  first  being  enriched  with  notes  by 
Perez  l^yer,  a  leame<l  Valencian,  long 
theheadof  the  Royal  Library,  at  Madri<l ; 
and  the  last  receiving  additions  from 
Antonio's  own  manuscripts  that  bring 
down  his  notices  of  Spanish  writers  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1684.  In  the 
earlier  jwrtion,  embracing  the  names  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  authoi-s,  little 
remains  to  be  desii-ed,  so  far  as  the 
Roman  or  the  ecclesiastical  *  liter-  *  215 
ary  history  of  Spain  is  concerned ; 
but  for  the  Arabic  we  must  go  to  Ca- 
siri  and  Oavangos,  and  for  the  Jewish 
to  Castro  and  Amador  de  los  Rios ;  while, 
for  the  proper  Spanish  literatui-e  that 
existed  befoi-e  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
manuscripts  discovered  since  the  care- 
ful labors  of  Bayer  furnish  imi>ortant 
additions.  In  the  latter  iwrtion,  which 
contains  notices  of  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand writers  of  the  best  period  of  S)>an- 
ish  literature,  we  have,  notwithstand- 
ing the  occasional  inaccuracies  and 
oversights  inevitable  in  a  work  so  vas' 
and  so  various,  a  monument  of  indus- 
ti7,  fairness,  and  fidelity,  for  whicli 
those  who  most  use  it  will  always  be 
most  gi-ateful.  The  two,  taken  together, 
constitute  their  author,  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable question,  the  father  and  founder 
of  the  literary  history  of  his  country. 

See  the  lives  of  Antonio  prefixed  by 
Mayans  to  the  **  Historias  Fabulosas  ' 
(Valencia,  1742,  fol.),  and  by  Bayer  to 
the  Bibliotheca  Vetus,"  in  1787  ;  aUo 
L'Kspagne  litteraire  [by  Nicohis  Bri- 
cairc],  1774,  Tom.  IV.  p.  27.  The 
Pivfuce  to  Antonio's  Bibliotheca  Nova 
was  translated  by  Don  Manuel  Benito 
Fiel  de  Aguilar,  and  published,  with 

§ood  notes,  in  a  small  volume  at  Ma- 
rid,  in  1787. 
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OTHER  ROMANCES  OP  CHIVALRY.  —  LEPOLBMO. — TRAN8LATIO!f8  FROM  THE 
FRENCH.  —  RELIGIOUS  ROMANCES.  —  CATALLERIA  CELESTIAL.  —  FKRIOb 
DURING  WHICH  ROMANCES  OF  CHIVALRY  PREVAILED.  —  THEIR  NI'MIIEB  — 
THEIR  FOUNDATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOGIETT. — THE  PAB8IOK  FOR  THEM. 
—  THEIR  FXTE. 

Although  the  Palmerins  failed  as  rivals  of  the 
great  family  of  Amadis,  they  were  not  without  their 
influence  and  consideration.  Like  the  other  works  of 
their  class,  and  more  than  most  of  them,  they  helped 
to  increase  the  passion  for  fictions  of  chivalry  in 
general,  which,  overbearing  every  other  in  the  Penin- 
sula, was  now  busily  at  work  producing  romances,  both 
original  and  translated,  that  astonish  us  alike  by  their 
number,  their  length,  and  their  absurdities.  Of  those 
originally  Spanish,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  after  set- 
ting aside  the  two  series  belonging  to  the  families  of 
Amadis  and  Palmerin,  to  collect  the  titles  of  above 
fifty,  all  produced  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  them  are  still  more  or  less  familiar 
to  us,  by  their  names  at  least,  such  as  "Belianis  of 
Greece  "  and  "  Olivante  de  Laura,"  which  are  found  m 
Don  Quixote's  library,  and  "  Felixmarte  of  Hircania," 
wlii(!h  was  once,  we  are  told,  the  summer  reading  of 
Dr.  Johnson.^    But,  in  general,  like  "  The  Renowned 

1  liislio]!  P«<r<'y  says  that  Dr.  John-  On'oia  "  I  have  a  copy  in  folio,  printMl 

son  n      *' Ft  lixniartr  of  Uircaiiia"  at  Hiiiyos  in  l^S?  ;  out  I  have  never 

<|uit«'  iliioufili,  wlu-n  at  his  ]Nirsona*;L*-  Ixhmi  ahlt*  to  do  for  it  what  Dr.  JohDMm 

li(Mi<. ,  one  sniuiiMT.    It  may  U'  ilouhii-J  did  for  *'  Felixmarte  de  Hircauia."  It 

>vli«  th' I- tlu*  ImkiU  lias  U'l-n  HMul  through  ha.s,  however,  evidently   not  wanted 

siiK  f  l»y  any  Kii<;li>liman.    (Uoswrll's  ivadern,  for,  thongh  it  lieam  no  mark 

l,it*<-,  •il.  (Yokrr,  London,  ls:U,  Svo,  of  rough  treatment,  it  is  almost  com- 

Vol.  1.  \K  J  I.)    Of  the  "  Belianis  de  pletely  used  up.    Its  author  was  Jero- 
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Knight  Cifar  "  and  « The  Valorous  Don  Florando  of 
England,"  their  very  titles  sound  strangely  to 
*our  ears,  and  excite  no  interest  when  we  hear  *217 
tluMn  repeated.  Most  of  them,  it  may  be 
added,  —  perhaps  all,  —  deserve  the  oblivion  into 
which  they  have  fallen ;  though  some  have  merits 
which,  in  the  days  of  their  popularity,  placed  them 
near  the  best  of  those  already  noticed. 

Among  the  latter  is  "  The  Invincible  Knight  Lepo- 
lemo,  called  the  Knight  of  the  Cross  and  Son  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,"  a  romance  which  was  published 
as  early  as  1543,  and,  besides  drawing  a  continuation 
after  it,  was  reprinted  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  translated  into  French  and  Italian.^  It  is  a 
striking  book  among  those  of  its  class,  not  only  from 
the  variety  of  fortunes  through  which  the  hero  passes, 
but,  in  some  degree,  from  its  general  tone  and  purpose. 
In  his  infimcy  Lepolemo  is  stolen  from  the  shelter  of 
the  throne  to  which  he  is  heir,  and  completely  lost  for 
a  long  period.  During  this  time  he  lives  among  the 
heathen;  at  first  in  slavery,  and  afterwards  as  an 
honorable  knight-adventurer  at  the  court  of  the  Soldan. 
By  his  courage  and  merit  he  rises  to  great  distinction, 
jind,  while  on  a  journey  through  France,  is  recognized 
by  his  own  family,  who  happen  to  be  there.  Of  course 
he  is  restored,  amidst  a  general  jubilee,  to  his  imperial 
estate. 

In  all  this,  and  especially  in  the  wearisome  series  of 
its  knightly  adventures,  the  Lepolemo  has  a  sufficient 

nimo  Ftirnandez,  and  tlie  book  is  one  used  one  of  1562.     Which  of  these  1 

of  the  most  extravagant  and  absurd  of  have  1  do  not  know,  as  the  eolo))hon  is 

its  class,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ran»st.  gone,  and  there  is  no  date  on  the  title- 

*  Eh>ert  cites  the  first  edition  known  i)age  ;   but  its  type  and  pa|>er  seem 

as  of  Ifi'io  ;  Bowie,  in  the  list  of  his  to  indicate  an  edition  from  Antwerj), 

authorities,  gives  one  of  1534 ;  Clemen-  while  all  the  preceding  were  printed 

cin  says  there  is  one  of  1543  in  the  in  Spain. 
Royal  Libinry  at  Madrid  ;  and  Pellicer 
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resemblance  to  the  other  romances  of  chivalry.  But 
in  two  points  it  differs  from  them.  In  the  first  place, 
it  pretends  to  be  translated  by  Pedro  de  Luxan,  its 
real  author,  from  the  Arabic  of  a  wise  magician  at- 
tjiched  to  the  person  of  the  Sultan ;  and  yet  it  repre- 
sents its  hero  throughout  as  a  most  Christian  knight, 
and  his  father  and  mother,  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
as  giving  the  force  of  their  example  to  encourage 
pilgrinuiges  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  making  the  whole 
story  subserve  the  projects  of  the  Church,  in  the  same 

w-ay,  if  not  to  the  same  degree,  that  Turpin's 
*218   *  Chronicle  had  done.    And  in  the  next  place, 

it  attracts  our  attention,  from  time  to  time,  by 
a  gentle  air  and  touches  of  the  national  manners,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  love  passages  between  the  Knight 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Infanta  of  France,  in  one  of 
which  he  t^ilks  to  her  at  her  grated  balcony  in  the 
night,  as  if  he  were  a  cavalier  of  one  of  Calderon's 
comedies.^  Except  in  these  points,  however,  the 
Lepolemo  is  much  like  its  predecessors  and  followers, 
and  quite  as  tedious. 

Spain,  however,  not  only  gave  romances  of  chivalry 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  large  numbers,  but  received 
also  from  abroad  in  some  good  proportion  to  what  she 
gave.  From  the  first,  the  early  French  fictions  were 
known  in  Spain,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  allusions  to 
them  in  the  "  Amadis  de  Gaula  "  ;  a  circumstance  that 
may  have  been  owing  either  to  the  old  connection 
w  ith  France  through  the  Burgundian  family,  a  branch 
of  which  iilled  the  throne  of  Portugal,  or  to  some 
stranj»:(»  accident,  like  the  one  that  carried  "Palmerin 
do  lu{i:laterra  to  Portugal  from  France  rather  than 
from  Spain,  its  native  country.    At  any  rate,  some- 

«  Sec  Parte  I.  c.  112,  144. 
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what  later,  when  the  passion  for  such  fictions  was 
more  developed,  the  French  stories  were  translated  or 
imitated  in  Spanish,  and  became  a  part,  and  a  favored 
part,  of  the  Uterature  of  the  country.  "  The  Romance 
of  Merlin"  was  printed  very  early,  —  as  early  as  1498, 
—  and  "  The  Romance  of  Tristan  de  Leonnais,"  and 
that  of  the  Holy  Cup,  "  La  Deraanda  del  Sancto  Grial," 
followed  it  as  a  sort  of  natural  sequence.'* 

The  rival  story  of  Charlemagne,  however,  —  perhaps 
from  the  greatness  of  his  name,  —  seems  to  have  been, 
at  last,  more  successful.  It  is  a  translation  directly 
from  the  French,  and  therefore  gives  none  of  those 
accounts  of  his  defeat  at  Roncesvalles  by  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  which,  in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles  and 
ballads,  so  gratified  the  *  national  vanity ;  and  *  219 
contains  only  the  accustomed  stories  of  Oliver 
and  Fierabras  the  Giant;  of  Orlando  and  the  False 
Ganelon ;  relying,  of  course,  on  the  fabulous  Chronicle 
of  Turpin  as  its  chief  authority.  But;  such  as  it  was, 
it  found  great  favor  at  the  time  it  appeared  ;  and  such, 
in  fact,  as  Nicolas  de  Piamonte  gave  it  to  the  world,  in 
1528,  under  the  title  of  "  The  History  of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,"  it  has  been  constantly  reprinted  down 
to  our  own  times,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other 
tale  of  chivalry  to  keep  alive  in  Spain  a  taste  for  such 
reading.^    During  a  considerable  period,  however,  a 

*  "Merlin,"  1498,  "Artus,"  1499,  the  last  referred  to  in  Don  Quixote,  but 

"Tristan,"  1501,  "Sancto  Grial,"  1555,  otherwise  unknown, 

and  "Segunda  Tabla  Redonda,"  1567,  ^  Discussions  on  the  origin  of  these 

would  seem  to  be  the  series  of  them  stories  may  be  found  in  the  Preface  to 

S'ven  by  the  bibliographers.    But  the  the  excellent   edition  of  Einhard  or 

st  cannot,  j)erhaps,  now  be  found,  Eginhard  by  Ideler  (Hamburg,  1839, 

though  mentioned  by  Quadrio,  who,  8vo,  Band  I.  pp.  40-46).    The  very 

in  his  fourth  volume,  has  a  good  deal  name  Roncesvalles  does  not  seem  to 

of  curious  matter  on  these  oM  romances  have  occurred  out  of  S[>ain  till  much 

gen€»rally.     I  do  not  think  it  needful  later.    (Ibid.,  p.  169.)   There  is  an  edi- 

to  notice  others,  such  as  "  Pierres  y  tion  of  the  "Carlo  Magno"  printed  at 

Mairalona,"  1519,  "Tallante  de  Rica-  Madrid,  in  1806,  12mo,  evidently  for 

moDt«,"  and  the  "Conde  Tomillas," —  popular  use.   It  contains  the  same  Pro- 
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few  other  romances  shared  its  popularity.  "  Reynaldos 
de  Montalban,"  for  instance,  always  a  favorite  hero  in 
Spain,  was  one  of  them ;  ^  and  a  little  lat<5r  we  find 
another,  the  story  of  "  Cleoniadez,"  an  invention  of  a 
French  queen  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  first 
gave  to  Froissart  the  love  for  adventure  that  made 
him  a  chroniclerJ 

In  most  of  the  imitations  and  translations  just 
noticed,  the  influence  of  the  Church  is  more  visible 
than  it  is  in  the  class  of  the  original  Spanish  romances. 
This  is  the  case,  from  its  very  subject,  with  the  story 
of  the  Saint  Graal,  and  with  that  of  Charlemagne, 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  taken  from  the  pretended  Arch- 
bisliop  Turpin's  Chronicle,  goes  mainly  to  encourage 
founding  religious  houses  and  making  pious  pilgrim- 
ages. But  the  Church  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
indirect  and  accidental  influence.  Romantic  fiction, 
though  overlooked  in  its  earliest  beginnings,  or  per- 
haps even  punished  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
*  220  in  the  *  person  of  the  Greek  Bishop  to  whom 
we  owe  the  first  proper  romance,*  was  now 
become  important,  and  might  be  made  directly  useful. 

logo  that  GayaHgos  giv<\s  from  the  edi-  Theagencs  aud  Cliariclea,"  writt«*u  in 

tioii  of  ir»7(),  and  wliicli,  no  doubt,  coiiit^s  Gmfk  by  Hi'liodorus,  who  Hvwl  in  the 

down  from  tin*  earliest  edition  of  all.   It  time  of  the  Erapt»n)rs  Theodqsius,  Ari*«- 

is,  I  think,  still  ivprinted,  as  the  work  dins,  and  Honorius.    It  wa<i  well  known 

itself  is.  in  SjMiin  at  the  period  now  8]x>ken  uf, 

®  Thei-e  are  Heveml  editions  of  the  for,  though  it  was  not  printed  in  the 

First  Part  of  it  mentioned  in  Clemen-  original  Wfore  1534,  a  Spaninh  transU- 

cin\s  notes  to  Don  Quixote  (Parte  I.  c.  tion  of  it  ap])eami  as  eariy  as  1554, 

C)  ;  lH'.<>itl«'s  whirh,  it  had  sueees«ion,  anonymously,  and  another,  by  Feixii- 

in  Parts  II.  and  III.,  Iwfon'  I'loS.  nand  de  Mena,  in  1587,  whic£  waa  iv- 

Tin-  '*  riconiadez,"  one  of  the  most  ])ublished  at  least  twiw  in  the  coureeof 

])<»|mlar  stones  in  Euro|)e  for  three  <'en-  thirty  years.    (Nic.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov., 

tiiii«  >,  was  eom|M)stMl  by  Adenez,  at  the  Tom.  1.  p.  880,  and  Conde*8  Catalogue, 

<li(  tation  of  Marie,  rjueen  of  Philij*  III.  London,  1824,  8vo,  Noe.  263,  264.^  It 

of  Fiance,  who  marrit-d  her  in  1272.  has  Injen  said  that  the  Bidbop  preferred 

(Fiinehet,   luM  iieil,  Paris,  l:*Hl,  folio,  to  give  up  his  rank  and  place  rather 

Liv.  II.  (r.  llrJ. )    Froissiirt  ^^ives  a  sim-  than  eonsent  to  have  this  romance,  the 

]»lr  account  of  his  rcadin;^  an<l  aclmiring  work  of  bis  youth,  burned  hv  public 

it  in  his  youth.    (Poesies,  Paris,  1829,  authority.     Erotici  Gneci,  e^.  Mitf»- 

8vo,  i.i>.  2or,,  vw.)  cherlich,  Biponti,  1792,  8vo,  Tom.  11. 

Ihu  "Kthiopiea,"  or  the  "  I^oves  of  p.  viii. 
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Religious  romances,  therefore,  were  written.  In  gen- 
eral, they  were  cast  into  the  form  of  allegories,  like 
"  The  Celestial  Chivalry,"  "  The  Christian  Chivalry," 
The  Knight  of  the  Bright  Star,"  and  "  The  Christian 
History  and  Warfare  of  the  Stranger  Knight^  the  Con- 
queror of  Heaven  ;  —  all  printed  after  the  middle  of 
the  sLxteenth  century,  and  during  the  period  when  the 
passion  for  romances  of  chivalry  was  at  its  height.^ 

One  of  the  oldest  of  them  is  probably  the  most 
curious  and  remarkable  of  the  whole  number.  It  is 
appropriately  called  "  The  Celestial  Chivalry,"  and  was 
written  by  Hieronimo  de  San  Pedro,  at  Valencia,  and 
printed  in  1554,  in  two  thin  folio  volumes.^^  In  his 
Preface,  the  author  declares  it  to  be  his  object  to  drive 
out  of  the  world  the  profane  books  of  chivalry ; 
the  mischief  of  which  *he  illustrates  by  a  *221 
reference  to  Dante's  account  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  First  Part  is 
entitled  "  The  Root  of  the  Fragrant  Rose  "  ;  which,  in- 
stead of  chapters,  is  divided  into  ^  Wonders,"  Maravil- 
ksy  and  contains  an  allegorical  version  of  the  most 

•  Tlie  "Caballeria  Christiana"  was  in  that  year.  But  to  him  is  not  there 
printeti  in  1570,  the  **  Caballero  de  la  attributed  the  *'Caballeria  Cek»stial  "  ; 
Clara  Estrella"  in  1580,  and  the  "Cabal-  nor  does  any  other  Hieronimo  de  San 
lero  Peregririo  "  in  1601.  Besides  these,  Pedro  occur  m  these  collections  of  lives, 
**  Roberto  el  Diablo  "  —  a  story  which  or  in  Nicolas  Antonio,  or  elsewhere  that 
was  famous  throughout  Euroi)e  in  the  I  have  noted.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  I  think,  one  and  the  same  person,  the 
centuries,  and  has  been  revived  in  our  name  of  the  poet  being  sometimes  writ- 
own  times  —  was  known  in  Spain  from  ten  Sentpere,  Sennt  P«*re,  etc.  The  first 
15^50,  and  iH'rhaps  earlier.  (Nic.  Anto-  Part,  or  the  "Pie  de  la  Rosa  fragante," 
nio.  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  251.)  In  was  also  published  at  Antwerjiin  1554, 
France,  it  was  printed  in  1496  (Ebert,  by  Martin  Nucio.  In  the  Preface  the 
No.  19175),  ami  in  England  by  Wyn-  author  intimates  that  he  had  some  dif- 
kyn  de  Wonle.  See  Thoms,  Romances,  ficulty  in  writing  the  Castilian,  because 
London,  1828,  12mo,  Vol.  I.  ]>.  v.  it  was  not  his  native  language.  This 
Who  this  Hier6nimo  de  San  Vvilro  and  other  circumstances  leave  little 
was  is  a  curious  (juestion.  The  Privi-  doubt  that  the  "Carolea"  and  the 
legio  declares  he  was  a  Valencian,  alive  '*  Calmllen'a  Celestial"  were  written  by 
in  1554  ;  and  in  the  Bibliothecas  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Gayangos 
Ximeno  and  Fuster,  under  the  year  notes  a  .Theronim  Sentpere,  a  merchant 
1560,  we  have  Oeronimo  Sempere  given  of  Valencia,  who  presided  at  a  poetical 
as  the  name  of  the  well-known  author  festival  there  in  1533. 
of  the  •*  Carolea,"  a  long  \x)em  printed 
VOL.  I.  17 
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striking  stories  in  the  Old  Testament,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  good  King  Hezekiah,  told  as  the  adven- 
tures of  a  succession  of  knights-errant.  Tlie  Second 
Part  is  divided,  according  to  a  similar  conceit,  into  " 
The  Leaves  of  the  Rose  " ;  and,  beginning  where  the 
preceding  one  ends,  comes  down,  with  the  same  kind 
of  knightly  adventures,  to  the  Saviour's  death  and 
a*scension.  The  Third,  which  is  promised  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Flower  of  the  Rose,"  never  appeared, 
nor  is  it  now  easy  to  understand  where  consistent  mate- 
rials could  have  been  found  for  its  composition ;  the 
Bible  having  been  nearly  exhausted  in  the  two  former 
parts.    But  we  have  enough  without  it 

Its  most  remarkable  allegory,  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  relates  to  the  Saviour,  and  fills  seventy-four 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  one  "  Leaves,"  or  chapters, 
that  constitute  the  Second  Part.  Christ  is  represented 
in  it  as  the  Knight  of  the  Lion ;  hid  twelve  Apostles, 
as  the  twelve  Knights  of  his  Round  Table ;  John  the 
Baptist,  as  the  Knight  of  the  Desert ;  and  Lucifer,  as 
the  Knight  of  the  Serpent ;  —  the  main  history  being 
a  warfare  between  the  Knight  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Serpent.  It  begins  at  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem,  and  ends  on  Mount  Calvary,  involving  in 
its  ])r()gress  almost  every  detail  of  the  Gospel  history, 
and  often  using  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  Every- 
thing, however,  is  forced  into  the  forms  of  a  strange 
and  revolting  allegory.  Thus,  for  the  temptation,  the 
Saviour  wears  the  shield  of  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judiih,  and  rides  on  the  steed  of  Penitence,  given  to 
him  by  Adam.  He  then  tjikes  leave  of  his  mother, 
the  (laughter  of  the  Celestial  Emperor,  like  a  youthful 
knight  going  out  to  his  first  passage  at  arms,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  waste  and  desert  country,  where  he  is 
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sure  to  find  adventures.  On  his  approach,  the  Knight 
of  the  Desert  prepares  himself  to  do  battle ;  but,  per- 
ceiving who  it  is,  humbles  himself  before  his 
coming  prince  and  master.  The  baptism  *  of  *  222 
course  follows ;  that  is,  the  Knight  of  the  Lion 
is  received  into  the  order  of  the  Knighthood  of  Bap- 
tism, in  the  presence  of  an  old  man,  who  turns  out  to 
be  the  Anagogic  Master,  or  the  Interpreter  of  all  Mys- 
teries, and  two  women,  one  young  and  the  other  old. 
All  three  of  them  enter  directly  into  a  spirited  discus- 
sion concerning  the  nature  of  the  rite  they  have  just 
witnessed.  The  old  man  speaks  at  large,  and  explains 
it  as  a  heavenly  allegory.  The  old  woman,  who  proves 
to  be  Sinagoga,  or  the  representation  of  Judaism, 
prefers  the  ancient  ordinance  provided  by  Abraham, 
and  authorized,  a.s  she  says,  by  "  that  celebrated 
Doctor,  Moses,"  rather  than  this  new  rite  of  baptism. 
Tlie  younger  woman  replies,  and  defends  the  new  in- 
stitution. She  is  the  Church  Militant;  and,  the  Knight 
of  the  Desert  deciding  the  point  in  her  favor,  Sina- 
goga goes  off  full  of  anger,  ending  thus  the  first  part 
of  the  action. 

The  great  Anagogic  Master,  according  to  an  under-^ 
standing  previously  had  with  the  Church  Militant,  now 
follows  the  Knight  of  the  Lion  to  the  desert,  and  there 
explains  to  him  the  true  mystery  and  efficacy  of  Chris- 
tian baptism.  After  this  preparation,  the  Knight  enters 
on  his  first  adventure  and  battle  with  the  Knight  of 
the  Serpent,  which  in  all  its  details  is  represented  as  a 
duel,  —  one  of  the  parties  coming  into  the  lists  accom- 
panied by  Abel,  Moses,  and  David,  and  the  other  by 
Cain,  Goliath,  and  Haman.  Each  of  the  speeches 
recorded  in  the  Evangelists  is  here  made  an  arrow-shot 
or  a  sword-thrust;  the  scene  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
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temple,  and  the  promises  made  there,  are  brought  in 
as  far  as  their  incongruous  nature  will  permit;  and 
then  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  long  romance  Ls 
abruptly  ended  by  the  precipitate  and  disgraceful  flight 
of  the  Kniglit  of  the  Serpent. 

This  scene  of  the  temptation,  strange  as  it  now 
seems  to  us,  is,  nevertheless,  not  an  unfavorable  speci- 
men of  the  entire  fiction.  The  allegory  is  almost 
everywhere  quite  as  awkw^ird  and  unmanageable  as  it 
is  here,  and  often  leads  to  equally  painful  and  disgust- 
ing absurdities.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  occa- 
sionally proofs  of  an  imagination  that  is  not  ungrace- 
ful; just  as  the  formal  and  extravagant  style 
*  223  *  in  whicli  it  is  written  now  and  then  gives 
token  that  its  autlior  was  not  insensible  to 
the  resources  of  a  language  he,  in  general,  so  much 
abuses.^^ 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  wide  space  between  such  a 
fiction  as  this  of  the  Celestial  Chivalry  and  the  com- 
paratively simple  and  direct  story  of  the  Amadis  de 
Gaulji ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  only  half  a  century 
chipsed  between  the  dates  of  these  romances  in.8pain,^ 
we  shiill  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  this  space  was 
very  (juickly  passed  over,  and  that  all  the  varieties  of 
the  romances  of  chivalry  are  cro^Vded  into  a  compara- 
tively short  period  of  time.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  success  of  these  fictions,  thus  suddenly  ob- 
taiiuMl,  is  spread  afterwards  over  a  much  longer  period. 
The  (Nirliest  of  them  were  familiarly  known  in  Spain 
durinjr  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sixteenth  is  thronged 
with  them,  and,  far  into  the  seveiiteenth,  they  >vere 

1^  It  is  ]tn)]n))it«Ml  in  the  liuli-x  Kx-  first  siiocoss  of  the  Ainadu  in  Spain, 

])ur^;iitorius,  M:ulri<l,  IfWw,  folio,  i».  863.  ami  not  the  date  of  the  Portiiguesr 

"  I  taki*,  as  in  faiiiu'ss  I  ouirlit,  tlic  original ;  the  difference  being  about  a 

(late  of  tlin  apiM»arancc  of  Montalvo's  century. 
Spanish  version  as  the  period  of  the 
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still  much  read ;  so  that  their  influence  over  the  Span- 
ish character  extends  through  quite  two  hundred 
years.  Tlieir  number,  too,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  when  they  prevailed,  was  large.  It  exceeded 
seventy,  nearly  all  of  them  in  folio;  each  often  in 
more  tlian  one  volume,  and  still  oftener  repeated  in 
successive  editions;  —  circumstances  which, at  a  period 
when  books  were  comparatively  rare  and  not  frequent- 
ly reprinted,  show  that  their  popularity  must  have 
been  widely  spread,  as  well  as  long  continued.^^ 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  been,  in  some  degree,  ex- 
pected in  a  country  where  the  institutions  and  feelings 
of  chivalry  had  struck  such  firm  root  as  they  had  in 
Spain.  For  Spain,  when  the  romances  of  chiv- 
alry first  appeared,  *  had  long  been  peculiarly  *  224 
the  land  of  knighthood.  The  Moorish  wars, 
which  had  made  every  gentleman  a  soldier,  necessarily 
tended  to  this  result ;  and  so  did  the  free  spirit  of  the 
communities,  led  on,  as  they  were,  during  the  next 
period,  by  barons,  who  long  continued  almost  as  inde- 
pendent in  their  castles  as  the  king  was  on  his  throne. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  in  fact,  is  to  be  recognized  as 
far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Partidas, 
by  the  most  minute  and  painstaking  legislation,  pro- 
vided for  a  condition  of  society  not  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  set  forth  in  the  Amadis  or  the 
Palmerin.^^  The  poem  and  history  of  the  Cid  bear 
witness  yet  earlier,  indirectly  indeed,  but  very  strong- 
ly, to  a  similar  state  of  the  country ;  and  so  do  many 

There  is  an  iirtfwrtant  discussion  art*  full  of  information  and  instruc- 

on  the  iKMiks  of  cliiviilry,  by  Don  Pas-  tion. 

coal  4le  (iayauftos,  in  tlie   Hiblioteca  See  the  verv  curious  laws  that  con - 

de  Automs  Kspaftolcs,  Tom.  XL.  1857,  stitute  the  twenty-first  Title  of  the  sec- 

Discurso  jireliniinar,  with  an  ample  bib-  ond  of  the  Partidas,  containin^^the  most 

liograi>hical  c^talojpie  of  the  Libros  de  minute rejrulations ;  such  ashowaknight 

CaWlerias,  pp.  lxui  -  lxxxvii.    Both  should  be  wtuihed  and  dressed,  etc. 
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of  tlie  old  ballads  and  other  records  of  the  national 
feelings  and  traditions  that  had  come  from  the  four- 
teenth century. 

But  in  the  fifteenth  the  chronicles  are  full  of  it,  and 
exhibit  it  in  fonns  the  most  grave  and  imposing. 
Dangerous  tournaments,  in  some  of  which  the  chief 
men  of  the  time,  and  even  the  kings  themselves,  took 
part,  occur  constantly,  and  are  recorded  among  the 
important  events  of  the  age.^  At  the  passage  of 
arms  near  Orbigo,  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second, 
eighty  knights,  as  we  have  seen,  were  found  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  for  as  fantastic  a  fiction  of  gallantry 
as  is  recorded  in  any  of  the  romances  of  chivalry; 
a  folly,  of  which  this  was  by  no  means  the  only 
instance.^®  Nor  did  they  confine  their  extravagances 
to  their  own  country.    In  the  same  reign,  two  Spanish 

knights  went  as  far  as  Burgundy,  professedly  in 
*225   *  search  of  adventures,  which  they  strangely 

mingled  with  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem;  seem- 
ing to  regard  both  as  religious  exercises."  And  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  Fernando  del 
Pulgar,  their  wise  secretary,  gives  us  the  names  of 
.several  distinguished  noblemen  personally  known  to 
himself,  who  had  gone  into  foreign  countries,  "in 
order,"  as  he  says,  "  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms  with 
any  cavalier  that  might  be  pleased  to  adventure  it 
with  them,  and  so  gain  honor  for  themselves,  and  the 

J*  I  should  think  then^  are  accounts  See  the  accoant  of  the  Pftsao  Hon- 

of  twenty  or  tliirtv  sucli  tourujuni'uts  roso  already  pveu,  to  which  add  the 

in  the  Chronicle  of  John  II.    There  accounts  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  II. 

arc  n>:uiy,  also,  in  that  of  Alvaro  de  of  one  which  was  attempted  in  Vallado- 

Luna  ;  an«l  so  there  are  in  all  the  lid,  by  Rui  Dial  do  Mendoia,  on  occ»- 

r(»nteni]M)rary  histories  of  S[min  dur-  sion  of  the  marria^  of  Prince  Hennr, 

in«(the  liftei'iith  c<*ntury.    In  the  year  in  1440,  but  which  iR-as  stopped  by  the 

1 alon<',  four  are  recorded  ;  two  of  royal  onler,  in  conaenuence  of  the  aeri- 

whicli  involve<l  Iosh  of  life,  and  all  of  ous  natun*  of  its  results.    (Chronica  de 

wliii-h  were  h  rld  under  th;^  royal  qus-  Juan  el  II*.,  Ann.  1440,  c.  10.) 

invi's.  "  Ibid.,  Ann.  1435»  o.  8. 
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fame  of  valiant  and  bold  knights  for  the  gentlemen  of 
Castile."  " 

A  state  of  society  like  this  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  extraordinary  development  which  the  institutions 
of  chivalry  had  then  received  in  Spain.  Some  of  it 
was  suited  to  the  age,  and  salutary ;  the  rest  was 
knightrerrantry,  and  knight-errantry  in  its  wildest 
extravagance.  When,  however,  the  imaginations  of 
men  were  so  excited  as  to  tolerate  and  maintain,  in 
their  daily  life,  such  manners  and  institutions  as  these, 
they  would  not  fail  to  enjoy  the  boldest  and  most  free 
representations  of  a  corresponding  state  of  society  in 
works  of  romantic  fiction.  But  they  went  further. 
Extravagant  and  even  impossible  as  are  many  of  the 
adventures  recorded  in  the  books  of  chivalry,  they  still 
seemed  so  little, to  exceed  the  absurdities  frequently 
witnessed  or  told  of  known  and  living  men,  that  many 
persons  took  the  romances  themselves  to  be  true  his- 
tories, and  believed  them.  Thus,  Mexia,  the  trust- 
worthy historiographer  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  says,  in 
1545,  when  speaking  of  "  the  Amadises,  Lisuartes,  and 
Clarions,"  that  "  their  authors  do  waste  their  time  and 
we«ary  their  faculties  in  writing  such  books,  which  are 
read  by  all,  and  believed  by  many.  For,"  he  goes  on, 
there  be  men  who  think  all  these  things  really  hap- 
pened, just  as  they  read  or  hear  them,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  things  themselves  are  sinful, 
profane,  and  unbecoming."^*  *And  Castillo,  *226 
another  chronicler,  tells  us  gravely,  in  1587, 
that  Philip  the  Second,  when  he  married  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, only  thirty-three  years  earlier,  promised  that  if 

*  ClaitM  Varones  dc  CastilU,  Ti'tulo  and  Leon  ;  a  fact  pertinent  to  tliis 

XVII.    He  boasts,  at  the  same  tini(\  {mint. 

that  more  Spanish  knights  went  abroad  Historia  Imjierial,  Anvers,  15(11, 

to  seek  adventures  than  there  were  folio,  if.  123,  124.    The  first  editiou 

foreign  knights  who  came  to  Castile  was  of  1545. 
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King  Arthur  hIioiiUI  return  to  claim  the  throne,  he 
would  peaceably  yield  to  that  prince  all  his  rights; 
thus  implying,  at  least  in  Citstillo  himself,  and  proba- 
bly in  many  of  his  readers,  a  full  faith  in  the  stories 
of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table.^ 

Such  credulity,  it  is  true,  now  seems  impo«sible, 
even  if  we  suppose  it  was  confined  to  a  moderate 
number  of  intelligent  persons;  and  hardly  less  so 
when,  as  in  the  admirable  sketch  of  an  easy  faith  in 
the  stories  of  chivaky  by  the  innkeeper  and  Maritomes 
in  Don  Quixote,  we  are  shown  that  it  extended  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.^  But  before  we  refuse  our  ai«^nt 
to  the  statements  of  such  faithful  chroniclers  as  Mexin, 
on  the  ground  that  what  they  relate  is  impossible, 
we  should  recollect  that  in  the  age  when  they  lived, 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  believing  and  asserting, 
every  day,  things  no  less  incredible  than  those  recited 
in  the  old  romances.  The  Spanish  Church  then  coun- 
tenanced a  trust  in  miracles,  as  of  constant  recurrence, 
which  required  of  those  who  believed  them  more 
credulity  than  the  fictions  of  chivalry ;  and  yet  how 
few  were  found  wanting  in  faith!  And  how  few 
doubted  the  tales  that  had  come  down  to  them  of  the 
impossible  achievements  of  their  fathers  during  the 
seven  centuries  of  their  warfare  against  the  Moors,  or 
the  glorious  traditions  of  all  sorts,  that  still  constitute 
the  charm  of  their  brave  old  chronicles,  though  we 
now  see,  at  a  glance,  that  many  of  them  are  as  fabu- 
lous as  anything  told  of  Palmerin  or  Launcelot! 

But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  belief  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  there  is  no  question  that  in 
Spain,  (luring  the  sixteenth  century,  there  prevailed  a 

Pi'lli. vr.  ii.)t.-  to  Poll  Quixote,       «  Parte  I.  c.  82. 

r.utc  1.  <\  l:).     S,  -  ulsoVol. 
l>.  139,  with  iioto  17. 
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passion  for  them  such  as  was  never  known  elsewhere. 
The  proof  of  it  comes  to  us  from  all  sides.  The 
poetry  of  the  country  is  full  of  it,  from  the  romantic 
ballads  that  still  live  in  the  memory  of  the  peo- 
ple, *  up  to  the  old  plays  that  have  ceased  to  be  *  227 
acted,  and  the  old  epics  that  have  ceased  to  be 
read.  The  national  manners  and  the  national  dress, 
mofe  peculiar  and  picturesque  than  in  other  countries, 
long  bore  its  sure  impress.  The  old  laws,  too,  speak 
no  less  plainly.  Indeed,  the  passion  for  such  fictions 
was  so  strong,  and  seemed  so  dangerous,  that,  in  1553, 
they  were  prohibited  from  being  printed,  sold,  or  read, 
in  the  American  colonies;  and,  in  1555,  the  Cortes 
earnestly  asked  that  the  same  prohibition  might  be 
extended  to  Spain  itself,  and  that  all  the  extant  copies 
of  romances  of  chivalry  might  be  publicly  burned.^ 


The  abdication  of  the  emperor  hap- 
pened the  sanie  year,  and  prevented  this 
and  other  petitions  of  the  Cortes  from 
being  acted  upon.  For  the  laws  here 
refeired  to,  and  other  proofs  of  the 
prevalence  and  influence  of  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  down  to  the  time 
of  the  ai»pearance  of  Don  Quixote,  see 
Clemencin  s  Preface  to  his  edition  of 
that  work.  But  one  of  the  proofs  to 
which  he  refers  is  so  much  to  my  pres- 
ent pur|K>se,  that  it  is  worth  ampler 
consideration  than  he  gives  to  it ;  —  I 
mean  the  magnificent  pageant  offered 
to  Charles  V.  oy  his  sister,  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  at  Bins,  in  Flanders,  in 
1549.  It  is  minutely  described  by  Cal- 
vete  de  Blstrella,  in  his  **  Viage  del 
Principe  Don  Felipe,"  ec.,  An  vers, 
folio,  1552,  ff.  188  -  205,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly a  most  extraordinary  and 
brilliant  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
knight-errantry  by  the  principal  per- 
sonages then  at  her  court.  Tne  cnief 
show  —  at  which  Luis  Qapata,  author 
of  the  Carlo  Fanioso,  and  Luis  de  Avila, 
the  historian,  were  both  present  —  oc- 
cupied two  days,  and  set  forth  an  en- 
chanted castle,  in  which  fair  dames  and 
brave  knights  were  imprisoned  by  a 
ialae  magician,  but  from  which  they 


were  freed  by  other  and  more  fortnnate 
knights  ;  Philip,  afterwards  Philip  II., 
being  their  leader,  and  fighting  out 
the  adventure,  as  it  should  appear,  not 
without  danger  to  his  sacred  person. 
A  sutfering  queen,  a  damsel  in  distress, 
a  dwarf,  enchantments,  duels,  tourna- 
ments, and  encounters  of  all  sorts,  were 
not  wanting,  and  were  so  managed  as 
to  make  a  sort  of  epic  whole  of  the 
pageant,  ending  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  magic  castle  as  its  grand 
catastrophe.  In  short,  it  was  a  tale  of 
chivalry  acted  out  before  the  first  po- 
tentate of  Europe,  for  his  amusement ; 
and  such  a  tale,  too,  that  if  Don  Quix- 
ote had  been  there  to  witness  the  gor- 
geous exhibition,  he  would  have  held 
it,  not  without  show  of  reason,  to  be 
a  living  justification  of  all  his  mad 
fancies  about  knight-errantry.  Fran- 
cesillo  de  Zufiiga,  in  his  burlesque 
chronicle,  addre^ssed  to  Charles  V., 
says  (Chap.  LXXV.),  that  the  em- 
peror witnessed  on  one  occasion  tour- 
naments and  adventures  just  as  they 
are  related  in  the  Amadis  de  Oaula. 
Perhaps  the  wise  court  fool  said  this  in 
ridicule  of  the  Fiestas  de  Bins,  but  I 
think  he  refers  to  some  earlier  pageant 
of  the  same  sort. 
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And,  finally,  half  a  century  later,  the  happiest  work  of 
the  greatest  genius  Spain  has  produced  bears  witness 
on  every  page  to  the  prevalence  of  an  absolute  fanati- 
cism for  books  of  chivalry,  and  becomes  at  once  the 
seal  of  their  vast  popularity,  and  the  monument  of 
their  fate. 


# 
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FOCRTH  CLARft.  —  DRAMA.  —  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  THEA- 
TRES.—  RELIGIOUS  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MODERN  DRAMA.  —  EARLIEST  NOTICE 
OF  IT  IN  SPAIN.  —  HINTS  OF  IT  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  —  MARQUIS 
OF  VILLEXA.  —  CONSTABLE  DE  LUNA.  —  MINGO  REVULGO.  —  RODRIOO  COTA. 
—  THE  CELESTINA.  —  FIRST  ACT.  —  THE  REMAINDER.  —  ITS  STORY.  —  CHAR- 
ACTER, AND  EFFECTS  ON  SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

The  Dra3IA.  —  The  ancient  theatre  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  continued  imder  some  of  it8  grosser 
and  more  popular  fonns  at  Constantinople,  in  Italy, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  falling  and  fallen 
empire,  far  into  the  Middle  Ages.  But,  under  what- 
ever disguise  it  appeared,  it  was  essentially  heathenish; 
for,  from  first  to  last,  it  w<as  mythological,  both  in  tone 
and  in  substance.  As  such,  of  course,  it  was  rebuked 
and  opposed  by  the  Christian  Church,  which,  favored 
by  the  confusion  and  ignorance  of  the  times,  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  it,  though  not  without  a  long  contest, 
and  not  until  its  degradation  and  impurity  had  ren- 
dered it  worthy  of  its  fate,  and  of  the  anathemas  pro- 
nounced against  it  by  TertuUian  and  Saint  Augustin.^ 

A  love  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  however,  survived 
the  extinction  of  these  poor  remains  of  the  classical 
drama;  and  the  priesthood,  careful  neither  to  make 
itself  needlessly  odious,  nor  to  neglect  any  suitable 
method  of  increasing  its  own  influence,  seems  early 
to  have  been  willing  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the 
popular  amusement  it  had  destroyed.    At  any  rate,  a 

*  A  SpanUh  Bisho]»  of  lian^clona,  in  to  heathen  mythology  to  Ije  acted  in 
the  seventh  rentnry,  was  (lejiosrd  for  his  dioceiie.  (Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  VI. 
merely  jjemiitting  plays  with  allusions    c.  3., 
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Riibstitiite  soon  appeared  ;  and,  coming  as  it  did 
*  229   out  of  the  ceremonies  and  commemorations  *of 

tlie  religion  of  the  times,  its  appearance  was 
natural  and  easy.  The  greater  festivals  of  the  Church 
had  for  centuries  been  celebrated  with  whatever  of 
pomp  the  rude  luxury  of  ages  so  troubled  could  affonl, 
and  they  now  ever^^vhere,  from  London  to  Rome, 
added  a  dramatic  element  to  their  former  attractions. 
Thus,  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  with  the  worship  of 
the  shepherds  and  Magi,  was,  at  a  very  early  period, 
solemnly  exhibited  every  year  by  a  visible  show  before 
the  {iltai>>  of  the  churches  at  Christmas,  as  were  the 
tragical  events  of  the  last  days  of  the  Saviour's  life 
during  lA'ut,  and  at  the  approach  of  Easter.^ 

Oross  abuses,  dishonoring  alike  the  priesthood  and 
religion,  were,  no  doubt,  afterwards  mingled  with  these 
representations,  both  while  they  were  given  in  dumb 
show,  and  when,  by  the  addition  of  dialogue,  they  be- 
came what  were  called  Mysteries ;  but,  in  many  part^ 
of  Europe,  the  representations  themselves,  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  were  found  so  well  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  different  Popes  granted 
especial  indulgences  to  the  persons  who  frequented 
them,  and  they  were  in  fact  used  openly  and  success- 
fully, not  only  as  means  of  amusement,  but  for  the 
religious  edification  of  an  ignorant  multitude.  In 
England  such  shows  prevailed  for  above  four  hundred 
years.  —  a  longer  period  than  can  be  assigned  to  the 
Eujrlisli  national  drama,  as  we  now  recognize  it;  while 
in  Italy  and  other  countries  still  under  the  influence 

-  Tln'  i.nM>fs  of  this  are  to  1)0  seen  thiiijc,  in  hia  "Early  Mysteriw  and 

ill    tli«-    l-'.iriMMl   ami   wrll -considered  other    I^atin   poems  of   the  twelfth 

**  Oi  i^'iiM  s  (In  Th.'atn-  iiHxlfrne,  ]>ar  and   thirteenth  centuriea "  (London, 

M.  KdrKtaii.l       Mi  ril"  (Paris,  l}>4i),  1838,  8vo),  relying  in  i¥Ut  on  doca- 

SvoK    Mr.  \Vii;:lit,  liuwcver,  had  al-  nients  used  subsequenUy  Uy  M.  Da 

ivmly  givtn   fviilfuce  of   the    same  Meril. 
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of  the  See  of  Rome,  they  have,  in  some  of  their  forms, 
been  continued,  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of 
the  populace,  quite  down  to  our  own  times.^ 

*  That  all  traces  of  the  ancient  Roman  *  230 
theatre,  except  the  architectural  remains  which 
still  bear  witness  to  its  splendor,*  disappeared  from 
Spain  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Arabs,  whose  national  spirit  rejected  the  drama 
altogether,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  But  the 
time  when  the  more  modern  representations  were 
begun  on  religious  subjects,  and  under  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  can  no  longer  be  determined.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  very  early ;  for,  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  such  performances  were  not 
only  known,  but  had  been  so  long  practised,  that  they 
had  already  taken  various  forms,  and  become  disgraced 
by  various  abuses.  This  is  apparent  from  the  code  of 
Alfonso  the  Tenth,  which  was  prepared  about  1260 ; 
and  in  which,  after  forbidding  the  clergy  certain  gross 
indulgences,  the  law  goes  on  to  say :  "  Neither  ought 
they  to  be  makers  of  buffoon  plays,^  that  people  may 
come  to  see  them;  and  if  other  men  make  them, 

•  Onefdme  le  Roy,  Etudes  sur  les  Mys-  Bergere  et  Bergferes  "  ;  but  it  has  no 

tenfs,  Paris,  1837,  8 vo,  Chap.  1.    De  la  poetical  value. 

Rue,  Eswai  sur  les  Banles,  les  Jongleurs,       *  Remains  of  Roman  theatres  are 

etc.,  Caen,  1834,  8vo,  Vol.  I.  p.  159.  found  at  Seville  (Triana),  Tarragona, 

Spence's  Anecdotes,  ed.  Singer,  Ix)n-  Murviedro  (Saguntum),  Merida,  etc. 
don,  1820,  8vo,  p.  397.    The  exhi-       *  Juegos  par  Escarnio  is  the  phrase 

bition  still  annually  made,   in  the  in  the  original.    It  is  obscure ;  but  I 

churcli  of  Ara  C(cli,  on  the  Capitol  have  followed  the  intimation  of  Marti- 

at  Rome,  of  the  manger  and  the  scene  nez  de  la  Rosa,  who  is  a  good  author- 

of  the  Nativity,  is,  like  many  sinii-  ity,  and  who  considers  it  to  mean  short 

lar  exhibitions  elsewhen*,  of  the  same  satirical  com|x>8itions,  from  which  arose, 

clsAs.    M.  Du  Mcril,  in  his  "Oiigines,"  perhaps,  after\vards,    Entremescs  and 

(pp.  390-409),  i)ublishes  a  Pastoral  Sai/iietes.     (Isabel  de   Soli's.  Madrid, 

on   the   birth  of  Christ,  printed  in  1837,  12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  225,  note  13.) 

1805,   which   he   says   he   had   seen  iSwramwio,  in  Don  Quixote  (Parte  11.  c. 

represented  in  his  youth,  and  of  which  xxi),  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ''trilled 

at  least  two   other  editions  are  ex-  with."    Escarnio  and  cscamido  occur 

tant.    It  is  in  various  measures  and  in  the  Poema  de  Alexandro  (St.  1748, 

rhymed,  and  it  needed  above  twenty  1749)  in  the  sense  of  "contemptuous 

performers  besides  the  "TrouiMJs  de  treatment." 
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clergymen  should  not  come  to  see  them,  for  such  men 
do  many  things  low  and  unsuitable.  Nor,  moreover, 
should  such  things  be  done  in  the  churches;  but  rather 
we  say  that  they  should  be  cast  out  in  dishonor,  with- 
out punishment  to  those  engaged  in  them.  For  the 
church  of  God  was  made  for  prayer,  and  not  for 
buffoonery ;  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  declared  in  the 
Gospel,  that  his  house  was  called  the  House  of  Prayer, 
and  ought  not  to  be  made  a  den  of  thieves.  But 
exhibitions  there  be,  that  clergymen  may  make,  such 
as  that  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
shows  how  the  angel  came  to  the  shepherds  and  how 
he  told  them  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  and,  moreover,  of 
his  appearance  when  the  Three  Kings  came  to  worship 

him,  and  of  his  resurrection,  which  shows  how 
*  231   he  was  crucified  *and  rose  the  third  day. 

Such  things  as  these,  which  move  men  to  do 
well,  may  the  clergy  make,  as  well  as  to  the  end  that 
men  may  have  in  remembrance  that  such  things  did 
truly  happen.  But  this  must  they  do  decently,  and  in 
devotion,  and  in  the  great  cities  where  there  is  an 
ar(*hbishop  or  bishop,  and  imder  their  authority,  or 
that  of  othei-s  by  them  deputed,  and  not  in  villages, 
nor  in  small  places,  nor  to  gain  money  thereby."  • 

But  though  these  earliest  religious  representations 
in  Spain,  whether  pantomimic  or  in  dialogue,  were 
thus  jriven,  not  only  by  churchmen,  but  by  others, 
certainly  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  pr()})ably  nuich  sooner,  and  though  they  were 
continued  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  still  no 
fra<»;nient  of  them  and  no  distinct  account  of  them  now 
remain  to  us.  Nor  is  anything  properly  dramatic 
fomid  even  amongst  the  secular  poetry  of  Spain,  till 

^  Partida  I,  Tit.  VI.  Iiey  84,  ed.  de  la  Acadeiuia. 
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the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  it  may 
have  existed  somewhat  earlier,  as  we  may  infer  from  a 
passage  in  'the  Marquis  of  Santillana's  letter  to  the 
Constable  of  Portugal ; '  from  the  notice  of  a  moral 
play  by  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  now  lost,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  represented  in  1414,  before  Fercfi- 
nand  of  Aragon ;  ®  and  from  the  hint  left  by  the  care- 
ful old  chronicler  of  the  Constable  de  Luna  concerning 
the  Etdreineses^  or  Interludes,  which  were  some- 
times arranged  *  by  that  proud  favorite  a  little  *  232 
later  in  the  same  century.  These  indications, 
however,  are  very  slight  and  uncertain.^^ 


'  He  says  that  his  grandfather,  Pedro 
Gonzalez  ue  Mendoza,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Cniel,  wrote  sct'iiic 
poems  ill  the  maimer  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  in  couplets  like  Serranis. 
Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom.  I. 
p.  Vn. 

•  Velazquez,  Origenes  de  la  Poesi'a 
Castellana,  Malaga,  1754,  4to,  j».  95. 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  Zunta  re- 
fers to  this  play  of  Villena,  when  he 
says  (Anales,  Libro  XII.,  Aho  1414) 
that  at  the  coronation  of  Ferdinand 
there  were  **  grandes  juegos  y  entrcnu- 
•M."  Othenvise  we  must  suppose  there 
were  several  dilferent  dramatic  enter- 
tainment^ which  is  possible,  but  not 
proliable.  But  Wolf  (Blatter  fiir  litera- 
riiiche  Unterhaltung,  1848,  No.  322) 
has  made  it  doubtful  whether  this  cn- 
trancs  was  written  by  Villena,  and  how 
much  there  wasdramatic  in  itscharacter. 

•  **  He  had  a  great  d»*al  of  inventive 
faculty,  and  was  much  given  to  making 
inventions  tLfuXentrevvties  for  festivals, 
etc.  (CnSnica  del  Condestable  Don  Al- 
Tarode  Luna,  ed.  Flores,  Madrid,  1784, 
4to,  Titulo  68.)  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
nosed  tliat  these  were  like  the  gjiy 
farces  that  have  since  passed  under  the 
same  name,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliat  they  were  jxx;tical  and  wore 
exhibittnL  The  Constable  was  executed 
in  1453.  E^lier  they  were  n'lijrious 
in  their  chanicter  ;  ttiat  is,  religious 
exhibitions,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  hviil  enirevieses  in  them, 
and,  indeed,  hail  them  in  the  great  ilays 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  as  we  shall  see 


when  we  come  to  the  days  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon. 

^  I  am  not  unaware  that  attempts  have 
l>een  made  to  give  the  Snanish  theatre 
a  ditfei-ent  origin  from  tne  one  I  have 
assigned  to  it.  1.  The  marriage  of  Dofta 
Endrina  and  Don  Melon  has  been  cited 
for  this  puqwHC  in  the  French  transla- 
tion of  "Celestina"  by  De  Lavigne 
(Paris,  ]2nio,  1841,  ]>p.  v,  vi).  But 
their  adventures,  taken  from  Pamphv- 
lus  Maurianus,  already  noticed  (Ch. 
v.),  constitute,  in  fact,  a  mere  story, 
arranged  about  1335,  by  the  Archpriest 
of  Hita,  out  of  an  old  Latin  <lialogue 
(Sanchez,  Tom.  IV.  stanz.  550-865), 
but  differing  in  nothing  ininortant  from 
the  other  tales  of  the  Archpriest,  and 
quite  insusceptible  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. (See  Preface  of  Sanchez  to 
the  same  volume,  pp.  xxiii,  etc.)  2. 
The  "  Danya  General  de  la  Muerte," 
already  noticed  as  written  about  1350 
(Castro,  Biblioteca  Espahola,  Tom.  I. 
j)p.  200,  etc. ),  has  been  cited  by  L.  F. 
Moratin  (Obius,  ed.  de  la  Academia, 
Madrid,  1830,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  112)  as 
the  earliest  s])ecimen  of  Spanish  dra- 
matic liteniture.  But  it  is  unques- 
tionably not  a  drama,  but  a  didactic 
jKHim,  which  it  would  have  been  (piite 
absurd  to  attempt  to  exhibit.  3.  The 
*'  Coniedieta  de  Ponza,"  on  the  givat 
naval  battle  fought  near  the  island  of 
Ponza,  in  1435,  and  written  by  the 
Marquis  of  Santillaua,  who  died  in 
1458,  has  been  referred  to  as  a  drama 
by  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (Obras  Litera- 
rias,  Paris,  1827,  12mo,  Tom.  II.  pp. 
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A  nearer  approach  to  the  spirit  of  the  drama,  and 
particularly  to  the  form  which  the  secular  drama  first 
took  in  Spain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  poetical  dialogue 
called  "The  Couplets  of  Mingo  Revulgo";  a  satire 
thrown  into  the  shape  of  an  eclogue,  and  given  in  the 
free  and  spirited  language  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  on  the  deplorable  state  of  public  affairs,  as 
they  existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  weak  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fourth.  It  seems  to  have  been  written 
about  the  year  1472.^^  The  interlocutors  are  two 
shepherds ;  one  of  whom,  called  Mingo  Revulgo,  —  a 
name  corrupted  from  Domingo  Vulgits, — represents 
the  common  people ;  and  the  other,  called  Gil  Arribato, 
or  Gil  the  Elevated,  represents  the  higher  classes,  and 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  who,  while 
complaining  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  state, 

yet  lays  no  small  portion  of  the  blame  on  the 
*  233   *  connnon  people,  for  having,  as  he  says,  by 

their  weakness  and  guilt,  brought  upon  them- 
selves so  dissolute  and  careless  a  shepherd.  It  ojKjns 
with  the  shouts  of  Arribato,  who  sees  Revulgo  at  a 
distance,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  ill  dressed,  and  with  a 
dispirited  air :  — 

Hollo,  Rt'vulgo  !  Mingo,  ho  ! 
Mingo  Ki'vulgo !  Hu,  hollo  I 

r»18,  <'t('.),  who  a>isij^ns  it  to  nlxmt  1436.  "wv  know,  wm  not  born  curlier  than  th« 

Hut  ii  is,  in  truth,  nirivly  an  Hlh'p>r-  yt-ar  bt-fon*  the  event  referred  to.  The 

ical  |KM'iii  thrown  into  tlw  fonn  of  a  moment  of  the  somcwiiat  aecnpt  mar- 

iliah»<iut',  and  writtiMi  in  cujfhts  de.  ark  riage  of  tln-se  illustrious  |>crsoiu  wa«, 

tiiiii/or.     1  shall  ii(»tii'f  it   hcrfaft<>r.  moivovcr,  ho  full  of  anxiety,  that  it 

An«l,  linally,  4.  Hlas  dc  Na<anv,  in  is  not  at  all  likely  any  show  or  mam- 

his  rn»li)^'<»  to  thr  plays  of  ('« rvantrs  ming  aeconi|Minied  it.    See  Piescott'ti 

Ol.i.lrid,  1741»,  4to,  Vol.  I.),  says  tln-iv  tVnlinund  and  Isabella,  Part  I.  c.  3. 

uMs  a  ountilin  actrd  U-Um-  FVidinand  "    (  opius  de  Miugo  Kevulgo,** often 

aM«l  KalM'lla  in  140!^  at  the  houst*  of  ])nnt<*d,  in  the  iifteitnth  and  sixteenth 

til"  (  '«»unt  «!••  L'n  ha,  in  honor  of  tln-ir  rrnlurii^s,  with  the  b«aiutiful  Copla«  of 

w«Mldin;;.     But       have  onlv  Bias  de  Manri«|Ue.   The  editions^  oae  an*  those 

\.i>ain  '>  ilirtiini  for  this,  ami  h<'  is  not  of  l.'ibS.  1632,  and  the  one  at  the  end 

a  g«MMl  authority  ;  besides  whieh,  he  of  the  **  Cninica  de  Enrinuc  IV."  (Ma- 

inUU  that  thr  .luthor  of  th«'  nniudia  in  drid,  1787,  4to,  ed.  de  la  Auademia^ 

<luebtion  was  .lolin  de  la  Knzina,  who,  with  the  commentary  of  Pulgar. 
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Why,  where  *8  your  cloak  of  blue  so  bright  I 

Is  it  not  Sunday's  proi)er  wear  ? 

And  where 's  your  jacket  red  and  tight 

And  such  a  brow  wliy  do  you  bear, 

And  come  abroad,  this  dawning  mild, 

With  all  your  hair  iu  elf-locks  wild  ? 

Pray,  are  you  bi*oken  down  with  care  ?^ 

Revulgo  replies  that  the  state  of  the  flock,  governed 
by  so  unfit  a  shepherd,  is  the  cause  of  -his  squalid  con- 
dition; and  then,  under  this  allegory,  they  urge  a 
coai^e,  but  efficient,  satire  against  the  measures  of  the 
government ;  against  the  base,  cowardly  character  of 
the  king,  and  his  scandalous  passion  for  his  Portuguese 
mistress ;  and  against  the  ruinous  carelessness  and 
indifference  of  the  people,  ending  with  praises  of  the 
contentment  found  in  a  middle  condition  of  life.  The 
whole  dialogue  consists  of  only  thirty-two  stanzas,  of 
nine  lines  each ;  but  it  produced  a  great  effect  at  the 
time,  was  often  printed  in  the  next  century,  and  was 
twice  elucidated  by  a  grave  commentary .^^ 

Its  author  wisely  concealed  his  name,  and  has 
never  been  absolutely  ascertained.^*    The  earlier  edi- 


»  A  Mingo  R«Tulgo,  Mingo ! 
A  Minj^o  ReYUlgo,  tuu)! 
Que  en  de  tu  myo  de  bifu)? 
No  le  YiitteK  en  Domingo  ? 
Que  es  de  tu  jubon  berniejo  ? 
Por  que  traes  tal  iiobre<^  ? 
Anda*  enta  nuidrugada 
La  cabesa  desgivHada : 
No  te  llotFBd  de  buen  rc^  ? 

Copla  I. 

*■  Velazquez  (On'genes,  p.  52)  treats 
Mingo  Kevulgo  an  a  satiix?  against  King 
John  and  his  court.  But  it  anplies 
much  more  naturallv  and  tnify  to 
the  time  of  Henry  iV.,  and  has,  in- 
dwl,  generally  been  considered  as  (li- 
mited against  that  unhappy  monarch. 
Copla  the  Sixth  seems  plainly  to  al- 
Inde  to  his  passion  for  Dofia  Guiomar 
dt?  Castro. 

w  Tlie  Coplas  of  Mingo  Revulgo  were 
very  early  attributed  to  John  de  Mena, 
the  most  famous  poet  of  the  time  (N. 
Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  1.  p.  387)  ; 
but,  unhappily  for  this  conjecture,  MtMia 
was  of  the  opposite  party  in  iK)litic8. 
VOL.  I.  18 


Mariana,  who  found  Revulgo  of  conse- 

auence  enough  to  be  mentioned  when 
iscussing  the  troubles  of  Henry  IV., 
declares  (Historia,  Lib.  XX 1 11.  c.  17, 
Tom.  II.  p.  475)  the  Coplas  to  have 
been  written  by  Hernando  del  Pulgar, 
the  chronicler ;  but  no  reason  is  given 
for  this  opinion,  except  the  fact  that 
Pulgar  wrote  a  commentary  on  them, 
making  their  allegory  moi-e  intelligible 
than  it  wouKl  have  been  likely  to  be 
ma<le  by  anybmly  not  quite  familiar 
with  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the 
author.  See  the  dedication  of  this  com- 
mentary to  Count  Haro,  with  the  Pro- 
logo,  and  Sarmiento,  Poesia  Espaflola, 
Madrid,  1775,  4to,  §  872.  But,  who- 
ever  wrote  Mingo  Revulgo,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  was  an  important  and  a  jiopu- 
lar  poem  in  its  day. 

Sarmiento,  besides  what  he  savs  of 
Mingo  Revulgo,  in  his  **  Pocsi'a  Es]>n- 
Aolu,"  wrote  a  letter  about  it  to  a  friend 
in  1756,  which  was  published,  or  re- 
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*  230  *  which  is  not  named,^^  with  a  scene  between 
CaHsto,  a  young  man  of  rank,  and  Meliboea,  a 
maiden  of  hirth  and  qualities  still  more  noble  than  his 
own.  He  finds  her  in  her  father's  garden,  where  he 
had  accidentally  followed  his  bird  in  hawking,  and  she 
receives  him  as  a  Spanish  lady  of  condition  in  that  age 
would  be  likely  to  receive  a  stranger  who  begins  his 
acquaintance  by  making  love  to  her.  The  result  is 
that  the  presiuuptuous  young  man  goes  home  full  of 
mortification  and  despair,  and  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
darkened  chamber.  Sempronio,  a  confidential  servant, 
understanding  the  cause  of  his  master's  trouble,  advises 
him  to  apply  to  an  old  woman,  with  whom  the  unprin- 
cipled valet  is  secretly  in  league,  and  who  is  half  a 
pretender  to  witchcraft^  and  half  a  dealer  in  love- 
philtei-s.  This  personage  is  Celestina.  Her  character, 
the  first  hint  of  which  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita's  sketch  of  one  with  not  dissimilar 
pretensions,  is  immediately  revealed  in  all  its  power. 
She  })ohlly  promises  Calisto  that  he  shall  obtain  posses- 

niittiMl  ever  since,  while,  on  the  other  which  we  cannot  find  sufficient  ground 

hniid,  what  we  have  of  (!ota  fiilU  in  for  lM.'lieviii^ HUch  8|ianiidi  {irose  to  have 

quite  well  with  the  eonjecture  that  he  lx»en  ]K)H&ible.     It  is  curious,  however, 

wi-()te  it  ;  iN'sjth's  which,  Aloiiso  de  Vil-  that,  from  one  and  the  mme  |>as&a^*  in 

le^s,  ill  the  verses  piftixed  to  his  **S«»1-  the  thinl  act  of  the  Celestina,  RUnco 

va^ia,  "  l."»:)4,  to  1m*  noticed  hen*ufter,  White  (Varie<ladeK,  Ix>ndun,  1824»  8vu, 

sjiys  ♦•x|>n's>ly,  "Though  he  was  jKwr  Tom.  I.  i>.  2*26)  Kumnwes  Koja«i  to  have 

ami  ol  low  estate"  {/ntOre  y  di'  futxo  la-  written  his  part  of  it  before  the  (all 

(fir),  **W('  know  that  Cota's  skill  {rim-  of  (Iranada,  and  Oennond  de  Lavignf 

(-/")  enaltled  him  to  U'^n  the  great  (Celestine,  p.  63)  supiKwes  him  to  have 

(  rl*  ^tiu.i,  and  th;»t  li«>j.is  iinished  it  written  it  either  afterwanlH,  or  at  the 

with  an  amhiosial  air  that  can  never  he  very  time  when  the  la*it  siege  was  go- 

rnough  valunl  "  :  —  a  testimony  hereto-  ing  on.    But  Hlanco  White's  iufereuce 

ion'  ovrr].K>k«-.l,  hut  om-  which,  un«hT  si-ems  to  l»e  the  true  one,  and  would 

th«'  « in  unistant-es  of  the  cas«',  wenjs  plaee  Ik )th  parts  of  it  before  1490.  If 

siitli<-i<  iit  to  (Iceiih'  the  ipiestion.    Hod-  to  this  we  add  the  allusions  (Acts  4 

li'^n  (  "ota  In  r«>njrctured  to  luive  U-en  a  an<l  7)  to  the  auiaa  rf'  /i  aud  their 

<  (.nv«  it'  <l  .lew,  an«l  to  havf  encouraged  arrangi'ini-ntK,  we  must            it  aft^r 

till- ]M  i^-(-!itii)n  of  the  faith  he  had  ab-  14>0,  when  the  In(|uisitton  was  fint 

jiin  .l.  «ri«lal,  in  (.'ancioneix>  de  Riena,  established.    But  this  is  doubtfoL 

1>:»1,  p.  xxxvii.)  Blanco  White  gives  ingenioos  m- 

A.s  to  tin*  tiuH'  wh»'n  the  Olestina  .«!ons  for  sun|>oAinff  that  Seville  is  the 

was  writtrii,  we  must  hnng  it  into  the  city  referred  to.    He  himself  was  bom 

rcigii  of  F<-rilinand  and  l.sal>ella,  before  there,  and  could  judge  WelL 
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we  know  were  publicly  exhibited  as  dramas  a 
few  years   later,  that  *  we  may  reasonably   *  235 
suppose  it  had  some  influence  in  preparing  the 
way  for  thein.^^ 

The  next  contribution  to  the  foundations  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  is  the  "  Celestina/'  a  dramatic  story, 
contemporary  with  the  poems  just  noticed,  and  prob- 
ably, in  part,  the  work  of  the  same  hands.  It  is  a 
prose  composition,  in  twenty-one  acts,  or  parts,  origi- 
nally called  "  The  Comedy  of  Calisto  and  Meliboea  " ; 
and  though,  from  its  length,  and,  indeed,  from  its  very 
structure,  it  can  never  have  been  represented,  its  dra- 
matic spirit  and  movement  have  left  traces  that  are 
not  to  be  mistaken  ^®  of  their  influence  on  the  national 
drama  ever  since. 

The  first  act,  which  is  much  the  longest,  was  proba- 
bly written  by  Rodrigo  Cota,  of  Toledo,  and  in  that 
case  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  produced 
about  1480.^'     It  opens  in  the  environs  of  a  city, 


The  **  DiAlogo  entre  el  Amor  y  un 
Vi«go"  was  first  printed,  I  believe,  in 
the  **Canoionero  (General"  of  1511,  but 
it  i»  found  with  tlie  Coplas  de  Manrique, 
1588  and  1632.  See,  also,  N.  Antonio, 
l$ib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  263,  264,  for 
noticeit  of  Cota.  The  fact  of  this  old 
Dialo$(ue  having  an  effect  on  the  com- 
ing drama  may  be  inferred,  not  only 
from  the  obvious  resemblance  between 
the  two,  but  from  a  passage  in  Juan  de 
la  Enzina's  Eelogue,  l)eginning  "Va- 
monos,  Gil,  al  aldca,"  which  plainly 
mllades  to  the  opening  of  Cotas  Dia- 
logue, and,  in<lefd,  to  the  whole  of  it. 
The  passage  in  Rnzina  is  the  conclud- 
ing yill'tiu-icot  which  Ix^gins,  — 

Ninfcnno  cicrre  Uku  puertu  ; 
8i  Amor  riniene  a  llamar, 
Qoe  no  le  ha  aproTi»char. 

LK  no  man  Khut  hifl  doon  : 
If  fx>Te  fihoultl  rome  to  oUl, 
^  wiU  do  no  good  at  all. 

f  have  a  copy  of  the  "  Dialogo"  printed 
in  1785,  with  MS.  notes  by  Thomas 


de  Yriarte,  the  poet,  correcting  the  text, 
which  much  needs  it. 

They  are  called  aclos  in  the  origi- 
nal ;  but  neither  rt<^  nor  scene  is  a  proi>er 
name  for  the  parts  of  which  the  Celes- 
tina  is  coni]K>sed  ;  tfince  it  occasionally 
mingles  up,  in  the  most  confused  man- 
ner, and  in  the  aavie  act,  conversations 
that  necessarily  happened  at  the  9ams 
moment  in  different  places.  Thus,  in 
the  fourteenth  a<'t,  we  have  conversa- 
tions held  partly  between  Calisto  and 
Melibcjea  inside  her  father's  garden,  and 
partly  between  Calisto's  servants,  who 
are  outside  of  it ;  all  given  as  a  consecu- 
tive dialogue,  without  any  notice  of  the 
change  of  place. 

"  Rojas,  the  author  of  all  but  the 
first  act  of  tlie  Celestina,  says,  in  a 
prefatory  letter  to  a  friend,  that  the 
first  act  was  supfK>8e<l  by  some  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Juan  de  Mena,  an<l 
by  others  to  have  lieen  the  work  of 
Rodrigo  Cota.  Tlie  aKsunlity  of  the 
first  (conjecture  was  noticed  long  ago 
by  Nicolas  Antonio,  and  has  been  a<l- 
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*  236   *  wliicli  is  not  named,^^  with  a  scene  between 

Calisto,  a  young  man  of  rank,  and  Meliboea,  a 
maiden  of  birth  and  qualities  still  more  noble  than  his 
own.  He  finds  her  in  her  lather's  garden,  where  he 
had  accidentally  followed  his  bird  in  hawkuig,  and  she 
receives  him  as  a  Spanish  lady  of  condition  in  that  age 
would  be  likely  to  receive  a  stranger  who  begins  his 
acquaintance  by  making  love  to  her.  The  result  is 
that  the  i)resumptuous  young  man  goes  home  full  of 
mortification  and  despair,  and  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
darkened  chamber.  Sempronio,  a  confidential  servant, 
understanding  the  cause  of  his  master's  trouble,  advises 
him  to  apply  to  an  old  woman,  with  whom  the  imprin- 
cipled  valet  is  secretly  in  league,  and  who  is  half  a 
pretender  to  witchcraft,  and  half  a  dealer  in  love- 
philters.  This  personage  is  Celestina.  Her  character, 
the  first  hint  of  which  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita's  sketch  of  one  with  not  dissimilar 
pretensions,  is  immediately  revealed  in  all  its  power. 
She  boldly-  })romises  Calisto  that  he  shall  obtain  posses- 

iiiittc'd  ov«>r  since,  while,  on  the  other  which  we  cannot  find  sufficient  ground 

hand,  what  \V(>  have  of  CotA  falls  in  for  believing  such  8|»anitih  prone  to  hare 

quite  wi'll  witli  tlie  conjecture  tliat  he  been  ])ossibTe.     It  18  cnrioas,  however, 

wrote  it  ;  iM'sides  whicli,  Alonso  de  Vil-  that,  fi'oni  one  and  the  same  jtasMo^pf  in 

lejjas,  in  tlie  verses  ])relixed  to  his  **Sel-  the  third  act  of  the  Celestina,  RUnro 

vayia,"  iri."j4,  to       noticed  heivafter,  White  (Variedades,  Ix>nflony  1824,  Svo, 

says  ex|m'ssly,  **  Tliou^fh  he  was  poor  Tom.  I.  i>.  226)  ftupposPM  Rojas  to  haw 

and  of  low  estate  "  {jiohrc  y  dc  Ihixd  iu-  written  his  i»art  of  it  hefore  the  fill 

fjT'//),  "  wt'  know  that  Cota's  skill  {a'cn-  of  Granada,  and  Oenuoiid  de  T.Arigiif 

(•/'/)  enabled  him  to  bt-pfin  the  givat  (Celestine,  p.  C3)  supiH)«?s  him  to  hare 

Ct  lestiuii,  ami  tliHt  IJoj.is  finished  it  written  it  either  afterwimJts  or  at  the 

with  an  ambrosial  air  that  can  never  Im?  ver>'  time  when  the  last  siege  ww  go- 

•  nou'ih  vahu  tl "  ;  —  a  tcstlmoiiy  hereto-  iuf^  on.  But  Blanco  White'*  inference 
Ion-  overlooked,  but  one  which,  under  seems  to  be  the  true  one,  and  wooW 
the  eireumstam  es  of  the  aise,  M^ems  place  I H^th  ] tarts  of  it  before  1490.  K 
snHiei»-nt  to  deeide  the  «iuestion.  Hod-  to  this  we  add  the  allusions  (Acts  4 
ri^'oCdta  i>  eonjet  tined  to  have  l)een  a  and  7)  to  the  autos  d'  ft  and  thrtr 
eonverteil  .lew,  and  to  have  encourjiged  arranj^ements,  we  must  place  it  afttf 
the  ])ei'^eention  of  the  faith  he  had  ab-  14vS0,  when  the  In<|ui«itioD  iras  IW 
jured.  iT'idnl,  in  C'anciunero  de  Baena,  established.  Bnt  this  is  doubtftiL 
l^.')!,  ]).  xxxviiJ  Blanco  White  gives  ingenioiit  rci* 

As  t(»  the  time  wh<'n  the  Celestina  sons  for  supposinff  that  Seville  i*  the 
was  writti  n,  we  must  bnng  it  into  the  city  referrea  to.  He  himself  was  bo» 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  IsaUdla,  before    there,  and  could  ji  irelL 
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sioii  of  Melibcea,  and  from  that  moment  secures  to  her- 
self a  complete  control  over  him,  and  over  all  who  are 
about  him.^^ 

Thus  far  Cota  had  proceeded  in  his  outline,  when, 
from  some  unknown  reason,  he  stopped  short.  The 
fragment  he  had  written  was,  however,  circulated  and 
admired,  and  Fernando  de  Rojas  of  Montalvan,  a 
bachelor  of  laws  living  at  Salamanca,  took  it 
up,  at  the  request  of  some  of  *  his  friends,  and,  *  237 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  wrote  the  remainder  in  a 
fortnight  of  his  vacations ;  the  twenty  acts  or  scenes 
which  he  added  for  this  purpose  constituting  about 
seven  eighths  of  the  whole  composition.^  That  the 
conclusion  he  thus  arranged  was  such  as  the  original 
inventor  of  the  story  intended,  is  not  to  be  imagined. 
Rojas  w^as  even  uncertain  who  this  first  author  was, 
and  evidently  knew  nothing  about  his  plans  or  pur- 
poses; besides  which,  he  says  the  portion  that  came 
into  his  hands  was  a  comedy,  while  the  remainder  is 
so  violent  and  bloody  in  its  course  that  he  calls  the 
completed  work  a  tragicomedy ;  a  name  which  it  has 
generally  borne  since,  and  which  he  perhaps  invented 
to  suit  this  particular  case.  One  circumstjince,  how- 
ever, connected  with  it,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It 
is  that  the  different  portions  attributed  to  the  two 

^*  Tho  Trota-Convpntos  of  Juan  Ruiz,  following  wonls  :  **  El  Raohiller  Fer- 

the  An:li priest  of  Hita,  has  already  been  nando  de  Hojas  acalxi  la  eoniedia  de 

noticed  ;  and  certainly  Is  not  without  (.'alysto  y  MelilKwa,  y  fne  nascido  en  la 

a  resemblance  to  the  Celestina.    Be-  puebla  tie  Montalvan."    Of  coui-se,  if 

wdes,  in  the  Second  Act  of  "Calisto  j  we  believe  Rojas  himself,  there  can  l>e 

31elibcea,"  Celestina  hei-self  is  once  ex-  no  doubt  on  this  point.     A  jhtsou 

prejisly  udled  Trota-Conventos.  named  Feniando  de  Rojas  is  noticed 

*  Rojas  states  these  facts  in  his  prefa-  by  Gayangos,  in  the  notes  to  the  Spiin- 

tory  anonymous  letter,  alrea<ly  men-  ish  translation  of  this  work  (Tom.  I. 

tione»l,  and  entitled  **  El  Autor  a  un  su  p.  545),  as  the  author  or  copyist  of  a 

Aiuigo"  ;  and  he  declares  his  own  name  treatise  on  "Fascination,  or  the  Evil 

and  aathorship  in  an  acr»^stic,  called  Eye."    {Aafbo  dr.Kcrihir,  etc.,  afio  de 

*•  El  Autor  excusando  su  Obra,"  which  mcccclvi.  aftos.)    But  I  think  there 

immediately  follows  the  enistle,  ami  the  is  no  connection  between  the  two. 
initial  letters  of  which  bring  out  the 
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authors  are  so  similar  in  style  and  finish  as  to  have  led 
to  tlie  conjecture  that,  after  all,  the  whole  might  have 
been  the  work  of  Rojas,  who,  for  reasons,  perhaps, 
{uising  out  of  his  ecclesiastical  position  in  society,  was 
imwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  being  the  sole 
author  of  it.^^ 

But  this  is  not'  the  account  given  by  Rojas  himself 
lie  says  that  he  found  the  first  act  already  written ; 
and  he  begins  the  second  with  the  impatience  of 
Calisto  in  urging  Celestina  to  obtain  access  to  the 
higli-l)orn  and  high-bred  Meliboea.  The  low  and  vulgar 
woman  succeeds,  by  presenting  herself  at  the 
*  238  house  of  Meliboea's  father  with  lady-like  *  trifles 
to  sell ;  and,  having  ouce  obtained  an  entrance, 
easily  finds  the  means  of  estabhshing  her  right  to 
return.  Intrigues  of  the  grossest  kind  amongst  the 
servants  and  sul)ordinates  follow;  and  the  machina- 
tions and  contrivances  of  the  mover  of  the  whole 
mischief  advance  through  the  midst  of  them  with 
groat  rapidity,  —  all  managed  by  herself,  and  all  con- 
tributing to  her  power  and  purposes.  Nothing,  indeed, 
f'oenis  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  her  unprincipled 
rctivity  and  talent.  She  talks  like  a  saint  or  a  phi- 
losopher, as  it  suits  her  purpose.  She  flatters ;  she 
threatens;  she  overawes.  Her  imscrupulomi  ingenuity 
is  never  at  fault ;  her  main  object  is  never  forgotten 
or  overlooked. 

Meantime,  the  unhappy  Meliboea,  urged  by  what- 
ever insinuation  and  seduction  can  suggest^  is  made  to 

-1  lihimo  W]nt<\  in  a  rriticisin  on  the  two  jMirts,  though  he  trats  them 

tli<'  (  clcNtiiia  (Varinlades  Tom.  I.  pp.  an  tha  work  of  different  writen.  Bat 

224,  -J'.Mi),  ex|nvs.H<*s  this  opinion,  which  the  acxxiv  author  of  the  "DuIosd  de  1m 

is       loiind  in  the  Prcfiice  to  M.  Ocr-  I^'ngiia-s**  (Mayans  y  Siacar,  Ortgencs, 

montl       I^ivi^ic'-s  French  ti-anslation  Madrid,  1737,  12nio»  Tom.  H.  p.  165) 

of  the  (Vlcstina.    L.  F.  Moratin,  too  is  of  a  diffen^nt  Opinion  ;  and  ao  u  LnA- 

(Olna.s,  Tom.  1.  Parte  I.  ]>.  8vS),  thinks  pilla^  Ensayo,  Madrid,  1780,  4to^  Took 

then*  is  no  ditlfn-nte  in  .style  Wtwwn  VI.  p.  54. 
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confess  her  love  for  Calisto.  From  this  moment  her 
fate  is  sealed.  Calisto  visits  her  secretly  in  the  night, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Spanish  gallants  ;  and  then 
the  conspiracy  hurries  onward  to  its  consummation. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  retribution  begins. 
The  persons  who  had  assisted  Calisto  to  bring  about 
his  first  interview  with  her  quarrel  for  the  reward  he 
had  given  them ;  and  Celestina,  at  the  moment  of  her 
triumph,  is  murdered  by  her  own  base  agents  and 
associates,  two  of  whom,  attempting  to  escape,  are  in 
their  turn  summarily  put  to  death  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  Great  confusion  ensues.  Calisto  is  regarded 
as  the  indirect  cause  of  Celestina's  death,  since  she 
perished  in  his  service ;  and  some  of  those  who  had 
been  dependent  upon  her  are  roused  to  such  indigna- 
tion, that  they  track  him  to  his  place  of  assignation, 
seeking  for  revenge.  There  they  fall  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  servants  he  had  posted  in  the  streets  for  his 
protection.  He  hastens  to  the  rescue,  is  precipitated 
from  a  ladder,  and  is  killed  on  the  spot.  Meliboea 
confesses  her  guilt  and  shame,  and  thrrws  herself  head- 
long from  a  high  tower ;  immediately  upon  which  the 
whole  melancholy  and  atrocious  story  ends  with  the 
lament  of  the  broken-hearted  father  over  her  dead 
bod  v. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  Celestina  is  rather  a 
dramatized  romance  than  a  proper  drama,  or 
even  a  well-considered  *  attempt  to  produce  a  *  239 
strictly  dramatic  effect.  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
Europe  can  show  nothing  on  its  theatres,  at  the  same 
period,  of  equal  literary  merit.  It  is  fiill  of  life  and 
movement  throughout.  Its  characters,  from  Celestina 
down  to  her  insolent  and  lying  valets,  and  her  brutal 
female  associates,  are  developed  with  a  skill  and  truth 
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rarely  found  in  the  best  periods  of  the  Spanish  drama. 
Its  style  is  easy  and  pure,  sometimes  brilliant,  and 
always  full  of  the  idiomatic  resources  of  the  old  and 
true  Castilian  ;  such  a  style,  unquestionably,  as  had 
not  yet  been  approached  in  Spanish  prose,  and  was  not 
often  reached  afterwards.  Occasionally,  indeed,  we  are 
offended  by  an  idle  and  cold  display  of  learning ;  but, 
like  the  gross  manners  of  the  piece,  this  poor  vanity  is 
a  fault  that  belonged  to  the  age. 

The  great  offence  of  the  Celestina,  however,  is,  that 
large  portions  of  it  are  foul  with  a  shameless  libertin- 
ism of  thought  and  language.  Why  the  authority  of 
church  and  state  did  not  at  once  interfere  to  prevent 
its  circulation,  seems  now  hardly  intelligible.  Proba- 
bly it  was,  in  part,  because  the  Celestilia  claipied  to 
be  wTitten  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  young 
against  the  seductions  and  crimes  it  so  loosely  unveils; 
or,  in  other  words,  because  it  claimed  to  be  a  book 
whose  tendency  was  good.  Certainly,  strange  as  the 
fact  may  now  seem  to  us,  many  so  received  it.  It  was 
dedicated  to  reverend  ecclesiastics,  and  to  ladies  of 
rank  and  modesty  in  Spain  and  out  of  it,  and  seems  to 
have  been  read  generally,  and  perhaps  by  the  wise,  the 
gentle,  and  the  good,  without  a  blush.  When,  there- 
fore, those  who  had  the  power  were  called  to  exercise 
it,  they  shrank  from  the  task ;  only  slight  changes 
were  required ;  and  the  Celestina  was  then  left  to 
run   its  course  of  popular  favor  imchecked.^  In 

For  n  notice  of  tlu'  first  known  and  in  the  Plantiiiiana  edition,  1595,  I 

e(iitirni,  —  tliat  of  1 409,  —  wlii.  li  is  en-  think  there  are  none.    It  is  curious  to 

titled    ( 'omedia,"  and  is  divided  into  oKsen-e  how  few  are  ordered  iu  the 

sixteen  acts,  s<m?  an  article  on  the  (V-  Index  of  1667  (p.  948),  and  that  the 

lestina  by  K.  Wolf,  in  Hlatter  fiir  Lite-  irh)le  l>ook  was  not  forbidden  till  1793, 

mrische  Unterlialtun^^,  1845,  Nas.  213  having  been  expressly  permitted,  with 

to  217,  wliii'h  leaves  little  to  desire  on  exi>ui;gntions,  in  the  index  of  1790, 

the  snhject  it  so  thoroughly  discusses,  and  appearing  first,  as  prohibited,  in 

The  ex])urgations  in  the  editions  of  Al-  the  Index  printed  1806.     No  other 

cald,  1580,  and  Madrid,  1595,  are  slight,  book,  that  1  know  of,  shows  so  dis- 
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*  the  century  that  followed  its  first  appearance  *  240 
from  the  press  in  1499,  a  century  in  which  the 
number  of  readers  was  comparatively  very  small,  it  is 
easy  to  enumerate  above  thirty  editions  of  the  original. 
Probably  there  were  more.  At  that  time,  too,  or  soon 
afterwards,  it  was  made  known  in  English,  in  German, 
and  in  Dutch ;  and,  that  none  of  the  learned  at  least 
might  be  beyond  its  reach,  it  appeared  in  the  universal 
Latin.  Thrice  it  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  thrice 
into  French.  The  cautious  and  severe  author  of  the 
"  Dialogue  on  Languages,"  the  scrupulous  Valdes,  gave 
it  the  highest  praise.^  So  did  Cervantes.^  The  very 
name  of  Celestina  became  a  proverb,  like  the  thousand 
bywords  and  adages  she  herself  pours  out,  with  such 
wit  and  fluency ;  ^  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  that, 
down  to  the  days  of  the  Don  Quixote,  no  Spanish 
book  was  so  much  known  and  read  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Such  success  insured  for  it  a  long  series  of  imita- 


tinctly  how  gnpple  and  conii)liant  the 
Inquisition  was,  wh<?re,  as  in  this  e^e, 
it  was  deemed  impossible  to  control  the 
public  t^ste.  **  If  these  men,"  — says 
Louis  de  L*^n,  siM?akingof  ixji-sons  who 
did  not  entirely  apj>rove  the  works  of 
Santa  Teresa,  —  **if  these  men  were 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  God,  they  would, 
first,  and  before  all  things,  condemn 
the  Celestina  and  Books  of  Chivalry, 
and  the  other  thousand  tales  and  works, 
full  of  vanity  and  indecencies,  with 
which  the  souls  of  men  are  continually 
poisoned."  (Obnvs,  Madrid,  Tom.  V. 
1806,  p.  362.)  Yet  an  Italian  transla- 
tion of  the  Celestina,  printed  at  Venice 
in  1525,  which  is  well  made,  and  is 
dedicated  to  a  lady,  is  not  expurgated 
at  all.  Tliere  are  lists  of  the  editions 
of  the  original  in  L.  F.  Moratin  (Obi-as, 
Tom.  1.  Parte  1.  p.  89),  and  B.  C. 
Aril^au's  **  Biblioteca  de  Autorcs  Espa- 
fioles "  (Madrid,  1846,  8vo,  Tom.  III. 
p.  xii),  to  which,  however,  additions 
can  be  made  by  turning  to  Brunet, 
Ebert,  and  the  other  bibliographers. 


The  best  editions  are  those  of  Amarita 
(1822)  and  Aribau  (1846). 

^  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Origenes,  Tom. 
II.  p.  167.  "No  book  in  Castilian  has 
been  written  in  a  language  more  natu- 
ral, appaipriate,  and  elegant."  Salas 
Barbatlillo,  in  the  dedication  of  his 
**Sagaz  Estacio,"  1620,  says  of  the  Ce- 
lestina :  **  Es  de  tan  to  valor,  que,  entre 
todos  los  hombres  doctos  y  graves,  aun- 
que  sean  los  de  mas  recatada  virtud,  se 
ha  hecho  lugar,  adquiriendo  cada  dia 
venerable  estimacion ;  porque  entre 
aquellas  burlaa,  al  paracer  livianas, 
ensefta  una  doctrina  moral  y  Catolica, 
amenazando  con  el  mal  hn  de  los  inter- 
locutoi-es  a  los  que  les  imitan  en  los 
vicios."  This  was,  no  doubt,  till  a  late 
period,  and  is,  in  part,  even  now,  the 
opinion  in  Si)ain  respecting  the  Celes- 
tina. 

Verses  by  '*  El  Donoso,"  prefixed 
to  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote. 

^  Sebastian  de  Covarrubias,  Tesoro 
de  la  Leugua  Castellana,  Madrid,  1074. 
fol.,  ad  verb. 
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tions ;  most  of  them  yet  more  offensive  to  morals  and 
public  decency  than  the  Celestina  itself,  and  all  of 

them,  as  might  be  anticipated,  of  inferior  liter- 
*241   ary  merit  to  their*  model.    One,  called  "The 

Second  Comedia  of  Celestina,^  in  which  she  is 
raised  from  the  dead,  was  published  in  1530,  by 
Feliciano  de  Silva,  the  author  of  the  old  romance  of 
"  Florisel  de  Niquea,"  as  well  as  of  sundry  other 
romances  of  the  family  of  Amadis,  and  went  through 
four  editions.  A  second,  by  Gaspar  Gomez  de  Toledo, 
appeared  in  1537;  a  third  in  1547,  by  Sebastian  Fe^ 
nandez,  called  "  The  Tragedy  of  Policiana,*'  in  twenty- 
nine  acts;  a  fourth  in  1554,  by  Joan  Rodrigues 
Florian,  in  forty-three  scenes,  called  ^  The  Comedia  of 
Florinea";  and  a  fifth,  *^The  Selvagia,"  in  five  acts, 
also  in  1554,  by  Alonso  de  Villegas.  In  1513,  Pedro 
de  Urrea,  of  the  same  family  with  the  translator  of 
Ariosto,  rendered  the  first  act  of  the  original  Celestina 
into  good  Castilian  verse,  dedicating  it  to  his  mother; 
and  in  1540,  Juan  SedeRo  performed  a  similar  service 
for  the  whole  of  it.  Tales  and  romances  followed, 
somewhat  later,  in  large  numbers;  some,  like  "The 
Ingenious  Helen,"  aiid  "The  Cunning  Flora,"  not  with- 
out merit ;  while  others,  like  "  The  Eufrosina,"  praised 
more  than  it  deserves  by  Quevedo,  were  little  regarded 
from  the  first.^ 

•'^  r»ilnis(|ue,  Hist.  Compan'c  des  T.it-  ffuese,  and  whjr,  in  16S1,  it  wm  tmi»- 

tcnitun:s  Esi>a<^iH)K'  ct  Fi-aucaists  Piiiis,  luteilinto  Spa&iiihby  BalienteroB  8m\'v- 

184o,  8v(>,  Ttnii.  I.  p.  478  ;     th«  Es-  draasif  it  Had  been  anonymous  I  know 

siiy  pivHxcil  to  the  French  tntuslation  not.    It  is  often  mentioned  aa  the  work 

of  Lavi^in',  Palis,  1841,  12ino  ;  --  Moii-  of  I/)bo,  another  Portuguese  (Rarhoaa, 

tiaiio  y  Liiyaiido,  Discurso  Kobn>  Ihs  1Mb.  Liisit.,Tom.  II.  p.  242»  and  Tom. 

Tia<^«'«iia^  Es|)aftolas,    Madrid,   1750,  IV.  ]>.  143),  and  Quevedo,  in  bis  IVf- 

rjino,  ]).     and  /)<>.v/.  o.  21.   Tlie  *'In-  ace  to  the  S|)anish  Tenion,  Hefnis  to 

u'<-ni()sa  Hi  lt'na"  and  the  "Floi-u  have  been  of  that  opinion;  but  thi», 

Malsj»l»idilla  *'  (ItJ-J-J)  are  by  Sal  as  liar-  t(K>,  is  not  true.    Lobo  onlYpivpaml, 

iKidillo,  and  will  U'  noticed  hereafter,  in  1G13,  an  edition  of  the  rortugiirif 

among  tht'  prose  ticrtions  of  the  seven-  oiimnal.  Ferreira  de  VtManottUoa  wrote 

teenth  o  ntury.    The  "Eufrosina"  is  in  Portuguese  two  other  imitations  of 

by  Ferreira  de  Vuscoucellos,  a  Portu-  the  Celestina.    He  died,  la  1M5. 
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*  At  last,  it  came  upon  the  stage,  for  which  *  242 
its  original  character  had  so  nearly  fitted  it. 
Cepeda,  in  1582,  formed  out  of  it  one  half  of  his 
"Comedia  Selvage,"  which  is  only  the  four  first  acts 


Of  the  iinitotions  of  tlie  Celestina 
mentioned  in  the  text,  three,  perhaps, 
des»*rve  further  notice. 

The  first  is  **  La  Segunila  Celestina," 
of  which  my  copy  is  a  very  small  32mo, 
printed  at  Antweq),  without  year  or 
paging,  but  announced  as  sold  at  the 
**  Polla  grassa"  in  that  city,  and  at  the 
''Saniaritana"  in  Paris.  It  is  founded 
on  thf  idea  that  Celestina  herMclf,  in- 
stead of  having  been  put  to  death  by 
her  own  bmtal  a.ssoeiat('s,  had  only 
feigneil  to  be  dead,  and  then  availed 
herself  of  her  m:igical  arts  to  keop  up 
the  delusion  aften^'ards.  During  this 
perio*!,  she  is  concealed  in  the  house  of 
a  high  ecclesiastic,  and  when  she  com:*s 
out  to  the  world,  after  her  eclips.',  she 
is  receivetl  as  one  raised  from  the  deail, 
and  sets  up  for  holiness  an»l  for  the 
pow»*r  of  working  miracles,  but  all  the 
while  goes  on  with  her  career  of  st^cret 
crimes  and  abominations.  The  story 
of  Felides  and  Poliandria  —  the  lovers 
whom  she  serves  —  is  mu<*h  like  that 
of  Calisto  and  Meliboio,  but  does  not 
end  with  such  horrors  and  guilt.  Some 
of  the  scenes  with  the  inferior  person- 
ages are  very  coarse,  and  others  are  in- 
^nious  and  amu'-ing  ;  but  throughout 
it  lacks  the  spirited,  effective  style  of 
its  brilliant  prototype.  Like  that,  the 
Sepindii  Celestina  is  very  long,  and  is 
divi  letl  into  forty  Cen-fJi ;  —  an  ancient 
mode  of  8f>ellins<  j^Ken'vt.  The  name 
of  the  author  is  indicated  in  some  prefa- 
tory verses  by  Pedro  Mercado  ;  but  not 
elsewhere.  The  .Vntwern  edition,  as  I 
have  noted,  is  without  (late.  But,  in 
th Bibliot'^ci  Comuna'e,  at  Bologna, 
I  found  a  copy  of  one  printed  at  Venice, 
1536,  said  to  be  corrected  by  Domingo 
de  Gaztelu,  Secretary  to  Don  Lope  de 
Soria,  then  Ambassador  to  the  Venetian 
republic. 

The  second  of  these  imitations  is  the 
one  entitled  "Florinea,"  which  was 
printed  at  M  -dina  del  Cam|)o,  in  1554, 
and  which,  though  certainly  without 
the  power  and  life  of  the  work  it  imi- 
tates, is  yet  written  in  a  pure  and  good 
style.  The  principal  p«^rsonage  is  Mar- 
celia,  — parcel  witch,  wholly  shameless, 


— going  regularly  to  matins  and  vespers, 
and  talking  religion  and  philosophy, 
while  her  house  and  life  are  full  of 
whatever  is  most  infamous.  Some  of 
the  scenes  are  as  indecent  as  any  in  the 
Cele.stina  ;  but  the  story  is  less  disa- 
greeable, as  it  ends  with  an  honorable 
love-match  between  Floriano  and  Beli- 
sea,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  drama, 
ami  promises  to  give  their  wedding  in 
a  continuation,  wnich,  however,  never 
apjieared.  It  is  longer  than  its  pro- 
totype, filling  312  pages  of  black  let- 
ter, closely  printed,  in  small  quarto; 
abounds  in  proverbs  ;  and  contains  oc- 
casional snatches  of  poetry,  which  are 
not  in  so  good  taste  as  the  prose.  FIo- 
rian,  the  author,  says,  that,  though  his 
work  is  called  comcdia^  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  *'historiador  c<Smico,"  a  dra- 
matic narrator. 

The  other  imitation  is  the  "Selva- 
gia,"  by  Alonso  de  Villegas,  published 
at  Toledo,  in  1554,  4to,  tne  same  year 
with  the  Florinea,  to  which  it  alludes 
with  great  admiration.  Its  story  is  in- 
genious. Flesinardo,  a  rich  gentleman 
fi  om  Mexico,  falls  in  love  with  Kosiana, 
whom  he  has  only  si>en  at  a  window  of 
her  father's  house.  His  friend  Selvago, 
who  is  advised  of  this  circumstance, 
watches  the  same  window,  and  falls  ii) 
love  with  a  lady  whom  he  supposes  t.) 
be  the  same  that  had  been  seen  by 
Flesinardo.  Much  trouble  naturally 
follows.  But  it  is  happily  discovered 
that  the  lady  is  not  the  same;  after 
which  —  except  in  the  episodes  of  the 
servants,  the  bully,  ana  the  inferior 
lovere  —  everything  goes  on  success- 
fully, under  the  management  of  an  un- 
]>rinoipled  counterpart  of  the  profligate 
Celestina,  and  en(is  with  the  marriage 
of  the  four  lovers.  It  is  not  so  long  as 
the  Celestina  or  the  Florinea,  filling 
only  seventy-three  leaves  in  auarlo, 
but  it  is  an  avowed  imitation  or  both. 
Of  the  genius  that  gives  such  life  an<l 
movement  to  its  princifMil  prototyjie 
there  is  little  trace,  nor  has  it  an  etiual 

{mrity  of  style.  But  some  of  its  dec- 
amations,  perhaps,  —  though  as  mis- 
placed as  its  ()edantry,  —  are  not  witii- 
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of  the  Celestina  thrown  into  easy  verse ;  ^  and  Alfonso 
Velasquez  de  Velasco,  as  early  as  1602,  piib- 
*  243  lished  a  drama  in  prose,  called  *  "  The  Jealous 
Man,"  founded  entirely  on  the  Celestina,  whose 
character,  under  the  name  of  Lena,  is  given  with 
nearly  all  its  original  spirit  and  effect.^  How  far 
either  the  play  of  Velasco  or  that  of  Cepeda  succeed- 
ed, we  arc  not  told ;  but  the  coarseness  and  indecency 
of  both  ar.'  so  great,  that  they  can  hardly  have  been 
long  tolerated  by  the  public,  if  they  were  by  the 
Church.  The  essential  type  of  Celestina,  however,  the 
character  as  originally  conceived  by  Cota  and  Rojas, 
was  continued  on  the  stage  in  such  plays  as  the 
"  Celesthia  "  of  Mendoza,  "  The  Second  Celestina  "  of 
Agustin  de  Salazar,  and  "  The  School  of  Celestina  "  by 
Salas  Barbadillo,  all  produced  soon  after  the  year  1600, 
as  well  as  in  others  that  have  been  produced  since. 
Even  in  our  own  days,  a  drama  containing  so  much  of 


out  power,  and  some  of  its  diiilogue  is 
fmj  and  natural.  It  claims  everywhere 
to  Iw  very  religious  ami  moral,  but  it  is 
anything  rather  than  <*ither.  Of  its  au- 
thor there  am  In*  no  doubt.  As  in 
everytliing  else  lie  imitates  the  Celes- 
tina, so  he  iniitates  it  in  some  prefatory 
aerohtic  verses,  froni  which  1  liave  s|Hflt 
o'lt  the  following  sc'iitenee  :  **  Alonso 
{\v  Villegas  Selvago  compuso  la  Come- 
dia  Srlv.igia  en  serWcio  de  su  Sennora 
IsiilM'l  de  l^irrloimevo,  siendo  de  edad 
de  vi'vnt**  annos,  en  Toledo,  su  jMitria"  ; 
—  a  singular  otfering,  certainly,  to  the 
la<ly  of  his  love.  It  is  divided  into 
scein's,  as  well  as  acts. 

(Jayangos,  in  a  note  to  the  Spanish 
tian.siation  of  this  Histor>'  (Nladrid, 
is.'il,  T»)ni.  1.  ]»]>.  o'i.'j- 528),  gives  an 
.u  i  ouiit  of  the  •*  Polieiana,"  which, 
from  .III  ju  rtKtie  pn-fixed  to  it,  wag 
til"'  \v(.rk  ot  Kl  Ba<  liiller  Srbastian  Fer- 
nanda/, and,  from  an  abstract  of  its 
(•oiit.Mit.-%,  is  as  ri)arse  and  shameless  as 
till-  ( "rl.'stina,  of  wliich  it  seems  to  Ir» 
at  oiii  «'  a  aii<l  a  |>oor  imitation. 

l'oli«  iaiia,  \n1io  is  tlir  heroine  and  s<'an- 
•  ial  of  the  pin  *-,  parishes  at  the  end  by 


having  a  lion  let  loose  on  ber  ;  but  not 
until  she  has  made  a  will  leading  the 
secrets  of  her  art  to  Celestina. 

^  L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  1.  Parte 
I.  p.280,and  ;xm/,  Period  II.  Chap.zxTiii 

*  The  name  of  this  author  seemn  to 
have  been,  for  a  time,  somewhat  univr- 
tain,  and  has  been  given  in  two  ur  thn*e 
different  ways,  —  Alfonso  Vaz,  Vaznuez, 
Velastpiez,  and  Uz.  de  Velasco.  I  have 
a  copy  of  an  edition  of  1602,  printetl  at 
Milan,  where  I  think  it  was  written, 
for  its  tleilication  is  dated  there,  8ei>t. 
15,  1602,  and  it  is  addres^  to  another 
Velasco,  President  of  the  CouiK-il  of 
Italy.  It  is  signwl  D.  Alfonso  Vz.  de 
Velasco,  which  means  Vela»i|uez  de 
Velasco,  as  the  name  is  given  in  full  in 
another  edition  of  the  same  year.  Tlieie 
is  also,  I  believe,  an  edition  of  Harv**^ 
lona,  1613,  and  it  is  in  Ochoa*s  t)rige- 
nes  del  Teatro  Espafiol  (Paris,  lSi»8). 
Some  of  the  characters  are  well  drawn  ; 
for  instance,  that  of  Inocencio,  which 
reminds  me  occasionally  of  the  inimita- 
ble 1  )ominie  Sampson.  Then*  an*  aUo 
by  him  *M)das  a  Imitacion  de  los  sietc 
Salmos  i^enetencialea  de  David,*'  1592. 
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her  story  as  a  modern  audience  will  listen  to  has  been 
received  with  favor;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
original  tragicomedy  itself  has  been  thought  worthy 
of  being  reprinted  at  Madrid,  with  various  readings 
to  settle  its  text,  and  of  being  rendered  anew  by  fresh 
and  vigorous  translations  into  the  French  and  Ger- 
man.® 

*  The  influence,  therefore,  of  the  Celestina  *  244 
seems  not  yet  at  an  end,  little  as  it  deserves 
regard,  except  for  its  lifelike  exhibition  of  the  most 
unworthy  forms  of  human  character,  and  its  singularly 
pure,  rich,  and  idiomatic  Castilian  style. 


Custine,  L'Espagne  sous  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  troisieiiie  edit.,  Paris,  1838, 
8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  279.  The  edition  of 
Celestina  with  the  various  readings  is 
that  of  Madrid,  1822,  18mo,  by  Leon 
Amarita.  The  Fi-ench  translation  is 
the  one  already  mentioned,  by  Ger- 
mond  de  Lavigne  (Paris,  1841,  12ino) ; 
and  the  German  translation,  which  is 
Yery  accurate  and  spirited,  is  by  Edw. 
Billow  (Leipzig,  1843,  12mo).  Traces 
of  it  on  the  English  stage  are  foimd  as 
early  as  about  1530  (Collier's  History 
of  Dram.  Poetry,  etc.,  Ix>ndon,  1831, 
8vo,  Tom.  II.  p.  408)  ;  and  I  have  a 
translation  of  it  by  James  Mabbe  ( Lon- 
don, 1631,  folio),  which,  for  its  idiomatic 
English  style,  deser^'es  to  be  called  heau- 
tifoi.  Three  translations  of  it,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  into  French  (the  one 


published  at  Rouen,  1633,  with  the 
original,  is  in  excellent  old  French), 
and  three  into  Italian,  which  were 
fref^uently  reprinted,  besides  one  into 
Litm,  already  alluded- to,  and  one  into 
German,  maybe  found  noted  in  Brunet, 
Ebert,  etc. 

The  old  Latin  translation,  however, 
is  the  most  cuHous  of  all.  It  was  made 
by  Caspar  Barth,  a  scholar  of  no  mean 
note  (Niceron,  Hommes  Illustres,  Tom. 
VII.  1729,  p.  29,  etc.),  and  it  was 
printed  at  Frankfort  in  1624  (12mo,  pp. 
462)  with  the  title  of  "  Pornobosco(u- 
dascalus  Latinus,"  with  notea  by  the 
learned  translator,  that  still  have  their 
value.  I  have  compared  the  fourth  act 
with  the  original,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  rendered  with  spirit  and  effect. 
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I>RVMV  COXTlVrED. — JFAN  DK    LA   ENZIXA.  —  HIS   LIFE   AJTD   WORKS.  —  BIS 
KKrKi:SKNT\OU»*ES,    AND    TIIRIR    CHARACTER.  —  FIRST    SECULAR  DRAMAS 
AtTKl*  IX  !*IV\IN.  —  80ME  RELIGIOUS   IJf  THEIR  TOXB,  AND   SOME  NOT.— 
VUKNTK,   A   IM)RTi:OUE8E.  —  HIS   SPANISH    DRAMAS. — AUTO   OF  CAS- 
H\M»K\.  —  0O.MKI»IA  OF  THE  WIDOWER.  —  HIS  INFLUENCE   OX    THE  8FAN- 
l»K\MA. 

Tm:  Colostina,"  as  has  been  intimated,  produced 
littlo  or  no  innnediate  effect  on  the  rude  beginnings  of 
tho  Spanish  dnuna;  perhaps  not  so  much  as  the  dia- 
li>giu*s  of  "  Mingo  Revulgo,"  and  "  Love  and  the  Old 
Man."  liut  the  three  faiken  together  unquestionably 
K^ail  us  to  tlie  true  founder  of  the  secular  theatre  in 
Spain,  Juan  de  la  Enzina,^  who  was  probably  bom  in 
tho  village  whose  name  he  bears,  in  1468  or  1469,  and 
was  cthioatod  at  the  neighboring  University  of  Sala- 
nuuu'a,  where  he  had  the  good  foilime  to  enjoy  the 
patn)uage  of  its  chancellor,  then  one  of  the  rising 
tiuuily  of  Alva.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  at  court ; 
auil,  at  tho  age  of  twenty-five,  we  find  him  in  the 
housohold  or  Fadrique  de  Toledo,  first  Duke  of  Alva, 
to  whom  luul  to  his  ducheas  Enzina  addressed  much  of 
his  pootrv.  In  149G  he  published  the  earliest  edition 
of  his  \\i>rks,  divided  into  four  parts,  which  are  succes- 
mntIn  thnlioatod  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  the 
hulvr  antl  Duohoss  of  Alva,  to  Prince  John,  and  to 
l>i»n  tJiiroia  do  Toledo,  son  of  his  patron. 

Souiowhat  lator,  Enzina  went  to  Rome,  where  he 


'  It     f  !'    lii-^  nunc  (litrm«ntly  iu    cinn  iu  1496,  Enzina  in  1509  and  eU«- 

.t  i: «  /no. Ml-.       liU  works;  En-  where. 
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became  a  priest,  and,  from  his  skill  in  music,  rose  to 
be  head  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  ohapel ;  the  highest  honor 
the  world  then  offered  to  his  art.  In  the  course  of 
1518-  1520  he  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Rome 
to  Jerusalem  with  *Fadrique  Alan  de  Ribera,  *246 
Marquis  of  Tarifa;  and,  on  his  return,  pub- 
lished, in  1521,  a  poor  poetical  account  of  his  devout 
adventures,  accompanied  with  great  praises  of  the 
Marquis,  and  ending  with  an  expression  of  his  happi- 
ness at  living  in  Rome.^  At  a  more  advanced  age, 
however,  having  received  a  priory  in  Leon  as  a  reward 
for  his  services,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
died,  in  1534,  at  Salamanca,  in  whose  cathedral  his 
monument  was  long  to  be  seen.^ 

Of  his  collected  works  six  editions  at  least  were  pub- 
lished between  1496  and  1516;  showing  that,  for  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  he  enjoyed  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  popularity.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of 
pleasant  lyrical  poetry,  songs,  and  inllancicos^  in  the  old 
popular  Spanish  style ;  and  two  or  three  descriptive 
poems,  particularly  ^  A  Vision  of  the  Temple  of  Fame 
and  the  glories  of  Castile,"  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Lsa- 


•  Tliere  is  an  edition  of  it  (Afadrid, 
178<J,  12ino)  tilling  a  luindml  pages,  to 
which  isaddcil  a  smnniary  of  tlie  whole 
in  a  ballad  of  eighteen  i)ages,  which 
may  have  been  intended  for  ]K)pular 
recitation.  The  last  is  not,  pt»rhap8, 
the  work  of  Enzina.  Gayangos  says 
Enzina's  fioetical  account  was  printed 
with  a  prose  account  of  their  common 
travels,  hv  the  Maniuia,  in  1580,  1606, 
1608.  and  1733.  It  was  looked  niwn 
as  a  book  of  devotion,  and  is,  in  fact, 
little  else.  A  similar  pilgrimage,  partly 
devout,  partlyjK)eticai,  was  made  aeen- 
tury  later  by  redro  de  Kscol»ar  Cal)eza 
Je  la  Vaea,  who  published  an  aeciount 
of  it  in  1587  (12mo),  at  Valladolid,  in 
twenty- five  cantos  of  blank  verse,  en- 
titled **  Lucero  de  la  Tierra  Santa,"  — 
A  lighthouse  for  the  Holy  Land.  He 
went  and  returned  by  the  way  of  Egypt, 


and  at  Jerusalem  became  a  knight-tem- 
plar ;  but  his  account  of  what  he  saw 
and  diil,  though  I  doubt  not  it  is  curi- 
ous for  the  history  of  gi»ography,  is  as 
free  from  the  spirit  of  jjoetry  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  it,  if  not  broken  into  verses,  might 
be  read  as  pure  and  dignified  Castilian 
prose,  anil  parts  of  it  would  have  con- 
sidenible  merit  as  such. 

^  The  best  life  of  Rnzina  is  one  in 
the  "Allgemeine  Encyclopedic  der  Wis- 
senschaften  und  Kiinste"  (Erste  Sec- 
tion, lA*ipzig,  4to,  Tom.  XXXIV.  pp. 
187  -  189.)  It  is  bv  Fenlinand  Wolf, 
of  Vienna.  An  early  ami  satisfactory 
notice  of  Enzina  is  to  Im»  found  in  (lon- 
zalez  de  Avila,  **  Historia  de  Salaman- 
ca" (Salamanca,  1606,  4to,  Lib.  HI.  c. 
xxii),  where  Enzina  is  called  **hyo  desta 
patria,"  that  is,  Salamanca. 
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bella  receive  great  eulogy,  and  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  his  patrons.  But  most  of  his  shorter  poems  were 
slight  contributions  of  his  talent  offered  on  particular 
occasions ;  and  by  far  the  most  important  works  he 
has  left  us  are  the  dramatic  jompositions  which  fill  the 
fourth  division  of  his  Cancionero. 

These  compositions  are  called  by  Enzina  himself 
"  Representaciones  " ;  and  in  the  edition  of  1496  there 

are  nine  of  them,  while  in  the  last  two  editions 
*247   there  are  eleven,  *  one  of  which  contains  the 

date  of  1498.  They  are  in  the  nature  of 
eclogues,  though  one  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
w  hy,  is  called  an  "  Auto  " ;  *  and  they  were  represented 
before  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alva,  the  Prince  Don 
John,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  and  other  distinguished 
personages  enumerated  in  the  notices  prefixed  to 
them.  All  are  in  some  form  of  the  old  Spanish  verse; 
in  all  there  is  singing;  and  in  one  there  is  a  dance. 
They  have,  therefore,  several  of  the  elements  of  the 
proper  secular  Spanish  drama,  whose  origin  we  can 
trace  no  further  back  by  any  authentic  monument 
now  existing. 

Two  things,  however,  should  be  noted,  when  con- 
sidering these  dramatic  efforts  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina  as 
the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  drama.  The  first  is 
their  iutenial  structure  and  essential  character.  They 


*  "Aiito<lcl  RqM'loii,"  or  Auto  of  th«» 
liniwl,  Ix  in;^  II  <|iiJirn'l  in  tlu'  iiiarkrt- 
<if"  Salanianca,  U'twrcn  soinr  stii- 
«l«-ufs  of  thv  University  ami  Muuliy 
.sli«  l»ln  nl.s.  T\n'.  wonl  (tufn  coHH's  fn)ni 
th»-  Latin  f/rf)ts,  and  wjlh  a]>i>Iir(l  to  any 
]>artii  uhirly  .s<»lrinn  act.s,  liowwer  »lif- 
irn  iii  in  thi'ir  nature  and  charucter, 
like  tin-  tuitifs  sifcninir/iftihs  of  tllf  Cor- 
ftiis  t  'hrisfi  days,  and  the  tnittut  uc  fi 
o"  the  InmiiMtion.  (Stv  C'ovarnibiua, 
'I'rsiiro,  ail  verb.  ;  and  the  account  of 
LojH'  dc  Vepi's  dninia,  in  the  next 
IK.'riod.)    lu  1514  Enzina  published  at 


Rome  a  drama  entitled  *'  Placida  t  Vic- 
toriano,"  which  he  called  ana  eylogti, 
and  which  is  much  praiMHl  by  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  **Dialogo  de  las  liPDsiias** ; 
but  it  was  put  into  the  Index  Expnr- 
gatorius  1559,  and  occurs  again  in  that 
of  ]H()7,  p.  733.  I  know  of  onir  one 
copy  of  it ;  that  in  the  precious  li^irmij 
of  Don  Vicente  Salvk,  at  Valenda. 
Some  others  of  £  nna*s  works  were 
separately  printed,  —  such  as  his  "I)i  ^ 
INinites  trobados,'*  in  1496,  — and  soma 
of  his  Farsas ;  one  at  first  without  a 
date,  and  aftenrards,  in         in  itOk 
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are  eclogues  only  in  form  and  name,  not  in  substance 
and  spirit.  Enzina,  whose  poetical  account  of  his 
travels  in  Palestine  proves  him  to  have  had  scholarlike 
knowledge,  began  by  translating,  or  rather  paraphras- 
ing, the  ten  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  accommodating  some 
of  them  to  events  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  or  to  passages  in  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Alva.^  From  these  he  easily  passed  to  the  preparation 
of  eclogues  to  be  represented  before  his  patrons  and 
their  courtly  friends.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  was 
naturally  reminded  of  the  religious  exhibitions,  which 
had  been  popular  in  Spain  from  the  time  of  Alfonso 
the  Tenth,  and  had  always  been  given  at  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Church.  *  Six,  therefore,  *  248 
of  his  eclogues,  to  meet  the  demands  of  ancient 
custom,  are,  in  fact,  dialogues  of  the  simplest  kind, 
represented  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  or  during  Car- 
nival and  Lent ;  in  one  of  which  the  manger  at  Beth- 
lehem is  introduced,  and  in  another  a  sepulchral 
monument,  setting  forth  the  burial  of  the  Saviour, 
while  all  of  them  seem  to  have  been  enacted  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  though  two  certainly 
are  not  very  religious  in  their  tone  and  character. 

The  remaining  five  are  altogether  secular :  three  of 
them  having  a  sort  of  romantic  story,  the  fourth  intro- 
ducing a  shepherd  so  desperate  with  love  that  he  kills 
himself,  and  the  fifth  exhibiting  a  market-day  farce  and 
riot  between  sundry  country  people  and  students,  the 
materials  for  which  Enzina  may  well  enough  have 
gathered  during  his  own  life  at  Salamanca.  These 
five  eclogues,  therefore,  connect  themselves  with  the 
coming  secular  drama  of  Spain  in  a  manner  not  to  be 

•  They  may  have  been  representeil,  jwrsonages  some  of  whom  are  known  to 
but  I  know  of  no  proof  that  they  were,  nave  been  of  his  audience  on  similar 
except  this  accommodation  of  them  to  occasions. 

VOL.  I.  19 
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mistaken,  just  as  the  first  six  look  back  towards  the 
old  religious  exhibitions  of  the  country. 

The  other  circumst^ince  that  should  be  noted  in 
relation  to  them,  as  proof  that  they  constitute  the 
commencement  of  the  Spanish  secular  drama,  is,  that 
they  were  really  acted.  Nearly  all  of  them  ppcak  in 
their  titles  of  this  fact^  mentioning  sometimes  the 
personages  who  were  present,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  alluding  to  Enzina  himself,  as  if  he  had  per- 
formed some  of  the  partes  in  person.  Rojas,  a  great 
authority  in  whatever  relates  to  the  theatre,  declares 
the  same  thing  expressly,  coupling  the  fall  of  Granada 
and  the  achievements  of  Columbus  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  theatre  in  Spain  by  Enzina;  events  which, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession  as  an  actor,  he  seems 
to  consider  of  nearly  equal  importance.®    The  precise 

year  when  this  happened  is  given  by  a  learned 
*249   antiquary  of  the  time  of  Philip  the  *  Fourth, 

who  says,  "  In  1492,  companies  began  to  repre- 
sent publicly  in  Castile  plays  by  Juan  de  la  Enzina."  ^ 
From  this  year,  then,  the  great  year  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  we  may  safely  date  the  foundation  of  the 
Spanish  secular  theatre. 

It  must  not^  however,  be  supposed  that  the  "  Repre- 
sentations/' as  he  calls  them,  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina, 
have  much  dramatic  merit.  On  the  contrary,  they 
arc  rude  and  slight.    Some  have  only  two  or  three 

"  Apistin  <1<^  Rojas,  Viap:r  Entre-  of  his  "Poblacion  de  Esptfla**  (Madrid, 

t<  ni<1o,  Mailrid,  1014,  ]2mo,  it  46,  47.  1675,  folio,  f.  250.  h).   Mendei  Ue  Sih-a 

S}M  Mkin;^'  of  th«>  Imcolitr  dniiiiaN  of  En-  was  a  learned  and  voluminoiu  mnthor. 

iv]>n'M  nt(Ml  iN'fiiH'  the  DnkcR  of  See  his  Life,  Rarbosa,  BiK  LiuiUna» 

Alva,  Inlaiitiulo,  cte.,  he  .snys expressly,  Tom.  111.  p.  649,  where  is  a  sonnet  of 

•''I  ln'>M        the  first."   Kojas  was  not  L«)|ie  de  Vega  in  nraise  of  the  leaminfC 

Ik. I II  till  1.'.77,  hut  he  was  devoted  to  of  this  very  C'atdiogo  Real.    The  word 

th«-  tln  atri'  his  \vh<»h*  life,  and  s(H*nis  to  "puhliely, '  however,  iteenis  only  to  rr- 

lii\.  l..  i  n  iiH)!,'  familiar  with  its  hi.s-  fer  to  the  n'presentations  in  the'honaes 

tf'v  than  ail vInxIv  else  of  his  time.  of  Enzina's  {Nitrous,  etc.,  as  we  sliall 

"  l»otliiL'<»  M«  nil«  z  <le  Silva,  Cutalogo  sec  hereafter. 
Heiil  Geiieult'igico  de  Espaha,  at  the  end 
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interlocutors,  and  no  pretension  to  a  plot ;  and  none 
has  more  than  six  persono^ges,  nor  anything  that  can 
be  considered  a  proper  dramatic  structure.  In  one  of 
those  prepared  for  the  Nativity,  the  four  shepherds  are, 
in  fact,  the  four  Evangelists,  —  Saint  John,  at  the  same 
time,  shadowing  forth  the  person  of  the  poet.  .  He 
enters  first,  and  discourses,  in  rather  a  vainglorious 
way,  of  himself,  as  a  poet ;  not  forgetting,  however,  to 
compliment  the  Duke  of  Alva,  his  patron,  as  a  person 
feared  in  France  and  in  Portugal,  with  which  countries 
the  political  relations  of  Spain  were  then  unsettled. 
Matthew,  who  follows,  rebukes  John  for  this  vanity, 
telling  him  that  "  all  his  works  are  not  worth  two 
straws  "  ;  to  which  John  replies,  that,  in  pastorals  and 
graver  poetry,  he  defies  competition,  and  intimates 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  May,  he  shall  publish 
what  will  prove  him  to  be  something  even  more  than 
bucolic.  They  l)oth  agree  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
are  excellent  masters,  and  Matthew  wishes  that  he, 
too,  were  in  their  service.  At  this  point  of  the 
dialogue,  Luke  and  Mark  come  in,  and,  with  slight 
preface,  announce  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  as  the  last 
news.  All  four  then  talk  upon  that  event  at  large, 
alluding  to  John's  Gospel  as  if  already  known,  and  end 
with  a  determination  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  after  singing 
a  vUlancico  or  rustic  song,  which  is  much  too 
light  in  its  tone  to  be  religious.®  *  The  whole  *  250 
eclogue  is  short,  and  comprised  in  less  than 

•  The  villancicm  long  retained  a  pas-  p.  594. )  Some  of  the  churches  con  tin- 

toral  tone,  and  something  of  a  dramatic  ued  them  to  a  vorjMate  period.    I  have 

character.    At  the  maiTiage  of  Philip  a  series  publislied  for  the  Ker\''ice  of  our 

II.,  in  S«*gr>via,  1570,  "tlie  youth  of  liudy  of  the  Pillar  at  Zanigoza,  every 

the  choir,  gayly  dresseil  aA  shephenls,  year  from  1679  to  1715,  exc<»pt  1707, 

danceil   and  Ming  a  villancico^'*  says  when  the  troubles  of  the  War  of  the 

Colmenar».*s  (Hist,  de  Segovia,  Segovia,  Succe.saion  interrupted  them.   They  are 

1627,  ful.,  p.  558),  and  in  1600  mllan-  generally  very  ruue,  and  were  always 

a«M  were  again  performed  by  the  choir,  sung.  Rengifo,  Arte  Poetica  (ed.  1727), 

when  Philip  111.  visited thecity.  (ibid.,  p.  250. 
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forty  rliyinod  stanzas  of  nine  lines  each^  including  a 
wild  lyric  at  the  end,  which  has  a  chorus  to  every 
stanza,  and  is  not  without  the  spirit  of  poetry* 

This  belongs  to  the  class  of  Enzina's  religious  dramas. 
One,  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  represented  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Carnival,  during  the  period  then 
called  popularly  at  Salamanca  Antruefo,  seems  rather  to 
savor  of  heathenism,  as  the  festival  itself  did.^*^  It  is 
merely  a  rude  dialogue  between  four  shepherds.  It 
begins  with  a  description  of  one  of  those  mummings 
common  at  the  period  when  Enzina  lived,  which,  in 
this  case,  consisted  of  a  mock  battle  in  the  village 
between  Carnival  and  Lent,  ending  with  the  discom- 
fiture of  Carnival;  but  the  general  matter  of  the  scene 
presented  is  a  somewhat  free  frolic  of  eating  and 
drinking  among  the  four  shepherds,  ending,  like  the 
rest  of  the  eclogues,  with  a  villaucico^  in  which  Antruejo, 
it  is  not  easy  to  tell  why,  is  treated  as  a  saint" 

Quite  o})posite  to  both  of  the  pieces  already  no- 
ticed is  the  Representation  for  Good  Friday, 
*251    between  two  hermits,  *  Saint  Veronica,  and  an 
angel.    It  opens  with  the  meeting  and  saluta- 


*  Tliis  iM  tlip  pclojriip  hop:inning  "  Dios 
salva  ma  lnu  iiii  gfiitc,"  ftt'.,  and  is  on 
fol.  »»f  th«'  "('ain'ioiu'ro  tic  Tcxlius 
Ihs  Olinis  (If  Juan  de  la  Encina  ;  iin- 
np  No  rn  Salamanca,  a  vriut*'  dias  did 
M(s  i\r  .luiiio  dc  M.CCCC.  K  XrVI. 
anos  "  lravr«.,  folio).  It  wils  n'pn*- 
snitril  li.  tori'  tin."  Duke  and  Durhoss  of 
Alva,  while  thcv  wrrc  in  tlu*  cha|M'l  for 
niatiii>  on  Clnistnias  nioniing;  and  the 
n«'\t  rrlo^^'iH',  iM-^inning  **  Dios  nian- 
t»'ii;;ji,  I>ins  niant«*n;^i,"  was  rcpri'scnt- 
«'d  ill  tin-  >ann*  |»lacc,  at  ves|KTS,  the 
siinif  <1  IV. 

^*  This  word,"  says  f'ovamiviaH,  in 
hi.s  TcxMo,  "  is  ii>rd  in  Salamanca,  and 
inrans  Carnival.  In  the  vilhigcs,  tliey 
(•all  it  J nfrtti/ffo  ;  it  is  certain  days  Ih*- 

fore  L»  ijt  They  savor  a  little  of 

heathenism."    I^ter,  ^ ?i/r?/<y(?  became, 


from  a  proTincialism,  an  admitted  wnrd. 
Villalol  tK>s,  about  1520,  iu  his  amu«ing 
'*  Dialopie  betwe<»n  the  Duke  and  the 
Doctor,  *  says,  *•  Y  el  dia  de  Antniejo," 
etc.  (Obnw,  Qanipica,  1544,  folio,  f.  35) ; 
and  the  Ac*adem y  h  dictionan*  has  it,  and 
di'lines  it  to  be  the  three  last  days  of 
Caniival.'* 

"  The  "Antruejo"  eclogue  besins 
**  famal  fuera!  Carnal  niera  !  — 
"Away,  Caniiral  I  awav.  Carnival  !  " 
—  and  ret'alls  the  old  ballad,  •*  Afuera, 
afnem,  Ko<lrigo  I "  It  is  found  at  f. 
85  of  the  eilition  of  1509,  and  is  pn»- 
cedetl  by  another  "  Antruejo  "  eclogue, 
re[»n*sented  the  same  day  befnre  the 
Duke  and  Duchem,  iM'jrinning  **0  triste 
de  mi  cu}'tado"  {(.  88),  and  ending 
i^ith  a  villaneico  full  of  hopes  of  ■ 
peace  with  France. 
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tion  of  the  two  hermits,  the  elder  of  whom,  as  they 
walk  along,  tells  the  younger,  with  great  grief,  that 
the  Saviour  luis  been  crucified  that  very  da}^,  and 
agrees  with  him  to  visit  the  sepulchre.  In  the  midst 
of  their  talk.  Saint  Veronica  joins  them,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  crucifixion,  not  without  touches  of  a 
simple  pathos ;  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  napkin 
on  which  the  portrait  of  the  Saviour  had  been  miracu- 
lously impressed,  as  she  wiped  from  his  face  the  sweat 
of  his  agony.  Arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  —  which  was 
some  kind  of  a  monument  for  the  Corpus  Christi  in 
the  Duke  pf  Alva's  chapel,  where  the  representation 
took  place,  —  they  kneel ;  an  angel  whom  they  find 
there  explains  to  them  the  mystery  of  the  Saviour's 
death ;  and  then,  in  a  viUamico  in  which  all  join,  they 
praise  God,  and  take  comfort  with  the  promise  of  the 
resurrection.^^ 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  a  dramatic  composition 
made  by  Juan  de  la  Enzina  is  to  be  found  in  two 
eclogues  between  "  The  Esquire  that  turns  Shepherd  " 
and  "  The  Shepherds  that  turn  Courtiers " ;  both  of 
which  should  be  taken  together  and  examined  as  one 
whole,  though,  in  his  simplicity,  the  poet  makes  them 
separate  and  independent  of  each  other.^^  In  the  first, 
a  shepherdess,  who  is  a  coquette,  shows  herself  well 
disposed  to  receive  Mingo,  one  of  the  shepherds,  for 
her  lover,  till  a  certain  gay  esquire  presents  himself, 
whom,  after  a  fair  discussion,  she  prefers  to  accept,  on 
condition  he  will  turn  shepherd;  —  an  unceremonious 
transformation,  with  which,  and  the  customary  vUlancicOy 

It  bt»gins  "  Deo  gracia-s,  patlre  on-  in  sucrosHion,  with  a  pauso  between, 

rado  !  "  and  is  at  f.  80  of  the  edition  of  like  that  Wtween  the  aets  of  a  ino<UTn 

1509.  play,  in  which  Enzina  presented  a  eopy 

The»»  are  two  eclogues,  **Pa.scuala,  of  his  Works  to  the  Duke  an<l  Ducliess, 

Dios  te  mautenga  !"  (f.  ^6),  and  '*  Ha,  and  promised  to  write  no  mon*  [wetry 

Mingo,  uuedaste  ati*as  "  (f.  88).    They  unless  they  ordered  him  to  do  it. 
were,  I  nave  little  doubt,  represented 
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the  piece  concludes.  The  second  eclogue,  however,  at 
its  opening,  shows  the  esquire  already  tired  of  his  pas- 
toral life,  and  busy  in  persuading  all  the  shepherds, 
somewhat  in  the  tone  of  Touchstone  in  "  As  You  Like 

It,"  to  go  to  court,  and  become  courtly.  In 
*252   the   dialogue   that  follows,  an   *  opportunity 

occurs,  which  is  n<3t  neglected,  for  a  satire  on 
court  manners,  and  for  natural  and  graceful  praise  of 
life  m  the  country.  But  the  esquire  carries  his  point. 
They  change  their  dresses,  and  set  forth  gayly  upon 
their  adventures,  singing,  by  way  of  finale,  a  spirited 
villancico  in  honor  of  the  power  of  Love,  that  can  thus 
transform  shepherds  to  courtiers,  and  courtiers  to 
shepherds. 

The  most  poetical  passage  in  the  two  eclogues  is  one 
in  which  Mingo,  the  best  of  the  shepherds,  still  un- 
persuaded  to  give  up  his  accustomed  happy  life  in  the 
country,  describes  its  cheerful  pleasures  and  resources, 
with  more  of  natural  feeling,  and  more  of  a  paatoral 
air,  than  are  found  anywhere  else  in  these  singular 
dialogues, 

But  look  yo,  Gil,  at  morning  dawn, 

How  fresh  ami  fmjrrant  are  the  fields  ! 

And  then  what  wivon-  coolness  yields 
The  cabin's  shade  uik)U  the  lawn  ! 

And  he  that  knows  what  *t  is  to  rest 

Amidst  his  flocks  the  livelong  night. 

Sure  he  can  never  find  delight 
In  courts,  by  courtly  ways  oppreaaed. 
O,  what  a  pleasure  *t  is  to  hear 

The  crieket's  cheerful,  piercing  cry  I 

An<l  who  can  tell  the  melody 
His  pipe  affords  the  shepherd's  ear  T 

Thou  know*8t  what  luxury  *t  is  to  drink. 

As  shephenls  do,  when  worn  with  heat. 

From  the  still  fount,  its  waters  sweet. 
With  li|)8  that  gently  touch  their  brink  ; 
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Or  else,  where,,  huri7ing  on,  they  ruah 
And  frolic  down  their  pebbly  bed, 
O,  what  delight  to  stoop  the  head, 

And  drink  from  out  their  merry  gush  ! 


There  is  such  a  Doric  simplicity  in 
this  jiaiisage,  with  its  anti(]uated  and 
yet  nch  words,  that  I  transcribe  it,  as 
a  specimen  of  description  very  remark- 
able for  its  age  :  — 

Cats,  Oil  que  las  mallanas. 
En  el  campo  hay  gran  freaoor 

Y  tiene  muy  gran  sabor 
La  mmbra  de  las  cabaSu. 

Quien  es  ducho  de  donnir 
Con  el  ganado  de  noche. 
No  CTKM  (|ue  no  reproche 

El  palaciego  rivir. 

Oh  !  que  gaM^o  es  olr 
El  K>nido  de  los  grillos, 

Y  el  taiier  los  canunillof ; 
No  bay  quien  lo  pueda  declr ! 

Ya  mbefl  que  goto  riente 

El  pastor  muy  caluroso 

En  beber  con  gran  repoeo, 
De  bruBut,  agua  en  la  (iiente, 
O  de  la  que  Ta  oorriente 

Por  el  cascnjal  corriendo, 

Que  se  va  todo  riendo ; 
Oh  !  que  praaer  tan  Taliente. 

Ed.  1609,  f.  90. 

De  bnizas^  in  the  third  stanza  above, 
is  an  infrequent  word,  I  think.  Puig- 
blanch,  in  his  strange  *' Opuscules" 
(Tom.  II.  p.  410),  says  that  it  means 
"de  pechos,"  and  comes  from  the  north- 
em  word  breast.  1  have,  in  preference, 
followed  the  Academy. 

As  the  early  editions  of  Enzina*s 
works  are  so  veir  rare,  it  is  fortunate 
tiiat  six  of  his  dramatic  compositions 
can  l)e  easily  consulted  in  the  *'  Tea- 
t  o  Es[jaAol  anterior  t  Lope  de  Vega." 
(Hamlmrgo,  1832,  8vo.)  This  good 
roP.ection  of  twenty-four  specimens  of 
the  early  Si>anish  Theatre  was  made  by 
Bohl  von  Faber,  the  same  person  who, 
in  1821-1825,  had  published  at  Ham- 
burg, in  three  volumes  octavo,  an  ex- 
cellent selection  of  whatever  is  best  in 
Sjianish  lyrical  and  didactic  poetry, 
during  its  best  periods.  Few  foreignere 
have  done  so  much  for  Spanish  Litera- 
ture as  liiihl  y  Frtber.  Indeed,  in  many 
resj>ecl.s  he  can  hardly  be  accounted  a 
foreigner.  He  was  born,  it  is  true,  in 
Hamburg,  in  1770,  but  his  father  had 
a  banking-house  at  Cadiz,  which  caused 
the  son  to  be  transplanted  there  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen  ;  and  there,  or  in  its 
neigh  borhoo<l,  except  a  few  troubled 
yearv  {laased  in  Germany,  he  lived  till 


his  death,  at  St.  Mar/s,  in  1838. 
There,  too,  he  married  into  a  culti- 
vated Spanish  family,  and,  as  he  sub- 
setjuently  became  a  Catholic,  little  of 
Spanish  nationality  was  wanting  to  him. 
But  he  had  still  much  of  German  en- 
thusiasm, thoroughness,  and  fidelity, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  his  character; 
and  when  he  devoted  himself,  as  he 
did,  during  all  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  to  early  Spanish  literature,  it  was 
done  with  a  most  effective  union  of 
what  is  best  in  the  intellectual  attri- 
butes of  both  nations.  Schack  renders 
him  full  justice  in  his  '*  Geschichte  der 
Dramatischen  Literatur  in  Spanien" 
(Band  III.  1846,  p.  505),  associatinc 
him  with  Lessing  and  Schlegel ;  ana 
Dr.  N.  H.  Julius,  his  intimate  friend, 
has  added,  in  the  German  translation 
of  this  History  (Leipzig,  1852,  Band 
II.  p.  641,  s(jn.)  an  interesting  bio- 
grapnical  sJcetch  of  him. 

Bohl  wrote  frequently  for  the  Span- 
ish periodicals  of  liis  time,  on  subjects 
connected  with  Spanish  literature,  and 
seems  to  have  haa  an  influence  on  pub- 
lic opinion.  Dr.  Julius  thinks  that  he 
gave  some  direction  to  the  tastes  and 
labors  of  Duran,  who,  at  any  rate,  has, 
more  than  any  other  Spaniard,  seemed 
to  tread  in  his  footsteps.  In  1820,  Bohl 
published  at  Cadiz  some  articles  that 
nad  previously  appeared  (1814-1819) 
in  a  less  permanent  form  under  the  title 
of  **  Vindicaciones  de  Calderon  y  del 
Antiguo  Teatro  Espahol  contra  los 
afrancesados  en  Literature "  ;  and  he 
received  the  same  year  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  beinj^  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy. 

A  daughter  of  Bohl  y  Faber,  Dofia 
Cecilia  Arrom,  is  one  of  the  most  jxypu- 
lar  of  the  living  writers  of  Spain.  Her 
works,  chiefly  twvelas^  are  published 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Fenian  Cabal- 
lero,  and  give  tnithful  an<l  lively  pic- 
tures of  Andalusian  manners.  The 
Duke  de  Rivas  introduces  one  of  them, 
**  IjL  Familia  de  Alvareda,"  1856,  with 
a  flattering  preface,  sayicg  of  it  what, 
I  believe,  is  true  of  her  works  gener- 
ally, that  its  moral  tendency  is  excel- 
lent, and  that  it  is  eminently  national  in 
its  tone  and  spirit.    Hartzenbusich,  Pa- 
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*253  *Both  pieces,  like  the  preceding  translation, 
are  in  double  irdomliUm^  forming  octiive  stanzas 
of  eight-syllable  verses;  and  as  the  two  together 
contain  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  their 
amount  is  sufficient  to  show  the  direction  Enzina's 
talent  naturally  took,  as  well  as  the  height  to  which  it 
rose. 

Enzina  had  an  immediate  follower  in  his  own  citv 
of  Salamanca ;  —  Lucas  Fernandez,  whose  drcamas,  or 
dramatic  dialogues,  were  published  in  1514.  There 
are  only  six  of  them,  all  written,  as  he  truly  says,  "  in 
the  pastoral  and  Castilian  fashion " ;  —  three  being 
religious  and  three  secular;  but  the  last  so  free  in 
their  tone  as  to  have  brought  the  whole  upon  the 
Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Inquisition,  and  thiw 
rendered  the  volume  in  which  they  are  contained 
one  of  the  rarest  in  the  world.  The  best  of  them  is, 
probjibly,  a  farce,  on  the  adventures  of  a  lady  who  is 
wandering  about  the  world  in  search  of  her  lover ; 
but,  before  she  finds  him,  —  which  she  doei3,  at  last, — 

is  much  annoyed  by  a  shepherd  whom  she 
*  254   encounters,  *  and  who  is  not  insensible  to  her 

attractions,  though  he  finally  yields  to  the 
earlier  and  better  claims  of  the  cavalier  who  \»  his 
rival.  It  makes  about  six  hundred  lines,  and  is  divided 
into  three  scenes ;  ending  with  two  viUmicico^y  after  the 
manner  of  Enzina,  whom  he  resembles  so  strictly  that 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  as  anything  but  an 
imitator,  who,  like  most  of  his  class,  falls  below  his 
original.^ 

clu'co,  0<  ho:i,  and  otiicr  of  the  distin-  1835,  No*.  4  and  6,  where,  besides 
Laiislnd  wriKn-s  of  the  tiiiu',  have  shown  other  extracts,  he  gives  the  farce  of 
her  siinilai  honor  in  tl»e  s«nie  way.  **Tlie  Wandering  Ijadr'*  entire.  Per- 

1  know  this  very  rare  book  only  haps  we  may  add  to  tbis  a  dialqeae  of 
by  tlie  arrount  of  it  in  the  wliimsical  Francisco  de  Madrid,  on  the  Italian 
**  (Jriticon"  of  Burt.  Jose  Gallardo,    wars  of  Ferdinand  and  laabella,  which 
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Enzina,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the 
founder  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  but  as  the  founder  of 
the  Portuguese,  whose  first  attempts  were  so  com- 
pletely imitated  from  his,  and  had  in  their  turn  so  con- 
siderable an  effect  on  the  Spanish  stage,  that  they 
necessarily  become  a  part  of  its  history.  These 
attempts  were  made  by  Gil  Vicente,  a  gentleman  of 
good  family,  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  left  that 
profession  early,  and  devoted  himself  to  dramatic  com- 
positions, chiefly,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  families 
of  Manuel  the  Great  and  John  the  Third.  When  he 
was  bom  is  not  known,  but  he  died  in  1557.  As  a 
writer  for  the  stage  he  flourished  from  1502  to  1536,^* 
and  produced,  in  all,  forty-two  pieces,  arranged  as 
works  of  devotion,  comedies,  tragi-comedies,  and  farces; 
but  most  of  them,  whatever  be  their  names,  are  in  fact 
short,  lively  dramas,  or  religious  pastorals.  Taken 
together,  they  are  better  than  anything  else  in  Portu- 
guese dramatic  literature. 

*  The  first  thing,  however,  that  strikes  us  in  *  255 
relation  to  them  is,  that  their  air  is  so  Spanish, 
and  that  so  many  of  them  are  written  in  the  Spanish 
language.  Of  the  whole  number,  ten  are  in  Ciistilian, 
fifteen  partly  or  chiefly  so,  and  seventeen  entirely  in 
Portuguese.  Why  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  languages  are,  no  doubt,  very  nearly 
akin  to  each  other ;  and  the  writers  of  each  nation, 
but  especially  those  of  Portugal,  have  not  unfrequently 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  use  of  both.    But  the 

KPfrma  to  have  been  written  about  1500,  Barlwsa,  Biblioteca  Lusitana,  Tom. 

ami  a  coi»y  of  which  is  in  the  Library  II.  pp.  383,  etc.   The  dates  of  1502  and 

of  the  Maninis  de  Pidal  (Cancionero  de  1536  are  from  the  prefatory  notices,  by 

liaena,  1851,  p.  Lxxvi,  note).  Francisco  the  son  of  Vicente,  to  tlie  first  of  his 

must  have  been  an  ohl  man  when  he  works^  in  the  "Obras  de  Devo<^,"and 

wrote  it,  if,  as  Alvarez  y  Baena  suggests,  to  the  **  Floresta  de  EngaAos,"  which 

he  was  secretary  or  clerk  to  John  I  f!7  who  was  the  latest  of  them, 
died  1454.    (Hyos  de  Madrid,  11.  73.) 
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Portuguese  have  never,  at  any  period,  admitted  their 
language  to  be  less  rich,  or  less  fitted  for  all  kinds 
of  composition,  than  that  of  their  prouder  rivals. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Vicente,  it  was,  that 
the  courts  of  the  two  countries  had  been  lately  much 
connected  by  intermarriages ;  that  King  Manuel  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  Castihans  about  his  person  to 
amuse  him ;  ^*  that  the  queen  was  a  Spaniard ; "  or 
that,  in  language  as  in  other  things,  he  found  it  con- 
venient thus  to  follow  the  leading  of  his  master,  Juan 
de  la  Enzina ;  —  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  Vicente,  though  he  was  bom 
and  lived  in  Portugal,  is  to  be  numbered  among  Span- 
ish authors  as  well  as  among  Portuguese. 

His  earliest  effort  was  made  in  1502,  on  occasion  of 
the  birth  of  Prince  John,  afterwards  John  the 
*256   Third.^^     It  *  is  a  monologue  in  Spanish,  a 


Damiilo  de  Ooos,  Cronioa  de  D. 
Manoel,  LislKKi,  1749,  fol.,  Parte  IV. 
c.  84,  p.  59;').  *'Trazia  continuada- 
niente  na  sua  Corte  cho<iuaiTeiix)S  Cas- 
tellanos." 

Married  in  1500.  (Ibid.,  Parte  I. 
c.  40.)  As  so  many  of  Vicente's  SjMin- 
ish  verses  were  made  to  please  the 
Spanisli  4UtM'n8,  I  cannot  a^^ee  with 
Rap])  (Pnith's  Literarhistonsch  Taa- 
chcnbn<  h,  1840,  p.  341)  that  Vicente 
used  Spanish  in  his  Pastorals  as  a  low, 
vulvar  laiif^iage.  Besides,  if  it  was  so 
rc^irdcd,  why  did  Caniocns  and  Saa  de 
Miranda,  — two  of  the  four  great  poets 
of  Portuf^al,  —  to  say  nothing  of  a  niul- 
titud*'  of  other  ]»roud  Portugues**,  write 
OiTjivionnlly  in  Spanish  ?  Ind»MHl,  many 
courtly  ]>oets  of  the  time  of  Vicente  in 
Portu^ial  wrote  in  S]Ninish.  AlK)ve 
twnity  s\\r\\  oiTiir  in  the  Tancioneiro 
(Jerale  of  Kesi-nde  (ir>lt)),  some  of  them 
jx'r>nns  of^reat  distinction  ;  an<l  later, 
dinin;^  the  |M'ri(>d  when  Portugal  was 
j>art  of  the  Spanish  monandiy,  and  in 
the  Ji're  of  Lo|n'  <le  Vega  and  f'alderon, 
the  nuniht  rwas  even  more  considerable. 
Fran<  is(  o  Manuel  Trijjoso,  speaking  of 
the  Portugue-e  dramatic  i)oets  of  those 
times,  says,  "Quasi  todos  escreverSo  em 


Castelhano**  Memorias  da  AcadeinUdas 
Sciencias  de  Lisboa,  Tomo  Y.  Pftrte  II. 
1817,  p.  73. 

The  youngest  son  of  Vicente  pub- 
lished his  father's  Works  at  lisbon,  in 
folio,  in  1562,  of  which  a  rq>rint  in 

auarto  amM>artHl  there  in  1586,  much 
isfigureu  by  the  Inquisitiott.  Bat 
tht^e  are  amon^  the  rarest  and  mottt 
curious  books  m  modem  literature, 
and  I  remember  to  have  seen  hardly 
fiv(>  copies,  one  of  which  was  in  the 
library  at  Oottingen,  and  another  in 
the  [mblic  library  at  Lisbon,  the  first 
in  folio,  and  the  last  in  quarto.  In- 
dtH.>d,  so  rare  had  the  Works  of  Vicente 
become,  that  Moratin,  to  whom  it  was 
very  important  to  see  a  copy  of  them, 
and  who  knew  whaterer  was  to  lie  fonnd 
at  Madrid  and  Paris,  in  both  which 
places  he  lived  long,  never  saw  one,  as 
IS  plain  from  No.  49  of  his  "CVitalugo  de 
Piezas  Dramaticas.**  Wo  therefore  owe 
much  to  two  Portuffuese  gentlemen, 
J.  V.  Barreto  Feio  and  J.  O.  Montciro, 
who  published  an  excellent  edition  of 
Vicente  8  AVorks  at  Hamburg,  18S4, 
in  three  volumes,  8vo,  using  chiefly 
the  Giittingen  copy.  In  this  edition 
(Vol.  1.  p.  1)  ocean  the  monologue 
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little  more  than  a  hundred  lines  long,  spoken  before 
the  king,  the  king's  mother,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Braganza,  probably  by  Vicente  himself,  in  the  person 
of  a  herdsman,  who  €fnters  the  royal  chambers,  and, 
after  addressing  the  queen  mother,  is  followed  by  a 
number  of  shepherds,  bringing  presents  to  the  new- 
bom  prince.  The  poetry  is  simple,  fresh,  and  spirited, 
and  expresses  the  feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration 
that  would  naturally  rise  in  the  mind  of  such  a  rustic, 
on  first  entering  a  royal  residence.  Regarded  as  a 
courtly  compliment,  the  attempt  succeeded.  In  a 
modest  notice,  attached  to  it  by  the  son  of  Vicente, 
we  are  told  that,  being  the  first  of  his  father's  com- 
positions, and  the  first  dramatic  representation  ever 
made  in  Portugal,  it  pleased  the  queen  mother  so 
much  as  to  lead  her  to  ask  its  author  to  repeat  it  at 
Christmas,  adapting  it  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 

Vicente,  however,  understood  that  the  queen  desired 
to  have  such  an  entertainment  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy  at  the  court  of  Castile,  when  John  de 
la  Enzina  brought  his  contributions  to  the  Christmas 
festivities.  He  therefore  prepared  for  Christmas  morn- 
ing what  he  called  an  "Auto  Pastoril,"  or  Pastoral  Act; 
—  a  dialogue  in  which  four  shepherds  with  Luke  and 
Matthew  are  the  interlocutors,  and  in  which  not  only 
the  eclogue  forms  of  Enzina  are  used,  and  the  manger 
of  Bethlehem  is  introduced,  just  as  that  poet  had 
introduced  it,  but  in  which  Enzina's  verses  are  freely 
imitated.  ^  This  effort,  too,  pleased  the  queen,  and 
again,  on  the  authority  of  his  son,  we  are  told  she 

spoken  of  in  the  text,  placed  first,  as  so  exactly  stated,  we  know  that  the  first 

the  son  says,  "i>or  sera  priimira  coisa,  secular  dramatic  exhibition  in  Portupil 

que  o  autor  fez,  e  queem  Portugal  repre-  took  place  June  8,  1502,  John  111.  hav- 

tenUmy    He  says,  the  representation  ing  been  born  on  the  6th.    (Cronica  de 

took  place  on  the  second  night  after  D.  Manoel,  Part©  I.  c.  62.) 
the  birth  of  the  prince,  and,  this  being 
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asked  Vicente  for  another  composition^  to  be 
♦257  represented  on  Twelfth  Nighty  ♦1503.  Her 
request  was  not  one  to  be  slighted ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  four  other  pastorals  followed  for  similar 
devout  occasions,  making,  when  taken  together,  six; 
all  of  which  being  in  Spanish,  and  all  religious  pas- 
torals, represented  with  singing  and  dancing  before 
King  Manuel,  his  queen,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages, they  are  to  be  regarded  throughout  as  imita- 
tions of  Juan  de  la  Enzina's  eclogues.* 

Of  these  six  pieces,  three  of  which  we  know  were 
written  in  1502  and  1503,  and  the  rest,  probably,  soon 
afterw  ards,  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  is  the 
one  called  "  The  Auto  of  the  Sibyl  Cassandra,"  which 
w^as  represented  in  the  rich  old  monastery  of  Enxobre- 
gas,  on  a  Christmas  morning,  before  the  queen  mother. 
It  is  an  eclogue  in  Spanish,  above  eight  hundred  lines 
long,  and  is  written  in  the  stanzas  most  used  by  Enzina. 
Cassandra,  the  heroine,  devoted  to  a  pai^toral  life,  yet 
supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  lay  prophetess  who  has  had 
intimations  of  the  approaching  birth  of  the  Saviour, 
enters  at  once  on  the  scene,  where  she  remains  to  the 
end,  the  central  point,  round  which  the  other  seven 
personages  are  not  inartificially  grouped.  She  has 
hardly  avowed  her  resolution  not  to  be  married,  when 
Solomon  appears,  making  love  to  her,  and  telling  her, 
with  great  simplicity,  that  he  has  arranged  everything 


The  imitation  of  Enzina's  poetry 
by  Vi<  <fiit('  is  noti('e<l  l>v  tho  Huinbiirg 
editors.  (Vol.  I.  Knsaio,  p.  xxxviii.) 
ln«l«M  (l,  it  is  (luite  too  obvious  to  be 
ovrrlookfMl,  una  is  distinctly  acknowl- 
<Mlp'd  by  one  of  his  cont«*ni|)oraries, 
Oan  ia  d»'  Iu*s«'ndt',  the  collector  of  the 
rortupicse  (.iincioneiro  of  1516,  who 
says,  in  soiiu*  raniblin;^  vei-ses  on  things 
that  ha«l  liapiMUfd  in  liis  time  :  — 

E  rimrw  Aintrulnrmente 
Fazer  r«prei««DUi<;(>es 


Deatilo  iiray  «loqiieiito, 
De  may  now  InveQCMt, 
E  feitM  por  Oil  Tlcnto. 
SUe  fbi  o  que  invantta 
btocfteoaaoa 
Go  mah  fnr»c*  e  malii  dolrtm ; 
Pooto  que  Joam  del  Emilia 
O  paatorU  comeo^oo. 

(Miscellaniae  Variedade  de  Historiaa, 
at  the  end  of  Resende's  Crdnica  de  Juia 
II.,  1622,  foUo,  f.  164.) 
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with  her  aunts  to  marry  her  in  three  days.  Cassandra, 
nothing  daunted  at  the  annunciation,  persists  in  the 
purpose  of  celibacy ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  goes  out 
to  summon  these  aunts  to  his  assistance.  During  his 
absence  she  sings  the  following  song :  — 

They  say,  ** '  T  is  time,  go,  marry  !  go  !  " 
But  I  '11  no  husband  !  not  1  !  no  ! 
•  For  I  would  live  all  carelessly,  *  258 

Amidst  these  hills,  a  maiden  free, 
And  never  ask,  nor  anxious  be. 

Of  wedded  weal  or  woe. 
Yet  still  they  say,  **  Go,  marry  !  go  i" 
But  I  '11  no  husband !  not  I  !  no  ! 

So,  mother,  think  not  I  shall  wed, 
And  through  a  tiresome  life  be  led, 
Or  use,  in  folly's  ways  instead. 

What  grace  the  heavens  bestow. 
Yet  still  they  say,  **  Go,  marry  !  go  ! " 
But  I  '11  no  husband  !  not  I  !  no  ! 

The  man  has  not  been  bom,  I  ween, 
Who  as  my  husband  shall  be  seen  ; 
And  since  what  frequent  tricks  have  been 

Undoubtingly  I  know. 
In  vain  they  say,  "  Go,  marry  !  go  ! " 
For  I  '11  no  husband  !  not  I  !  no  !  ^ 

The  aunts,  named  Cimeria,  Peresica,  and  Erutea,  who 
are,  in  fact,  the  Cumaean,  Persian,  and  Erythraean 
Sibyls,  now  come  in  with  King  Solomon,  and  endeavor 
to  persuade  Cassandra  to  consent  to  his  love ;  setting 
forth  his  merits  and  pretensions,  his  good  looks,  his 
good  temper,  and  his  good  estate.    But,  as  they  do 

n    Dicen  que  me  case  yo ;  Dlcen  que  me  case  70 ; 

No  quiero  marido,  no !  No  qaiero  marido,  no ! 
Mas  quiero  rivir  se^nin^ 

Nesu  rtcrra  4  ml  soltura,  No  eeri  ni  es  nacido 

Que  no  e*tar  en  rentora  Tal  para  ser  mi  marido ; 


Si  casar^  bien  6  no. 


T  pnee  que  feengo  sabido 


Di<^n  que  me  caw  yo :  Que  la  flor  yo  me  la  so, 

No  quiero  marido,  no !  DUjen  que  me  ease  70 


No  quiero  marido,  no ! 
Madre,  no  ser6  eaaada, 

S"u"i'^^P*iSr^'  .  (on  Vicente.  Obn«.Hamburgo,  1884. 

Ugncl.  que  Dto*  me  OU.  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  42.) 
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not  succeed,  Solomon,  in  despair,  goes  for  her  three 
uncles,  Moses,  Abraham,  and  Isaiah,  with  whom  he 
instantly  returns,  all  four  dancing  a  sort  of  mad  dance 
as  they  enter,  and  singing, — 

She  is  wild  !   She  is  wild  ! 
Who  shall  sjieak  to  the  child  ? 

On  the  hills  pass  her  hours, 
As  a  shepherdess  free  ; 

She  is  fair  as  the  flowers, 
She  is  wild  as  the  sea  ! 
♦259  ♦She  is  wild!   She  is  wild  ! 

Who  shall  si^ok  to  the  child  f  *■ 

The  three  uncles  first  endeavor  to  bribe  their  niece 
into  a  more  teachable  temper;  but,  failing  in  that, 
Moses  undertakes  to  show  her,  from  his  own  history 
of  the  creation,  that  marriage  is  an  honorable  sacra- 
ment, and  that  she  ought  to  enter  into  it  Cassandra 
replies,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  rather  jesting  discussion 
with  Abraham  about  good-tempered  husbands,  inti- 
mates that  she  is  aware  the  Saviour  is  soon  to  be  bom 
of  a  virgin;  an  augury  which  the  three  Sibyls,  her 
aunts,  proplietically  confirm,  and  to  which  Cassandra 
then  adds  that  she  herself  has  hopes  to  be  this  Saviour's 
mother.  The  uncles,  shocked  at  the  intimation,  treat 
her  as  a  crazed  woman,  and  a  theological  and  mystical 
discussion  follows,  which  is  carried  on  by  all  present, 
till  a  curtain  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  manger 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  child  are  discovered,  with  four 
angels,  who  sing  a  hymn  in  honor  of  his  birth.  The 
rest  of  the  drama  is  taken  up  with  devotions  suited  to 
the  occasion,  and  it  ends  with  the  following  graceful 

Traz  Saloiuao,  Esni.is,  e  Moyses,  e 
Abrahao  ( aiitainlo  to<lo8  quatro  de  folia 
a  cantiga  sr^'uiiitc :  — 

Qiu'  winnm  oMtA  la  nirla ! 
Ay  Diof,  i|ui(>ii  lo  hablaria? 

Kn  la  pierra  amla  la  nina 
8u  gauadt)  a  repa«tar ; 


HenncM  oonio  1m  flom, 
SanoMt  eomo  la  nwr. 


SaBoMt  como  la  flwr 
£fU  lanlBa: 

Aj  Dioa,  onieB  1*  ImUuIk? 

TloMito,  Obnt,  Torn.  I.  ^  H 
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cancian  to  the  Madonna,  sung  and  danced  by  the  author, 
as  well  as  the  other  performers :  — 

The  maid  is  gracious  all  and  fair  ; 
How  beautiful  beyond  compare  ! 

Say,  sailor,  bold  and  free, 
That  dwell'st  upon  the  sea. 
If  ships  or  sail  or  star 
So  winning  are. 

And  say,  thou  gallant  knight, 
That  donn'st  thine  armor  bright, 
If  steed,  or  arms,  or  war. 
So  winning  are. 

•  And  say,  thou  shepherd  hind,  *  260 

That  bravest  storm  and  wind, 
If  flocks,  or  vales,  or  hills  afar, 
So  winning  are.^ 

And  so  ends  this  incongruous  drama  ;^  a  strange 
union  of  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  mystery  and  of  a 


V    Muj  gracioMt  «s  Is  doocella : 
Cotno  es  belU  y  hermosa ! 

Wgu  t&  «1  marinero, 
Qa«  en  1m  naTett  TiTlas, 
Si  U  naTe  6  la  rela  6  la  Mtrella 
£s  tan  bella^ 

Dina  tj,  el  caballero, 
Que  Im  armaa  Testi  m, 
^  el  caballo  6  Lu  armas  6  la  guerra 
Es  tan  bella. 

Digas  tu,  el  pantorcko, 
Que  el  ganadico  guardas. 
Si  el  ganado  u  las  valles  6  la  sierra 
E»  tan  bella. 

Tlcente,  Obras,  Tom.  I.  p.  61. 

It  is  in  the  Hamburg  edition  (Tom. 
I.  pp.  36-62)  ;  but,  though  it  proi)erly 
ends,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  song  to 
the  Madonna,  there  is  afterwards,  by 
way  of  envoi,  the  following  vilanceU 
(** par  dcspcdidii  6  vilanccte  seguirUe  "), 
which  is  curious  as  showing  how  the 
theatre  was,  from  the  first,  made  to 
ser^'e  for  immediate  excitement  and 
political  purposes ;  since  the  vilanceU 
Ls  evidently  intended  to  stir  up  the 
noble  company  present  to  some  warlike 
enterprise  in  which  their  services  were 
wanted,  probably  against  the  Moors  of 
Africa,  as  King  Manoel  had  no  other 
wars :  — 


To  the  field !   To  the  field ! 
Cavalieni  of  emprifle  I 
Angela  pure  ftmin  the  skiea 

Come  to  hi'lp  un  and  shield. 

To  the  field  f  To  the  field  ! 

With  armor  all  brifi^ht, 
They  speed  down  their  road, 
On  man  call,  on  Ood, 

To  succor  the  right. 

To  the  field!   To  the  field! 

CaTaliers  of  emprise ! 

Angels  pure  fh>m  the  skies 
Ccam  to  help,  us  and  shield. 
To  the  field!   To  the  field! 

A  la  guerra, 
Caballeros  eslbmdoa ; 
Pues  los  angeles  sagradoa 
A  socorro  son  en  tierra. 

A  la  guerra ! 
Con  armas  resplandecientes 
Yienen  del  delo  Tolando, 
Dios  y  hombre  apelidando 
En  socorro  de  las  gentes. 

A  la  guerra, 
Caballeros  eemeradoa ; 
Pues  los  angeles  sagrados 
A  socorro  son  en  tierra. 

A  la  guerra ! 

Vicente,  Obias,  Tom.  I.  p.  82. 

A  similar  tone  is  more  fully  heard 
in  the  spirited  little  drama  entitled 
**  The  flxnortation  to  War,"  performed 
1513. 
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modern  vamlevilh\  but  not  without  poetry,  and  not 
more  incongruous  or  more  indecorous  than  the  similar 
dramas  which,  at  the  same  period,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, found  a  place  in  the  princely  halls  of  the  most 
cultivated,  and  were  listened  to  with  edification  in 
monasteries  and  cathedrals  by  the  most  religious. 

Vicente,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  He  took 
counsel  of  his  success,  and  wrote  dramas  which,  with- 
out skill  in  the  construction  of  their  plots,  and  without 
any  idea  of  conforming  to  rules  of  propriety  or  taste, 
are  yet  quite  in  advance  of  what  was  known  on  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  theatre  at  the  time.   Such  is  the 

"  Comedia,"  as  it  is  called,  of  «  The  Widower," 
*261   — O   Viudo,  —  which  was  *  acted  before  the 

court  in  1514.^  It  opens  with  the  grief  of  the 
widower,  a  merchant  of  Burgos,  on  the  loss  of  an 
affection«'ite  and  faithful  wife,  for  which  he  is  consoled, 
first  by  a  friar,  who  uses  religious  considerations,  and 
afterwards  by  a  gossiping  neighbor,  who,  being  married ' 
to  a  shrew,  assures  his  friend  that,  ait^r  all,  it  is  not 
probable  his  loss  is  very  great.  The  two  daughters  of 
the  disconsolate  widower,  however,  join  earnestly  with 
their  father  in  his  mourning ;  but  their  sorrows  are 
mitigated  hy  the  appearance  of  a  noble  lover  who 
conceals  himself  in  the  disguise  of  a  herdsman,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  approach  them.  His  love  is  very 
sincere  and  loyal ;  but,  imhappily,  he  loves  them  both, 
and  hardly  addresses  either  separately.  His  trouble  is 
much  increased  and  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  father, 
who  comes  in  and  announces  that  one  of  his  daughters 
is  to  be  married  immediately,  and  the  other  probably 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  In  his  despair,  the  noble 
lover  calls  on  death,  but  insists  that  as  long  as  he  lives 

^  Obras,  Hamburgo,  1834,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  68,  etc. 
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he  will  continue  to  serve  both  of  them  faithfully  and 
truly.  At  this  juncture,  and  without  any  warning,  as 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  marry  both,  he  proposes 
to  the  two  ladies  to  draw  lots  for  him ;  a  proposition 
which  they  modify  by  begging  the  Prince  John,  then  a 
child  twelve  years  old,  and  among  the  audience,  to 
make  a  decision  on  their  behalf  The  prince  decides 
in  favor  of  the  elder,  which  seems  to  threaten  new 
anxieties  and  troubles,  till  a  brother  of  the  disguised 
lover  appears  and  consents  to  marry  the  remaining 
lady.  Their  father,  at  first  disconcerted,  soon  gladly 
accedes  to  the  double  arrangement,  and  the  drama 
ends  with  the  two  weddings,  and  the  exhortations  of 
the  priest  who  performs  the  ceremony. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  a  plot,  but  it  is  an  approach 
to  one.  The  "Rubena,"  acted  in  1521,  comes  still 
nearer,^  and  so  do  "Don  Duardos,"  founded  on 
the  romance  of  "  Palmerin,"  *  and  "  Amadis  of  *  262 
Gaul,"^  founded  on  the  romance  of  the  same 
name,  both  of  which  bring  a  large  number  of  person- 
ages on  the  stage,  and,  if  they  have  not  a  proper 
dramatic  action,  yet  give,  in  much  of  their  structure, 
intimations  of  the  Spanish  heroic  drama,  as  it  was 
arranged  half  a  century  later.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "Templo  d' Apollo,"  acted  m  1526,  in  honor 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Portuguese  princess  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  belongs  to  the  same  class 
with  the  allegorical  plays  subsequently  produced  in 
Spain :  the  three  Anfos  on  the  three  ships  that  carried 

*  The  **  Rul)ena  "  is  the  first  of  tlie  SiwuiUh,  are  the  first  two  of  those  an- 

I»]ay8  called,  —  it  is  difficult  to  tell  iiounced  as  "  Tragiconiedias "  in  Book 

why,  —  by  Vicente  or  his  editor,  Co-  III.  of  the  Works  of  Vicente.    No  rea- 

wjlias;  and  U  partly  in  Spanish,  partly  son  that  1  know  of  can  be  given  for  this 

in  Portuguese.    It  is  among  those  pro-  pr»*cise  arrangi^ment  and  name, 

hibited  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  ^  This,  too,  is  one  of  the  "  Tragi- 

1667  (p.  464),  —  a  prohibition  renewed  comc(lias,"and  is  chiefly,  but  not  whol- 

down  to  1790.  ly,  in  S^tanish. 

^  These  two  long  plays,  wholly  in 

VOL.  I.  20 
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souls  to  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  evidently  gave 
Lope  de  Vega  the  idea  and  some  of  the  materials  for 
one  of  his  early  moral  plays ;  ®  and  the  Atdo  in  which 
Faith  explains  to  the  shepherds  the  origin  and  mys- 
teries of  Christianity*^  might,  with  slight  alt^jrations, 
have  served  for  one  of  the  processions  of  the  Corpus 

Christi  at  Madrid,  in  the  time  of  Calderon.  All 
*  263   of  them,  it  is  true,  are  *  extremely  rude ;  but 

nearly  all  contain  elements  of  the  coming 
drama,  and  some  of  them,  like  "  Don  Duardos,"  which 
is  longer  than  a  full-length  play  ordinarily  is,  are  quite 
long  enough  to  show  what  was  their  dramatic  tendency. 
But  the  real  power  of  Gil  Vicente  does  not  lie  in  the 
structure  or  the  interest  of  his  storiea  It  lies  in  his 
poetry,  of  which,  especially  in  the  lyrical  portions  of 
his  dramas,  there  is  much.^^ 


^  The  first  of  these  three  Autos^  the 
**  lliuca  do  Infeniu,"  was  rcpivsented, 
in  1517,  lM*lbn»  the  queen,  Maria  of 
Castile,  in  lier  Kick-chanil)er,  when  she 
wjis  sufTeiing  under  the  dn'adful  <lis- 
ease  of  whicli  she  soon  afterwai-ds  died. 
Like  the  '*  liarca  do  Purgatorio  "  (1518), 
it  is  in  I'ortufjuese  ;  but  the  n^niaining 
Auto,  the  "  Jkn.a  da  Gloiia"  (1519), 
is  in  Spanish.  The  la.st  two  were  rep- 
M'sented  in  the  royal  chajiel.  Tne 
moral  play  of  Loi^  de  Vega  which 
was  suggested  by  them  is  the  one 
called  "The  Voyage  of  the  Soul,"  and 
is  found  in  the  First  Book  of  his  **Pere- 
gi-ino  en  su  Patria."  The  oi>euing  of 
Vicente's  ]>lay  rest^mbles  remarkably 
the  setting  forth  of  the  Demonio  on 
his  voyaici-  in  Lojw,  besides  that  the 
gcnt-rai  idea  of  the  two  lictions  is  al- 
most the  Slime,  On  the  other  side  of 
tin*  aecount,  Vicente  .shows  himK<df  fre- 
<l'H'Mtly  familiar  with  the  old  Si>anish 
litciiiture.  For  instance,  in  one  of  his 
r<»itiiguc.se  F(ir<i.nsy  cjdled  "Dos  Fi'si- 
cos"(Tom.  111.  p.  323^  we  have,  — 

Kn  el  incs  orn  do  Mayo, 

Cuaudii  ranta  la  rigarra,  etc. 

]M.!inly  a  j^irody  of  the  well-known 
and  beautiful  old  Sj)ani.sh  ballad  !«- 
ginning,  — 


Por  el  mes  em  de  Mayo, 

Quaodo  hace  la  calor, 

Qoando  canta  la  cmlandila,  ete., 

a  Itallad  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  ctn 
be  traced  no  further  back  than  the  btl- 
lad-book  of  1555,  or,  at  any  nte,  thit 
of  1550,  while  here  we  have  a  distinct 
allusion  to  it  before  1536,  giving  a  curi- 
ous proof  how  widely  this  old  popular 
]>oetry  was  carried  about  by  the  memo- 
ries of  the  |)eople  before  it  was  written 
down  and  printetl,  and  how  much  it 
was  used  for  dramatic  purposes  from 
the  earliest  period  of  theatrical  comiK>- 
sitions. 

This  "Auto  da  Fc,*' as  it  is  strangf- 
ly  called,  is  in  Siwnish  (Obras,  Tom.  I. 
pp.  64,  etc.);  but  there  is  one  in  Por- 
tuguese, represented  before  John  IM. 
(1527),  which  is  still  more  strangely 
called  "  Breve  Summario  lUi  Historii 
de  Deos,"  tlie  action  he|[inning  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  entling  with  the 
Saviour.    (Ibid.,  I.  pp.  806,  etc.) 

^  Joam  de  Barroet,  the  historian,  in 
his  dialopie  on  the  Portuguese  Lan- 
guage (\  arias  Obras»  Lisboa,  1785, 
12m(),  p.  222),  praises  Vicente  for  the 
purity  of  his  Uioughts  and  style,  and 
contrasts  him  proudly  with  t£e  Cries* 
tina;  "a  book,"  he  a<l<la,  "to  which 
tlie  Portuguese  language  hat  no  ptr 
allel." 
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While  Vicente,  in  Portugal,  was  thus  giving  an  im- 
pulse to  Spanish  dramatic  Kterature,  which,  considering 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  two  countries  and  their 
courts,  can  hardly  have  been  unfelt  in  Spain  at  the 
time,  and  was  certainly  recognized  there  afterwards, 
scarcely  anything  was  done  in  Spain  itself.  During 
the  five-and-twenty  years  that  followed  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  hardly  any  other 
dramatic  poet  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  or 
demanded.  He  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  rare  wants 
of  his  royal  and  princely  patrons ;  and,  as  we  have 
se-^n,  in  both  countries,  the  drama  continued  to  be  a 
courtly  amusement,  confined  to  a  few  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  commander  Escriva,  who  lived 
at  this  time,  and  is  the  author  of  a  few  beauti- 
ful verses  found  in  the  oldest  Cancioneros,^  wrote, 

*  His  touching  verses,  **  Ven,  muerte,  noticed  in  connection  with  the  early 

tan  eacondiila,"  so  often  cited,  and  at  Sjnauish  theatre,  by  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 

least  once  in  Don  Quixote  (Parte  II.  (Obras,  Paris,  1827,  12nio,  Tom.  II.  p. 

c.  38),  are  found  as  far  back  as  the  336).  Other  poems,  written  in  dialogue, 

Cancionero  of  1511  ;  but  I  am  not  by  Cartagena,  and  by  Puerto  Carrero, 

aware  that  Kscriva's  "  Quexa  de  su  occur  in  the  Cancioneros  Generales,  but 

Amiga"  can  be  fbund  earlier  than  in  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  dra* 

the  ('aucionero,  Se villa,  153.5,  where  it  matic  ;  and  Clemencin  twice  notices 

occurs,  f.  175.  b,  etc.     He  himself,  no  Pedro  de  Lerma  as  one  of  tlie  early 

doubt,  flourished  about  the  year  1500-  contributors  to  the  Spanish  drama ;  but 

1510,   Butl  should  not,  probably,  have  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Moratin,  An- 

alladed  to  him  here,  if  he  had  not  been  touio,  Pellicer,  or  any  of  the  other 
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*  265  *  indeed,  a  dialogue,  partly  in  prose  and  partly 
in  verse,  in  which  he  introduces  several  inter- 
locutors, and  brings  a  complaint  to  the  god  of  Love 
against  his  lady.  But  the  whole  is  an  allegorj',  occa- 
sionally graceful  and  winning  from  its  style,  but 
obviously  not  susceptible  of  representation ;  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  had  any  influence  on  a 
class  of  compositions  already  somewhat  advanced.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  added  about  a  translation  of 
the  "Amphitryon  "  of  Plautus,  made  into  terse  Spani.sh 
prose  by  Francisco  de  Villalobos,  physician  to  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1515,  but  which  it  is  not  at  all  probable  was 
ever  acted. ^  These,  however,  are  the  only  attempts 
made  in  Spain  or  Portugal  before  1517,  except  those 
of  Enzina,  Fernandez,  and  Vicente,  which  need  to  be 
referred  to  at  all. 

But  in  1517,  or  a  little  earlier,  a  new  movement  was 
felt  in  the  difficult  beginnings  of  the  Spanish  drama; 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that,  as  the  last  came  from 
Portugal,  the  present  one  came  from  Italy.  It  came, 
however,  from  two  Spaniards.  The  first  of  them  is 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Question  of  Love,"  a 
fiction  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  which  was  finished  at 
Ferrara  in  1512,  and  which  contains  an  eclogue  of 
respectable  poetical  merit,  that  seems  undoubtedly  to 
have  been  represented  before  the  court  of  Naples.* 

authors  wlio  wouM  naturally  he  con-  precede  it  in  the  editions  of  1543  and 

sult.Ml  in  rclatioji  to  such  a  point.    Don  1574.    The  sanie  pUv,  "The  Aniphi- 

()nixot(s  <mI.  Clciurnfin,  Tom.  IV.  p.  tr}'on,"  was  translated,  before  1580,  by 

viii,  ami  Mcniorias  de  la  Acadeniia  de  Fern.  Perez  de  Oliva  (who  will  be  no- 

Historia,  Tom.  VI.  p.  40G.  ticed  in  chapters  VII.  and  VII I.),  and 

Tlm-e  editions  of  it  are  cited  hy  (vayangos  says  that  in  1554  an  anony* 

L.  F.  Monitiji  ((.'atalo^io,  No.  'JO),  the  mouH  translation  of  it  in  prose  ap})earp<l 

eiirliest  ot"  whii  li  is  in  l.'>ir».    My  copy,  at  Toledo,  in  which  the  author  says  he 

tiowever,  is  of  neither  of  them.    It  is  availe<l  himself  of  the  assistance  of  both 

date(l  C'arago9<i,  1544  (folio^  and  is  at  his  pn^dtHiessors. 

the  end  of  the  '*  Prohh  nias  "  and  of  tlie  ■  It  fills  about  twenty-six  pages  and 

other  works  of  Villalobos,  which  also  six  hundred  lines,  chiefly  in  octave 
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Tlie  other,  a  person  of  more  consequence  in  the 
history  of  the'  Spanish  drama,  is  Bartolome  de  Torres 
Xaharro,  born  at  Torres,  near  Badajoz,  on  the  boixiers 
of  Portugal,  who,  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  a 
captive  in  Algiers,  was  redeemed,  and  visited  Rome, 
hoping  to  find  favor  at  the  court  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
Tliis  must  have  been  after  1513,  and  was,  of 
course,  at  the  *time  when  Juan  de  la  Enzina  *266 
resided  there.  But  Naharro,  by  a  satire  against 
the  vices  of  the  court,  made  himself  obnoxious  at 
Rome,  and  fled  to  Naples,  where  •he  lived  for  some 
time  under  the  protection  of  the  noble-minded  Fabricio 
Colonna,  and  where,  at  last,  we  lose  sight  of  him.  He 
died  in  poverty.* 

His  works,  first  published  by  himself  at  Naples,  in 
1517,  and  dedicated  to  a  noble  Spaniard,  Don  Fernando 
Davalos,  a  lover  of  letters,^  who  had  married  Vittoria 
Colonna,  the  poetess,  are  entitled  "  Propaladia,"  or 
"The  Firstlings  of  his  Genius."^  They  consist  of 
satires,  epistles,  ballads,  a  Lamentation  for  King  Fer- 
dinand, who  died  in  1516,  and  some  other  miscel- 
laneous poetry ;  but  chiefly  of  eight  plays,  which  he 
calls  "  Comedicos,"  and  which  fill  almost  the  whole 
volume.'    He  was  well  situated  for  making  an  attempt 

stanzaA,  in  the  edition  of  Antwerp,       *  Antonio  (Preface  to  Biblioteca Nova, 

l.'»7»),  and  contains  a  detailed  account  Sec.  20)  sa5-s  he  bred  younf?  men  to  Ih*- 

of  the  circumstauccH  attending  its  repre-  come  sohliers  by  teaching  them  to  read 

sentation.  romances  of  chivalr}'. 

*  This  notice  of  Nahan*o  is  taken       *  "  Intitnlelas"  (he  says,  **A1  T^etor") 

from  the  slight  accounts  of  liim  con-  **  Pro|xiladia  a  Prothoii,  tjuod  est  pri- 

tained  in  the  letter  of  Juan  Baverio  mum,  et  Pallade,  id  est,  prinife  res 

Mtfsinerio  prefixed  to  the  **  Propaladia"  Palladis,  a  ditferencia  de  las  «|ue  segnn- 

(Sevilla,  1573,  ISiuo),  as  a  life  of  its  dariameiite  y  con  mas  maduix)  estudio 

author,  and  from  the  article  in  Anto-  iKxlrian  svu'ceder."    Tliey  were,  there- 

nio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  202.    A  tore,  proUibly  written  when  he  was  a 

i»oor  **  I^mentacion"  on  him  is  to  be  young  man. 

lound  ill  the  Flore.sta  of  Diego  Ramirez       '  1  have  never  seen  the  first  edition, 

Pagan,  15<52,  an<l  is  copied  by  Gayan-  1517,  which  is  soniftimes  s;ii»l  to  have 

gos  in  a  note  (I.  530);  but  it  adds  been  juiutedat  Najiks  (KlH*rt, etc.), and 

nothing  to  our  real  knowledge  of  Na-  sometimes  (Monitin,  etc.)  at  Kom»*  : 

buTo.  but,  as  it  was  dedicated  to  one  of  its 
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to  advance  the  drama,  and  partly  succeeded  in  it. 
There  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  a  'great  literary 
movement  in  Italy,  especially  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  represent^itions  of  plays,  he  tells  us,  were  much 
resorted  to,^  and,  though  he  may  not  have  known  it, 
Trissino  had,  in  1515,  written  the  first  regular  tragedy 
in  tlie  Italian  language,  and  thus  given  an  impulse  to 
dramatic  literature,  which  it  never  afterwards  en- 
tirely lost.® 

♦267  *The  eight  plays  of  Naharro,  however,  do 
not  afford  much  proof  of  a  familiarity  with 
antiquity,  or  of  a  desire  to  follow  ancient  rules  or 
examples  ;  but  their  author  gives  us  a  little  theory  of 
his  own  upon  the  subject  of  the  drama,  which  is  not 
without  good  sense.  Horace,  he  says,  requires  five 
acts  to  a  play,  and  he  thinks  this  reasonable  ;  though 
he  looks  upon  the  pauses  they  make  rather  as  con- 
venient resting-places  than  anything  else,  and  calls 
them,  not  acts,  but  "  Jomadas,"  or  days,^  As  to  the 
number  of  persons,  he  would  have  not  less  than  six, 
nor  more  than  twelve  ;  and  as  to  that  sense  of  pro- 
priety which  refuses  to  introduce  materials  into  the 
subject  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  or  to  permit  the 
characters  to  talk  and  act  inconsistently,  he  holds  it  to 

antliiVs  Xcftiwlitnn  patrons,  and  as  '  "  Viou Jo  ftssi  niiamo  toilo  el  mundo 

McsiiH'i  io,  who  wems  to  have  been  a  en  fiestas  de  Comedias  y  destas  cosas," 

jM  i  soiiiil  actjuaintance  of  its  author,  is  part  of  his  anology  to  Dou  Fernando 

iiiil>li«'s  tliat  it  was,  at  sometiinc^  print-  Davalos  for  asking  leave  to  dedicate 

tMl  at  Nai>I(*s,  I  have  assigned  its  first  them  to  him. 

edition  to  that  (utv.   E*litions  api)eared  •  Trissino*8  "  Sofoniaba  "  was  writtm 

at  Seville  in  1520,  1526,  1533,  and  as  early  as  1515,  though  not  printed  til 

ir>4.'>  ;  ouf  at  Toledo,  1535  ;  one  at  later. 

Madrid,  1573  ;  and  one  without  date,  ^  "Jomadaa,"  daya'-work,  dayi' — 

at  Antwerp.    1  have  U8e<l  th»!  editions  journey,  etc.    The  old  French  myste— 

of  Si  villr,  1533,  small  (piarto,  and  Ma-  ries  were  divided  into  yotinur*,  or  per 

ilrid,  l.'no.  siii  iU  l.Smo  ;  the  latter  lie-  tions,  each  of  which  could  conveniently^ 

ill*;  ••.\|uiiL;;i'ed,  MuX  having  '*  Lazaiillo  !«  represented  in  the  time  given  by  th— 

(Itr  Torrn<'s"  at  tlie  end.    There  were  Churt-h  to  such  entertainments  oo^ 

but  six  plays  in  the  early  editions;  single  day.    One  of  the  mysteries  i — -- 

the  "Calainita"  and  '*A(piiIana"  be-  this  way  required  f«ty  days  for  i^* 

ing  aildeil  atterwaixls.  exhibition. 
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be  as  indispensable  as  the  rudder  to  a  ship.  This  is,  of 
course,  all  very  well. 

Besides  this,  his  plays  are  all  in  verse,  and  all  open 
with  a  sort  of  prologue,  which  he  calls  Introyto," 
generally  written  in  a  rustic  and  amusing  style,  asking 
the  favor  and  attention  of  the  audience,  and  giving 
hints  concerning  the  subject  of  the  piece  that  is  to 
follow. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  dramas  themselves, 
though  we  find  a  decided  advance,  in  some  respects, 
beyond  anything  that  had  preceded  them,  in  others  we 
find  great  rudeness  and  extravagance,  and  little  regard 
paid  to  his  own  theories.  Their  subjects  are  very 
various.  One  of  them,  the  "  Soldadesca,"  is  on  the 
Papal  recruiting  service  at  Rome.  Another,  the 
"  Tinelaria,"  or  Servants'  Dining-Hall,  is  on  such  riots 
as  were  likely  to  happen  in  the  disorderly  service  of  a 
cardinal's  household ;  full  of  revelry  and  low  life. 
Another,  "  La  Jacinta,"  gives  us  the  story  of  a  lady 
who  lives  at  her  castle  on  the  road  to  Rome,  where 
she  violently  detains  sundry  passengers,  and  chooses  a 
husband  among  them.  And  of  two  others,  one 
i«  on  the  adventiires  of  a  *  disguised  prince,  *268 
who  comes  to  the  court  of  a  fabulous  King  of 
Leon,  and  wins  his  daughter  after  the  fashion  of  the 
old  romances  of  chivalry ;  and  the  other  is  on  the 
adventures  of  a  child  stolen  in  infancy,  which  involve 
disguises  in  more  humble  life.^^ 

How  various  were  the  modes  in  which  these  subjects 
were  thrown  into  action  and  verse,  and,  indeed,  how 
different  was  the  character  of  his  different  dramas, 
may  be  best  understood  by  a  somewhat  ampler  notice 
of  the  two  not  yet  mentioned. 

"  La  Aquilana.  «  La  Calamita. 
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The  first  of  these,  the  "  Trofea/'  is  in  honor  of  King 
Manuel  of  Portugalj  and  the  discoveries  and  conquests 
that  were  made  in  India  and  Africa  under  his  auspices; 
but  it  is  very  meagre  and  poor.  After  the  Prologue, 
\v^ich  fills  above  three  hundred  verses,  Fame  entei-s  in 
the  first  act  and  announces  that  the  great  king  has 
in  his  most  holy  wars  gained  more  lands  than  are 
described  by  Ptolemy ;  whereupon  Ptolemy  appears 
instantly,  by  especial  permission  of  Pluto,  from  the 
regions  of  torment,  and  denies  the  fact ;  but,  after  a 
discussion,  is  compelled  to  admit  it,  though  with  a 
saving  clause  for  his  own  honor.  In  the  second  act 
two  shepherds  come  upon  the  stage  to  sweep  it  for  the 
king's  appearance.  They  make  themselves  very  merry 
at  first  with  the  splendor  about  them,  and  one  of  them 
sits  on  the  throne,  and  imitates  grotesquely  the  curate 
of  his  village ;  but  they  soon  quarrel,  and  continue  in 
bad  humor  till  a  royal  page  interferes,  and  compels 
them  to  go  on  and  arrange  the  apartment.  The  whole 
of  the  third  act  is  taken  up  with  the  single  speech  of 
an  interpreter,  bringing  in  twenty  Eastern  and  African 
kings  who  are  unable  to  speak  for  themselves,  bat 
avow,  through  his  very  tedious  harangue,  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  to  all  which  the  kinjf 
nuikes  no  word  of  reply.  The  next  act  is  absurdly 
filled  with  a  royal  reception  of  four  shepherds,  who 
bring  him  presents  of  a  fox,  a  lamb,  an  eagle,  and  a 
cock,  which  they  explain  with  some  humor  and  abun- 
dance of  allegory  ;  but  to  all  which  he  makes  as  little 

reply  as  he  did  to  the  proffered  fealty  of  the 
*  2G9   twenty  *  heathen  kings.    In  the  fifth  and  last 

act,  Apollo  gives  verses,  in  praise  of  the  kingf 
queen,  and  prince,  to  Fame,  who  distributes  copies  to 
tlie  audience ;  but,  refusing  them  to  one  of  the  shep- 
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herds,  has  a  riotous  dispute  with  him.  The  shepherd 
tauntingly  offers  Fame  to  spread  the  praises  of  King 
Manuel  through  the  world  as  well  as  she  does,  if  she 
will  but  lend  him  her  wings.  The  goddess  consents. 
He  puts  them  on  and  attempts  to  fly,  but  falls  headlong 
on  the  stage,  with  which  poor  practical  jest  and  a 
viUandco  the  piece  ends. 

The  other  drama,  called  "  Hymenea,"  is  better,  and 
gives  intimations  of  what  became  later  the  foundations 
of  the  national  theatre.  Its  "  Introyto,"  or  prologue, 
is  coarse,  but  not  without  wit,  especially  in  those  parts 
which,  according  to  the  peculiar  toleration  of  the 
times,  were  allowed  to  make  free  with  religion,  if  they 
but  showed  sufficient  reverence  for  the  Church.  The 
story  is  entirely  invented,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  passed  in  any  city  of  Spain.  The  scene  opens  in 
front  of  the  house  of  Febea,  the  heroine,  before  day- 
light, where  Hymeneo,  the  hero,  after  making  known 
his  love  for  the  lady,  arranges  with  his  two  servants  to 
give  her  a  serenade  the  next  night.  When  he  is  gone 
the  servants  discuss  their  own  position,  and  Boreas, 
one  of  them,  avows  his  desperate  love  for  Doresta,  the 
heroine's  maid;  a  passion  which,  through  the  rest  of 
the  piece,  becomes  the  running  caricature  of  his 
master's.  But  at  this  moment  the  Marquis,  a  brother 
of  Febea,  comes  with  his  servants  into  the  street,  and, 
by  the  escape  of  the  others,  who  fly  immediately,  has 
Uttle  doubt  that  there  has  been  love-making  about  the 
house,  and  goes  away  determined  to  watch  more  care- 
fully. Thus  ends  the  first  act,  which  might  furnish 
materials  for  many  a  Spanish  comedy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

In  the  second  act  Hymeneo  enters  with  his  serv.ints 
and  musicians,  and  they  sing  a  cancion  which  reminds 
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US  of  the  sonnet  in  Moli^re's  "  Misantrope,'*  and  a 
Hllancico  which  is  but  little  better.  Febea  then  appears 
in  the  balcony,  and  after  a  conversation  which,  for  its 

substance,  and  often  for  its  graceful  manner, 
*  270   might  have  been  in  Calderon's  *  "  Dar  la  Vida 

por  su  Dama,"  she  promises  to  receive  her  lover 
the  next  night.  When  she  is  gone  the  servants  and 
the  master  confer  a  little  together,  the  master  showing 
himself  very  generous  in  his  happiness ;  but  they  all 
escape  at  the  approach  of  the  Marquis,  whose  suspi- 
cions are  thus  fully  confirmed,  and  who  is  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  by  his  page  from  attacking  the  oflfen- 
ders  at  once. 

The  next  act  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  loves  of  the 
servants.  It  is  amusing,  from  its  caricature  of  the 
troubles  and  trials  of  their  masters,  but  does  not 
advance  the  action  at  all.  The  fourth,  however,  brings 
the  hero  and  lover  into  the  lady's  house,  leaving  his 
attendants  in  the  street,  who  confess  their  cowardice 
to  one  another,  and  agree  to  run  away  if  the  Marqub 
appears.  This  happens  immediately.  They  escape, 
but  leave  a  cloak,  which  betrays  who  they  are,  and  the 
Marquis  remains  undisputed  master  of  the  ground  at 
the  end  of  the  act. 

The  last  act  opens  without  delay.  The  Marquis, 
offended  in  the  nicest  point  of  Castilian  honor, —  the 
very  point  on  which  the  plots  of  so  many  later  Spanish 
dramas  turn,  —  resolves  at  once  to  put  both  of  the 
guilty  parties  to  death,  though  their  offence  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  having  been  secretly  in  the  same 
house  together.  The  lady  does  not  deny  her  brother's 
right,  but  enters  into  a  long  discussion  with  him  about 
it,  part  of  which  is  touching  and  effective,  but  most  of 
it  very  tedious ;  in  the  midst  of  all  which  Hymeneo 
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presents  himself,  and  after  explaining  who  he  is  and 
what  are  his  intentions,  and  especially  after  admitting 
that,  under  the  circmnstances  of  the  case,  the  Marquis 
might  justly  have  killed  his  sister,  the  whole  is 
arranged  for  a  double  wedding  of  masters  and  servants, 
and  closes  with  a  spirited  viUaiicico  in  honor  of  Love 
and  his  victories. 

The  two  pieces  are  very  different,  and  mark  the 
extremes  of  the  various  experiments  Naharro  tried  in 
order  to  produce  a  dramatic  effect.  "  As  to  the  kinds 
of  dramas,"  he  says,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  two  are 
sufficient  for  our  Castilian  language ;  dramas 
founded  on  *  knowledge,  and  dramas  founded  *  271 
on  fancy."  The  "Trofea,"  no  doubt,  was 
intended  by  him  to  belong  to  the  first  class.  Its  tone 
is  that  of  compliment  to  Manuel,  the  really  great  king 
then  reigning  in  Portugal ;  and  from  a  passage  in  the 
third  act  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  represented  in 
Rome  before  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  the  venerable 
Tristan  d*  Acufla.  But  the  rude  and  buffoon  shep- 
herds, whose  dialogue  fills  so  much  of  the  slight  and 
poor  action,  show  plainly  that  he  was  neither  unac- 
quainted with  Enzina  and  Vicente,  nor  unwilling  to 
imitate  them ;  while  the  rest  of  the  drama  —  the 
part  that  is  supposed  to  contain  historical  facts  —  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  still  worse.  The  "  Hymenea,"  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  story  of  considerable  interest, 
announcing  the  intriguing  plot  w^hich  became  a  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  the  Spanish  theatre  afterwards. 
It  has  even  the  "  Gracioso,"  or  Droll  Servant,  who 

"Comedia  d  noticia,"  h«  calh  His  rr»rt<jr//VT.?  are  extremely  different  in 

tbeni,  in  tlie  Address  to  the  Reader,  length;  one  of  them  extending  to  al>out 

and  "comedia  a  fantasia";  and  ex-  twenty-six  hnndn'd  lines,  whicli  wouhl 

plains  the  first  to  be  "  d«'  cosa  nota  y  he  very  lonj;.  if  n*presented,  and  anoth«'r 

vijita  en  realidad,"  illustrating  the  re-  hardly  reaching  twelve  hnndriMl.  All, 

mark  by  his  jdays  on  recruiting  and  on  liowever,  are  divided  into  live  jonM- 

the  riotous  life  of  a  cardinal's  servant.  diis. 
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makes  love  to  the  heroine's  maid ;  a  character  which 
is  also  found  in  Naharro's  "  Serafina,"  but  which  Lope 
(le  Vega  above  a  century  afterwards  claimed  as  if  in- 
vented by  himself.^* 

What  is  more  singular,  the  Hymenea  approaches  to 
a  fulfilment  of  the  requisitions  of  the  unities,  for  it 
has  but  one  proper  action,  which  is  the  marriage  of 
Febea;  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  period  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  whole  passes  in  the  street 
before  the  house  of  the  lady,  unless,  indeed,  the  fifth 
act  passes  within  the  house,  which  is  doubtful.^  Tlie 
whole,  too,  is  founded  on  the  national  manners,  and 
preserves  the  national  costume  and  character.  Tlic 
best  parts,  in  general,  are  the  humorous;  but  there 
ai'e  graceful  passages  between  the  lovers,  and  touching 

passages  between  the  brother  and  sister.  The 
*  272   *  parody  of  the  serv^ants,  Boreas  and  Doresta, 

on  the  passion  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  is 
spirited ;  and  in  the  first  scene  between  them  we  have 
the  following  dialogue,  which  might  be  transferred 
with  effect  to  not  a  few  plays  of  Calderon :  — 

Boreas.  0,  would  to  heaven,  my  latly  dear, 
Tliat,  at  W\i-.  instant  I  first  looked  on  thee, 
Tliy  love  had  (»<iualled  mine  ! 

DarcMa.  Well  !  that 's  not  had  ! 
But  still  you  'rv  not  a  hone  for  me  to  pick.^ 

Boreas.  Make  trial  of  me.    Bid  me  do  my  beat. 
In  huinhlc  sor\'ice  of  my  love  to  thee  ; 
So  .slialt  thou  put  me  to  the  ))roof,  and  know 
If  wliat  I  say  accoixl  with  what  1  feel. 

Doresta.  Wen^  my  desire  to  hi<l  thw  serve  quite  clear, 
Ptrrcliance  tliy  otfers  would  not  he  so  prompt. 

Til  the  Dedication  of  *'  La  Fran-  than  once  in  Don  Quixote.    A  littt 

(Msillii  "  ill  liis  ('uiiKMlias,  Tom.  XIII.  lower  we  have  another,  "Yalastouia  ' 

Miidrid,  lf)'20,  4t().  do  las  dan,"  —  **  Where  they  give,  the  . 

Tin-  *•  Aipiilana,"  ahsurdas  its  sto-  take."    Naharro  is  aceurtoniwl  to 

ry  is,  iijiiu'oaelu-i,  ])erliaps  even  nearer  der  his  humorous  dialogue  wvorw  h 

ti)  ahNolutc  ivmilarity  in  its  fonn.  intro<hicing  such   old  yroTerb* '  fnB= 

i*"*  Thi«  is  an  old ' provcrh,  *'A  otro  queutly. 
can  Con  ebi>e  huesso.'     It  occurs  more 
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Boreas.  O  la»ly,  look'ee,  that 's  downright  abuse  ! 

Doresta.  Abuse  ?  How  '&  that  ?  Can  words  and  ways  so  kind. 
And  full  of  courtesy,  be  called  abuse  ? 

Boreas.  1  've  done. 
I  dare  not  speak.    Your  answers  are  so  sharp, 
They  pierce  my  very  bowels  through  and  through. 

Doresta.  Well,  by  ray  faith,  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see 
That  thou  so  mortal  art.    Dost  think  to  die 
Of  this  disease  ?  t 

Boreas.  T  would  not  be  wonderful. 

Doresta.  But  still,  my  gallant  Sir,  perhaps  you 'll  find 
That  they  who  give  the  suffering  take  it  too. 

Boreas.  In  sooth,  I  ask  no  better  tlian  to  do 
As  do  my  fellows,  —  give  and  take  ;  but  now 
I  take,  fair  dame,  a  thousand  hurts, 
And  still  give  none. 

Doresta.  How  know'st  thou  that? 


And  so  she  continues,  till  she  comes  to  a  plenary  con- 
fession of  being  no  less  hurt,  or  in  love,  herself,  than 
he  is.^" 

*  All  the  plays  of  Naharro  have  a  versifica-  *273 
tion  and  diction  remarkably  fluent  and  har- 
monious for  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,^^  and  nearly 
all  of  them  have  passages  of  easy  and  natural  dialogue, 
and  of  spirited  lyrical  poetry.  But  several  are  very 
gross;  two  are  absurdly  composed  in  different  lan- 


n  Boreoi.  Vlnfj^em,  Seitora,  a  Dios, 


Doresta.  Puefi,  galan, 


En  tU|Ui']  punto  que  oa  t1, 
Que  «|uUienui  tanto  a  mi, 
Conio  lufgo  quUe  a  top. 


Boreas.    Pot  mi  fn,  que  holgaria, 


Si,  como  otros  min  yguales, 
Pudieme  dar  y  tomar : 
BIm  Teo,  Senora  mia, 
Que  recibo  doe  mil  males 
Y  ninguno  poedo  dar. 
PropaladiA,  Madrid,  1578, 18mo,  f.  222. 


Ya  Ian  tomau  do  lai  dan. 


Doresta.  Rueno  e«  ewo  ; 

A  ntro  can  con  erne  huewo ! 
Boreas.    Enmyad  to«  de  mandarnie 


Quanto  yo  podr^  haaer, 
PueM  f»  demeo  wruir : 
Si  ({uiera  porqu'  en  prouarme 
I'ouoarayH  8i  mi  quercr 
Conci«?rta  con  mi  dexir. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in  Na- 
harro's  verse.  The  "Hymenea,"  for 
instance,  is  written  in  twelve-line  stan- 
zas ;  the  eleventh  l)eing  a  pie  qiubrado, 
or  broken  line.  The  '*  Jacinta"  is  in 
twelve-line  stanzas,  withont  the  pu 
qiutbrado.  The  "Calaniita"  is  in  quin- 
Wlas,  connected  by  the  pie  qudrrado. 
The  "Aquilana**  is  in  qiiartetaSf  con- 
nected in  the  same  way  ;  and  so  on. 
But  the  number  of  feet  in  each  of  his 
lines  is  not  always  exact,  nor  are  the 
rhymes  always  good,  though,  on  the 
whole,  a  harmonious  result  is  gener- 
ally produced. 


Doresta.  Si  iiii.-*  gHiia«  ftii!.«j»en  riertas 


Du  (juerurofl  yo  nmndar, 
Qut(;:a  de  Tuentro  liablar 
Saldrian  menoe  oflertaa. 


Boreas.  inirays, 

Si'iiori,  mal  me  trataL«i. 
Doresta.  ronio  puedo  maltratarofl 


Con  palabnw  tan  hone9ta« 
Y  por  tan  corteMU<  mafiaM  ? 


Boreas    Como    ya  no  o«90  hablartM, 


Que  teneyit  ciertaa  re«ipue«ta8 
Que  IttMtiman  Ian  entraitafl. 


DoreiUa.  For  mi  fe  tengo  mantilla 


IH?  r^xon  awi  mortal : 
Morin'VR  de  aqueme  mal? 


Boreta.  No  eeria  marariUa. 
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guages,  —  one  of  them  in  four,  and  the  other  in  six  ;^ 
and  all  contain  abundant  proof,  in  their  structure  and 
tone,  of  the  rudeness  of  the  age  that  produced  them. 
In  consequence  of  their  little  respect  for  the  Church, 
they  were  soon  forbidden  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.® 
That  they  were  represented  in  Italy  before  they 

w^ere  printed,^  and  that  they  were  so  far  circu- 
*274   la  ted  before  their  *  author  gave  them  to  the 

press,^  as  to  be  already  in  some  degree  beyond 
his  own  control,  we  know  on  his  own  authority.  He 
intimates,  too,  that  a  good  many  of  the  clergy  w^ere 
present  at  the  representation  of  at  least  one  of  them.^ 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  his  plays  were  acted, 
except  in  the  same  way  with  Vicente's  and  Enzina's ; 
that  is,  before  a  moderate  number  of  persons  in  some 
great  man's  house,^  at  Naples,  and  perhaps  at  Rome. 


1®  lie  partly  apologizes  for  this  in 
Ills  Pn-face  to  the  Reader,  by  saying 
that  Italian  words  arc  introduced  into 
the  amieduts  heeanse  of  the  auiliences 
in  Italy.  This  will  do,  as  far  as  the 
Italian  is  conc«'rned  ;  but  what  is  to  be 
said  for  the  other  languages  that  are 
ust'd  f  In  the  IiUroijto  to  the  "Sera- 
fina,"  h«'  nisiki's  a  jest  of  the  whole, 
telling  the  audience,  — 

But  you  mufit  all  keep  wide  awake, 
Or  elm*  in  vain  you  'II  undertake 
To  roi]i)in>licnd  the  difTerinK  ipeech, 
Which  hen?  i-*  «|uite  dintinrt  for  each  ;  — 
Four  lan^Eunfri^,  as  you  will  hear, 
C-HHtilian  with  Valeiician  clear, 
And  liHtin  and  Italian  too  :  — 
So  take  care  loMt  they  trouble  you. 

No  <loul>t  his  omedins  were  exhibited 
bofoic  only  a  fi'W  ^wrsons,  who  wen*  able 
toundristand  tin*  various  languages  they 
coiitaiiu'd,  and  found  them  only  the 
mon-  amusing  for  this  variety. 

It  is  sinj^ular,  however,  that  a 
v«My  scvrre  passjige  on  the  Po|k»  and 
the  cltTg)'  at  Honii*,  in  the  .Ta<*inta," 
was  not  struck  out,  ed.  ir>73,  f.  256.  b  ; 
—  a  )»roof,  among  many  others,  how 
capriciously  and  candcssly  the  In<iuisi- 
tion  artc<l  in  sm  h  matters.  In  the  In- 
dex of  Wu  (p.  114)  only  the  "  Aqui- 
laua"  is  prohibited. 


*i  As  the  question,  whether  Nahar- 
ro's  plays  were  acteil  in  Italy  or  not, 
has  b(^n  angiily  dnicassed  between 
Lanipillas  (Ensayo,  Madrid,  17S9,  4to, 
Tom.  VI.  pp.  160-167)  and  Sigiiorelli 
(Stona  del  Teatri,  NaiwU,  1813,  8vo, 
Tom.  VI.  pp.  171,  etc.),  in  consei[uence 
of  a  lash  [lassage  in  Nasanv\s  Prologo 
to  the  Plays  of  Cervanteii  (Ma^lrid.  1749, 
4t^),  I  will  copy  the  orifrinal  phnuie  uf 
Naliarro  himself,  which liad  e.si'AiH.Ml  all 
the  combatantH,  and  in  which  he.  .«^ys 
he  used  Italian  words  in  hb  play.s 
"aviendo  respeto  al  lugar,  v  a  las  per- 
sonas,  a  quien  se  reeitaron,  *  Neitlirr 
of  these  learned  persons  knew  even  that 
the  first  edition  of  the  "  Proiwladia" 
m\a  probably  ]>rinted  in  Ital}*,  and  that 
one  early  edition  was  certainly  printe<l 
there. 

Las  mas  destas  obrillas  andavan 
ya  fuera  de  mi  obediencia  y  volunt««l." 

^  I  n  the  opening  of  the  IntroyU  to 
the  ••Trofea.*'^ 

I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  the  im- 
portant passage  already  citeil  from  Men- 
dez  Silva,  on  the  first  acting  of  plays 
in  1492,  we  have  the  wonls,  "Afto  'de 
1492  comenzaron  en  Cafstilla  las  com- 
]vinias  a  representar  puMimiNcvi/e  come- 
diius  de  Juan  de  la  Kuzina  **  ;  but  what 
the  word  publicoMievkU  was  intended  U 
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They,  therefore,  did  not  probably  produce  much  effect 
at  first  on  the  condition  of  the  drama,  so  far  as  it  was 
then  developed  in  Spain.  Their  influence  came  in  later, 
and  through  the  press,  when  four  editions,  beginning 
with  that  of  1520,  appeared  in  Seville  alone  in  twenty- 
five  years,  curtailed,  indeed,  and  expurgated,  in  the 
last,  but  still  giving  specimens  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion much  in  advance  of  anything  then  produced  in 
the  country. 

But  though  men  like  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  Gil  Vicente, 
and  Naharro  had  turned  their  thoughts  towards  dra- 
matic composition,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  founding  a  popular  national  drama.  For  this  we 
must  look  to  the  next  period ;  since,  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  even  in 
the  first  years  of  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  a  theatre  in  Spain. 

mean  ia  shown  by  the  woixls  that  fol-  doza  scgundo  Dttqiie  del  InfajUado." 
\oK  :  *'/esUjaiuio  eon  ellas  d  D.  Fa-  So  that  the  reprvseutations  in  the  halla 
drique  (it  Toledo,  Enriquez  AlmiranU  de  and  cha|)els  ot  these  i^ieat  houses  were 
Castillo,  y  d  Don  Ifiigo  Lopez  de  Men-    accounted  public  reprcseututious. 
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PR0VEN<;AL  literature  in  SPAIN.  —  PROVENCE.  —  ITS  BARBARIAN  CONQUEl- 
OR9. — ORIGIN  OF  THE  PROVENCAL  LANOUAOB  AND  LITERATURE.  —  BARCE- 
LONA.—  DIALECT  OF  CATALONIA.  —  ARAGON.  —  TROUBADOUR  POETS  IN  CAT- 
ALONIA AND  ARAGON. — WAR  OF  THE  ALBIGEN8ES.  —  PETER  THE  SECOND. 
—  JAMES  THE  CONQUEROR  AND  HIS  CHRONICLE. — RAMON  MUNTANER  AND 
HIS  CHRONICLE.  —  DECAY  OF  POETRY  IN  PROVENCE,  AND  DECAY  OF  PRO- 
VENCAL POETRY  IN  SPAIN.  —  CATALONIAN  DIALECT. 

Provencal  literature  appeared  in  Spain  as  early  as 
any  portion  of  the  Castilian,  with  which  we  have  thus 
far  been  exclusively  occupied.  Its  introduction  was 
natural,  and,  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  political  power  in  both  Provence  and  Spaia 
can  be  at  once  explained,  at  least  so  far  as  to  account 
for  its  prevalence  in  the  quarter  of  the  Peninsula 
where,  during  three  centuries,  it  predominated,  and  for 
its  large  influence  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country, 
both  at  that  time  and  afterwards. 

Provence  —  or,  in  other  words,  that  part  of  the 
South  of  France  which  extends  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
and  which  originally  obtained  its  name  in  coasequence 
of  the  consideration  it  enjoyed  as  an  early  and  most 
important  province  of  Rome  —  was  singularly  fortu- 
nate, during  the  latter  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
its  exemption  from  many  of  the  troubles  of  those 
troubled  times.^  While  the  great  movement  of  the 
Northern  nations  lasted,  Provence  was  disturbed  chiefly 
by  the  Alani,  Vandali,  and  Suevi,  fierce  tribes  who 

^  F.  Dit'z,  Troubadours,  Zwickau,  great  admiratioii  for  its  nee  of  men,  its 

1S26,  8vo,  ]).  T).    **  Brevitt'Diue  Italia  culture,  and  its  wealth.    (Hist  Kit  - 

vi'rius  (luam  Provincia,  "  —  riUhcr  an-  Lib.  HI.  c.  6,  £d.  Frmnzii,  1778,  Tom 

of/irr  ItiiUf  than  a  Province^  —  says  111.  p.  648.) 
Pliny  the  elder  when  expressing  ms 
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soon  passed  onward  to  Spain,  leaving  few  traces  of 
their  character  behind  them  ;  and  by  the  Visigoths, 
the  mildest  of  all  the  Teutonic  invaders, 
*  who  did  not  reach  the  South  of  France  till  *  276 
they  had  been  long  resident  in  Italy,  and,  when 
they  came,  established  themselves  at  once  as  the  per- 
manent masters  of  that  tempting  country.^ 

Greatly  favored  in  this  comparative  quiet,  which, 
though  sometimes  broken  by  internal  dissension,  or  by 
the  ineffectual  incursions  of  their  new  Arab  neighbors, 
was  nevertheless  such  as  was  hardly  known  elsewhere, 
and  favored  no  less  by  a  soil  and  climate  almost  with- 
out rivals  in  the  world,  the  civilization  and  refinement 
of  Provence  advanced  faster  than  those  of  any  other 
portion  of  Europe.  From  the  year  879,  a  large  part 
of  it  was  fortunately  constituted  into  an  independent 
government ;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  it  con- 
tinued under  the  same  family  till  1092,  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  years.^  During  this  second  period,  its 
territories  were  again  much  spared  from  the  confusion 
that  almost  constantly  pressed  their  borders  and 
threatened  their  tranquillity;  for  the  troubles  that 
then  shook  the  North  of  Italy  did  not  cross  the  Alps 
and  the  Var ;  the  Moorish  power,  so  far  from  making 
new  aggressions,  maintained  itself  with  difficulty  in 
Catalonia ;  and  the  wars  and  convulsions  in  the  North 
of  France,  from  the  time  of  the  first  successors  of 
Charlemagne  to  that  of  Philip  Augustus,  flowed  rather 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  furnished,  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, occupation  for  tempers  too  fierce  to  endure 
idleness. 

•  Pedro  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Monar-       •  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Fran^ais, 
qaia  de  Espafta,  Libro  1.  Titulo  111.     Paris,  1821,  8vo,  Tom.  HI.  pp.  239, 
cap.  1  and  2.    Ed.  1770,  fol.,  Tom.  I.  etc. 
pp.  53,  55. 
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In  the  course  of  these  two  centuries,  a  language 
sprang  up  in  the  South  and  along  the  Mediterranean, 
compounded,  according  to  the  proportions  of  their 
power  and  refinement,  from  that  spoken  by  the 
Northern  tribes  and  from  the  degraded  Latin  of  the 
country,  and  slowly  and  quietly  took  the  place  of 
both.  With  this  new  language  appeared,  as  noise- 
lessly, about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  a  new 
literature,  suited  to  the  climate,  the  age,  and  the 
manners  that  produced  it,  and  one  which,  for  nearly 

three  hundred  years,  seemed  to  be  advancing 
*  277   towards  a  grace  *  and  refinement  such  as  bad 

not  been  known  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Thus  things  continued  imder  twelve  princes  of 
barbarian  blood,  who  make  little  show  in  the  wars  of 
their  times,  but  who  seem  to  have  governed  their 
states  with  a  moderation  and  gentleness  not  to  have 
been  expected  amidst  the  general  disturbance  of  the 
world.  This  family  became  extinct,  in  the  male 
branch,  in  1092;  and  in  1113  the  crown  of  Provence 
was  transferred,  by  the  marriage  of  its  heir,  to  Ray- 
mond Berenger,  the  third  Count  of  Barcelona.*  The 
Provencal  poets,  many  of  whom  were  noble  by  birth, 
and  all  of  whom,  as  a  class,  were  attached  to  the 
court  and  its  aristocracy,  naturally  followed  their  liege 
lady,  in  considerable  numbers,  from  Aries  to  Barcelona, 
and  willingly  established  themselves  in  her  new  capital, 
under  a  prince  full  of  knightly  accomplishments,  and 
yet  not  disinclined  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

Nor  was  the  change  for  them  a  great  one.  The 
Pyrenees  made  then,  as  they  make  now,  no  very 

*  £.  A.  Schmidt,  Gescliichte  AragonieDS  im  Mittelaltcr,  Leipsic^  ^ 

p.  92. 
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serious  difference  between  the  languages  spoken  on 
their  opposite  declivities ;  similarity  of  pursuits  had 
long  before  induced  a  similarity  of  manners  In  the 
popidations  of  Barcelona  and  of  Marseilles  ;  and  if  the 
Provencals  had  somewhat  more  of  gentleness  and 
culture,  the  Catalonians,  from  the  share  they  had 
taken  in  the  Moorish  wars,  possessed  a  more  strongly 
marked  character,  and  one  developed  in  more  manly 
proportions.^  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  consider  a 
Provencal  refinement  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Spain ;  and  it  is  worth  notice 
that  this  is  just  about  the  period  when,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  ultimately  national  school  of  poetry 
began  to  show  itself  in  quite  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  Peninsula,  amidst  the  moimtains  of  Biscay  and 
Asturias.^ 

*  Political  causes,  however,  similar  to  those  *  278 
which  first  brought  the  spirit  of  Provence  from 
Aries  and  Marseilles  to  Barcelona,  soon  carried  it 
further  onward  towards  the  centre  of  Spain.  In  1137 
the  Counts  of  Barcelona  obtained  by  marriage  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon  ;  an;l  though  they  did  not  at  once 
remove  the  seat  of  their  government  to  Saragossa, 
they  early  spread  through  their  new  territories  some 
of  the  refinement  for  which  they  were  indebted  to 
Provence.  This  remarkable  family,  whose  power  was 
now  so  fast  stretching  up  to  the  North,  possessed,  at 
different  times,  during  nearly  three  centuries,  different 

•  Barcelona  was  a  prize?  often  fought  lona,  Madrid,  1779-1792,  4  torn.  4to), 

for  8iicc4f»sfully  l)y  Mooi-s  and  Chris-  and  (»s|v»dally  in  th<' curious  documents 

tians,  but  it  was  finally  rescued  from  and  notes  in  Tom.  II.  and  IV. 

the  misbelievers  in  985  or  986.    (Zu-  ^  The  members  of  the  French  Acade- 

ritA,  Anales  <1«  Aragon,  Lib.  I.  c.  9.)  my,  in  their  continuation  of  the  Bene- 

Whatever  relates  to  its  early  power  and  dictine  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France  (Paris, 

^oTj  may  be  found  in  Capmany  (Me-  4to,  Tom.  XVI.,  1824,  p.  196),  trace  it 

monrns  de  la  Antigua  Ciudad  de  Barce-  back  a  little  earlier. 
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portions  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees, 
generally  maintaining  a  control  over  a  large  part  of 
the  Northeast  of  Spain,  and  of  the  South  of  France. 
Between  1229  and  1253,  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
members  gave  the  widest  extent  to  its  empire  by  broad 
conquests  from  the  Moors ;  but  later  the  power  of  the 
Kings  of  Aragon  became  gradually  circumscribed,  and 
their  territory  diminished,  by  marriages,  successions, 
and  military  disasters.  Under  eleven  princes,  how- 
ever, in  the  direct  line,  and  three  more  in  the  indirect, 
they  maintained  their  right  to  tlie  kingdom  down  to 
the  year  1479,  when,  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  it 
was  united  to  Castile,  and  the  solid  foimdations  were 
laid  on  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  has  ever  since 
rested. 

With  this  slight  outline  of  the  course  of  political 
power  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Spain,  it  will  be 
easy  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the  literature 
that  prevailed  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  a  literature 
which  w-as  introduced  from  Provence,  and  retained  the 
Provonral  character  till  it  came  in  contact  with  that 
more  vigorous  spirit  which,  during  the  same  period, 
had  been  advancing  from  the  northwest,  and  after- 
wards succeeded  in  giving  its  tone  to  the  litemture 
of  the  consolidated  monarchy^ 

^  Catalan  jKitriotisni  lias  (loiiiod  nil  to  olaim  its  existence  in  Catulimia.  u 

tliis,  ami  rliiiiiiiMl  tluvt  tin?  l'n»vcin;al  tU'cisive  of  the  controversy,  if  tbert 

lit«  n\tnn'  w;is  ilnivcd  from  Catalonia.  milly  be  a  controveniV  aUmt  the  mat- 

Si  r  Ant.  Ba^tfTo,  Cnistra  Pnm'iizalc,  ttT.     The  '*  Menkorias  jiara  o\ii Jar  • 

Iv'Uiia,  17-1.  fol.,  i»i>.  7,           Tones  fonnar  un  Diccionario  L'ritico  Je  I<» 

.\niar,  Tii'iloijo  to  **  Mcnionns  do  los  Antoivs  Oatalanes,**  etc.,  by  D.  Felix 

K>i  ritoivs  (  atalaiH's,"  and  eWwluTc.  Ttnivs  Amat,  lUdiop  of  Astoi^  etc 

But  it  is  only  n«M  «'.ssaiy  to  mid  what  (Kiiivclona,  1836,  8vo),  is,  however,  »i[ 

its  fiicn<ls  Iiavi>  .siiid  in  doffnoe  of  this  indis})<MiMib1e  hook  for  the  hiKtoiT  w 

]K»siti<»n,  to  ln'  sitisliiMl  that  it  is  nn-  th«»  literature  of  Catalonia  ;  for  it*  w 

tenabli\     TIjc  .simple  fa<  t  that  tht»  lit-  thur,  dcsMvnded  from  one  of  the  oW«u" 

orature  in  cpu'stion  I'xisti'd  a  fnll  century  distinguished  families  of  the  conntn'i 

in  Provence  before  there  is  any  pretenoe  and  nephew  of  the  letmed  AxchbUbol> 
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*  Tlie  character  of  the  old  Proven^ial  poetry  *  279 
is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
general  it  is  graceful  and  devoted  to  love ;  but  some- 
times it  becomes  involved  in  the  politics  of  the  time, 
and  sometimes  it  runs  into  a  severe  and  unbecoming 
satire.  In  Catalonia,  as  well  as  in  its  native  home,  it 
belonged  much  to  the  court ;  and  the  highest  in  rank 
and  power  are  the  earliest  and  foremost  on  its  lists. 
Thus,  both  the  princes  who  first  wore  the  united 
crowns  of  Barcelona  and  Provence,  and  who  reigned 
from  1113  to  1162,  are  often  set  down  as  Limousin  or 
Provencal  poets,  though  with  slight  claims  to  the 
honor,  since  not  a  verse  has  been  published  that  can 
be  attributed  to  either  of  them.® 

Alfonso  the  Second,  however,  who  received  the 
crown  of  Aragon  in  1162,  and  wore  it  till  1196,  is 
admitted  by  all  to  have  been  a  Troubadour.  Of  him 
we  still  possess  a  few  not  inelegant  coblas^  or  stanzas, 
addreased  to  his  lady,  which  are  curious  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  constitute  the  oldest  poem  in 
the  modem  dialects  of  Spain  whose  author  is  known 
to  us ;  and  one  that  is  probably  as  old,  or  nearly  as 
old,  as  any  of  the  anonymous  poetry  of  Castile 
and  the  North.^    Like  *the  other  sovereigns  *280' 

A  mat,  who  diod  in  1824,  has  devoted  which  her  very  parents  could  not  un- 

nun.'h  of  his  life  and  of  his  ample  means  derstand  ;  so  that  —  as  Bastero  will 

to  collect  materials  for  it.    It  contains  have  it — a  sort  of  exclusive  counte- 

morv  mistakes  than  it  should  ;  but  a  nance  was  divinely  ^iven  to  the  dia- 

great  deal  of  its  information  can  be  ob-  lect  of  Catalonia.    (Crusca  Provenzale, 

Uine^l  nowheiv  else  in  a  printed  form.  p.  37.) 

On  the  matter  of  the  precedence  of  the  *  See  the  articles  in  Torres  Aniat, 

(.'atalan  over  the  Provencal,  he  follows  Menioria.s,  pp.  104,  105. 

Bastero  ;  but  does  not,  in  several  re-  •  The  poem  is  in  Kaynouard,  Trouba- 

spects,  go  so  far  as  his  pre<lecessor,  who,  dours,  Tom.  III.  p.  118.  It  begins,  — 
among  other  extravupmces,  b»di(»ves 

that  the  supremacy  of  his  native  dia-  ^Z^a^S'I^xSI^ 

.    ^                   •         A  1  1           •     I  Joys  e  deport  e  soiats. 
lect  was  once  vindicated  l>y  a  niimcle  ; 

—  a  dumb  child  brought  from  Navan-e  The  life  of  its  author  is  in  Zurita,  "  Ana- 

to  Catalonia  being  thei-e  gifted  with  les  de  Aragon  "  (Lib.  II.);  but  the  few 

ipeech  by  the  intercession  of  the  Vir-  literary  notices  needed  of  him  are  l>est 

gin,  but  only  so  as  to  speak  Catalan,  found  in  Latassa,  **  BibUoteca  Antigua 
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of  his  age,  who  loved  and  practised  the  art  of  the 
gai  mbe/'y  Alfonso  collected  poets  about  his  person. 
Pierre  Rogiers  was  at  his  court,  and  so  were  Pierre 
Rainiond  de  Toulouse,  and  Aimeric  de  Peguihiin,  who 
mourned  his  patron's  death  in  verse,  —  all  three 
famous  troubadours  in  their  time,  and  all  three 
honored  and  favored  at  Barcelona.^^  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  a  Provencal  spirit  was  already 
established  and  spreading  in  that  part  of  Spain  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  external 
circumstances  imparted  a  great  impulse  to  this  spirit  in 
Aragon.  From  1209  to  1229,  the  shameful  war  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Inquisition  was  carried  on  with  ex- 
traordinary cruelty  and  fury  against  the  Albigenses; 
a  religious  sect  in  Provence  accused  of  heresy,  but 
persecuted  rather  by  an  implacable  political  ambitioa 
To  this  sect — which,  in  some  points,  opposed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  was  at  last  exter- 
minated by  a  crusade  under  the  Papal  authority  — 
belonged  nearly  all  the  contemporary  Troubadours, 
whose  poetry  is  full  of  their  suflFerings  and  remon- 
strances."   In  their  great  distress,  the  principal  ally 

(I  •  los  p^scritores  Aragonoscs"  (Zara-  For  Pierre  Eaimond  de  Tonlouse,  see 

;  o.:a,  17<Jt),  8vo,  Tom.  1.  p.  175),  and  in  Raynouard,  Tom.  V.  p.  822,  and  Tom. 

tin-  '*  Uistoire  Litterain*  de  la  Francft  "  III.  p.  120,  with  Hiat.  Litt.  de  la  France, 

(Paris,  4to,  Tom.  XV.,  1820,  p.  ir>ii).  Tom.  XV.  t>.  457,  and  Crcsciuibt-ni.  l«- 

As  to  the  wonl  coblns,  I  cannot  but  toria  dclla  Volgar  Pocsia  (Roma,  1710, 

lljink  —  notwithstanding  nil  tlu*  n'fined  4to,  Tom.  11.  p.  65),  where,  on  the  an- 

dist;ussions  alwut  it  in  liajTiouard  (Tcmi.  thority  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican, 

II.  !']».  174-178)  and  Diez,  "Trouba-  he  says  of  Pierre  Raimond,  "Amlo  in 

d^^nl^s  "  (p.  Ill  and  note)  —  that  it  was  corte  del  Re  Alfoiiao  d*  Aragona,  che 

qniti-  synr»nyniuni<  with  the  S]uinish  raceolse  e  molto  onor6."    For  Aimeric 

07//'fv,  and  may,  for  all  common  pnr-  de  Peguilain,  see  HiKt.  IJtt.  delaFrance, 

U'  tran'slutf<l  by  our  Knpli.sh  Paris,  4to,  Tom.  XVI 1 1.,  1835,  J>.  681. 
.s7'///:  /N,  or  i-vim  sonn  times  bv  couphis.  Sismondi  (Hist. des  Fran^ais,  Parii, 

1'  For  Pit  rr.' Kogiers,  see  Kaj'nouard,  8vo,  Tom.  VI.  and  VII.,  1823,  1?2«) 

Tionbadours,  Tom.  V.  i>.  330.  Tom.  III.  giv<*s  an  amplo  arcount  of  the  CTueltk* 

l>p.  27,  etc.,  with  Millot,  Hist.  Litt.  and  horrora  of  the  war  of  the  All  jpense^ 

tlfs  Trunba«l()nrs.  Puiii,  1774,  12mo,  and  Llorente  (Histoire  de  riu«piisitioii« 

Tom.  1.  pp.  1(13,  etc..  and  the  Hwt.  Pari-s  1817,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  4»Uli»»« 

Litt.  de  la  Fi-anee,  Tom.  XV.  p.  459.  the  connection  of  that  war  with  th* 
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of  the  Albigenses  and  Troubadours  was  Peter  the 

Second   of  Aragon,  who,  in  1213,  perished  nobly 

fighting  in  their  cause  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 

Muret.    When,  therefore,  the  Troubadours  of 

*  Provence  were  compelled  to  escape  from  the   *  281 

burnt  and  bloody  ruins  of  their  homes,  not  a 

few  of  them  hastened  to  the  friendly  court  of  Aragon, 

sure  of  finding  themselves  protected,  and  their  art 

held  ip  honor,  by  princes  who  were,  at  the  same  time, 

poets. 

Among  those  who  thus  appeared  in  Spain  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Second  were  Hugues  de  Saint  Cyr;^ 
Azemar  le  Noir;^*  Pons  Barba;^*  Raimond  de  Miraval, 
who  joined  in  the  cry  urging  the  king  to  the  defence 
of  the  Albigenses,  in  which  he  perished ;  and  Per- 
digon,^^  who,  after  being  munificently  entertained  at 
his  court,  became,  like  Folquet  de  Marseille,^^  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  openly  exulted  in 
the  king's  untimely  fate.  But  none  of  the  poetical 
followers  of  Peter  the  Second  did  him  such  honor  as 
the  author  of  the  long  poem  of  "  The  War  of  the 
Albigenses,"  in  which  much  of  the  King  of  Aragon's 
life  is  recorded,  and  a  minute  account  given  of  his  dis- 
astrous death.^^    All,  however,  except  Perdigon  and 

orison  of  the  Inquisition.    The  fact  ^  jjist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom. 

thut  nearly  all  the  Troulmdours  took  XVIII.  pp.  (J03-605.     Millot,  Hist., 

part  with  the  pcreecuttHl  Albi^nses  is  Tom.  I.  p.  428. 

equally  notorions.    Histoire  Litt.  de  la  ^  For  this cn\el  and  false  chief  anion^ 

France,  Tom.  XVIII.  p.  588,  and  Fan-  the  crusaders,  praised  by  Petrarca  (Tri- 

riel.  Introduction  to  the  Histoire  de  la  onfo  d'  Amore,  C.  IV.)  and  by  Dante 

Croij$ade  contre  les  Heretiques  Albi-  (Parad.,  IX.  94,  etc.),  see  Hiat.  IJtt. 

geols  Paris,  1837,  4to,  p.  xv.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XVIII.  p.  694. 

Raynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V.  ]>.  His  iK)etry  is  in  Raynouard,  Troub., 

222,  Tom.  111.  p.  330.     AUllot,  Hist.,  Tom.  III.  |)p.  149-162. 

Tom.  II.  p.  174.  This  important  poem,  admirably 

Hint.  Litt,  de  la  France,  Tom.  edited  by  M.  Charles  Fauriel,  who  was 

XV^III,  n.  586.  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  thorough 

IbiiL,  p.  644.  French  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

Raynouanl,  Troub.,  Tom.  V.  j»p.  tury,  is  in  a  series  of  works  on  the  his- 

S82,  386.    Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  toryof  France,  published  by  order  of 

Tom.  XVII.  pp.  456-467.  the  King  of  France,  and  h^in  under 
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Folquet,  regarded  him  with  gratitude,  as  their  patron, 
and  as  a  poet/^  who,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of 
them,  made  himself  "  their  head  and  the  head  of  their 
honors."  ^ 

The  glorious  reign  of  Jay  me  or  James  the  Con- 
queror, which  followed,  and  extended  from  1213 
*  282  to  1276,  exhibits  *  the  same  poetical  character 
with  that  of  the  less  fortunate  reign  of  his 
immediate  predecessor.  He  protected  the  JTiou- 
badours,  and  the  Troubadours,  in  return',  praised  and 
honored  him.  Guillaume  Anelier  addressed  a  siireafe 
to  him  as  "  the  young'  King  of  Aragon,  who  defends 
mercy  and  discountenances  wrong."  ^  Nat  de  Mons 
sent  him  two  poetical  letters,  one  of  which  gives  him 
advice  concerning  the  composition  of  his  court  and 


the  aiis])icps  of  M.  Giiizot,  and  by  his 
reconinienilation,  wlicn  he  was  minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  entitled 
"  Histoii-e  de  la  Croisade  centre  les 
H(^r4tiqup8  Albigeois,  ecrite  en  Vers 
Provenciuix,  par  uu  Pofete  contemjK)- 
rain,"  l^ans,  1837,  4to,  pp.  738.  It 
consists  of  9578  verses,  —  the  notices 
of  Peter  II.  occurring  chiefly  in  the 
first  iMirt  of  it,  and  the  account  of  his 
death  at  vv.  30r,l,  etc. 

What  i-emaius  of  his  jioetr}'  is  in 
Raynouard,  Troul).,  Tom.  V.  ]>p.  290, 
eU'.,  and  in  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France, 
Tom.  XVn.,  1832,  pp.  443-447,  where 
a  sufficient  notice  is  given  of  his  life. 

*   lie'w  d'  Aragon,  torncm  a  tow, 
Cnr  «ti  capz  dc  hea  ct  de  tiw. 

Fouf  Barba. 

Mist.  Litt.  de  la  France.  Tom. 
XVII I.  p.  553.    The  ]>oem  begins,  — 

Al  jovp  H'i  d'  Araff<),  que  cnnferma 
Mom;  i>  div}?.    iiialve-ttat  desferma,  etc. 

A  pcx'in  by  him  on  the  Civil  War  of 
Piiniplona,  in  1276,  which  drew  after  it 
such  ii  h)ng  tinin  of  troubles,  and  which 
he  des<;rilH's  as  an  eye-witnes.s,  was  pub- 
lishcil  at  Pamplona  in  1847.  It  con- 
si.*»ts  of  nearly  live  thou.sand  twelve- 
syllable  vi'rs(?s,  each  divided  by  a  ])au8e 
in  the  middle,  and  is  evidently  an  imi- 


tation of  the  "  Histoire  de  la  Croisade,'* 
mentioned  in  note  18  ;  but  what  is  im- 
portant about  it  for  our  pnrpo:^;  it,  that 
It  shows  the  Proveu^l  to  liave  pne- 
trated  even  to  Navarre.  The  same 
rhyme,  after  the  Provencal  fasbion, 
often  runs  through  many  verses,  — 
sometimes  forty  or  fifty,  —  but  the 
whole  is  without  poeticid  merit. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Preface 
of  this  poem  announces  its  author, 
Guillaume  Aneliers,  as  an  vnknouv 
poet.  This  is  a  luistAke.  He  was 
among  the  more  distinguished  of  the 
Troubidours.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Bastero,  1724,  thongh  hia  name  (p. 
85)  is  by  him  erroneously  speit  An- 
eliers; —  by  Crescimbeni,  1710,  Tom. 
II.  p.  201  ;  by  Millot,  1774,  Tom.  III. 
p.  404  ;  by  Raynouard,  1817,  Tom.  V. 
p.  179 ;  etc.,  etc. 

It  may  be  added,  when  noticing  the 
spread  of  a  Proven9al  tone  to  Navarre, 
that  it  was  as  active  in  Portugal  as  it 
was  in  Castile,  so  that  there  can  W  no 
doubt  that  it  was  recognized  all  over 
the  intervening  territory  of  Spain. 
King  Dinis  (1261-1825)  seems  to  Wr 
introduced  it  into  Portugal.  Diez. 
Ul)er  die  erste  Portugieaische  Kanst- 
und  Hofpoede.  Bonn,  1368,  pp.  10 
sqq. 
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government^  Arnaud  Plagnes  offered  a  chanso  to  his 
fair  queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile;^  and  Mathieu  de 
Querci,  who  survived  the  great  conqueror,  poured 
forth  at  his  grave  the  sorrows  of  his  Christian  com- 
patriots at  the  loss  of  the  great  champion  on  whom 
they  had  depended  in  their  struggle  with  the  Moors.^ 
At  the  same  period,  too,  Hugues  de  Mataplana,  a 
noble  Catalan,  held  at  his  castle  courts  of  love  and 
poetical  contests,  in  which  he  himself  bore  a  large 
part ;  ^  while  one  of  his  neighbors,  Guillaume  de 
Bergedan,  no  less  distinguished  by  poetical  talent  and 
ancient  descent,  but  of  a  less  honorable  nature,  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  style  of  verse  more  gross  than  can 
easily  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Troubadour  poetry.* 
All,  however,  the  bad  and  the  good,  —  those 
who,  like  Sordel^  and  *  Bernard  de  Rovenac,^  *283 
satirized  the  king,  and  those  who,  like  Pierre 
Cardenal,  enjoyed  his  favor  and  praised  him,^  —  all 
show  that  the  Troubadours,  in  his  reign,  continued  to 
seek  protection  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  where  they 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  find  it,  and  that  their 
poetry  was  constantly  taking  deeper  root  in  a  soil 
w^iere  its  nourishment  was  now  become  sure. 

James  himself  has  sometimes  been  reckoned  among 
the  poets  of  his  age.^  It  is  possible,  though  none  of 
his  poetry  has  been  preserved,  that  he  really  was 
such  ;  for  metrical  composition  was  easy  in  the  flowing 

Millot,  Hist,  des  Troubadours,  de  Berguedan,  was  edited  by  Adelbert 

Tom.  II.  pp.  186,  etc.  Keller,  and  published  at  Milau  and 

»  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  Leipzirr,  8vo,  1849,_pp.  61. 

XVIII.  p.  635,  and  Raynouard,  Troub.,  ^  Millot,  Hist.,  Tom.  II.  p.  92. 

Tom.  V.  p.  50.  28  Kaynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  IV.  pp. 

Raynouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  V.  pp.  203-205. 

261.  262.    Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  »  Ibid.,  Tom.  V.  p.  302.   Hist.  Litt. 

Tom.  XIX.,  Paris,  1838,  p.  607.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XX.,  1842,  p.  574. 

^  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  ^  Quailrio  (Storia  d'Ogiii  Poesia,  Bo- 

XVIII.  pp.  571  -575.  logna,  1741,  4to.  Tom.  II.  p.  132)  and 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  576-579.    The  poetry  Zurita  (Anales,  Lib.  X.  c.  42)  state  it, 

of  Guillaume  de  Bergedan,  or  Guillems  but  not  with  proof. 
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language  he  spoke,  and  it  had  evidently  grown  com- 
mon at  his  court,  where  the  examples  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  as  Troubadours,  would  hardly  be 
without  their  effect.  But,  however  this  may  be,  he 
loved  letters,  and  left  behind  him  a  large  prose  work, 
more  in  keeping  than  any  poetry  with  his  character  as 
a  wise  monarch  and  successful  conqueror,  whose  legis- 
lation and  government  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
condition  of  his  subjects.^^ 

The  work  here  referred  to  is  a  chronicle  or  com- 
ment^iry  on  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  divided 
into  four  parts ;  —  the  first  of  which  is  on  the  troubles 
that  followed  his  accession  to  the  throne,  after  a  long 
minority,  with  the  rescue  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  from 
the  Moors,  between  1229  and  1233 ;  the  second  is  on 
the  greater  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
which  was  substantially  ended  in  1239,  so  that  the 
hated  misbelievers  never  again  obtained  any  firm  foot- 
hold in  all  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Peninsula ;  the 
third  is  on  the  war  James  prosecuted  in  Murcia,  till 

1266,  for  the  benefit  of  his  kinsman^  Alfonso 
*  284   the  Wise,  of  Castile  ;  and  the  last  is  *  on  the 

embassies  he  received  from  the  Khan  of  Tar- 
tary,  and  Michael  Paloeologus  of  Constantinople,  aa^ 
on  his  own  attempt,  in  1268,  to  lead  an  expedition 
to  Palestine,  which  was  defeated  by  storms;  both 
which  he  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  his  distin 
tions.    The  story,  however,  is  continued  to  the  end  a:::::^ 

8^  In  tlu»  Oiua  del  C'onim'io  <le  Ma-  — for  when  alive  Don  Jayme  wis  8P«^^*J 

drid,  184'^,  is  an  account  of  the  disin-  feet  high,  —  and  by  the  mark  of  * 

tmnent,  at  Pol>k't,  in  1846,  of  the  arrow-woand  in  his  forehead  which  ° 

ifMiiains  of  sovcral  royal  pTsonages  who  reeeivetl  at  Valencia,  and  which 

iiad  Im'jmi  lon^'  buried  there;  among  still  perfwtly  distinct.   An  CTe-witn^^^^ 

which  the  ImmIv  of  Don  Jayme,  after  declared  that  a  iwinter  might  h^g^*^ 

a  i»eriod  of  five  hundre<l  and  Beventy  found  in  his  remains  the  geiienl  ^^^^^ 

years,  was  found  n-inarkahly  j>reservetL  line  of  his  physiognomy.     < Faro  ^ 

It  was  easily  distinguished  by  its  size,  dustrial  de  la  Uahaaa,  %  Abril,  184^^^'' 
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his  reign  by  slight  notices,  which,  except  the  last, 
preserve  throughout  the  character  of  an  autobiog- 
raphy ;  the  very  last,  which,  in  a  few  words,  records 
his  death  at  Valencia,  being  the  only  portion  written 
in  the  third  person. 

From  this  Chronicle  of  James  the  Conqueror  there 
was  early  taken  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Va- 
lencia, beginning  in  the  most  simple-hearted  manner 
with  the  conversation  the  king  held  at  Alcaflig  (Al- 
caflizas)  with  Don  Blasco  de  Alagon  and  the  Master  of 
the  Hospitjillers,  Nuch  de  Follalquer,  who  urge  him, 
by  his  successes  in  Minorca,  to  underttike  the  greater 
achievement  of  the  conquest  of  Valencia ;  and  ending 
with  the  troubles  that  followed  the  partition  of  the 
spoils  after  the  fall  of  that  rich  kingdom  and  its 
capital.  This  last  work  was  printed  in  1515,  in  a 
magnificent  volume,  where  it  serves  for  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  ForoSy  or  privileges,  granted  to  the 
city  of  Valencia  from  the  time  of  its  conquest  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ;  ® 
but  the  complete  work,  the  Chronicle,  did  not  appear 
till  1557,  when  it  was  published  to  satisfy  a  requisition 
of  Philip  the  Second.® 

Its  first  title  is  "Anreum  Opus 
Rfgaliuin  l*rivilegioiU!ii  C'ivitatis  et 
Kogni  Viileiitiaj,"  etc.,  but  the  work 
it*elf  l)egins  **  (,'<)mein;a  la  conquesta 

Jier  lo  sereiiibiino  e  ('athoHi-h  Princen 
le  iniTiortal  infmoria,  Don  Jauine,  * 
etc.  It  is  not  divided  into  ehaptei-s, 
nor  i>a??«*<l  ;  but  it  hsis  ornamental  caf)i- 
tals  at  the  Ix^ginniiif^  of  its  |Minigra|»hs, 
and  fills  forty-two  lar;^»»  pages  in  folio, 
double  columns,  litt.  goth.,  and  vis 

Jirinted,  as  its  colonhon  shows,  at  Va- 
eneia,  in  ir)15,  by  Uiez  de  Guniiel. 

Valen<na  was  taken  on  the  28  Sept., 
1238,  and,  in  a  few  days,  Moors  to  the 
number  of  aUmt  fifty  thousand  left  it  ; 
—  the  lan»ls  and  houses  «if  the  city  and 
its  adjacent  territory  being  foilhwith 


distributed,  by  an  authorized  reparti- 
viuiUOf  among  the  conquerors,  accord- 
ing to  the  cniel  system  pursued  by  the 
Christians,  who  never  recognized  any 
right  of  the  mislKdievers  to  the  soil 
of  their  country.  (Asehbach,  Tom.  II. 
1837,  p.  189.)  This  system  of  rcjKirti- 
viienfos  was,  it  may  lie  remembered, 
carried  by  the  S|»anianl8  into  Culm, 
Mexieo,  etc.,  and  wrought  infinite  mis- 
chief in  their  ndations  with  the  na- 
tives. Indi'ed,  it  was  long  Mnrv 
Spaniards  anywhere  willingly  reco:^- 
nized  the  rights  of  heathen  to  any- 
thing but  life,  and  not  always  to  that. 

Kodrignez,  Hibliotee^  Valentino, 
Valencia,  1747,  fol.,  p.  574.  Its  titW 
is  '*  Chronica  o  Commentari  del  Gloria- 
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*285  *It  is  written  in  a  simple  and  manly  style, 
which,  without  making  pretensions  to  elegance, 
often  sets  before  us  the  events  it  records  with  a  liv- 
ing air  of  reality,  and  sometimes  shows  a  happiness  in 
manner  and  phraseology  which  effort  seldom  reaches. 
Whether  it  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the 
impulse  given  to  such  vernacular  histories  by  Alfonso 
the  Tenth  of  Castile,  in  his  "  General  Chronicle  of 
Spain,"  or  whether  the  intimations  which  gave  birth  to 
that  remarkable  Chronicle  came  rather  from  Aragon, 
we  cannot  now  determine.  Probably  both  works  were 
produced  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  their  age; 
but  still,  as  both  must  have  been  written  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  and  as  the  two  kings  were  united  by  a 
family  alliance  and  constant  intercourse,  a  full  knowl- 


sissim  c  Iiivictissiiii  Key  En  Jacme,  Hey 
d'  Araf(6,  ile  Mallonjues,  e  de  Valencia, 
Conii>t«  <le  Barofloiia  e  de  Urgell  e  de 
MuiitiM'iller,  feita  e  scrita  per  aqiiell  en 
sa  llengua  natural,  e  treita  del  Archiu 
del  molt  niagnifuili  Rational  dc  la  in- 
signe  Ciiitat  de  Valencia,  hon  stava 
oustodita."  It  was  printed  under  the 
order  of  tlie  Jurats  of  Valencia,  by  the 
widow  of  Juau  M«*y,  in  folio,  in  i557. 
The  Rational  being  the  projKM-  archive- 
kt  t  per,  the  Jurats  In-ing  the  council  of 
the  city,  and  the  work  In-ing  dedicated 
to  Phiiii)  II.,  who  asked  to  see  it  in 
print,  all  nwdful  assurance  is  given  of 
its  genuineness.  Each  put  is  divided 
into  very  short  chapters  ;  the  fii-st  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  five,  the  sec- 
ond on<^  hun<lre<l  and  fifteen,  and  soon. 
A  series  of  letters  by  Jos.  Villan)ya, 
pnntc<l  at  Valencia,  in  1800  (8vo),  to 
prove  that  James  wjis  not  the  author  of 
tiiis  Chronicle,  are  ingenious,  learned, 
and  well  written,  but  do  not.  I  think, 
esta}>lish  their  author's  |)osition.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  lair  ollset  to  all  he  says  to 
add  that  Fnineisco  Diago,  in  his  very 
res|>ectal»le  an<l  careful  **  Anales  de  Va- 
lencia "  (Valencia,  fol.),  treats 
Don  Jaunie  as  indubitably  the  author 
of  the  Chronicle  in  question  (f.  27*2.  b). 
Mariana,  too,  can  liave  had  no  misgiv- 


ings about  it,  from  the  way  he  has  used 
it,  esi>ecially  in  his  fine  chapter  on  the 
Contiuest  of  Valencia,  at  the  cud  of  his 
twelfth  Book. 

A  curious  work  connected  with  James 
the  Conciuerorwas  published,  vdih  some 
typographical  luxur\',  at  Palnia,  in  lU- 
jorcA,  in  1848,  carefully  edited  by  D. 
Joaquin  Maria  Bover.    It  consists  of 
five  nuudred  and  fifty -four  poetical  in- 
8crii>tions,  generally  of  eleven  lines  each, 
though  a  few  of  them  extend  to  twelve, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  coats  of  ariA^ 
of  the  same  number  of  nobles  and  gecr^* 
tiemen  who  were  at  the  taking  of  V  ^ 
lencia,  and  among  whose  names  we  Ues* 
several  afterwards  famous  in  the  histoj"^ 
of  the  city.    Their  author,  Jaime  f 
brer,  who  was  with  the  Conqueror 
his  unfortunate  ex|)edition  to  the  Hu  ^ 
Land  in  1269,  and  was  a  person  of  sor  ^ 
consequents  at  court,  seems  to  ha  ^ 
written  these  inscriptions  in  1276, 
the  request  of  the  Infinnte  Pedro ;  I 
they  have  little  value,  except  as  moiL^ 
ments  of  the  Lemosin  or  Provenv»» 
dialect  then  used  in  Valencia,  whi 
Febrer  was  bom,  on  an  estate  given 
his  father  in  the  repartimietUo  of 
city  when  it  was  taken  from  the  H( 
An  edition  of  this  work  of  Febrer 
publibhed  at  Valenuia  in  1796. 
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edge  of  whatever  relates  to  these  two  important 
records  of  different  parts  of  the  Peninsula  would 
hardly  fail  to  show  us  some  connection  between  them. 
Tn  that  case,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
precedence  in  point  of  time  would  be  found  to  belong 
to  the  Chronicle  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  who  was  not 
only  older  than  Alfonso,  but  was  frequently  his  wise 
and  efficient  counsellor.^ 

*  But  James  of  Aragon  was  fortunate  in  *  286 
having  yet  another  chronicler,  Eamon  Munta- 
ner,  bom  at  Peralada,  nine  years  before  the  death  of 
that  monarch;  a  Catalan  gentleman  who,  in  his  old 
age,  after  a  life  of  great  adventure,  felt  himself  to  be 
specially  summoned  to  write  an  account  of  his  own 
times.^     "  For  one   day,"  he  says,  "  being  in  my 


•*  Alfonso  was  born  in  1221,  and 
died  in  1284  ;  and  Jay  me  I.,  whose 
name,  it  should  be  noted,  is  also  spelt 
Jaunie,  Jaime,  and  Jaeme,  was  born  in 
1208,  and  died  in  1276.  It  is  probable, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  Alfonso's 
Chronicle  was  written  a  little  before 
1260  ;  but  that  period  was  twenty-one 
years  after  the  date  of  all  the  facts  re- 
conieii  in  Jayme's  account  of  the  con- 

auest  of  Valencia.  In  connection  with 
tie  question  of  the  precedence  of  these 
two  Chronichrs  may  be  taken  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  has  been  believed  by 
•onie  persons  that  Jayme  attempted  to 
make  Catalan  the  language  of  tlie  law 
and  of  all  public  records  thirty  years 
before  the  similar  attempt  already  no- 
ticeil  was  made  by  Alfcmso  X.  in  n*la- 
tion  to  the  Castilian.  Villanueva,  Viage 
Litirrario  a  las  Iglesias  de  Espafta,  Va- 
lencia, 1821.  Tom.  VII.  p.  195. 

Another  work  of  the  king  remains  in 
manuscript.  It  Ls  a  moral  and  philo- 
sophical tn*atise,  called  "  Ix)  Libre  de 
la  Savifwa,"  or  The  Book  of  Wisdom, 
of  which  an  .account  may  b(»  found  in 
Castro,  Biblioteca  Elspafiola,  Tom.  II. 
p.  605. 

*  Probably  the  best  notices  of  Mun- 
taner  are  to  be  found  in  Antonio,  Bib. 
Vctus  (ed.  Bayer,  Vol.  II.  p.  145),  and 
in  the  translation  of  his  Cnronicle  by 


Moisfe,  mentioned  below.  There  is, 
however,  one  in  Torres  Amat,  Memo- 
rias  (d.  437),  and  there  ai-e  other  no- 
tices elsewhere.  The  title  of  his  Chron- 
icle is  "Cronica  o  Descripcio  dels  Fets 
e  Hazauyes  del  Inclyt  Rcy  Don  Jaume 
Primer,  Rey  Darago,  de  Mallorques,  e 
de  Valencia,  Compte  de  Barcelona,  e  de 
MunpesUer,  e  de  molts  de  sos  Descend- 
ents,  feta  per  lo  magnifich  En  Ramon 
Muntaner,  loqual  servi  axi  al  dit  inclyt 
Rey  Don  Jaume  com  k  sos  Fills  e  De- 
scendents,  es  troba  present  d  las  Coses 
contengudes  en  la  present  Historia.'* 
There  are  two  old  editions  of  it  :  the 
first,  Valencia,  1558,  and  the  second, 
Barcelona,  1562;  both  in  folio,  and  the 
last  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-eight leaves.  It  was  evidently  much 
used  and  trusted  by  Zurita.  (See  his 
Anales,  Lib.  VII.  c.  1,  etc.)  A  neat 
edition  of  it  in  large  8vo,  edited  by 
Karl  Lanz,  was  published  in  1844,  by 
the  Stuttgard  Verein  ;  and  a  transla- 
tion of  it  into  German,  by  the  same 
accomplished  scholar,  appeared  at  lieip- 
zig,  in  1842,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  I  have 
also  an  Italian  translation  of  it  by  Filip- 
po  Mois^,  made  with  care.  It  is  in  a 
work  entitled  **  Cronache  Catalane  del 
Secolo  XIIL  e  XIV.  (Fir^nze^  1844,  2. 
8vo),  and  comprises  not  only  theChrtm- 
icle  of  Muntaner,  but  that  of  D'EscIot, 
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country-house,  called  Xilvella,  in  the  garden  plain  of 
Valencia,  and  sleeping  in  my  bed,  there  came  imto  me 
in  vision  a  venerable  old  man,  clad  in  white  raiment, 
who  said  unto  me,  '  Arise,  and  stand  on  thy  feet, 
Muntaner,  and  think  how  to  declare  the  great  wonders 
thou  hast  seen,  which  God  hath  brought  to  pass  in 
the  wars  where  thou  wast;  for  it  hath  seemed  well 

pleasing  to  Him   that  through  thee  should 
*  287   *  all  these  things  be  made  manifest' "    At  first, 

he  tells  us,  he  was  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  and   unmoved   by  the   somewhat  flattering 
reasons  vouchsafed  him  why  he  was  elected  to  chron- 
icle mattei*s  so  notable.    "  But  another  day,  in  that 
same  place,"  he  goes  on,  "  I  beheld  again  that  venera- 
ble man,  who  said  unto  me, '  0  my  son,  what  doest 
thou?    Why  doest  thou  despise  my  commandment? 
Arise,  and  do  even  as  I  have  bidden  thee !   And  know, 
of  a  truth,  if  thou  so  doest,  that  thou  and  thy  children, 
and  thy  kinsfolk,  and  thy  friends,  shall  find  favor  in 
the  sight  of  God.' "    Being  thus  warned  a  second  time, 
he  undertook  the  work.    It  was,  he  tells  us,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May,  1325,  when  he  began  it;  and, 
when  it  was  completed,  as  it  notices  events  which 
happened  in  April,  1328,  it  is  plain  that  its  composi- 
tion must  have  occupied  at  least  three  years. 

It  opens  very  simply  with  a  record  of  the  earliest 
important  event  he  remembered,  a  visit  of  the  great 
conqueror  of  Valencia  at  the  house  of  his  father,  when 

whii  li  was  written  alwut  the  year  1300,  his  style.     I  have,  also,  a  tnttwUtwo 

an«l  (rovers  th<*  pfiiwl  fnjin  1207  to  1*285.  of  so  much  of  D'Esclot,  or  Dem'lut, 

This  last  wjLs  pul)lislK'(l  at  Paris  by  Bu-  rcl«t(«  to  the  French  invmidon  of  C»ti- 

(  lion,  in  IS  10,  and  I  liave  a  tninHlutioii  Ionia  in  1285,  printed  at  Hadiil  in 

of  it  into  (.'astilian  hy  Kaphael  CVrvera,  171)3. 

iml)lislie«l  jit  Hnn  «»lona,  in  1616  ;  but  it       Sir  on  Mnntaner,  Ac,  G.  Rnliyi 

is  Tnurh  abri»l;^«Ml  fixiin  tlj«*  ori^rinal,  ami  Mediieval  Greece  and  Trebizond,  E»* 

is  .»f  littl«-  value.    Zuritu  piaisi-s  and  inbui^h  and  London,  1851,  8vo, 

usrs  IVKsrIiit  much,  an<l  theiv  is  a  11)9,  200, — a  learned  and  iiiteRating 

gntat  ingenuousness  and  simplicity  iu  book. 
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he  was  himself  a  mere  child.^  The  impression  of 
such  a  visit  on  the  boyish  imagination  would  naturally 
be  deep ;  —  in  the  case  of  Muntaner  it  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  so.  From  that  moment  the  king  be- 
came to  him,  not  only  the  hero  he  really  was,  but 
something  more  ;  one  whose  very  birth  was  miraculous, 
and  whose  entire  life  was  filled  with  more  grace  and 
favor  than  God  had  ever  before  shown  to  living  man  ; 
for,  as  the  fond  old  chronicler  will  have  it,  "  He  was  the 
goodliest  prince  in  the  world,  and  the  wisest  and  the 
most  gracious  and  the  most  upright,  and  one  that  was 
more  loved  than  any  king  ever  was  of  all  men ; 
both  of  his  *  own  subjects  and  strangers,  and  of  *  288 
noble  gentlemen  everywhere."^' 

The  life  of  the  Conqueror,  however,  serves  merely  as 
an  introduction  to  the  work  ;  for  Muntaner  announces 
his  purpose  to  speak  of  little  that  was  not  within  his 
own  knowledge ;  and  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  he 
could  remember  only  the  concluding  glories.  His 
Chronicle,  therefore,  consists  chiefly  of  what  happened 
in  the  time  of  four  princes  of  the  same  house,  and 
especially  of  Peter  the  Third,  his  chief  hero.  He 
ornaments  his  story,  however,  once  with  a  poem  two 
hundred  and  forty  lines  long,  which  he  gave  to  James 

"  **  E  \H.'T      coineii9  al  feyt  del  dit  which  I  have  translated  i)on,  U  the 

8enyj>r,  Key  hu  Jaciiie,  coin  vol  viu,  e  coiTcsi>onding  title  in  Catalan.  See 

ajicnyaladauient  ess<'iit  yo  fadri,  e  lo  dit  Andrcv  I^sch,  Titols  de   Honor  de 

senyor  Key  essent  a  la  dita  vila  <lc  Pera-  Cathalunya,  etc.,  Peqnnya,  folio,  1628, 

hida  hon  yo  naxqui,  e  ]K)sa  en  lalberch  p.  574. 

de  nion  |»ar«  En  Joan  Muntaner,  qui       ^  This  passage  reminds  us  of  the 

era  dels  majors  allx^chs  daquell  lloch,  beautiful  character  of  Sir  Launcelot, 

e  era  al  cap  de  la  pla<;a"  (Cap.  II.).  —  near  the  end  of  the  **  Morte  Darthur," 

**  And  therefore  I  Wgin  with  the  fact  and,  therefore,  I  transcribe  the  sini]de 

of  the  said  Lonl  Don  James,  as  1  .saw  and  strong  words  of  the  original  :  **  E 

him,  and,  namely,  when  I  was  a  little  apres  ques  vae  le  pus  bell  princep  del 

boy,  antl  the  said  l^ord  King  wiis  in  the  mon,  e  lo  pus  savi,  e  lo  pus  gi-acios,  e 

Mid  «'ity  of  Peralada,  where  1  wius  lK»rn,  lo  j»us  dreturer,  e  cell  (jui  fo  nies  anuit 

and  larrieil  in  the  hou.se  of  my  father,  de  t(»te8  gents,  axi  dels  sens  sotsmesos 
Don  John  Muntaner,  which  was  one  of 
the  largest  houses  in  that  place,  and 
was  at  the  heiul  of  the  square."  En^ 


com  daltres  estranys  e  privades  gentii, 
que  Rey  qui  hanch  foa.'^  Cap.  Vll. 
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the  Second  and  his  son  Alfonso,  by  way  of  advice  and 
caution,  when  the  latter  was  about  to  embark  for  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.® 

The  whole  work  is  attractive,  and  strongly  marked 
w'hli  the  character  of  its  author;  —  a  man  brave,  loving 
adventure  and  show ;  courteous  and  loyal ;  not  without 
intellectual  training,  yet  no  scholar;  and,  though 
fiiithful  and  disinterested,  either  quite  unable  to  con- 
ceal, or  quite  willing  at  every  turn  to  exhibit,  his  good- 
natured  personal  vanity.  His  fidelity  to  the  family  of 
Aragon  was  admirable.  He  was  always  in  their 
service ;  often  in  captivity  for  them ;  and  engaged  at 
different  times  in  no  less  than  thirty-two  battles  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights,  or  in  furtherance  of  their  con- 
quests from  the  Moors.  His  life,  indeed,  was  a  life  of 
knightly  loyalty,  and  nearly  all  the  two  hundred  iind 
ninety-eight  chapters  of  his  Chronicle  are  as  full  of  its 

spirit  as  his  heart  was. 
*  289      *  In  relating  what  he  himself  saw  and  did,  his 

statements  seem  to  be  accurate,  and  are  cer- 
tainly lively  and  fresh ;  but  elsewhere  he  sometimes 
falls  into  errors  of  date,  and  sometimes  exhibits  a 
good-natured  credulity  that  makes  him  believe  many 
of  the  impossibilities  that  were  related  to  him.  In  his 
g{iy  spirit  and  love  of  show,  as  well  as  in  his  simple 
but  not  careless  style,  he  reminds  us  of  Froissart, 
especially  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  Chronicle, 
which  he  ends,  evidently  to  his  own  satisfaction,  with 

This  ].o.  Tn  is  in  Ca]>.  ('CLXXII.  followed,  and  so  Uie  expedition  turortj 

of  tin-  (  hroiiit  Us  and  consists  of  twi'lve  out  well,  but  that  it  would  have  turwjl 

st;«ii/;is,  i'iu'h  of  twenty  lines,  un«l  each  out  Wtter  if  the  advice  had  bwn  wj* 

liavin«<  all  it.>  twenty  lines  in  one  rhyme,  lowed  entirely.    How  good  MuntWj-r* 

tht!  tiist  rhyme  beinf;  in  o,  the  se*«!ond  counsel  was  we  canuot  now  jml^'e ; 

in  i-nf,  the  ihird  in  ai/le^  and  ho  on.    It  his  |M)etiy  is  certainly  uaiight.  It 

sets  forth  the  counsel  of  Muntaner  to  in  the  moHt  urtiticial  htyle  ua«l 

the  kiuK  liud  urince  on  the  subject  of  Trouljudouni,  and  is  well  filled  b)'*** 

the  com  I  uest  they  had  projected;  coun-  author  a  KrtHO.    He  myn,  however, 

bel  which  the  chronicler  says  was  ^mrtly  that  it  was  actually  given  to  the  king- 
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an  elaborate  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
the  coronation  of  Alfonso  the  Fourth  at  Saragossa, 
which  he  attended  in  state  as  syndic  of  the  city  of 
Valencia ;  the  last  event  recorded  in  the  work,  and  the 
la.st  we  hear  of  its  knightly  old  author,  who  was  then 
near  his  grand  climacteric. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  recorded  by 
this  Chronicle,  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  which  it  is  an  important  part.  The  troubles 
and  confusion  that  prevailed  in  Provence,  from  the 
time  of  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  North,  which,  from  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  was  constantly  pressing  down 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  were  more  than  the  po- 
etical, but  not  hardy,  spirit  of  the  Troubadours  could 
resist.  Many  of  them,  therefore,  fled ;  others  yielded 
in  despair ;  and  all  were  discouraged.  From  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  their  songs  are  rarely  heard 
on  the  soil  that  gave  them  birth  three  hundred  years 
before.  With  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  the 
purity  of  their  dialect  disappears.  A  little  later,  the 
dialect  itself  ceases  to  be  cultivated.® 

As  might  be  expected,  the  delicate  plant,  whose 
flower  was  not  permitted  to  expand  on  its  native  soil, 
did  not  long  continue  to  flourish  in  that  to  which  it 
was  transplanted.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  exiled 
Troubadours,  who  resorted  to  the  court  of  James 
the  Conqueror  and  *  his  father,  gave  to  Sara-  *  290 
gossa  and  Barcelona  something  of  the  poetical 
grace  that  had  been  so  attractive  at  Aries  and  Mar- 
seilles.  But  both  these  princes  were  obliged  to  protect 

•  Raynouard,  in  Tom.  TIT.,  shows  also,  Faiiriel's  Introduction  to  the  poem 

this  ;  and  more  fully  in  Tom.  V.,  in  on  the  Cru.sade  against  the  Albigenses, 

the  list  of  poets.     So  does  the  Hist.  pp.  xv,  xvi. 
Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XVIII.  See, 
voi^  I.  22 
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themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  sharing  the  heresy 
with  which  so  many  of  the  Troubadours  they  sheltered 
were  infected;  and  James,  in  1233,  among  other 
severe  ordinances,  forbade  to  the  laity  the  Limousin 
Bible,  which  had  been  recently  prepared  for  them,  and 
the  use  of  which  would  have  tended  so  much  to  con- 
finn  their  language  and  form  their  literature.*^  His 
successors,  however,  continued  to  favor  the  spirit  of 
the  minstrels  of  Provence.  Peter  the  Third  was 
numbered  amongst  them ;  *^  and  if  Alfonso  the  Tliird 
and  James  the  Second  were  not  themselves  poets,  a 
poetical  spirit  was  found  about  their  persons  and  in 
their  court ;  *^  and  when  Alfonso  the  Fourth,  the  next 
in  succession,  was  crowned  at  Saragossa  in  1328,  we 
are  told  that  several  poems  of  Peter,  the  king's  brother, 
were  recited  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  one  of  which 
consisted  of  seven  hundred  verses.** 

But  these  are  among  the  later  notices  of  Provencal 
lit<3rature  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Spain,  where  it 
began  now  to  be  displaced  by  one  taking  its  hue  rather 
from  the  more  popidar  and  peculiar  dialect  of  the 
country.  What  this  dialect  was,  has  already  been 
intimated.  It  was  commonly  called  the  Catalan  or 
Catalonian,  from  the  name  of  the  country,  but  prob- 
ably, at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Barcelona  from 
the  Moors  in  985,  it  differed  very  little  from  the 
Proven;;al  spoken  at  Perpignan,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pyrenees.^    As,  however,  the  Provencal  became 

^'  Castro,  lUblioteca  £s]>ahola,  Tom.  about  1277,  mourns  the  flood  old  dap 

I.  ]».  411.  iiiiil  SLhiiiidt,  (lesch.  Arago-  of  JaniPA  I.  (Hist.  Litt.  de  U  FreiK-e, 

nii  ns  im  Mittelalter,  ]>.  465.  Tom.  XX.  p.  552),  as  if  poets  1W 

*^  Lit:ussa,  Hib.  Antigua      los  Es-  when  hv  wrote,  beghming  to  fail  st  tbe 

critDivs  Arii«;oiK»s».'S,  Tom.  I.  p.  242.  court  of  Aragon. 
Hi>t.  Litt.  (le  la  France,  Tom.  XX.       «  MunUncT,  CitSnica,  ed.  1562,  foL, 

p.  ff.  247,  248. 

Antonio,  Bib.  VctuR,  ed.  Bayer.       **  Du  Cnnfle,  Glossariniii  Hedut  H 

Tom.  II.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  vi,  vii,  and  Infimse  Utimtatis,  Parisiis,  1733,  foli 

Amat,  p.  2U7.    But  Sorveri  of  Girona,  Tom.  L,  Pnelatio,  aect  84-36.  Ksr- 
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3  cultivated  and  *  gentle,  the  neglected  *  291 
Jan  grew  stronger  and  ruder;  and  when 
Christian  power  was  extended,  in  1118,  to  Sara- 
a,  and  in  1239  to  Valencia,  the  modifications  which 
indigenous  vocabularies  underwent,  in  order  to 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  tended 
er  to  confinn  the  local  dialects  than  to  accommo- 
them  to  the  more  advanced  language  of  the 
ibadours. 

irhaps,  if  the  Troubadours  had  maintained  their 
ndency  in  Provence,  their  influence  would  not 
y  have  been  overcome  in  Spain.  At  least,  there 
indications  that  it  would  not  have  disappeared  so 
.  Alfonso  the  Tenth  of  Castile,  who  had  some  of 
more  distinguished  of  them  about  him,  imitated 
Provent;al  poetry,  if  he  did  not  write  it ;  and  even 
er,  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Ninth,  w^ho  died  in 
[y  there  are  traces  of  its  progress  in  the  heart  of 
country,  that  are  not  to  be  mistaken.*^  But,  failing 
3  strength  at  home,  it  failed  abroad.  .  The  engrafted 
,  perished  w  ith  the  stock  from  which  it  was  origi- 
taken.  After  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth 
ury  we  find  no  genuinely  Provencal  poetry  in 


I  (Troub.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  xii  and 

rouhl  carry  Uu  k  botli  the  Cata- 
an<l  Vjilt'iK'iiin  dialects  to  A.  D. 
but  the  authority  of  Luitprand, 
lich  lie  relies,  is  not  sulhcient, 
illy  as  Liiitf>ran(l  shows  that  he 
these  diale(;ts  to  have  existed 
1  the  time  of  Stnibo.  The  most 
hould  Ix*  inferred  from  the  pas- 
aynouard  cites  is,  that  they  exist- 
)ut  950.  when  Luitprand  wrote, 
it  is  hardly  pn)hal»le  they  did,  even 
•if  nidest  elements,  among  the 
ians  in  that  part  of  Spain.  Some 
emarks  on  the  connection  of  the 
of  France  with  Catalonia,  and 
onmion  idiom,  niay  1m»  found  in 
iny,  Meniorias  Historicas  de  Bar- 


celona (Madrid,  1779-92,  4to),  Parte 

I.  ,  Introd.,  and  the  notes  on  it.  The 
second  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  valu- 
able historical  work  funiish  many  docu- 
ments l)otli  curious  and  important  for 
the  illustration  of  the  Catalan  language. 
It  was  ]mblished  at  the  expense  of  the 
"Junta  de  Comercio "  of  the  city  it 
honors. 

♦*  Millot,  Hist,  des  Troubadours, Tom. 

II.  pp.  180-201.  Hist.  Utt.  de  la 
France,  Tom.  XVIIl.  pp.  588,  634,  635. 
Diez,  Troubadtmrs,  pp.  75,  227,  and 
331  -  350  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Riquier  di<l  not  write  the  an- 
swer of  Alfonso,  as  well  as  the  petition 
to  him  given  by  Diez. 
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Castile;  and  after  the  middle  of  that  century  it  begins 
to  recede  from  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  or  rather  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  harsher,  but  hardier,  dialect  spoken 
there  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Peter  the  Fourth, 
who  reigned  in  Aragon  from  1336  to  1387,  shows  the 
conflict  and  admixture  of  the  two  influences  in  such 
portions  of  his  poetry  as  have  been  published,  as  well 

as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  his  son;**  — 
*292   *a  confusion,  or  transition,  which  we  should 

probably  be  able  to  trace  with  some  distinctness, 
if  w^e  had  before  us  the  dictionary  of  rhymes,  still 
extant  in  its  original  manuscript,  which  was  made  at 
this  king's  command,  in  1371,  by  Jacme  March,  a 
member  of  the  poetical  family  that  was  afterwards  so 
much  distinguished.*'  In  any  event,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  if  not  earlier,  the  proper  Catalan 
dialect  began  to  be  perceptible  in  the  poetry  and  prose 
of  its  native  country.*® 

Rontorwok,  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  Ks-  then  being  worth  688  dineros.**  Sff, 

paftola,  tmducida  jwr  Cortina,  Toni.  I.  also,  the  notes  of  CcrdA  y  Rico  to  the 

f.  162.     Latassa,  Bib.  Antigua,  Tom.  f*  Diana  Knamonula"  of  Montmayor, 

I.  pp.  25  -  38.  1802,  pp.  487  -  490  and  298  -  295. 
Houterwok,  trad.  Cortina,  p.  177.        ^  Bruce  Why te  (Histoire  desLanguw 

This  niaiuiscript,  which  ought  to  l)e  Romanes  et  dc  leur  Littemture,  Pwi*, 

puMislM'd,  was  once  owned  by  Fenli-  1841,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  pp.  406- 414)  gives 

uaiid  Columbus,  mn  of  the  great  din-  a  striking  extract  from  a  mannacript  in 

(•(n  <Ter,  and  is  still  to  be  found  amidst  the  Royal  Library,  Paris,  which  slow 

the  ruins  of  his  libraiy  in  Seville,  with  this  mixture  of  the  Proven«il  and  C*ta- 

a  nieniuraiidum  by  himself,  declaring  Ian  very  plainly.    He  implies  that  it  is 

that  he  *' lK»ught  it  at  Barcelona,  in  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ceo* 

June,  1536,  for  12  dineros,  the  ducat  tury  ;  but  he  does  not  prove  it 
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EKDEATORS  TO  REVIVE  THE  PROVENCAL  SPIRIT.  —  FLORAL  GAMES  AT  TOD- 
LOUSE. —  CONSISTORY  OF  THE  GAYA  SCIENCIA  AT  BARCELONA.  —  CATALAN 
AND  VALENCIAN  POETRY.  —  AUSIAS  MARCH.  —  JAUME  ROIO.  —  DECLINE  OF 
THIS  POETRY. — INFLUENCE  OF  CASTILE.  —  POETICAL  CONTES*^  AT  VALEN- 
CIA. —  VALENCIAN  POETS  WHO  WROTE  IN  CA8TILIAN.  —  PREVALENCE  OF 
THE  CASTILIAN. 

The  failure  of  the  Provenqal  language,  and  especial- 
ly the  failure  of  the  Proven^»al  culture,  were  not  looked 
upon  with  indifference  in  the  countries  on  either  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  had  so  long  prevailed. 
On  the  contrary,  efforts  were  made  to  restore  both, 
first  in  France,  and  afterwards  in  Spain.  At  Toulouse, 
on  the  Garonne,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  moim- 
tains,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  determined,  in  1323, 
to  form  a  company  or  guild  for  this  purpose  ;  and,  after 
some  deliberation,  constituted  it  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Sobregaya  Companhia  dels  Sept  Trobadors  de  Tolosa," 
or  the  Very  Gay  Company  of  the  Seven  Troubadours 
of  Toulouse.  This  company  immediately  sent  forth  a 
letter,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  summoning 
all  poets  to  come  to  Toulouse  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
in  1324,  and  there  "with  joy  of  heart  contend  for  the 
prize  of  a  golden  violet,"  which  should  be  adjudged  to 
him  who  should  offer  the  best  poem  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  concourse  was  great,  and  the  first  prize  was 
given  to  a  poem  in  honor  of  the  Madonna,  by  Ramon 
Vidal  de  Besalu,  a  Catalan  gentleman,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  regulations  for  the  festival, 
and  to  have  been  declared  ^  doctor  of  the  Gay  Saber 
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on  the  occasion.  In  1355,  this  company  formed  for 
itself  a  more  ample  body  of  laws,  partly  in  prose 
*  294  and  partly  in  verse,  under  the  *  title  of  "  Orde- 
nanzas  dels  Sept  Senhors  Mantenedors  del  Gay 
?aber,"  or  Ordinances  of  the  Seven  Lords  Conserv^ators 
of  the  Gay  Saber,  which,  with  the  needful  modificar 
tions,  have  been  observed  down  to  our  own  times,  and 
still  regulate  the  festival  annually  celebrated  at  Tou- 
louse, on  the  first  day  of  May,  under  the  name  of  the 
Floral  Games.^ 

Toulouse  was  separated  from  Aragon  only  by  the 
imposing  range  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  similarity  of  lan- 
guage and  old  political  connections  prevented  even 
the  mountains  from  being  a  serious  obstacle  to  inter- 
course.   What  was  done  at  Toulouse,  therefore,  was 
soon  known  at  Barcelona,  where  the  court  of  Aragon 
generally  resided,  and  where  circumstances  soon  favored 
a  formal  introduction  of  the  poetical  institutions  of  the 
Troubadours.    John  the  Firsts  who,  in  1387,  succeeded 
Peter  the  Fourth,  was  a  prince  of  more  gentle  manners 
than  were  common  in  his  time,  and  more  given  to 
festivity  and  shows  than  was,  perhaps,  consistent  with 
the  good  of  his  kingdom,  —  certainly  more  than  was 
suited  to  the  fierce  and  turbulent  spirit  of  his  nobility.' 
Among  his  other  attributes  was  a  love  of  poetry ;  and, 
in  1388,  he  despatched  a  solemn  embassy,  as  if  for  an 
afiliir  of  state,  to  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  praying 

'  Samiicnto,  Memorias,  Sect.  7r>P-  50.  See  also  Ant.  Bastero  (Cniaca  Vro- 

768.    Tom's  Aniat,  Memorias,  p.  Cfil,  venzale,  Roma,  1724,  folio,  pp.  86 

artic'l«;  J'idal  dc  Bcftalii.     Santillana,  94-101),  who  is  another  imi»rt»nt 

rrovcrhios,  Madrid,  1799,  18mo,  Intro-  witness,  being  a  native  of  Bareelon'i 

dii'cioii,  J),  xxiii.   Sanchez,  Poosias  An-  and  curious  about  the  history  of  in  U>* 

tcrions,  Tom.  I.  pp.  5-9.    Sismondi,  stitution  that  had  aftenrards so mw n 

Litt.  du  Miili,  Puri.s,  1813,  8vo,  Tom.  reputation  there.  Amlres,  too,  it  iJw)» 

I.  pp.  227-230.    Andn»s,  Storia  d'  be  remembered,  liad  a  kindred  intfre*t 

Opii   I^'ttcratiii-a,   Homa,  1808,  4t»»,  in  the  Proveu^al,  beinff  a  Valencian. 

Tom.  II.  Lib.  I.  c.  1,  wrt.  23,  where  «  Mariana,  Hist  de  Kspaiii,  \^ 

the  rt'uiarks  are  important  at  pp.  49,  XVI 1 1,  c.  14. 
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him  to  cause  certain  poets  of  the  company  at  Toulouse 
to  visit  Barcelona,  in  order  that  they  might  found  there 
an  institution  like  their  own,  for  the  Gay  Saber.  In 
consequence  of  this  mission,  two  of  the  seven  conser- 
vators of  the  Floral  Games  came  to  Barcelona  m  1390, 
and  estiiblished  what  was  called  a  "  Consistory  of  the 
Gaya  Sciencia,"  with  laws  and  usages  not  unlike  those 
of  the  institution  they  represented.  Martin, 
who  followed  John  *  on  the  throne,  increased  *  295 
the  privileges  of  the  new  Consistory,  and  added 
to  its  resources;  but  at  his  death,  m  1409,  it  was 
removed  to  Tortx)sa,  and  its  meetings  were  suspended 
by  troubles  that  prevailed  through  the  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disputed  succession. 

At  length,  when  Ferdinand  the  Just  was  declared 
king,  their  meetings  were  resumed.  Enrique  de 
Villena  —  whom  we  must  speedily  notice  as  a  noble- 
man of  the  first  rank  in  the  state,  nearly  allied  to  the 
blood  royal  both  of  Castile  and  Aragon  —  came  with 
the  new  king  to  Barcelona,  in  1412,  and,  being  a  lover 
of  poetry,  busied  himself  while  there  in  re-establishing 
and  reforming  the  Consistory,  of  which  he  became,  for 
some  time,  the  principal  head  and  manager.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  the  period  of  its  greatest  glory.  The 
king  himself  frequently  attended  its  meetings.  Many 
poems  were  read  by  their  authors  before  the  judges 
appointed  to  examine  them,  and  prizes  and  other  dis- 
tinctions were  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors.* 

■  "El  Artede  Trobar,"  or  the  **  Gaya  such  consequence  as  to  be  mentioned 

Sciencia," — a  treatise  on  the  art  of  by  Mariana,  Zurita,  and  other  grave 

Poetry,  which,  in  1433,  Don  Enrique  historians.    The  treatise  of  Villena  has 

de  Villena  sent  to  hin  kinsman,  the  never  been  printed  entire  ;  but  a  \ioor 

famous  Iftigo  Lopez  de  Mendozu,  Mar-  abstract  of  its  contents,  with  vahiable 

nuis  of  Santillana,  in  order  to  facilitate  extracts,  is  to  be  found  in  Mayans  y 

the  intro<iuction  of  such  ])oetieal  insti-  Siscar,  Origenes  de  la  Iicngua  E8|taAola, 

tutions  into  Castile  as  then  existed  in  Madrid,  1787,  12mo,  Tom.  II.  The 

Ban*elona,  —  contains  the  Xtent  account  MS.  used  by  Mayans  is  in  the  Rntish 

of  the  establishment  of  the  (.'onsistory  Museum, 
of  Barcelona,  which  was  a  matter  of 
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From  this  time,  therefore,  poetry  in  the  native  dialects 
of  the  country  was  held  in  honor  in  the  capitals  of 
Catalonia  and  Aragon.  Public  poetical  contests  wore, 
from  time  to  time,  celebrated,  and  many  poets  called 
forth  under  their  influence  during  the  reign  of  Allbn.^ 
the  Fifth  and  that  of  John  the  Second,  which,  ending 
in  1479,  was  followed  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  predominance  of 
the  Castilian  power  and  language.* 

During  the  period,  however,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  which  embraces  the  century  before  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Catalan  modifica- 
tion of  Provencal  poetry  had  it«  chief  succcpk, 
*  296  and  produced  *  all  the  authors  that  desen^e 
notice.  At  its  opening,  Zurita,  the  faithful 
annjilist  of  Aragon,  speaking  of  the  reign  of  John  the 
First,  says,  that in  place  of  arms  and  warlike  exercises*, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  pastime  of  princes,  now 
succeeded  trobas  and  poetry  in  the  mother  tongue,  with 
its  art,  called  the  *  Gaya  Sciencia,'  whereof  schools 
began  to  be  instituted  "  ;  —  schools  which,  as  he  inti- 
mates, were  so  thronged  that  the  dignity  of  the  art 
they  taught  was  impaired  by  the  very  numbers  devoted 
to  it.^  Who  these  poets  were  the  grave  historian  does 
not  stop  to  infonn  us ;  but  we  leam  something  of  them 
from  another  and  a  better  source ;  for,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  a  Cancionero  or  collection 
of  ])oetry  was  made  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  includes  the  whole  period,  and 
contains  the  names,  and  more  or  less  of  the  works,  of 
those  who  were  then  best  known  and  most  considered. 

*  S<M>  Zurita,  ]Mus8im,  and  Eichhorn,  ^  Anales  de  UCorunnde  An^n,  Lib. 

Allj?.  G-stliirhtederCultur,  Oiittingen,  X.  c.  48,  ed.  1610,  folio,  Tom.  U.  f. 

1796.  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  127-181,  with  898. 
the  autlioritii  s  he  cites  in  his  notes. 
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It  begins  with  a  grant  of  assistance  to  the  Consistory 
of  Barcelona,  by  Ferdinand  the  Just,  in  1413  ;  and 
then,  going  back  as  far  as  to  the  time  of  Jacme  March, 
wlio,  as  we  have  seen,  flourished  in  1371,  presents  a 
series  of  more  than  three  hundred  poems,  by  about 
thirty  authors,  down  to  the  time  of  Ausias  March,  who 
certainly  lived  in  1460,  and  whose  works  are,  as  they 
well  deserve  to  be,  prominent  in  the  collection. 

Among  the  poets  here  brought  together  are  Luis  de 
Vilarasa,  who  lived  in  1416;®  Berenguer  de  Masdo- 
velles,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  soon  after  1453  ;^ 
Jordi,  about  whom  there  has  been  much  discussion,  but 
whom  reasonable  critics  must  place  as  late  as  1450- 
1460 ;  ®  and  Antonio  Vallmanya,  some  of  whose 
*  poems  are  dated  in  1457  and  1458.^  Besides  *  297 
these,  Juan  Rocaberti,  Foga^ot,  and  Guerau, 
with  others  apparently  of  the  same  period,  are  con- 
tributors to  the  collection,  so  that  its  whole  air  is  that 

•  Torres  Amat,  Memorias,  p.  660.  century.  (Torres  Amat,  pp.  328  -  333.) 
'  Ibid.,  p.  408.  This  ([uestion  is  of  some  consequence, 

•  The  disciLssion  makes  out  two  points  because  a  passage  attributed  to  Jordi  is 
very  clearly,  namely  :  1st,  There  was  a  so  very  like  one  in  the  103d  sonnet  of 
person  named  Jordi  (the  Valencian  for  Petrarch  (Parte  I.),  that  one  of  them 
George),  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  must  be  taken  quite  unceremoniously 
century,  and  in  the  time  of  Jayme  the  from  the  other.  The  Spaniards,  and 
Conqueror,  was  much  with  that  raon-  especially  the  Catalans,  have  generally 
arch,  and  wrote,  as  an  eye-witness,  an  claimed  the  lines  referred  to  as  the  work 
account  of  the  stonn  from  which  the  of  the  elder  Jordi,  and  so  would  make 
royal  flfet  suffered  at  sea,  near  Majorca,  Petrarch  the  copyist  ;  —  a  claim  in 
in  Septeiiilier,  1269  (Ximeno,  Elscritores  which  foreigners  have  sometimes  con- 
de  Valencia,  Tom.  I.  p.  1  ;  an«l  Fuster,  curred.  (Retrospective  Review,  Vol. 
Biblioteca  Valenciana,  Tom.  I.  p.  1)  ;  IV.  pp.  46,  47,  and  Foscolo's  Essay 
and  2*1,  There  was  a  person  named  on  Petranih,  Ix)ndon,  1823,  8vo,  p. 
Jonii,  a  poet  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  65.)  But  it  seems  to  me  difficult  for 
because  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  an  immrtial  person  to  read  the  verses 
his  well-known  letter  written  between  printed  by  Torres  Amat  with  the  name 
1454  and  1458,  8|>eaks  of  such  a  person  of  Jonli  from  the  Paris  MS.  Cancionero, 
as  having  lived  m  his  time.  (See  the  and  not  believe  that  they  belong  to  the 
letter  in  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  pp.  Ivi  and  same  century  with  the  other  poems  in 
Ivii,  and  the  notes  on  it,  pp.  81  -85.)  the  same  manuscript,  and  tnat  thus 
Now,  the  question  is,  to  which  of  these  the  Jordi  in  question  lived  alter  1400, 
two  jxTwjns  belong  the  poems  bearing  and  is  the  cojiyist  of  Petrarch.  Indeed, 
the  name  of  Jonli  in  the  various  Can-'  the  very  pasition  of  these  verses  in  such 
lioTierr^  ;  for  example,  in  the  '*  Can-  a  manuscript  seems  to  prove  it,  as  well 
rionrro  General,"  1573,  f.  801,  and  in  as  their  tone  and  character. 

thf  MS.  Cancionero  in  the  King's  Li-       •  Torres  Amat,  pp.  636-643. 
hrxvy  at  Paris,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth 
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of  the  Catalan  and  Valencian  imitations  of  the  Pro- 
vencal Troubadours  in  the  fifteenth  century.^^  If, 
therefore,  to  this  curious  Cancionero  we  add  the  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Divina  Commedia "  made  into  Catalan 
by  Andres  Febrer  in  1428,"  and  the  romance  of 
"  Tirante  the  White,"  translated  into  Valencian  by  its 

author,  Johannot  Martorell,  —  which  Cervantes 
*  298   calls  "a  *  treasure  of  contentment  and  a  mine 

of  pleasure,"  ^  —  we  shall  have  all  that  is  need- 


le Of  this  remarkable  manuscript, 
which  is  in  tho  Koyul  Li})rtiry  at  Paris, 
M.  Tastu,  in  1834,  gave  an  account  to 
Toi  res  Amat,  who  was  then  prejMiring 
his  **Meniorias  para  un  Diccionario  de 
Autores  Catalaues"  (Barcelona,  1836, 
Svo).  It  Ls  numbered  7099,  and  con- 
sists of  2t)0  leaves.  See  the  Memoiias, 
pp.  xviii  and  xli,  and  the  many  poetical 
passages  from  it  scatterini  througli  other 
parts  of  that  work.  It  is  rauJii  to  be 
desired  that  the  whole  should  l)e  pub- 
lished ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
ample  extracts  from  it  given  by  Tor- 
res Amat  leave  no  doubt  of  its  general 
character.  Another  and  in  some  re- 
sjiects  even  moi'c  am]>le  account  of  it, 
with  extracts,  is  to  be  found  in  Ochoti's 
*'Oatalogo  de  Manuscritos"  (4to,  Paris, 
1844,  pp.  28(>-3r4).  From  this  last 
desciiption  of  the  manuscript  we  learn 
that  It  contains  works  of  thirty-one 
poets. 

Another  Cancionero  —  containing 
works  of  Ausias  March  and  thirty-two 
po<!ts,  Catalouian  and  Valencian,  who 
wrote  almost  entirely  in  their  native 
dialects  —  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  at  Zaragoza,  and  an  ac- 
count of  it  may  Ih'  found  in  the  S])an- 
ish  tnmslation  of  this  History  (Tom.  I. 
1851,  ])p.  r)33-535).  One  of  the  iKX»ms 
is  dattMl  14r>8,  and  the  colh'ction  seems 
to  have  Wt-n  made  as  early  as  ISOO. 
How  far  this  Cancionero  contains  the 
sjinic  pfM'nis  with  the  one  in  Paris  last  no- 
ticed, it  would  Im?  curious  to  determine. 

^1  Tones  Amat,  p.  237.  Febrer  says 
ex])ressly,  that  it  is  translated  **en 
rims  vulgars  Cathalans."  The  first 
viTs(»s  aie  a>  follows,  word  for  word, 
from  tin*  Italian  :  — 

En  lo  tnifc  del  canil  de  noetm  vida 
Me  retrobe  per  una  selva  otican,  etc., 


and  the  last  is, 

amor  qui  moa  lo  sol  a  les  Mtelki. 

It  was  done  at  Barcelona,  and  finished 
August  1,  1428,  according  to  Uie  MS. 
copy  in  the  Escurial. 

^  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  6,  where 
Tirante  is  saved  in  the  auto  de  fi  of 
the  mad  knight's  library,  and  receives 
this  abundant  eulogy  from  Cervantes. 
Southey,  however  (Omniana,  1812,  Vol 
II.  pp.  219 -232),  sajrs  he  "never  met 
with  any  work  which  implied  so  beastly 
a  state  of  feeling  in  the  author.'*  Both 
the  praise  and  the  censure  are  extrava- 
gant. The  Tirante  is,  no  doubt,  a  moiv 
reasonable  book  than  the  fictions  of 
chivalry  commonly  are,  and,  as  Southry 
admits,  contains  "many  curious  {its- 
sages  ** ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  what 
Cervantes  calb  it, —  "a  treasure  of  con- 
tent and  a  mine  of  amnsemeut.**  Nei- 
ther, on  the  other  hand,  is  it  a  book  so 
indecent  as  Southey  describes  it.  He 
read  an  Italian  translation  of  a  most 
scandalous  rtfacimento  of  it  made  by 
Count  Caylus  in  French,  with  the  iui- 
print  of  London  [1740]  and  with  ■ 
Preface  by  Freret,  who  knew  some- 
thing about  Spanish  literature.  But, 
as  Barbier  saya  (Anonymes  et  Psendo- 
nymes,  1828,  No.  8110),  "Tout  est 
prescpie  de  Timagination  dn  comte  de 
Caylus  dans  aa  pretendne  traduction  de 
Tiran  le  Blanc  **  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
Fri>nch  translator  is  responsible  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  so  much 
and  so  justly  offended  Southey. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  his- 
tory of  Tirant  lo  blanch  in  a  Batis&ctoiT 
manner.  Only  two  or  three  ooiries  of 
it  in  the  Valencian  dialect  are  known 
to  exist,  and  for  one  of  them  £  300  wu 
paid  in  1826.   (Repertorio  Americano^ 
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ful  of  the  peculiar  literature  of  the  northeastern  part 
of  Spain  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century  in 
which  it  flourished.     Two  authors,  however, 
*  who  most  illustrated  it,  deserve  a  more  par-   *  299 
ticular  notice. 


Londrcs,  1827,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  67-60.) 
One  of  the  others  I  examined  at  Rome 
in  the  winter  of  1856  -  57.  It  is  in  the 
Biblioteca  Alessandnna,  more  common- 
ly called  the  Sapienza.  It  is  marked 
IV.  h.  3.,  and  is  in  large  quarto,  with- 
out pagination,  extremely  well  printed 
on  good  pai)er  in  black  letter,  and  in 
double  columns.  It  is  divided  into 
four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  short 
chapters,  and  the  colophon  announces 
that  it  was  finished  at  Valencia  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1490.  One  leaf, 
containing  parts  of  chapters  152  and 
153,  is  missing,  and  I  suppose  it  to 
have  been  so  from  the  time  this  copy 
was  bound,  which  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  a  blank 
leaf  is  inserted  in  its  place.  But  ex- 
cept this,  and  a  slight  injury  to  another 
leaf  (chapters  155,  156),  the  copy  is  in 
fine  preservation. 

In  a  pR»fatory  letter  addressed  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  — son,  I 
think,  of  the  first  Duke  of  Braganza, 
—  John  Martorell  says  that  the  work 
was  begun  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1460  ;  but  this  miust  have  been  the 
work  of  translation,  and  not  that  of 
printing  it.  As  to  the  book  itself,  he 
says  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
English,  and  that  after  translating  it 
into  Portuguese,  at  the  earnest  reouest 
of  Prince  Ferdinand,  he  now  translates 
it  into  Valencian,  in  ordrr  to  give  his 
countrymen  the  pleasure  of  reading  it. 
His  words  are  :  **  E  com  la  dita  historia 
e  actes  d'l  dit  Tirant  sian  en  lengua 
Anglesa  :  e  al  vostni  ilustre  Senyoria 
n*  a  stat  grat  voler  me  pregar  la  girar 
en  lengua  Portuguesa  :  opinant  i>er  yo 
essi^r  Stat  algun  temps  en  la  ysla  de 
Anglaterra  degues  millor  sal)er  aquella 
lengua  que  altri.  Le  qiuils  pregaries 
8on  stades  a  mo  molt  acceptables  ma- 
naments."  And  fuitlier  on  he  adds  : 
**  Me  atr<*vire  expondre  no  solament 
d'lengua  Anglesa  en  Portuguesa,  mas 
encora  de  Portuguesa  en  vulgar  Valen- 
ciaua.  Per(;oque  la  nacio  don  yo  so 
natural  sen  puxa  alegrar."    But  he  did 


not  live  to  finish  it.  The  colophon  sets 
forth  again  that  it  was  translated  from 
English  into  Portuguese;  and  afterwards 
en  vulgar  lengua  Valenciana  per  lo  niag- 
nific  e  virtuos  cavalier  mosse  Joliannot 
Martorell.  Lo  qual  per  mort  sua  non 
ix)gue  acabar  de  traduir  sino  los  tres 
parts.  La  quarta  part  que  es  la  fi  del 
libre  e  stata  traducida  a  pregaries  de  la 
noble  senyora  Doa  Isabel  de  I-iori9  :  per 
lo  raagnifich  Cavalier  Marti  Johann 
d'Galba,  etc.  As  there  is  no  reason  to 
supi)ose  that  the  Tirante  was  written 
originally  in  English,  we  must,  i  pre- 
sume, conclude  that,  following  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  Martorell  only 
claimed  this  as  a  somewhat  transparent 
mode  of  admitting  that  he  wrote  it  first 
in  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  from 
1 460  began  to  translate  it  into  the  Va- 
lencian. What  is  certain  is  that  the 
Valencian  was  published  in  1 490,  and 
that  many  of  its  adventures,  though 
mingled  with  moral  discussions,  as  m 
chapters  194-200,  and  once  with  a  ser- 
mon (chap.  276),  are  not  unlike  those  of 
other  books  of  chivalry.  Its  pretended 
histoiy  shows  only  what  subjects,  like 
the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantino 
pie,  filled  the  minds  of  men  at  the 
time,  just  as  we  see  what  was  th«"i.' 
reading  by  the  allusions  to  King  Ar- 
thur and  Amadis  de  Gaula.  Another 
edition  of  this  Valencian  version,  no- 
ticed by  Mendez  (Typographia,  1796, 
pp.  72,  etc.,  and  115),  and  by  Salvii 
(Repertorio  Americano,  1827,  Tom.  IV. 
58),  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  at 
Barcelona  in  1497.  But  probably  this 
edition  has  wholly  disappeared. 

A  similar  remark  is  tnie  of  the  Span- 
ish translation  of  it,  printed  by  Diego 
de  Gudiel  at  Valladolid  in  1511,  folio. 
Few  |)ersons  have  ever  seen  it.  I  have, 
however,  seen  a  translation  of  it  into 
Italian  by  Lelio  Manfredi,  printed  at 
Venice  in  three  volumes,  in  1621,  and 
of  which,  I  believe,  the  first  edition 
api>ea«5d  in  1538.  On  com  [wring  it 
with  the  Valencian  of  1490,  I  found  it 
was  such  a  translation  as  was  couiuiouly 
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The  first  of  them  is  Ansias  or  Augiistin  March.  His 
family,  originally  Catalan,  went  to  Valencia  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  in  1238,  and  was  distinguished,  in 
successive  generations,  for  the  love  of  letters.  He 
himself  Avas  of  noble  rank,  possessed  the  seigniory  of 
the  town  of  Beniarjo  and  its  neighboring  villages,  and 
served  in  the  Cortes  of  Valencia  in  1446.  But,  beyond 
these  few  facts,  we  know  little  of  his  life,  except  that 
he  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  the  accomplished 
and  unhappy  Prince  Carlos  of  Viana,  and  that  he  died, 
probably  in  1460, —  certjiinly  before  1462,  —  well  de- 
serving the  record  made  by  his  contemporary,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana,  that  "  he  was  a  great  Troubadour 
and  a  man  of  a  very  lofty  spirit."  ^ 

So  much  of  his  poetry  as  has  been  preserved 
*  300  is  dedicated  *  to  the  honor  of  a  lady,  whom  he 
loved  and  serv^ed  in  life  and  in  death,  and 
whom,  if  we  are  literally  to  believe  his  account,  he 
first  saw  on  a  Good  Friday  in  church,  exactly  as 
Petrarch  first  saw  Laura.  But  this  is  probably  only 
an  imitation  of  the  great  Italian  master,  whose  fame 

inadc  of  fnich  works  at  the  time  when       Diosdado  Cavallero,  it  maybe  added, 

it  ap]K'ari>(l.   Sotnetiines,  as  in  the  case  was  one  of  the  exiled  Spanish  Jesuits^ 

of  chai)t(>r  469,  containing  the  will  of  and  died  at  Rome  in  extreme  old  ase^ 

the  (lying  Tirant«s  it  is  close  in  its  ver-  about  1820-21,  as  I  was  told  in  Um 

sioH  ;  but  the  first  chaT)ter  is  entirely  Collcgio  Romano,  where  be  found  his 

left  out,  others  are  much  abridgetl,  and  final  refuge. 

the  divisions  of  the  whole  are  changed.       ^  The  Life  of  Ausias  March  b  found 

Nothing  of  the  Tirante  has  any  real  in  Ximeno,  ''Esoritores  de  Valencia" 

value,  1  think,  except  the  Yalcncian  (Tom.  I.  p.  41),  and  Fuster'a  oontiuna- 

translation,  which  is  a  curious  contri-  tion  of  it  (Tom.  I.  pp.  12,  15,  24),  and 

bution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  dialect  in  the  ample  notes  A  Cerda  y  Rico  to 

in  which  it  is  written.   Bastero  (Cnisca  the  "Diana"  of  Gil  Polo  (1802,  pp. 

Proveiizale,  1724,  p.  56)  calls  Martorell  290,  298,  486).     For  his  connection 

*'uno  dei  piu  chiari  lumi  della  nostra  with  the  Prince  of  Viana^  —  "  Moao,"* 

leiigua."  Notices  of  hini,  or  rather  of  his  as  Mariana  beautifully  aays  of  hira» 

Tiniiite,  may  bo  fouml  in  the  lK)oks  al-  "dignisimo  de  mejor  fortuna,  y  de 

rejuly  refeiTed  to,  and  in  Dios<lado  Ca-  |)adre  mas  manao,'*  —  see  Zorita,  An- 

Ixillrro,  de  ])rima  t3rpogniphiH!  Hispan-  ales  (Lib.  XVII.  c.  24),  and  the  grace- 

iojc  jet!it<»  171W,  J).  32  ;  —  in  Ximeno,  ful  Life  of  the  unfortunate  prince  bjF 

Tom.  I.  ]>.  12  ;  —  in  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  p.  Quintana,  in  the  first  volume  of  hu 

10  :  —  and  in  ('leuienciu's  notes  to  Don  '*  Es})a&oles  Cilebree**  (Madrid,  Tom. 

Quixote,  Tom.  I.  pp.  132-134.  I.  1807,  12mo). 
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then  overshadowed  whatever  there  was  of  literature 
in  the  world.  At  any  rate,  the  poems  of  March  leave 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Petrarch.  They 
are  in  form  what  he  calls  caids ;  each  of  which  gen- 
erally consists  of  from  five  to  ten  stanzas.  The  whole 
collection,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of 
these  short  poems,  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  com- 
prises ninety-three  cards  or  canzones  of  Love,  in  which 
he  complains  much  of  the  falsehood  of  his  mistress, 
fourteen  moral  and  didactic  canzones^  a  single  spiritual 
one,  and  eight  on  Death.  But  though  March  in  the 
framework  of  his  poetry  is  an  imitator  of  Petrarch,  his 
manner  is  his  own.  It  is  grave,  simple,  and  direct, 
with  few  conceits,  and  much  real  feeling;  besides 
which,  he  has  a  truth  and  freshness  in  his  expressions, 
resulting  partly  from  the  dialect  he  uses,  and  partly 
from  the  tenderness  of  his  own  nature,  which  are  very 
attractive.  No  doubt,  he  is  the  most  successful  of  all 
the  Valencian  and  Catalan  poets  whase  works  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  what  distinguishes  him  from  all 
of  them,  and  indeed  from  the  Provencal  school  gener- 
ally, is  the  sensibility  and  moral  feeling  that  pervade 
so  much  of  what  he  wrote.  By  these  qualities  his 
reputation  and  honors  have  been  preserved  in  his  own 
country  down  to  the  present  time.  His  works  passed 
through  four  editions  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  read  to  Philip  the  Second, 
when  a  youth,  by  his  tutor ;  they  were  translated  into 
Latin  and  Italian,  and  in  the  proud  Castilian  were 
versified  by  a  poet  of  no  less  consequence  than  Mon- 
temayor.^* 

1*  There  are  editions  of  his  Works  of  into  Castilian  by  Romani,  1539,  and 
1543,  1545,  1555,  and  1560,  in  the  Montemayor,  1562,  which  are  united 
original  dialect,  of  which  the  last  is  the  in  the  edition  of  1579,  besides  one 
best ;  and  transktions  of  parts  of  them    quite  complete,  but  unpublished,  by 
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*  301  *  The  other  poet  who  should  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  rehitions  was  a  contemporary  of  March, 
and,  like  him,  a  native  of  Valencia.  His  name  is 
Jaume  or  James  Roig,  and  he  was  physician  to  Mary, 
queen  of  Alfonso  the  Fifth  of  Aragon.  If  his  own 
authority  is  not  to  be  accounted  rather  poetical  than 
historical,  he  was  a  man  of  much  distinction  in  his 
time,  and  respected  in  other  countries  as  well  as  at 
home.  But  if  that  be  set  aside,  we  know  little  of  him 
•  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  who  contended 
for  a  poetical  prize  at  Valencia  in  1474,  and  that  he 
died  there  of  apoplexy  on  the  4th  of  April,  1478." 
His  works  are  not  much  better  known  than  his  life. 
Hardly  anything,  indeed,  remains  to  us  of  them,  except 
the  principal  one,  a  poem  of  three  hundred  pages, 
sometimes  called  the  "Book  of  Advice,"  and  sometimes 
the  "  Book  of  the  Ladies."  ^®  It  is  chiefly  a  satire  on 
women,  but  the  conclusion  is  devoted  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  whole  is  interspersed 
with  sketches  of  himself  and  his  times,  and  advice  to 
his  nephew,  Balthazar  Bou,  for  whose  especial  benefit 
the  poem  seems  to  have  been  written. 

It  is  divided  into  four  books,  which  are  subdivided 
into  i)art«,  little  connected  with  each  other,  and  often 

Anino  y  Of\uto.  Vicriite  Mariner  trans-  seen  none  of  tlie  translations  exiv|  t 

latctl  March  into  Liitiu,  and  wrote  his  thosi'  of  Monteinayor  and  Manner,  — 

lifV.     (Opera,  Turnoni,  1033,  8vo,  i>p.  both  gCMd,  but  the  hut  not  entirv. 
497-8r»rK)  Wlio  W118  his  Italian  trans-  Xinieuo,  Escritores  de  Valemin, 

lator  1  i\o  not  Wml.    See  (U'sides  Xi-  Tom.  1.  p.  50,  with  Fuster's  iwitimu- 

iiH'ijo  and  otiiers,  cited  in  the  last  note)  tion,  Tom.  I.  p.  80.     Kodn^ifZ.  ]^ 

i:..dri-u.  z,  hih.  Val.,  p.  68,  etc.    The  196  ;  and  Cerda's  notes  to  Polo*»  Di- 

cditiun  of  March's  Works,  1560,  Raree-  ana,  pp.  300,  302,  etc. 
1(»m:i,  riiuo,  is  a  neat  vohinic,  and  has  **  Libre  de  Consells  fet  per  1o  Maj;- 

at  tlh-  end  a  very  shoil  and  iinjH'rfeot  nifich  Mestre  Jaume  Roig    is  th#*  titl«» 

li^t  (»f  ulix  ure  terms,  witli  th<'  corn*-  in  the  e<lition  of  1531,  as  given  by  Xi- 

s]Hi]iilin;;  Spani>)i,  supin>s4mI   tu  have  nieno,  and  in  that  of  1561  (Valencia 

Imm  ii  niiule  liy  tlie  tutor  of  Phili])  II.,  12nio,  149  leaves),  which  1  use.  In 

tlie  ]»i>li«»|t  of  O^nia,  when,  as  we  are  that  of  Valencia,  1735  (4to),  wliioh  i» 

told,  h«'  UNi'd  to  deli^ljt  that  younj;  also  Wfore  me,  it  is  calM,  acctmliuj; 

prince  and  his  courtiers  by  reading  the  to  its  subject,  '*  Lo  Libr«  de  lei  IX>De> 

works  of  March  aloutl  to  them.    I  have  e  de  ConcelU,"  etc. 
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little  in  harmony  with  the  general  subject  of  the  whole. 
Some  of  it  is  full  of  learning  and  learned  names,  and 
some  of  it  would  seem  to  be  devout ;  but  its  prevail- 
ing air  is  certainly  not  at  all  religious.  It  is  written  in 
short  rhymed  verses,  consisting  of  from  two  to  five 
syllables, —  an  irregular  measure,  which  has  been  called 
ctidolafhy  and  one  which,  as  here  used,  has  been  much 
praised  for  its  sweetness  by  those  who  are 
familiar  enough  with  the  principles  *  of  its  *  302 
structure  to  make  the  necessary  elisions  and 
abbrevititions ;  though  to  others  it  cm  hardly  appear 
better  than  whimsical  and  spirited.^"  The  following 
sketch  of  himself  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  it, 
and  shows  that  he  had  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  a  poet 
as  Skelton,  with  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  may  be 
compared.  Roig  represents  himself  to  have  been  ill  of 
a  fever,  when  a  boy,  and  to  have  hastened  from  his 
sick-bed  into  the  service  of  a  Catalan  freebooting  gen- 
tleman, like  Roque  Guinart  or  Rocha  Guinarda,  an  his- 
torical personage  of  the  same  Catalonia,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  period,  who  figures  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Don  Quixote. 

Bed  I  abjured, 
Though  hardly  cured, 
And  then  went  straight 
To  seek  my  fate. 
A  Catalan, 
A  nobleman, 
A  highway  knight, 
Of  ancient  right, 
Gave  me,  in  grace, 
A  jMigc's  place. 
With  him  I  lived, 
And  with  him  thrived. 
Till  1  came  out 
Man  grown  and  stout ; 
For  he  was  wise. 
Taught  me  to  prize 

^  Orfgenes  de  la  Lengua  EspaQola  de  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Tom.  I.  p.  57. 
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My  time,  and  learn 
My  bread  to  earn, 
By  service  hard 
At  watcli  and  ward, 
To  hunt  the  game, 
Wild  hawks  to  tame, 
On  hoHie  to  prance. 
In  hall  to  dance,- 
To  carve,  to  play, 
And  make  my  way.** 

*  303  *  The  poem,  its  author  tells  us,  was  written 
in  1460,  and  we  know  that  it  continued  popular 
long  enough  to  pass  through  five  editions  before  1502. 
But  portions  of  it  were  so  offensive  to  the  church,  that 
when,  in  1735,  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  print  it 
anew,  its  editor,  in  order  to  account  for  the  large 
omissions  he  was  obliged  to  make,  resorted  to  the 
amusing  expedient  of  pretending  he  could  find  no 
copy  of  the  old  editions  which  was  not  deficient  in  the 
passages  he  left  out  of  his  own.^    Of  course,  Roig  is 


M  PoTti  del  Hit, 
E  iiiii;  jninrit, 
Yo  iiion  parti, 
A  pvu  ani 
Seguint  fortuna. 
En  Catalunya, 
Un  (-araller, 
Aran  vamloler, 
Dautitrh  UinatKe, 
Mv  pn>n  |)er  patge. 
Ab  oil  vixqui, 
Fini«  quoin  ixqul, 
Ja  hnmti  fv.t. 
Ah  Ihom  (liscrrt 
Teni)Ni  no  hi  |)erdl, 
Doll  Hpronirui, 
Do  ben  NTvir, 
Anno«  M>]niir, 
Fuy  racHd<»r, 
CavalcMdor, 
Do  Cotroria, 
Monownlin, 
l^onar,  iNiIlnr, 
Fint  »  talliir 
£11  uion  n<Htr&. 

Libro  do  los  l)<mv* ,  Priniora  Part  del  Primer 
Lihro.otl.  15Hl,4t«,f.  xr.  b. 

'''ht'  "Cavalier,  gran  vjuuloler,  dantitch 
.liniitps"  whom  I  have  calUil,  in  the 
translation,  **a  liij^Iiway  kni«^ht,  of  an- 
(•i«'iit  ri>;ht,"was  on*'  of  thr  snci'fssors 
of  the  nianiuding  kni>;ht.s  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  were  not  always  without 


generosity,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
whoM^  character  in  well  set  forth  in  the 
accounts  of  Roque  Guinart  or  Koeha 
Guinunla,  the  perttonage  refem*il  to  in 
the  text,  and  found  in  the  Second  Part 
of  Don  Quixote  (Cai>p.  60  and  61).  He 
anil  his  followers  are  all  calletl  hy  C Vr> 
vantea  Bautlulaw^  and  are  the  **Uiu- 
ished  men  "  of  '  *  Rohin  Hood "  uiid 
"The  Nut  Brown  Maid."  Thtry  took 
their  name  of  Btimluleroa  from  the 
shoulder-ltelts  they  wore.  Calderou's 
"Luis  Perez,  el  Gallego**  is  founded 
on  the  history  of  a  Bandolero  suii|KMed 
to  have  lived  iu  the  time  of  tlie  Ar* 
mada,  1588. 

1*  The  etlitor  of  the  last  edition  that 
has  a]>]HMUtMl  is  Carlos  Kok,  a  ciirioas 
collection  of  Valencian  pro\'erU  hy 
whom  (in  12mo,  Valencia,  1733)  I  hare 
seen,  and  who  published  several  other 
works,  some  in  Valendaii  and  some  in 
C'uKtilian  ;  some  legal  and  connected 
with  his  profession  as  an  apostolical 
notar}',  some  literary  and  connected 
with  his  native  dialect.  He  died  in 
1773.  (Ximeno,  Tom.  II.  p.  291. 
Fuster,  Tom.  11.  p.  69.) 
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not  much  read  now.  His  indecency  and  the  obscurity 
of  his  idiom  alike  cut  him  off  from  the  polished  por- 
tions of  Spanish  society ;  though  out  of  his  free  and 
spirited  satire  much  may  be  gleaned  to  illustrate  the 
tone  of  manners  and  the  modes  of  living  and  thinking 
in  his  time. 

The  death  of  Roig  brings  us  to  the  period  when  the 
lit<*rature  of  the  eastern  part  of  Spain,  along  the 
diores  of  the  Mediterranean,  began  to  decline.^ 
Its  decay  was  *  the  natural,  but  melancholy,  *  304 
reKult  of  the  character  of  the  literatiu-e  itself, 
and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  accidentally 
placed  It  was  originally  Provencal  in  its  spirit  and 
elements,  and  had  therefore  been  of  quick  rather  than 
of  firm  growth  ;  —  a  gay  vegetation,  which  sprang  forth 
spontaneously  with  the  first  warmth  of  the  spring,  and 
which  could  hardly  thrive  in  any  other  season  than  the 
gentle  one  that  gave  it  birth.  As  it  gradually  ad- 
vanoiid,  carried,  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  political 
power,  from  Aix  to  Barcelona,  and  from  Barcelona  to 
Sanigossa,  it  was  constantly  approaching  the  literature 
that  had  first  appeared  in  the  mountains  of  the  North- 
west, whose  more  vigorous  and  grave  character  it  was 
ill  fitted  U)  resist.  When,  therefore,  the  two  came  in 
contact,  there  was  but  a  short  struggle  for  the  su- 
premney .  The  victory  was  almost  immediately  decided 
in  favor  of  that  which,  springing  from  the  elements 

A  fKM'tiral  satire  on  woman,  i-ecnlliiig  Iwni  about  1437  and  (lio<l  in  1517, 

to  ii«  tliJit  of  Roig,  AA-as  conii)Ose<l,  an-  wrote  Wtween  1495  nml  1518,  in  Cata- 

miT-ntly  al»ont  the  bame  jn'riod,  by  Ian,  the  '*  Chroni«|ues  de  Esiwnyo," 

^'ran"»»sch  <le  Lavia,  and  is  entitb-d  wlii<'li  were  published  in  1546,  and  are 

**  Libre  de  Fra  Bernat."    It  is  without  often  cited  for  the  history  of  Catab)nia 

dat»-  or  i>btee  of  publication,  and  makes  and  Aragon.    But  his  iJoetiy,  which, 

a  ((mall  voluiae  of  forty-one  leaves,  even  with  other  nii8cellan<*ouH  works  by  him 

more  indecent,  it  should  seem,  than  of  less  value,  is  still  in  MS.,  is  jiurrly 

that  of  Roig.   See  Gayangos  in  Hist,  de  in  (.'astilian.    An  account  of  the  whole 

liLit.  Espanola,  1851,  Tom.  I.  pp.  531*,  may  Im*  found  in  the  Spanish  transla- 

540.  tion  of  thid  Hiittor}',  Tom.  1.  1861,  pp. 

«>  Pere  Miguel  Carbonell,  who  was  635  -  637. 
VOL.  I.  23 
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of  a  strong  and  proud  character,  destined  to  vindicate 
for  iiself  the  political  sway  of  the  whole  country,  was 
armed  with  a  power  to  which  its  more  gay  and  gra- 
cious rival  could  offer  no  effective  opposition. 

The  period  when  these  two  literatures,  advancing 
from  opposite  comers  of  the  Peninsula,  finally  met, 
cannot,  from  its  nature,  be  determined  with  much 
precision.  But,  like  the  progress  of  each,  it  was  the 
result  of  political  causes  and  tendencies  which  are 
obvious  and  easily  traced.  The  family  that  ruled  in 
Aragon  had,  from  the  time  of  James  the  Conqueror, 
been  connected  with  that  established  in  Castile  and  the 
North ;  and  Ferdinand  the  Just,  who  was  croAvned  in 
Saragossa  in  1412,  was  a  Castilian  prince  ;  so  that,  from 
this  period,  both  thrones  were  absolutely  filled  by 
members  of  the  same  royal  house ;  and  Valencia  and 
Burgos,  as  far  as  their  courts  touched  and  controlled 
the  literature  of  either,  were,  to  a  great  degree,  under 
the  same  influences.    And  this  control  was  neither 

slight  nor  inefficient.  Poetry  in  that  age  every- 
*  305   where  sought  shelter  under  courtly  favor,  *  and 

in  Spain  easily  found  it.    John  the  Second  was 
a  professed  and  successful  patron  of  letters ;  and,  when 
Ferdinand  ciime  to  assume  the  crown  of  Aragon,  he  - 
was  accompanied  by  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  a  noble-  — 
man  whose  great  fiefs  lay  on  the  borders  of  Valencia,.^ 
but  who,  notwithstanding  his  interest  in  the  Southent^ 
literature,  and  in  the  Consistory  of  Barcelona,  yet=:= 
spoke  tJie  Castilian  as  his  native  language,  and  wrot€^= 
in  no  other.    We  may,  therefore,  well  believe  that,  ic^ 
the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Just  and  Alfonso  the  FifUfc- 
between  1412  and  1458,  the  influence  of  the  Nortfca 
bijfj^Hn  to  make  inroads  on  the  poetry  of  the  Southa^ 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  either  March  or  Roig> 
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or  any  one  of  their  immediate  school,  proved  habitu- 
ally unfaithful  to  his  native  dialect. 

At  length,  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Villena,  we 
find  a  decided  proof  that  the  Castilian  was  beginning 
to  be  known  and  cultivated  on  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. In  1474  a  poetical  contest  was  publicly 
held  at  Valencia,  in  honor  of  the  Madonna; — a  sort 
of  hterary  jousting,  Hke  those  so  common  afterwards 
in  the  time  of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega.  Forty 
poets  contended  for  the  prize.  The  Viceroy  was  pres- 
ent. It  was  a  solemn  and  showy  occasion ;  and  all 
the  poems  offered  were  printed  the  same  year  by  Ber- 
nardo Fenollar,  Secretary  of  the  meeting,  in  a  volume 
which  Ls  valued  as  the  second  book  known  to  have 
been  printed  in  Spain,  and  the  first  of  any 
note.^    Four  of  these  poems  are  *  in  Castilian.   *  306 


«  Fuster,  Tom.  I.  p.  52,  and  Men- 
dez,  Tyi^j-'raphia  Espaftola,  p.  56.  Roig 
is  one  of  the  comjwtitors.  The  best  ac- 
count of  this  curious  and  imi^rtant 
book  —  of  which  only  one  copy  is 
known  to  exist,  and  which,  like  most 
other  incunabula^  has  no  title-page  — 
is  to  >)e  found  in  the  **  Disertacion  sobre 
el  origfu  del  nobilisimo  arte  ti]K)gratico 
y  su  introducciou  y  uso  en  la  Ciudad  de 
Valeiuia,  ec,  Escribiola  D.  Jos^  Vil- 
laroya "  (Valencia,  1796,  8vo,  pp.  55- 
66) ;  —  a  well-considered  treatise,  so  far 
as  the  early  printing  in  Valencia  is  con- 
cerned I. 

That  citv,  however,  can  no  longer 
claim  the  honor  which  Villaroya  and 
oth<?rs  till  1833  gsive  it  of  having  in- 
troduced the  art  of  printing  into  Spain  ; 
for  it  has  Ix'en  ascertained  that  a  small, 
poor  gi-aramar,  or  grammatical  treatise, 
was  printed  earlier  in  Barcelona.  This 
treatise  consists  of  fifty  leaves,  without 
numi?ration,  and  the  only  copy  of  it 
know  to  exist,  which  is  in  the  Trinita- 
rios  Descalzos  of  Vich,  is  luckily  nuite 
perfect.  It  professes  to  be  taken  from 
a  work  of  Bartolomeus  Mates  by  Johan- 
nes Matoses  ;  —  both  of  them  person- 
ages quite  unknown  to  me.  A  tract, 
setting  forth  the  discovery  of  this 


unique  monnment  of  early  printing, 
ajqxfared  at  Vich  in  1833,  with  the 
initials  J.  U.  V.,  —  understood  to  be 
Jaune  Iii]x)ll,  Vich.  As  the  work  in 
question  is  distinctly  declared  in  its 
colophon  to  be  "mira  arte  impressum 
I>er  Johannem  Gherling,  Alamaunum" ; 
adding,  further  on,  "finitur  Barcynone 
nonis  Octobris,  anui  a  Nativitate  Chris- 
ti,  MCCCCLXViii.,"  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  matter,  and  none  1  be- 
lieve has  been  raised.  Earlier,  how- 
ever, Capmany,  in  his  "Memorias" 
(1779,  4to,  Tom.  I.  p.  256),  hatl,  with- 
out giving  any  grounds  for  it,  i^eremp- 
torily  claimed  for  Barcelona  the  honor 
of  introducing  printing  into  Spain  ;  but 
Mendez,  in  his  *' Tyiwgrafia  *'  (1796, 
pp.  iii,  56,  and  59),  had  on  such  good 
gi'ounds  assigned  it  to  Valencia,  that, 
as  Capmany,  who  was  not  averse  from 
controversy,  had  never  replied,  it  was 
p^nerally  admitted  that  he  had  fallen 
into  an  error,  until  this  tract  of  Ri]>oll 
ai)i)eared,  and  settled  the  fact  that  the 
oiliest  book  now  known  to  have  been 
printed  in  Spain  was  finished  at  Barce- 
lona, on  the  5th  of  October,  1468.  I 
have  a  manuscript  copy  of  KipoU's 
tract.  lKal>eIla,  it  should  be  remem- 
liereil  to  her  honor,  favoretl  the  intro- 
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This  leaves  no  doubt  that  Castilian  verse  was  now 
deemed  a  suitable  entertainment  for  a  popular  au- 
dience at  Valencia.  Fenollar,  too,  who  Avrote,  besides 
what  appears  in  this  contest,  a  small  volume  of  po- 
etry on  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  has  left  us  at 
least  one  caiicion  in  Castilian,  though  his  Avorks  were 
otherwise  •  in  his  native  dialect,  and  were  comjwsed 
apparently  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends  in  Va- 
lencia, where  he  was  a  person  of  consideration,  and  in 
whose  University,  founded  in  1499,  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor.^ 

Probjibly  Castilian  poetry  was  rarely  Avritten  in 
Valencia  during  the  fifteenth  century,  Avhile,  on  the 
other  hand,.  Valencian  was  Avritten  constantly'.    "  The 
Suit  of  the  Olives,''  for  instance,  Avholly  in  that  dialect 
w^as  composed  by  Jaume  Gazull,  Fenollar,  and  Juan 
Moreno,  who  seem  to  haA^e  been  personal  friends,  and 
who  imited  their  poetical  resources  to  pro<luce  this 
satire,  in  Avhich,  under  the  allegory  of  oliA^e-trees,  and 
in  language  not  always  so  modest  as  good  taste  re- 
quires, they  discuss  together  the  dangers  to  which  the 
young  and  the  old  are  respectively  exposed  from  the 
solicitations  of  worldly  pleasure.^    Another  dialogue, 
l)y  the  same  three  poets,  in  the  same  dialect,  won 
foUoAved,  dated  in  1497,  which  is  supposed  to 
*  307   have  occurred  in  the  bedchamber  *  of  a  ladv 
just  recoA'ering  from  the  birth  of  a  child,  in 


(luctioii  (»f  printing  and  of  fon*i^i  l»o<)ks 
into  Siiain.  <Mfni.  la  Anid.  ^\**  Uis- 
t<Mi!i,  Tom.  VI.  j.p.  2U  and  430, 

nut.-.) 

*"  XiiiM-no,  Tom.  T.  p.  50  ;  Fust<*r, 
Tom.  I.  p.  wl  :  and  the  Dianji  of  Polo, 
<  '»  iila  y  Iiiro,  p.  317.  His  |KM>ms 
aiv  in  the  ':in«'ionrn>  OfiHTal,'  ir»73 
(leav.'-s  •J4<»,  2.'il,  :*.n7).  in  tin*  "Obnt-s 
di-  Ausia>^  Man  h"  (l.'iJiO,  f.  134),  and 
in  tin-  l'ru<*«'ss  de  lea  Olives,"  men- 
tioned in  the  next  note.    The  **Hi*to- 


lia  de  la  Tassio  de  Ntvstre  SMiror" 
jirinted  at  A'aleneia,  in  1493  autl 

"  Ix)  Prowss  les  0Uv«  if  Vt^ 
puta  del  .lovens  hi  del  A'els"  mu  tii>t 
pnnted  in  I^ireeloua,  1532.  But  ij" 
eopy  I  uw  is  of  Valencia,  pnnteil  ^ 
Jt»a*n  de  Arcos,  1561  (18nio,  forty  It*'**.'- 
One  or  two  other  ywts  took  ^ 
tlie  discuKsion,  and  th«»  whole  lertn" 
have  grown  under  their  hamhi,  K 
cessive  additionsp  to  its  prwnt  itst« 
and  suee. 
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which  is  examined  the  question  whether  young  men 
or  old  make  the  best  husbands ;  an  inquiry  decided  by 
Venus  in  favor  of  the  young,  and  ended,  most  inappro- 
priately, by  a  religious  hymn.**  Other  poets  were 
equally  faithful  to  their  vernacular;  among  whom 
were  Juan  Escriva,  ambassador  of  the  Catholic  sover- 
eigns to  the  Pope,  in  1497,  who  was  perhaps  the  last 
person  of  high  rank  that  wrote  in  it ;  ^  and  Vincente 
Ferrandis,  concerned  in  a  poetical  contest  in  honor  of 
Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  at  Valencia,  in  1511,  whose 
poems  seem,  on  other  occasions,  to  have  carried  oflF 
public  honors,  and  to  have  been,  from  their  sweetness 
and  power,  worthy  of  the  distinction  they  won.* 

Meantime,  Valencian  poets  are  not  wanting  who 
wrote  more  or  less  in  CastUian.  Francisco  Castelvj,  a 
friend  of  Fenollar,  is  one  of  them.^  Another  is  Narcis 
ViBoles,  who  flourished  in  1500,  who  wrote  in  Tuscan 
as  well  as  in  Castilian  and  Valencian,  and  who  evidently 
thought  his  native  dialect  somewhat  barbarous.®  A 


*  There  is  an  edition  of  1497  (Men- 
dez,  p.  88)  ;  but  I  use  one  with  this 
title  :  **  Comen9a  lo  Somni  de  Joan 
loan  ordenat  per  lo  Magnifich  Mossen 
Jauine  Ga(;ull,  Cavalhir,  Natural  de 
Valencia,  en  Valencia,  1561  "  (18mo). 
At  the  end  is  a  humorous  poem  by 
Gacull,  in  re^dy  to  Fenollar,  who  had 
spoken  iilightinglv  of  many  words  used 
in  Valencian,  which  Gacull  defends. 
It  is  called  *'  IjA  Brama  dels  Llauradors 
del  Orto  de  Valencia.*'  GaijuU  also  oc- 
curs in  the  **  Process  de  les  Olives," 
and  in  the  poetical  contest  of  1474. 
See  his  life  in  Xiineno,  Tom.  I.  p.  69, 
and  Fvistcr,  Tom.  I.  p.  37. 

*  Xinieno,  Tom.  I.  p.  64. 

*  The  poems  of  Ferrandis  are  in  the 
Cancionero  General  of  Seville,  1535,  ff. 
17,  18,  and  in  the  Cancionero  of  Ant- 
werp, 1573.  IT.  31-34.  The  notice  of 
the  ccrtnvini  of  1511  is  in  Fu.ster, 
Tom.  I.  pp.  rO-58  ;  but  he  has  com- 
mitted mistakes  in  his  ncco'int  of  it, 
«s  explained  by  Don  T.  de  Gayan- 


Some  other  poets  in  the  ancient  Va- 
lencian have  been  mentioned,  as  Juan 
Roiz  de  Corella  (Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p. 
62),  a  friend  of  the  unhappy  Prince 
Ciirlos  de  Viana ;  two  or  three,  by  no 
means  without  merit,  who  remain  anon- 
ymous (Fuster,  Tom.  1.  pp.  284-293); 
and  several  who  joined  in  a  certainen  at 
Valencia,  in  1498,  in  honor  of  St.  Chris- 
topher (Ibid.,  pp.  296,  297).  But  the 
attempt  to  praw  into  the  service  and  to 
place  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  Li- 
moiusin  the  manuscript  in  the  burial 
containing  the  jxK^ms  of  Sta.  Mana 
£g}'I>ciaca  and  King  Apollonius,  alreaily 
referred  to  {nnU,  p.  24)  as  among  the 
earliest  Castilian  poems,  is  necessarily 
a  failure.    (Ibid.,  p  284.) 

^  Cancionero  General,  1573,  f.  2cl, 
and  elsewhere. 

*  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  61.  Faster, 
Tom.  I.  p.  64.  Cancionero  General, 
1573,  ff.  241,  251,  316,  318.  Cerdd's 
notes  to  Polo's  Diana,  1802,  p.  304. 
Vi  Roles,  in  the  Prtilogo  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  Chronicle,  noticed  on 
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third  is  Juan  Tallante,  whose  religious  poems 
*  308   *  are  found  at  the  opening  of  the  old  General 

Cancionero.^    A  fourth  is  Luis  Crespi,  member 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Valdaura,  and  in  1506  head 
of  the  University  of  Valencia.*^     And  among  the 
latest,  if  not  the  very  last,  was  Fernandez  de  Heredia, 
who  died  in  1549,  of  whom  we  have  hardly  anything 
in  Yalencian,  but  much  in  Castilian.^    Indeed,  that 
the  Castilian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  had 
obtained  a  real  supremacy  in  whatever  there  was  of 
poetry  and  elegant  literature  along  the  Mediterranean, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  for,  before  the  death  of  Heredia, 
Boscan  had  already  deserted  his  native  Catalonian, 
and  begun  to  form  a  school  in  Spanish  literature  that 
has  never  since  disappeared ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
Timoneda  and  his  followers  showed,  by  their  successful 
representation  of  Castilian  farces  in  the  public  squares— 
of  Valencia,  that  the  ancient  dialect  had  ceased  to  b^ 
insisted  upon  in  its  own  capital.    The  language  of  th« 
court  of  Castile  had,  for  such  purposes,  become  tbs 
prevailing  language  of  all  the  South. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  circumstance  that  detennine(5i 
Mie  fate  of  all  that  remained  in  Spain  on  the  founda  — 
tlons  of  the  Provencal  refinement.    The  crowns 
Aragon  and  Castile  had  been  united  by  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  the  court  had  been  re- 
moved from  Saragossa,  though  that  city  still  claimed 
the  dignity  of  being  regarded  as  an  independent 

p.  195,  says,  *'He  has  vontured  to  begin,  T  believe,  all  the  Cincionerof 

stretch  out  liis  rash  hand  and  put  it  Generales  from  1511  to  1573. 
into  the  puns  elegant,  and  graeious       ^  Cancionero  General,  1573,  ff. 

Castilian,  which,  without  fals<'hi>od  or  248,  800,  801.    Fiister,  Tom.  l-hj^'' 

flattery,  n»ay,  among  the  many  Iwirba-  and  Cerda's  notes  to  Gil  Polo's  Di«iM» 

reus  and  savage  dialects  of  our  own  p.  806. 

Spain,  1m*  called  Latin-sounding  and       ^  Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  102.  Fui^i 

most  elegant."    (Suma  de  Todas  las  Tom.  1.  p.  87.     Diana  de  Polo,  «4 

Cnniicas,  Vnh«ncia,  1510,  folio,  f.  2.)  Cerda,  326.   Cancionero  OenenI,  157^ 

The  religious  i>oems  of  Tallante  ff.  185,  222,  225,  228,  280,  805-307. 
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capital ;  and  with  the  tide  of  empire  that  of  cultiva- 
tion gradually  flowed  down  from  the  West  and  the 
North.  Some  of  the  poets  of  the  South  have,  it  is 
true,  in  later  times,  ventured  to  write  in  their  native 
dialects.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  Vicent 
Garcia,  who  was  a  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and 
died  in  1623.^  But  his  *  poetry,  in  all  its  vari-  *309 
oas  phases,  is  a  mixture  of  several  dialects,  and 
shows,  notwithstanding  its  provincial  air,  the  influence 
of  the  coiu-t  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  where  its  author  for 
a  time  lived  ;  while  the  poetry  printed  later,  or  heard 
in  our  own  days  on  the  popular  theatres  of  Barcelona 
and  Valencia,  is  in  a  dialect  so  grossly  corrupted,  that 
it  is  no  longer  easy  to  acknowledge  it  as  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Muntaner  and  March.® 


■'His  Works  were  first  printed  with 
the  following  title  :  **  La  Arinoni'a  del 
Parnas  nies  nnmerosa  en  las  Poesi'as 
varias  del  Atlant  del  Cel  Poetic,  lo  D" 
Vicent  Garcia"  (Barcelona,  1700,  4to, 
201  pp.).  There  has  been  some  ques- 
tion anout  the  pro|)er  date  of  this  edi- 
tion, and  therefore  I  give  it  as  it  is  in 
my  copy.  (See  Torres  A  mat,  Memo- 
ria-s  pp.  271  -274.)  It  consists  chiefly 
of  lyrical  jwetr}',  sonnets,  deeinuis,  re- 
(htulillaSf  tmllads,  etc. ;  but  at  the  end 
is  a  drama  called  "Santa  Barbara,"  in 
three  short  jornadas,  with  forty  or  fifty 
^H'rson.ige.s,  some  allegorical  and  some 
suiiernatural,  and  the  whole  as  fantas- 
tic as  anything  of  the  age  that  produced 
it.  Another  edition  of  Garcia  s  Works 
was  printed  at  Barcelona  in  1840,  and 
a  notice  of  him  occurs  in  the  Semanario 
Pintoresco,  1843,  p.  84.  He  was  much 
liked  and  favored  by  Philip  IV.,  who 
found  him  a  pleasant  assistant  ^nd 
actor  in  his  improvisated  plays  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  Vicente  leil  a 
miserable  life  at  Madrid. 

The  Valencian  has  always  remained 
a  sweet  dialect.  Cervantes  praises  it  for 
ita  "honeyed  grace"  more  than  once. 
See  the  second  act  of  the  *•  Gran  Sul- 
tana," and  the  oj)ening  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  in  the  third  lx)ok  of  *'  Pcrsiles 
and  Sigismuuda."    Mayans  y  Siscar 


lo5tes  no  occasion  of  honoring  it  ;  but 
he  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  and  full 
of  Valencian  prejudices. 

The  literary  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  both  that  of  the  period 
when  its  native  dialect  prevailed,  and 
that  of  the  more  recent  (Kfriod  during 
which  the  Castilian  has  enjoyed  the 
supremacy,  has  been  illustrated  with 
remarkable  diligence  and  success.  Tlie 
first  person  who  devoted  himself  to  it 
was  Josef  Rodriguez,  a  learned  eccle- 
siastic, who  was  born  in  its  capital  in 
1630,  and  died  there  in  1703,  just  at 
the  moment  when  his  "  Biblioteca  Va- 
lentina"  was  about  to  be  issued  from 
the  {)ress,  and  when,  in  fact,  all  but  a 
few  ]>ages  of  it  had  been  printed.  But 
though  it  was  so  near  to  publication,  a 
long  time  elapsed  before  it  finally  ap- 
l)eared  ;  for  his  friend,  Ignacio  Savalla, 
to  whom  the  duty  of  completing  it  was 
intrusted,  and  who  at  once  busieil  him- 
self with  his  task,  died,  at  last,  in 
1746,  without  having  quite  accom- 
plished it 

Mi'an while,  however,  copies  of  the 
imiwrtect  work  had  got  abroad,  and 
one  of  them  came  into  the  hands  of 
Vicente  Ximeno,  a  Valencian  a.s  well  as 
Kodriguez,  and,  like  him,  inteivsti'd  in 
the  litemiy  history  of  his  native  king- 
dom.   At  first,  Ximeuo  conceiveil  the 
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*  310  *  The  degradation  of  the  two  more  refined 
dialects  in  the  soiitliem  and  eastern  parts  of 
Spain,  which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  may  be  considered  as  completed  when  the 
seat  of  the  national  government  was  settled,  first  in 
Old  and  afterwards  in  New  Castile ;  since,  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  prevalent  authority  of  the  Castilian 
was  finally  recognized  and  insured.  The  change  was 
certainly  neither  unreasonable  nor  ill-timed.  The 
language  of  the  North  was  already  more  ample,  more 
vigorous,  and  more  rich  in  idiomatic  constructions; 
indeed,  in  almost  every  respect,  better  fitted  to  be- 
come national  than  thlit  of  the  South.  And  yet  we  can 
hardly  follow  and  witness  the  results  of  such  a  revolr- 
tion  but  with  feelings  of  a  natural  regret ;  for  tlie  slow 
decay  and  final  disappearance  of  any  language  bring 
with  them  melancholy  thoughts,  which  are,  in  some 


Urojort  of  completing  tbo  woik  of  his 
l)rt'dece»sor ;  but  kwm  ilctenniued  ratli- 
vr  to  use  its  materials  in  preparing  on 
tlie  same  Mibject  another  ana  a  lurgiT 
on<*  of  liis  own,  wliose  notices  Rhouhl 
conic  down  to  his  own  time.  This  he 
Koon  complct«*(l,  and  published  it  at  Va- 
lencia, in  1747-49,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  with  tlie  title  of  **  Kscritores  de 
Valencia,"  —  not,  however,  so  quickly 
that  the  15ibliote«-a  of  RfKlrigucz  had 
not  bc(Mi  fairly  laum  lieil  into  the  world, 
in  the  Minir  t  ity,  in  1747,  a  few  months 
Itefore  tho  lii-st  volume  of  Ximeno's  ap- 
IK'aretl,  and  not  always  with  the  can? 
and  exactness  shown  by  his  Ifarmnl 
]>n'dtv«'sM>r,  whose  work  lie  use<l  some- 
what too  freely. 

The  ilictionary  of  Xinieno,  who  dieil 
in  1704,  brings  <lowii  the  litenirj*  history 
of  Valeneia  to  1748,  from  which  <late  to 
1.^2i»it  iseontinued  by  the  '*Hiblioteca 
A'alenciana "  <»f  Junto  Pastor  Fuster 
(Valencia,  IS'27  2  toni.,  folio),  a 

valuable  work,  containing  a  givat  num- 
brr  of  new  articles  fur  the  I'arlier  p'riod 
eiiibnieed  by  the  lalH)rs  of  Hotlriguez  and 
Ximeno,  and  making  additions  to  many 
which  they  had  left  imju'i-fect. 


In  the  fiT«  Tolnmes,  folio,  of  which 
the  whole  series  consistM,  tht-n?  are 
2841  articles.  How  many  of  tbose  in 
Ximeno  ndate  to  anthoni  noticeil  by 
Rmlriguez,  and  how  many  of  tho»f  iii 
Fuster  relate  to  authors  noticed  hv 
either  or  both  of  his  preilecf-sjHirs  1 
liave  not  exaniinetl  ;  but  the  number 
is,  I  think,  smaller  than  miglit  W  an- 
ticipated ;  while,  on  the  other  liand, 
the  new  articles  and  the  a<ldition>  t^i 
the  old  ones  an*  more  considerable  and 
imi>ortaut.  Perhn|iK,  taking  the  whole 
together,  no  vortion  of  Europe  ei^nally 
large  has  hau  its  intelltfctual  histon* 
mon^  Ciin'fully  investigated  than  tfaie 
kingdom  of  Valencia ;  --a  ciministance 
the  nion»  remarkable,  if  we  hear  in  mind 
that  Uodriguez,  the  first  ]ierson  who  tin- 
deilook  tlie  work,  was,  as  he  aavs,  tht- 
iinit  who  attempted  such  a  labor  in  any 
nnKlern  language,  and  that  Fuster,  the 
last  of  them,  tiioogh  evidently  a  man 
of  curious  teaming,  was  by  occa]iation 
a  lK)ok binder,  and  uraa  leil  to  nis  in- 
vest igatioii-s  in  a  couKtdenible  degnw, 
by  his  interest  in  the  rare  hooks  that 
wen>,  fmm  time  to  time,  intrusted  to 
his  mechanical  skilL 
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sort,  peculiar  to  the  occasion.  We  feel  as  if  a  portion 
of  the  world's  intelligence  were  extinguished ;  as  if  we 
were  ourselves  cut  off  from  a;  part  of  the  intellectual 
inheritance  to  which  we  had  in  many  respects  an  equal 
right  with  those  who  destroyed  it,  and  which  they  were 
bound  to  pass  down  to  us  unimpaired  as  they  them- 
selves had  received  it.  The  same  feeling  pursues  us 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  or  Latin,  the 
people  that  spoke  it  had  risen  to  the  full  height  of 
their  refinement,  and  left  behind  them  monuments  by 
which  all  future  times  can  measure  and  share  their 
glory.  But  our  regret  is  deeper  when  the  language 
of  a  people  is  cut  off  in  its  youth,  before  its  character 
is  fully  developed;  when  its  poetical  attributes  are 
just  beginning  to  appear,  and  when  all  is  bright  with 
promise  and  hope.^ 

*  This  was  singularly  the  misfortune  and  the  *  311 
fate  of  the  Provencal  and  of  the  two  principal 
dialects  into  which  it  was  modified  and  moulded.  For 
the  Provencal  started  forth  in  the  darkest  period 
Europe  had  seen  since  Grecian  civilization  had  first 
dawned  on  the  world.  It  kindled,  at  once,  all  the 
South  of  France  with  its  brightness,  and  spread  its  in- 
fluence, not  only  into  the  neighboring  countries,  but 
even  to  the  courts  of  the  cold  and  unfriendly  North. 
It  flourished  long,  with  a  tropical  rapidity  and  luxuri- 
ance, and  gave  token,  from  the  first,  of  a  light-hearted 
spirit,  that  promised,  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength,  to 
produce  a  poetry,  different,  no  doubt,  from  that  of 
antiquity,  with  which  it  had  no  real  connection,  but 
yet  a  poetry  as  fresh  as  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang. 

The  Catalans  have  always  felt  this  bella,  more  abundant  and  harmonious 

regret,  and  have  never  reconciled  them-  than  the  prouder  one  that  has  so  far 

selves  heartily  to  the  use  of  the  Castil-  displaced  it.    (Villanueva,  Viage  i  las 

ian  ;  holding  their  own  dialect  to  have  Iglesias,  Valencia,  1821,  8vo,  Tom.  VII 

been,  in  the  time  ot  Ferdinand  and  Isa-  p.  202.) 
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and  as  gonial  as  the  climate  by  which  it  was  quickened. 
But  the  cruel  and  shameful  war  of  the  Albigenses  drove 
the  Troubadours  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  rcvohi- 
tions  of  political  power  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  North  crushed  them  on  the  Spanirh  .chores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  We  follow,  therefore,  with  a 
natural  and  inevitable  regret,  their  long  and  wearisome 
retreat,  marked  as  it  is  everywhere  with  the  wrecks 
and  fragments  of  their  peculiar  poetry  and  cidtivation, 
from  Aix  to  Barcelona,  and  from  Barcelona  to  Sara- 
gossa  and  Valencia,  where,  oppressed  by  the  prouder 
and  luore  powerful  Castilian,  what  remained  of  the 
language  that  gave  the  first  impulse  to  poetical  feel- 
ing in  modern  times  sinks  into  a  neglected  dialect,  and, 
without  having  attained  the  refinement  that  would 
preserve  its  name  and  its  glory  to  future  times,  be- 
comes as  much  a  dead  language  as  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin.^ 


^  One  of  tlio  most  valuable  momi- 
mciit.s  of  the  old  dialects  of  Spain  is  a 
tmnslation  of  the  Bible  into  Valencian, 
made  by  Ik>nifaeio  Ferrer,  who  <lie4l  in 
1477,  and  was  the  brother  of  St.  Vin- 
cent Fern*r.  It  was  i)rinted  at  Valen- 
cia, in  1478  (folio),  but  the  Intjuisition 
canu"  so  soon  to  suppress  it  that  it  never 
exen'isi'd  much  intluence  on  the  lit^jra- 
ture  or  lan^uaK^-  of  the  country'  ;  every 
copy  of  it  having  been  destroyed  so 
etifctually  that  only  one  leaf  —  the 
very  last  one,  containing  from  verse  9, 
of  chap.  X.X.,  to  the  end  of  the  Ik>ok  of 
K(  V«*lation  and  the  colojdion  —  is  now 
known  to  exist.  (Ocios  de  Kspa&oles 
('nn«:i'ad(>s,  8vo,  I>ondn*s,  1 824,  Tom.  I. 
pp.  ;i«)-40.  Ximeno,  Bib.  Tom.  1.  p. 
20.  Fustcr,  Bib.  Tom.  I.  p.  15.)  It 
s»  «'nis  probjilile  that  MS.  copies  of  this 
Version  Wi'w  made  which  e.sia|M'd  the 
hiipii^ition,  and  that  one  of  them  is 
now  in  tlu"  National  Library  at  Paris  ; 
a  fact  wliich  could  ea-sily  Inr  .s«*ttled  by  a 
coiiipai  isdii  of  the  n'mainin^  printed  h'af, 
wliirh  may  W  fouml  in  Ca.itro, 
•  312  Bib.  •  K.si»jifiola  (Tom.  1.  444- 
44b),  Villaroya,  Arte  ii\H)^.  en  Va- 


lencia, ec.  (pp.  89,  8q<j.),  and  McCriei 
"  Hefonnation  in  Spain**  (Ediubun^b, 
1829,  8vo,  pp.  191  and  414).  Slsmondi, 
at  the  end  of  his  examination  of  the  Pro- 
vencal literature,  in  his  litteratuiv 
du  Midi  de  P Europe,**  has  some  rvmarki 
on  its  decay,  which  in  their  tone  are 
not  entirely  unlike  those  in  the  lu^t 
pages  of  tlus  chapter,  and  to  whii'h  I 
would  refer  both  to  illustrate  and  to 
justify  my  own. 

Sonic  investigations  on  the  subject  of 
the  Provencal  dialects  may  be  found  in 
the  Crusca  Proveiizale  of  Antonio  Ka»- 
tero(Koma  1724.  Fol.  pp.  20,  ai|ii.), 
which  have  the  more  value  because 
Bastero  was  a  Catalan  and  a  ]iasKionate 
lover  of  his  native  dialect.  La  lin- 
gua Proveiizale,**  he  says,  p.  5,  "e  la 
stessa  appunto  che  la  mia  matema  Cat- 
alana "  ;  and  his  object  in  this  work 
was  to  make  a  dictionary  which  should 
do  for  it  what  the  dictionary  of  the 
Delia  CruBcans  had  done  for  the  Tufr 
can.  He,  however,  published  only  one 
volume,  which  consists  entirely  of  in- 
troductory matter;  and  as  he  lived  long 
iu  Italy,  —  nearly  twenty  ymn,  I  be> 
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lieve,  —  it  was  written  in  Italian  and 
published  at  Kome.  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable book  to  have  been  com[K)sed 
byaSftaniard  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V., 
full  of  learning  and  of  original  research 
from  MS.  sources,  but  not  always  judi- 
cious or  reliable.  He  died  at  Barcelona 
in  1 737,  sixty-two  years  old,  and  there 
is  a  notice  of  him  in  the  Diario  de  los 
LiteraU)S,  1738,  Tom.  IV.  p.  379. 
A  pleasant  and  philosophical  discus- 


sion on  the  early  Catalan  literature, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Proven^nl, 
may  be  found  in  the  introductory  im  - 
tion  of  a  small  work  by  Adolf  Heltfer- 
ich,  published  at  Berlin,  in  1858, 
and  entitled  **  Raymond  Lull  und  die 
Anfange  der  Catalonischen  Literatur." 
See,  also,  Ebert's  Quellenforschungen 
der  Geschichte  Spanien's,  1849,  pp.  50, 
and  51  with  note  *. 
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THE  PROVENgAL  AND  COUKTLT  SCHOOL  IN  CASTILIAN  LITERATTTBB.  —  PARTLY 
INFLUENCED  BY  THE  LITERATURE  OF  ITALY.  — CONNECTION  OF  SPAIN  WITH 
ITALY,  RELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND  POLITICAL. — SIMILARITY  OF  LA5- 
GUAGE  IN  THE  TWO  COUNTRIES.  —  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  ITALIAH. 
—  REIGN  OF  JOHN  THE  SECOND.  —  TROUBADOURS  AND  MINNESINGERS 
TIIROCGHOUT  EUROPE.  —  COURT  OF  CASTILE.  —  THE  KING.  —  DON  ENRIQUB 
DE  VILLENA.  —  HIS  ART  OF  CARVING.  —  HIS  ART  OF  POETRY.  —  HIS  LABOSB 
OF  HERCULES. 

The  ProveiKjal  literature,  which  appeared  so  early 
in  Spain,  and  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  when  it  prevailed  there,  was  in  advance  of  the 
poetical  culture  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  Castilian, 
springing  up  and  flourishing  at  its  side.  But,  as  we 
proceed,  we  must  notice  the  influence  of  another  litera- 
ture over  the  Spanish,  less  visible  and  important  at 
first  than  that  of  the  Provencal,  but  destined  subse- 
quently to  become  much  wider  and  more  lasting; — I 
mean,  of  course,  the  Italian. 

The  origin  of  this  influence  is  to  be  traced  far  back 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  character  and  civilization. 
Long,  indeed,  before  a  poetical  spirit  had  been  re- 
awakened anywhere  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the 
Spanish  Christians,  through  the  wearisome  centuries 
of  their  contest  with  the  Moors,  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  towards  Italy  as  to  the  seat  of  a  power  whose 
foundations  were  laid  in  faith  and  hopes  extending  far 
beyond  the  mortal  struggle  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged ;  not  because  the  Papal  See,  in  its  political 
capacity,  had  then  obtained  any  wide  authority  in 
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Spain,  but  because,  from  the  peculiar  exigences  and 
trials  of  their  condition,  the   religion  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church  had  nowhere  found  such  unplicit 
*and  faithful  followers  as  the  body  of  the  *314 
Spanish  Christians.^ 

In  truth,  from  the  time  of  the  great  Arab  invasion 
down  to  the  fall  of  Granada,  this  devoted  people  had 
rarely  come  into  political  relations  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Engrossed  and  exhausted  by  their  wars  at 
home,  they  had,  on  the  one  hand,  hardly  been  at  all 
the  subjects  of  foreign  cupidity  or  ambition ;  and,  on 
the  other,  they  had  been  little  able,  even  when  they 
most  desired  it,  to  connect  themselves  with  the  stir- 
ring interests  of  the  world  beyond  their  mountains,  or 
to  attract  the  sympathy  of  those  more  favored  coun- 
tries which,  with  Italy  at  their  head,  were  coming  up 
to  constitute  the  civilized  power  of  Christendom.  But 
the  Spaniards  always  felt  their  warfare  to  be  peculiarly 
that  of  soldiers  of  the  Cross ;  they  always  felt  them- 
selves, beyond  everything  else  and  above  everything 
else,  to  be  Christian  men  contending  against  misbelief. 
Their  religious  sympathies  were,  therefore,  constantly 
apparent,  and  often  predominated  overall  others;  so 
that,  while  they  were  little  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  by  those  political  ties  that  were  bringing 
half  Europe  into  bondage,  they  were  more  connected 

*  A  learncnl  pamphlet,  designed  to  threat  of  Ferdinand  the  Catliolic,  in 

show  the  entire  indei>endeuc»*  of  the  1508,  to  deny  all  obedience  to  the  Po|ie, 

Spanish  church  of  the  See  of  Rome  if  the  Vo^e  should  })ersist  in  certain 

till  after  the  capture  of  ToUhIo  in  1085,  mejisures  infringing  the  rights  of  the 

and  the  continued  independence  of  the  Siianish  crown.    The  strong  language 

Spanish  government  since,  —  even  in  or  Fenlinand  to  his  aniMssador  at 

the  time  of  Philip  U.,  who  never  |>er-  Kome  was,     Rstamos  muy  determina- 

mittcHl  any  i^ipal  interference  with  his  dos  si  su  Santidad  no  revoca  liwoo  el 

royal  prerogatives,  —  was  published  at  Breve  y  los  Autos  por  virtud  del  fe- 

Darmstoilt  in  1843,  by  J.  EUendorf,  clios  de  le  quUnr  kt  obediencia  de  to- 

entitle<l  **  Di<;  Stellung  der  Spanisclien  dos  los  rnfiios  de  las  eorotuts  de  Castilla 

Kirche  znm  Komischen  Stuhle."    Dr.  y  Ami/on.'*     Quevedo,  Obrna,  1794, 

EUeridoif  might  have  added   to  his  Tom.  XI.  p.  4.    See po9i^  Chap.  XXIV. 

goodly  array  of  facts  the  extraordinary  note  4. 
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with  its  religious  spirit  than  any  other  people  of 
modern  times ;  more  even  than  the  armies  of  the  Cru- 
saders whom  that  same  chm-ch  had  summoned  out  of 
all  Christendom,  and  to  whom  it  had  given  whatever 
of  its  own  resources  and  character  it  was  able  to 
impart. 

To  these  religious  influences  of  Italy  upon  Spain 
were  early  added  those  of  a  higher  intellectual  culture. 
Before  the  year  1300,  Italy  possessed  at  least  five  uni- 
versities; some  of  them  famous  throughout 
*315  Europe,  and  attracting  *  students  from  its  most 
distant  countries.  Spain,  at  the  same  period, 
possessed  not  one,  except  that  of  Salamanca,  which 
was  in  a  very  unsettled  stute}  Even  during  the  next 
century,  those  established  at  Huesca  and  Valladolid 
produced  comparatively  little  effect.  The  whole  Pe- 
ninsula was  still  in  too  disturbed  a  state  for  any  proper 
encouragement  of  letters ;  and  those  persons,  there- 
fore, who  wished  to  be  taught,  resorted,  some  of  them, 
to  Paris,  but  more  to  Italy.  At  Bologna,  which  was 
probably  the  oldest,  and  for  a  long  time  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Italian  universities,  we  know  Span- 
iards were  received  and  honored,  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  both  as  students  and  as  profeasors.'  At  Padua, 
the  next  in  rank,  a  Spaniard,  in  1260,  was  made  the 
rector,  or  presiding  officer.*  And,  no  doubts  in  all  the 
great  Italian  places  of  education,  which  were  easily 
accef?sible,  especially  in  those  of  Rome  and  Naples, 

2  Tlie  Univonsity  of  Salamanca  owes  etc.    Cliacon,  who  died  in  1585,  wm  a 

its  fii-ht  cndowincnt  to  Alfonso  X.,  1254 ;  learne<l  man,  and  is  a  good  authoritv. 

hut  in  i:no  it  Inid  already  fallen  into  Literatura  EspaAola .  .  .  .  en  el  Prefacio 

f^vixt  decay,  and  did  not  l)eeoniti  an  de  N.  Antonio,  1787,  P.  74,  note, 

ellicicnt  and  fre«|nent<Hl  university  till  '  TiraboHcht,  Storia  delta  Letteratura 

Konie   time  afterwards.     Hist.  Ae  la  Italiana,  Roma,  1782,  4to,  Tom.  IV. 

Universidatl      Salanianea,  \h)t  Pedro  Lib.  1.  c.  8;  and  Fuater,  Biblioteca- 

C.'Iiaeon.    Sciiianurio  Krudito,  Madiiil,  Valeneiana,  Tom.  I.  pp.  %  9. 

1789,  4to,  Tom.  Will.  pp.  13,  21,  *  TinboMchi,  ut  sup. 
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Spaniards  early  sought  the  culture  that  was  either  not 
then  to  be  obtained  in  their  own  country,  or  to  be  had 
only  with  difficulty  or  by  accident. 

In  the  next  century,  the  instruction  of  Spaniards  in 
Italy  was  put  upon  a  more  permanent  foundation  by 
Cardinal  Carillo  de  Albornoz ;  a  prelate,  a  statesmjin, 
and  a  soldier,  who,  as  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  head 
of  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the 
Eleventh,  and  who  afterwards,  as  regent  for  the  Pope, 
conquered  and  governed  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
States,  which,  in  the  time  of  Rienzi,  had  fallen  off 
from  their  allegiance.  This  distinguished  personage, 
during  his  residence  in  Italy,  felt  the  necessity  of 
better  means  for  the  education  of  his  countrymen,  and 
founded,  for  their  especial  benefit,  at  Bologna,  in  1364, 
the  College  of  St.  Clement,  —  a  munificent  in- 
stitution, *  which  has  subsisted  do^vn  to  our  own  *  316 
age.^  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most 
direct  means  existed  for  the  transmission  of  culture 
from  Italy  to  Spain ;  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Antonio  de 
Lebrixa,  commonly  called  Nebrissensis,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  this  college  in  the  century  following  its  first 
foundation,  and  who,  on  his  return  home,  did  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  letters  in  Spain  than  any  other 
scholar  of  his  time.^ 

*  Tiraboschi,  Tom.  IV.  Lib.  L  c.  3,  titled  **Cenni  storici  deU'almo  collegio 
sect.  8.  Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  maggiore  di  San  Clemente  della  nazione 
Tom.  II.  pp.  169,  170.  Gibbon  (chap.  Spagnola  in  Bologna,"  1855,  pp.  16. 
LXX.)  calls  Cardinal  Albornoz  **a  con-  The  venerable  Collegio  was  nearly  ex- 
summate  statesman,"  and  adds,  in  a  tinguished  in  the  time  of  the  first  Na- 
note,  **he  restored  by  his  arms  and  poleon  ;  but,  though  it  was  revived  in 
counsels  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  1819,  under  the  auspices  of  Spain,  it 
Popes."  His  college  was  certainly  a  seemeil  to  be  in  a  sleepy  state  when  I 
monument  of  his  wisdom,  and  long  did  went  through  its  large  nails  and  pleas- 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  learning,  ant  gardens. 

I  visited  it  in  1866,  and  obtained  there       *  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  pp. 

a  slight  pamphlet  on  its  fortunes,  en-  132-138.  . 
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Commercial  and  political  relations  still  further  pro- 
moted a  free  communication  of  the  manners  and  litera- 
ture of  Italy  to  Spain.  Barcelona,  long  the  seat  of  a 
cultivated  court,  —  a  city  whose  liberal  institutions 
gave  birth  to  the  first  bank  of  exchange,  and  demand- 
ed the  first  commercial  code  of  modern  times,  —  had 
from  the  days  of  James  the  Conqueror,  exercised  a 
sensible  influence  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  come  into  successful  competition  with  the 
enterprise  of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  even  in  the  ports  of 
Italy.  The  knowledge  and  refinement  brought  back 
by  its  ships,  joined  to  the  spirit  of  commercial  adven- 
ture that  sent  them  forth,  rendered .  Barcelona,  there- 
fore, in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  Europe, 
and  carried  its  influence  not  only  quite  through  the 
kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  of  which  it  WiLs  in 
many  respects,  the  capital,  but  into  the  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Castile,  with  which  that  of  Aragon  was,  dur- 
ing much  of  this  period,  intimately  connected." 
*317  *The  political  relations  between  Spain  and 
Sicily  were,  however,  earlier  and  more  close 
than  those  between  Spain  and  Italy,  and  tended  to  the 
same  results.  Giovanni  da  Procida,  after  long  prepar- 
iug  his  beautiful  island  to  shake  off  the  hated  yoke  of 
the  French,  hiustened,  in  1282,  as  soon  as  the  honvw 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  were  fulfilled,  to  lay  tlie  alle- 
giance of  Sicily  at  the  feet  of  Peter  the  Third  of  Aragon, 
who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  claimed  Sicily  to  be  a  part  of 

•  Tn-M  ott's  Hist,  of  Frrdinnna  and  R-ino.  14rt5- 1467,  Stuttaard,  1844, 8vo» 

I-jilt.  lla,  Iiitro.1.,  Section  2;  to  wliich  i).  111.     Thi*  firnt  book  with  a  <Ule 

a<l.l  tilt'  nri-.»uiitof  tlu- ivM«l«'ii('t;  in  liar-  Known  to  Imve  l»en  printed  in  Sj^in 

K  loiia  of  <  arlnsilc  Viaua,  in  <^uintiina'8  apiK'amlat  liarxM^loua,  1468.  {SeeanUt 


K>lian()l«'>  ( \  l«  l)r«'s,  T«)ni.  I.),  ami  the    dovH  not  t*et:m  to  have  been  regularly 
vi  iy  I'urious  notice  of  lUrcelona  in  I^o    cstablisheiL  there  till  later. 
Von  Kozmital's  Uitter-liof-und-Pilger- 


Lifi*  of  that  unhappy  }>rinoe  (Vi(hvs  do 
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his  inheritance,  as  heir  of  Conradin,  the  last  male  de- 
scendant of  the  imperial  family  of  the  Hohenstaiilfen.® 
The  revolution  thus  begim  by  a  fiery  patriotism  was 
successful ;  but  from  that  time  Sicily  was  either  a  fief 
of  the  Aragonese  crown,  or  was  possessed,  as  a  separate 
kingdom,  by  a  branch  of  the  Aragonese  family,  down 
to  the  period  when,  with  the  other  possessions  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  it  became  a  part  of  the  consoli- 
dated monarchy  of  Spain. 

The  connection  with  Naples,  which  was  of  the  same 
sort,  followed  later,  but  was  no  less  intimate.  Alfonso 
the  Fifth  of  Aragon,  a  prince  of  rare  wisdom,  and 
much  literary  cultivation,  acquired  Naples  by  conquest 
in  1441,  after  a  long  struggle  ;^  but  the  crown  he  had 
thus  won  was  passed  down  separately  in  an  indirect  line 
through  four  of  his  descendants,  till  1503,  when, 
by  *  a  shameful  treaty  with  France,  and  by  the  *  318 
genius  and  arms  of  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  it 
was  again  conquered  and  made  a  direct  dependence  of 
the  Spanish  throne.^^  In  this  condition,  as  fiefs  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  both  Sicily  and  Naples  continued  sub- 
ject kingdoms  until  after  the  Bourbon  accession  ;  both 


*  Zurita,  Analcs  tie  Ai-agon,  Zaragoza, 
1604,  folio,  Lib.  IV.  c.  13,  etc. ;  Mari- 
ana, Historia,  Lib.  XIV.  c.  6  ;  —  both 
important,  but  especially  the  firet,  as 
giving  the  S^nish  view  of  a  case  which 
we  are  more  in  the  habit  of  considering 
either  in  its  Italian  or  its  French  rela- 
tions. 

•  Schmidt  Geschichte  Aragoniens  ira 
Mittelalter,  pp.  337  -  354.  Heeren,  Ges- 
chichte des  btudiums  der  Classischen 
Litteratiir,  Gcittingen,  1797,  8vo,  Tom. 
II.  pp.  109-111.  One  who  know  Al- 
fonso well,  and  was  a  competent  judj^e, 
<Ieclared  him  to  be  *'  iinicus  dootonun 
hominum cultor  sure  tempestatis"  (Bart. 
Facius  de  Rebus  Gestis  ab  Ali)honso, 
etc.,  Lugduni,  1560,  fol.,  p.  181.)  The 
concpiest  of  Naples  is  descril>ed  by 
Fazio  in  the  same  work  ;  and  Bavle 
(Ed.  1740,  Tom.  III.  p.  461)  has  an 

VOL.  I.  24 


interesting  life  of  Alfonso,  who  was 
really  a  great  man,  and  a  man  of  culti- 
vation beyond  his  age.  Mariana  (Lib. 
XXII.  c.  18.  Ed.  1780,  Tom.  II.  p. 
419)  is  profuse  in  his  admiration  of 
him,  but  is  mistaken  in  supiK)sing  his 
death  to  have  been  accelerated  by  grief 
for  that  of  Fazio,  because  Fazio  sur- 
vived Alfonso  several  years.  Alfonso 
V.  was  the  seventh  in  descent  from 
Alfonso  el  Sabio,  and  had  all  his  great 
ancestor's  love  of  letters.  One  odd 
])roof  of  it  is  mentioned  by  Cabrera, 
who  says  that  when  the  Paduans 
claimed  to  have  found  the  remains 
of  Livy,  Alfonso  sent  for  one  of  the 
lx)nes,  and  obtained  it  at  a  great  price. 
(De  Historia  pam  entenderla  y  para 
escrivirla,  1611,  f.  8.) 

Prescott's  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Vol.  III. 
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affording,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  relations  to 
the  thrones  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  constant  means  and 
opportunities  for  the  transmission  of  It^ilian  cultivation 
and  Italian  literature  to  Spain  itself 

But  the  language  of  Italy,  from  its  affinity  to  the 
Spanish,  constituted  a  medium  of  communication  per- 
haps more  important  and  effectual  than  any  or  all  of 
the  others.    The  Latin  was  the  mother  of  both ;  and 
the  resemblance  between  them  was  such  that  neither 
could  claim  to  have  features  entirely  its  own:  Fades 
mn  una,  uec  diversa  taineii ;  qualem  deed  esse  saronim.  It 
cost  little  labor  to  a  Spaniard  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Itiilian.    Translations,  therefore,  were  less  com- 
mon, from  the  few  Italian  authors  that  then  existed 
worth  translating,  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been;  but  enough  are  found,  and  early  enough,  to 
show  that  Italian  authors  and  Italian  literature  were 
not  neglected  in  Spain.    Ayala,  the  chronicler,  who 
died  in  1407,  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  Boccaccio.*^    A  little  later 
we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  "Divina  Commedia" 
of  Dante  was  twice  translated  in  the  same  year,  1428 ; 
once  by  Febrer  into  the  Catalan  dialect,  and  once  by 
Don  Enrique  de  Villena  into  the  Castilian.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  is  compli- 
mented as  a  person  capable  of  correcting  or  surpai«- 
ing  that  great  poet,  and  speaks  himself  of  Dante,  of 
Petrarch,  and  of  Boccaccio,  as  if  he  were  familiar  with 
thom  all.^^  But  the  name  of  this  great  nobleman  brings 

»  Sc«'  nnfr,  p.  162.  which  the  Marqnb  himself  vrt 

12  "Con  vos  que  fiiiendftys  las  Obras  directly  aiinounoes  in  his  wflI-kiH>«J* 

(It  l  Dante,"  says  0«mM*z  Manrimie,  in  a  letter  to  the  Constable  of  Portu<!»|- 

|io«Mii  addn'ssrll  to  his  uncle,  the  ^reat  (Sanchez,  Po(>isim  Anteriorfs,  Toni.  »• 

Mariiui"*,  and  found  in  the  "Caniione-  p.  liv.)    But  Manrique  beconifs  ^7 

i.»  iJrnrnd,"  ir»73,  f.  76.  h. ;  — words  ext ravagant afterward!,  when, niouii""^ 

'  ^!i<  li,  howrvjT  we  niay  intcr|)ret  them,  the  death  of  the  Marquis,  he  snys  twt» 

i  :i  ly  a  familiar  knowledge  of  Dante,  compared  with  hiui,DMite  was s  fool:" 
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US  at  once  to  the  times  of  John  the  Second, 

*  when  the  influences  of  Italian  literature  and   *  319 

the  attempt  to  form  an  Italian  school  in  Spain 

are  not  to  be  mistaken.    To  this  period,  therefore,  we 

now  turn. 

The  long  reign  of  John  the  Second,  extending  from 
1407  to  1454,  unhappy  as  it  was  for  himself  and 
for  his  country,  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  progress 
of  some  of  the  fonns  of  elegant  literature.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  the  weak  king  himself  was 
subjected  to  the  commanding  genius  of  the  Con- 
stable Alvaro  de  Luna,  whose  control,  though  he  some- 
times felt  it  to  be  oppressive,  he  always  regretted, 
when  any  accident  in  the  troubles  of  the  times  threw 
it  off,  and  left  him  to  bear  alone  the  burden  which  be- 
longed to  his  position  in  the  state.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Constable's  policy  to  give 
up  the  king  to  his  natural  indolence,  and  encourage  his 
effeminacy  by  filling  his  time  with  amusements  that 
would  make  business  more  unwelcome  to  him  than  the 
hard  tyranny  of  the  minister  who  relieved  him  from 
it.^ 

Among  these  amusements,  none  better  suited  the 
humor  of  the  idle  king  than  letters.  He  was  by  no 
means  without  talent.  He  sometimes  wrote  verses. 
He  kept  the  poets  of  the  time  much  about  his  person, 
and  more  in  his  confidence  and  favor  than  was  wise. 
He  had,  perhaps,  even  a  partial  perception  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  intellectual  refinement  to  his  country,  or  at 
least  to  his  court.  One  of  his  secretaries  or  scribes,  to 
please  his  master  and  those  nearest  to  the  royal  in- 

En  \M  metnw,  el  Dante  fd. ,  Tom.  II.  pp.  236  -  407.    See,  also, 
Anteeliemo«traya«.r.o.  ^j^^  remarkable  details  ^ven  by 
1  cite  this  to  show  how  deplombly  bad  Fenian  Perez  de  Guzman,  in  his  ** Gen- 
was  the  ta«te  of  those  nide  times.  eraciones  y  Semblauzas,"  c.  83. 
^'  Maiiana,  Historia,  Madrid,  1780, 
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fluence,  made,  about  the  year  1449,  an  ample  collection 
of  the  Spanish  poetry  then  most  in  favor,  comprising 
the  worka  of  above  fifty  authors.^*  Juan  de  Mena,  the 
most  distinguished  poet  of  the  time,  was  his  official 
chronicler,  and  the  king  sent  him  documents  and  direc- 
tions, with  great  minuteness  and  an  amusing  personal 
vanity,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  history  of 

his  reign  should  be  written;  while  Juan  de 
*  320   Mena,  *  on  his  part,  like  a  true  courtier,  sent 

his  verses  to  the  king  to  be  corrected.^  His 
physician,  too,  who  seems  to  have  been  always  in 
attendance  on  his  person,  was  the  gay  and  good- 
humored  Ferdinand  Gomez,  who  has  left  us,  if  we  are 
to  believe  them  genuine,  a  pleiising  and  characteristic 
collection  of  letters ;  and  who,  after  having  served  and 
followed  his  royal  master  above  forty  years,  sleeping, 
as  he  tells  us,  at  his  feet,  and  eating  at  his  table, 
mourned  his  death  as  that  of  one  whose  kindness  to 
him  had  been  constant  and  generous.^ 

Surrounded  by  persons  such  as  these,  in  continual 
intercourse  with  others  like  them,  and  oft«n  given  up 
to  letters  to  avoid  the  solicitation  of  state  affairs,  and 
to  gratify  his  constitutional  indolence,  John  the  Sec- 
ond made  his  reign,  though  discreditable  to  himself  flf 
a  prince,  and  disastrous  to  Castile  as  an  independent 
state,  still  interesting  by  a  sort  of  poetical  court  which 
he  gathered  about  him,  and  important,  as  it  gave  an 
impulse  to  refinement  perceptible  afterwards  through 
several  geuenitions. 

Tliere  has  been  a  period  like  this  in  the  historj'of 
nearly  all  the  modern  European  nations,  —  one 

"  CjiiK  iMiM  i'o  t\v  Wiwn'A,  con  iiotas  y  dc  Cibdareal,  Nos.  47,  49,  56,  ami  ^ 

Cnnuiitmios.    Minlrid,  isr»l,  Svo.   Sf'e  — a  work,  however,  whone  inthaniJ 

;i/>sy,  (        X  X 1 1 1 .  .  wiU  lierenacr  1n»  oaUed  in  ciuntioD. 

1^  Sim*  th<'  amiiMng  Icttoi-s  iu  the  Ibid.,  Epirtok  105. 
**Ceiilon  Epistolario  "  of  Fern.  Gomez 
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which  a  taste  for  poetical  composition  was  common  at 
court,  and  among  those  higher  classes  of  society  within 
whose  limits  intellectual  cultivation  was  then  much 
confined.  In  Germany  such  a  period  is  found  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  the  imhappy 
young  Conradin,  who  perished  in  1268,  and  is  com 
memorated  by  Dante,  being  one  of  the  last  of  the 
princely  company  that  illustrates  it.  For  Italy,  it 
begins  at  about  the  same  time,  in  the  Sicilian  court ; 
and,  though  discountenanced  both  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  and  by  the  spirit  of  such  commercial  republics 
as  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  —  no  one  of  which  had 
then  the  chivalrous  tone  that  animated,  and,  indeed, 
gave  birth  to  this  early  refinement  throughout  Europe, 
—  it  can  still  be  traced  down  as  far  as  the  age  of 
Petrarch. 

*  Of  the  appearance  of  such  a  taste  in  the  *  321 
South  of  France,  in  Catalonia,  and  in  Aragon, 
and  of  its  spread  to  Castile  under  the  patronage  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  notice  has  already  been  taken.  But 
now  we  find  it  in  the  heart  of  the  country  and  even 
in  the  North,  extending,  too,  into  Andalusia  and  Por- 
tugal, full  of  love  and  knighthood ;  and  though  not 
without  the  conceits  that  distinguished  it  wherever  it 
appeared,  yet  sometimes  showing  touches  of  nature, 
and  still  oftener  a  graceful  ingenuity  of  art,  that  have 
not  lost  their  interest  down  to  our  own  times.  Under 
its  influence  was  formed  that  school  of  poetry  which, 
marked  by  its  most  prominent  attribute,  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  school  of  the  MinnesiiigerSy  or  the 
poets  of  love  and  gallantry      a  school  which  either 

"  Minnc  Ls  the  word  for  love  in  the  ligioiis  affections,  hut  ahnost  always 
Nil)elungenlied,"  and  in  tlie  oldest  to  the  love  connected  with  gallantry. 
German  poetry  generally,  and  is  ap-  There  has  l)een  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
plied  occasionally  to  spiritual  and  re-  sion  about  its  etymology  and  primitive 
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owed  its  existence  everywhere  to  the  Troubadours  of 
Provence,  or  took,  as  it  advanced,  much  of  their 
character.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  centun* 
its  spirit  is  already  perceptible  in  the  Castilian;  and, 
iVoni  that  time,  we  have  occasionally  caught  glimpses 
of  it,  down  to  the  point  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
—  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  — 
w-hen  w^e  find  it  beginning  to  be  colored  by  an  infusion 
of  the  Italian,  and  spreading  out  into  such  importance 
as  to  require  a  separate  examination. 

And  the  first  person  in  the  group  to  whom  our 
notice  is  attracted,  as  its  proper  central  figure,  is  King 
John  himself.  Of  him  his  chronicler  said,  with  much 
truth,  though  not  quite  without  flatter}',  that  "  he 
drew  all  men  to  him,  was  very  free  and  gracious,  very 
devout  and  very  bold,  and  gave  himself  much  to  the 
reading  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  He  was  skilled  in 
matters  of  the  Church,  tolerably  learned  in  Latin,  and  a 

great  respecter  of  such  men  as  had  knowledge. 
*  322   He  had  many  *  natural  gifts.    He  was  a  lover 

of  music;  he  played,  sung,  and  made  verses; 
r.nd  he  danced  well."^®  One  who  knew  him  better 
(V\'cribes  him  more  skilfully.  "  He  was,"  says  Fernan 
Pl'/cz  de  Guzman,  "  a  man  who  talked  with  judgment 
{.nd  discretion.  He  knew  other  men,  and  understood 
who  conversed  w^ell,  wisely,  and  graciously;  and  he 
loved  to  listen  to  men  of  sense,  and  noted  what  they 
said.  He  spoke  and  understood  Latin.  He  read  well 
and  liked  books  and  histories,  and  loved  to  hear  witty 
rliyiiies,  and  knew  when  they  were  not  well  made. 

inf  ;iniii«:s  in  tlio  Lexicons  of  W^achtor,  THjared  nnder  the  influences  of  chi«li7- 

M«Mi;i«:i',  A«l«'lun^,  etc.  ;  bnt  it  is  cnou^ih  It  is  the  word  that  gave  birth  ta 

for  our  pin  jniM-  to  know  that  thv.  word  French  migmn,  the  Eoglish  »fi>***« 

itsrlf  is  ]HMMilijirly  aiijimpriatc  to  tho.  etc.  , 
fanciful  :m.l  nioiv  or  h-ss  conn'itcd       w  CnSnica  de  D.  Juan  el  Sega^ 

schx)!  of  poetry  that  everywhere  ap-  A&o  1464,  c.  2. 
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He  took  great  solace  in  gay  and  shrewd  conversation, 
and  could  bear  his  part  in  it.  He  loved  the  chase,  and 
hunting  of  fierce  animals,  and  was  well  skilled  in  all 
the  arts  of  it  Music,  too,  he  understood,  and  sung 
and  played  ;  was  good  in  jousting,  and  bore  himself 
well  in  tilting  with  reeds." 

How  much  poetry  he  wrote  we  do  not  know.  His 
physician  says,  "  The  king  recreates  himself  with  writ- 
ing verses";^  and  others  repeat  the  fact.  But  the 
best  proof  of  his  skill  that  has  come  down  to  our  times 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  lines,  in  the  Provencal 
manner,  on  the  falsehood  of  his  lady.^ 

*  0  Love,  I  never,  never  thought  *  823 

Thy  power  had  been  so  great, 
That  thou  couldst  change  my  fate, 
By  changes  in  another  wrought, 
Till  now,  alas !  I  know  it. 


»  Generaciones  y  Semblanzas,  Cap. 
88.  Diego  de  Valera,  who,  like  Guz- 
man, just  cited,  had  much  personal 
intercourse  with  the  king,  gives  a  sim- 
ilar account  of  hira,  in  a  style  no  less 
natural  and  striking.  "  He  was,"  says 
that  chronicler,  "  devout  and  humane  ; 
lilieral  and  gentle ;  tolerably  well  taught 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  bold,  gracious, 
and  of  winning  ways.  He  was  tall  of 
statun*,  and  his  bearing  was  regal,  with 
much  natural  ease.  Moreover,  he  was 
a  f^Mxl  musician  ;  sang,  played,  and 
dance<i,  and  wrote  good  verses  [trobaiia 
muy  hifn  1 .  H unting  pleas(*d  him  much ; 
he  read  gladly  books  of  philosophy  and 
poetry,  and  was  learned  in  matters  be- 
longing to  the  Church."  CnSnica  de 
Hysnafia,  Salamanca,  1495,  folio,  f.  89. 

Jonn,  too,  seems  to  have  had  a  taste 
Cor  painting.  At  least,  he  had  Dello,  a 
Florentine  artist,  at  his  court,  and  pat- 
ronized and  knighted  him.  See  Stir- 
ling's Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain 
(London,  8,  8vo,  1848,  Vol.  I.  p.  97)  ; 
—  a  book  remarkable  for  its  careful 
learning,  good  sense,  and  good  taste 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  is  mainly 
d«*voted,  and  for  its  curious  notices  on 
the  kindred  subjects  that  naturally 


Present  themselves  in  such  a  work, 
had  not  received  it  when  the  first 
edition  of  this  History  was  published  ; 
but  1  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  it  in  the  present  one. 

*^  Feman  Gomez  de  Cibdareal,  Cen- 
ton,  Eiiistolario,  £p.  20. 

^  They  are  commonly  printed  with 
the  Works  of  Juan  de  Mena,  as  in  the 
edition  of  Seville,  1534,  folio,  f.  104, 
but  are  often  found  elsewhere. 

Amor,  yo  nnnca  pentA 
Qae  tan  poderoeo  ena, 
Que  podnaa  tuner  maneaf 
Para  tntftomar  la  fi>, 
Faata  agoim  que  lo  wb. 

Penflaba  que  eonocido 
Te  debleim  yo  tener, 
Man  no  pucUeim  creer 
Que  ftierM  tan  mal  labido. 

Ni  >anaa  no  lo  pens^, 
Annqne  poderom  era«, 
Que  podrlaa  tener  manena 
Para  trantomar  la  1^. 
Faata  agora  que  lo  a^. 

Three  other  trifles  claimed  as  the 
King's  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  ftdal's  Essay  prefixed  to  Baena's 
Cancionero,  1861,  pp.  lxxxi,  lxxxii. 
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I  thought  I  knew  thee  well, 

For  I  had  known  thee  long  ; 

But  thougli  I  felt  thee  strong, 
I  felt  not  all  thy  spell. 

Nor  ever,  ever  had  I  thought 

Thy  power  had  been  so  great, 

That  thou  couldst  change  my  fate. 
By  changes  in  another  wrought. 
Till  now,  alas !  I  know  it. 

Among  those  who  most  interested  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  poetry  in  Spain,  and  labored  most  directly 
to  introduce  it  at  the  court  of  Castile,  was  Don  Enrique 
de  Aragon,  or  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  often,  but  in- 
appropriately, called  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  He  was 
born  in  1384,  and  was  descended  in  the  paternal  Ihie 
from  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  and  in  the  maternal 
from  that  of  Castile.^  "  In  early  youth,"*  says  an  acute 
contemporary  observer,  ^  he  was  inclined  to  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  rather  than  to  knightly  exercises,  or  even 
to  affairs,  whether  of  the  state  or  the  Church;  for, 
without  any  master,  and  none  constraining  him  to 

learn,  but  rather  hindered  by  his  grandfather, 
*  324   who  would  have  had  him  for  *  a  knight,  he  did, 

in  childhood,  when  others  are  wont  to  be  carried 
to  their  schools  by  force,  turn  himself  to  learning 
against  the  good-will  of  all ;  and  so  high  and  so  subtile 
a  wit  had  he,  that  he  learned  any  science  or  art  to 

22  His  liimily  originally  possessed  the  fore  Don  Enrique  came  to  his  inbni- 

only  inanpiisjito  in  the  kingdom  (Sala-  tance,  the  title  was  alreMljr  retted  in 

ziir  do  Mondoza,  On^en.  de  laa  Dipni-  the  crown.     (Gadiel,  Familia  de  \m 

dades  Seglan^s  de  TaKtilla  y  lioon,  To-  Gironos,  1577,  f.  86.  K     Salaar  de 

Icdo.  ir>18,  folio,  Lib.  III.  (■.  xii.),  and  Mendoza,  Monarquia  de  Eapafta,  1770^ 

lio  is  ealleil  '*  Marquis  of  Villena"  on  Lib.  III.  Tit.  vii.  ca|>.  8,  4.)  Hiaproper 

tlx-  titlc-pagi'  of  his  *'Arte  Cisoria,"  appellation,  therefoKt  ia  Don  Eiiri«|iK 

PuMInIkmI  in  176«  by  the  Library  of  de  Arap>n,  or  Don  Enrique  de  ViUena. 

the  KKcorial ;  a  de.signation  often  ^ven  Quevedo  tried  to  correct  tbe  miatake, 

to  him  since.    But,  in  strictness  of  which  waa  common  in  hia  time,  and 

law,  he  was  not  a  Marquis  ;  for  his  has  been  ever  since ;  for  in  hia  Tinta 

grandfatlier,  Don  Alonso  de  Aragon,  de  loe  Chistes  he  introdncea  Don  En- 

who  died  in  1412,  sold  the  Maniuisate  rique,  sayinff  pointedly »  "mi  nomine  no 

to  Henry  III.  of  Castile  ;  so  that,  be-  fue  del  titulo  annqne  tore  i 
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which  he  addicted  himself,  in  such  wise,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  done  by  force  of  natm'e."  ^ 

But  his  rank  and  position  brought  him  into  the 
affairs  of  the  world  and  the  troubles  of  the  times,  how- 
ever little  he  might  be  fitted  to  play  a  part  in  them. 
He  was  made  Master  of  the  great  military  and 
monastic  Order  of  Calatrava,  but,  owing  to  irregulari- 
ties in  his  election,  was  ultimately  ejected  from  his 
place,  and  left  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  he  had 
never  received  it.^  In  the  mean  time,  he  resided 
chiefly  at  the  court  of  Castile ;  but  from  1412  to  1414 
he  was  at  that  of  his  kinsman,  Ferdinand  the  J.ust>  of 
Aragon,  in  honor  of  whose  coronation  at  Saragossa  he 
composed  an  allegorical  drama,  which  is  imhappily 
lost.  Afterwards,  he  accompanied  that  monarch  to 
Barcelona,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  much  to 
restore  and  sustain  the  poetical  school  called  the  Con- 
sistory of  the  Gaya  Sciencia.  When,  however,  he  lost 
his  place  as  Master  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  he  sunk 
into  obscurity.  The  Regency  of  Castile,  willing  to 
make  him  some  amends  for  his  losses,  gave  him  the 
poor  lordship  of  Iniesta  in  the  bishopric  of  Cuenca; 
and  there  he  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
comparative  poverty,  earnestly  devoted  to  such  studies 
as  were  known  and  fashionable  in  his  time.  He  died 
while  on  a  visit  at  Madrid,  in  1434,  the  last  of  his 
great  family.^ 

*  Feraan  Perez  de  Guzman,  Gen.  y  Ingenios,"  in  which  that  nnhappy  king 

Semblanzas,  Cap.  28.  appears  to  even  less  advantage  than  he 

Cronica  dc  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  does  in  his  Chronicle  or  in  the  History 

Aiio  1407,  Cap.  4,  and  1434,  Cap.  8,  of  Mariana. 

where  his  character  is  pithily  given  in  ^  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  Lib. 

the  following  words:  *•  Este  caballero  XIV.  c.  22.    The  best  notice  of  Don 

fue  muy  grande  letrado  i  supo  muy  Enrique  de  Villena  is  in  Juan  Antonio 

poco  en  lo  que  le  cumplia."     In  the  Pellicer,   "Biblioteca  de  Traduct^res 

"Coniedias  Escogidas"  (Madrid,  4to,  Es{>aaoles"  (Madrid,  1778,  8vo»  Tom. 

Tom.  IX.,  16.57)  is  a  poor  play  entitled  II.  pp.  58-  76).  to  which,  ho^'evor,  th«» 

"  El  Rey  Enrique  el  Enfermo,  de  seis  accounts  in  Antonio  (Bib  Vetus,  ed. 
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•  325  *  Among  his  favorite  studies,  besides  poetn , 
history,  and  elegant  literature,  were  philosophv 
and  the  mathematics,  astrology,  and  alchemy.  But,  in 
an  age  of  great  ignorance  and  superstition,  such  pur-, 
suits  were  not  indulged  in  w^ithout  rebuke.  Don 
Enrique,  therefore,  like  others,  was  accounted  a  necro- 
mancer ;  and  so  deeply  did  this  belief  strike  its  roots, 
that  a  popular  tradition  of  his  guilt  has  sur\'ived  in 
Spain  quite  down  to  our  own  age.*  The  effecte,  at  the 
time,  were  yet  more  unhappy  and  absurd.  A  large 
and  rare  collection  of  books  that  he  left  behind  him 
excited  alarm,  immediately  after  his  death.  **Two 
cart-loads  of  them,"  says  one  who  claims  to  have  been 
his  contemporary  and  friend,  "were  carried  to  the 
king,  and  because  it  wa.s  said  they  related  to  magic 
and  unlawful  arts,  the  king  sent  them  to  Friar  Lope  de 
Barrientos;^  and  Friar  Lope,  who  cares  more  to  be 
about  the  Prince  than  to  examine  matters  of  necro- 
manc}^  burnt  above  a  hundred  volumes,  of  which  he 


Buyer,  Lib.  X.  c.  3)  and  Mariana  (Hist., 
Lih.  XX.  0.  i))  should  Ik'  ad<lod.  The 
charaitter  of  a  hohl,  uiiscnipulous,  am- 
liitioii.s  man,  given  to  Don  Knriouo  by 
I^urra,  in  his  novel  entitled  **  El  Doneel 
do  Don  Enriniieel  Doliento,"  jm Wished 
at  Madrid,  uiMUit  ISSf),  has  no  propt>r 
foundatiini  in  historj*. 

*>  pi'llicer  siK'aks  of  the  tnulitionn  of 
Don  Enrique'H  neenHnaney  (loo.  cit.  p. 
6ro.  How  absunl  some  of  them  were 
may  U»  s<»en  in  a  note  of  lVlli(!er  to  liis 
edition  of  Don  Quixote  (Parte  I.  c.  49), 
and  in  tin*  Diss'-rtation  of  Feyjoc'i,  **Tea- 
tn>  ( 'n'ti«  o  "  tMadri<l,  iTf)!,  8vo,  Tom. 
VI.  Dis4'.  ii.  MM-t.  1>).  Mariana evid<>ntly 
r»  j::irdi'd  Dmi  Knriipie  asa  dt-alcr  in  the 
bl;i.  k  ait  (Hist.,  Lib.  XTX.  e.  S).  or,  at 
b':i>r,  «  ln)s«'  to  havr  it  tlunif^ht  he  did  ; 
and  tin*  vuljfar  K'li<*f  to  that  effi»<»t  eon- 
tiniu's  still,  for  1  hav««  the  **  Hi.storia  ec. 
d«'l  i«<'l<0)n'  Herhi<'ero  Don  Knriijue  <le 
VilliMia"  (4t<),  Ma<lri.l,  1S48,  pp.  24). 

Koxas  usi'd  it  in  his  "  Ix)  que  queria 
vor  el  ManpH's  de  Villena."  Comedian, 
1680,  Tom.  IL 


^  liOpe  de  Barrientos  was  confessor 
to  John  IL,  and  iierhana  his  ku<iwleilgf 
of  these  very  books  led  him  to  coni]ioiie 
a  treatisit  against  Divination,  whieh  h:t<t 
never  been  printed  (Antonio,  Bib.  Yr- 
tuR,  Lib.  X.  c.  ID,  but  of  wliioh  I  havf 
ample  extracts,  through  the  kindm*^.  of 
D.  Pascual  de  Oayaiigoa,  and  in  whii-h 
the  author  says  that  among  the  biHtks 
burned  was  theonecalletl  "Raziel,"  from 
the  name  of  one  of  the  anpelM  who 
guanled  the  entrance  to  Paradise,  and 
taught  the  art  of  diWnation  to  a  mn  of 
Adam,  from  whose  traditions  the  Imok 
in  question  was  comnihnL  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  add  that  this  Rarrie'iiti» 
was  a  Dominican,  one  of  the  onler  of 
nionka  to  whom,  thirty  rcAn  aftf-r 
wards  Spain  was  chiefly  indebte*!  f«»r 
the  Inquisition,  which  soon  betterrd 
hiK  example  by  burning,  not  only 
bo«>kK,  but  men.  He  died  in  1469, 
agwl  eighty-seven,  havinir  filled,  at 
different  timeft,  some  of  ue  principal 
offices  in  the  kingdom. 
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saw  no  more  than  the  King  of  Morocco  did,  and  knew 
no  more  than  the  Dean  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  for  many 
men  nowadays  make  themselves  the  name  of  learned 
by  calling  others  ignorant ;  but  it  is  worse  yet  when 
men  make  themselves  holy  by  calling  others  necro- 
mancers." ^  Juan  de  Mena,  to  whom  the  letter  con- 
taining this  statement  was  addressed,  oflfered 
*  a  not  ungraceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  *  326 
Don  Enrique  in  three  of  his  three  hundred 
coplas ;  ^  and  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  letters,  wrote  a  separate  poem  on  the 
occasion  of  his  noble  friend's  death,  placing  liim,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  age  and  country,  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fame.^ 

But  though  the  unhappy  Don  Enrique  de  Villena 
may  have  been  in  advance  of  his  age,  so  far  as  his 
studies  and  knowledge  were  concerned,  still  the  few  of 
his  works  now  known  to  us  by  no  means  justify  the 
great  reputation  his  contemporaries  gave  him.  His 
"Arte  Cisoria,"  or  Art  of  Carving,  is  proof  of  this.  It 
was  written  in  1423,  at  the  request  of  his  friend,  the 
chief  carver  of  John  the  Second,  and  begins,  in  the 
most  formal  and  pedantic  manner,  with  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  invention  of  all  the  arts,  amonfji; 
wliich  the  art  of  carving  is  made  early  to  assume  a 
high  place.  Then  follows  an  account  of  what  is 
necessary  to  make  a  good  carver;  after  whicli  wo 
have,  in  detail,  the  whole  mystery  of  the  art,  as  it 
ought  to  be  practised  at  the  royal  table.  It  is  obvious, 
from  sundry  passages  of  the  work,  that  Don  Enrique 
himself  was  by  no  means  without  a  love  for  the  good 
cheer  he  so  carefully  explains,  —  a  circumstance,  per- 

•   Cibdareal,    Centon    Epistolario,  It  is  found  in  the  "Cancionoro 

l^ist.  Ixvi.  General,"  1573  (ff.  34-37),  and  is  a 

Coplas  126-128.  vision  in  imitation  of  Dante's. 
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haps,  to  which  he  owed  the  gout  that  we  are  told 
severel}'-  tormented  his  latter  years.  But  in  its  style 
and  composition  this  specimen  of  the  didactic  projse 
of  the  age  has  little  value,  and  can  be  really  curious 
only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
manners.^^ 

Somewhat  similar  remarks  might  be"  made  about 
his  treatise  on  the  "  Arte  de  Trobar,"  or  the  "  Cava 
Sciencia  " ;  a  sort  of  Art  of  Poetry,  addressed  to  the 

Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  order  to  carry  into 
*  327   his  native  *  Castile  some  of  the  poetical  skill 

possessed  by  the  Troubadours  of  the  South. 
But  we  have  only  an  imperfect  abstract  of  it,  accom- 
panied, indeed,  with  portions  of  the  original  work, 
which  are  import^mt  as  being  the  oldest  on  its  subject 
in  the  language.^  More  interesting,  however,  than 
either  would  be  his  translations  of  the  Rhetorica  of 
Cicoro,  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  and  the  -^Eneid 
of  Virgil.  But  of  the  first  we  have  lost  all  trace.  Of 
the  second  we  know  only  that  it  was  in  prose,  and 
addressed  to  his  friend  and  kinsman,  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana.  And  of  the  -^Eneid  there  remain  but  nine 
books,  with  a  commentary  to  three  of  them,  fnnn 
which  a  few  extracts  are  all  that  has  been  published.* 

«  The  "Arte  Cisoria  6  Tratado  1737,  12mo.  Tom.  II.  pp.  321-342). 

Artr      ctH  tur  drl  C'lurhillo"  was  tii"8t  It  wviu&  to  have  been  wntt«n  in  1433. 

priiitrtl  iiinhT  th«»  anspirca  of  thf  Li-  Tlie  b«*t  account  of  them  »  in 

luai  v  of  tint  H.s<:»iijil  (Madrid,  17GG,  IVUicer,  Bib.  dc  Traductonas  loc.  cit. 

4t()),  friMii  a  iiiiiiiiisi  riiit  in  tliat  I  am  tturry  to  add,  thiftt  the  8|N\-imrn 

(■i<>u.>  cull(  «-tiou  iiiark<Ml  with  the  lire  of  given  of  the  traualatiou  from  Vir^pL 

1071.     It  is  not  likely  soon  to  com <•  to  though  short,  atTorda  some  reuou  to 

a  s«'<-on«l  I'ditioii.    It'  I  wcrt.'  to  (M»n4>an)  doubt  whether  Don  Enrique  m-aa  a  pHid 

it  witli  .ni\  .  MiiteiniMjnin- work,  it  would  I>«tin  Ki'holar.    It  iK  in  ]»roiie,  and  the 

!»»•  witli  tin-  «iM  Knglisii  •*Treatyso  on  Prefao^;  Kets  forth  that  it  was  writt«-u  at 

Fy^hvii;:*'  witli  an  An^rlf,"  s<»nn  iinu*s  the  earnest  retjuest  of  John,  Kin^  of 

iittril.iit.'.l  to  Dame  Juliana  I5eni»rs,  Navarre,  whose  curiosity  about  Virgil 

but  it  1.1.  kN  tin-  few  lit»'rary  merits  had  Wn  excited  bv  the  revervntial 

found  in  tli.it  littN-  work.  nt)ti<-e8  of  him  in  Dante's  **  l>i\'ina 

All  \v  ]iav»*  of  thi.s  "Arte  de  Commedia,"    See,  alao,  Memoriaa  de 

Trohai  "  i^  in  May.ms  y  Sisear,  '*Ori-  la  Aratleniia  de  Hiatoria,  Tom.  VI. 

grnesde  la  L.Mi^'ua  K.^paAola"  ^Madrid,  p.  4:>,"i,  note.    In  the  King's  librao'  at 
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Don  Enrique's  reputation,  therefore,  must  rest  chiefly 
on  his  "  Trabajos  de  Hercules/'  or  The  Labors  of  Her- 
cules, written  to  please  one  of  his  Catalonian  friends, 
Pero  Pardo,  who  asked  to  have  an  explanation  of  the 
virtues  and  achievements  of  Hercules ;  always  a  great 
national  hero  in  Spain.  The  work  seems  to  have  been 
much  admired  and  read  in  manuscript,  and,  after  print- 
ing was  introduced  into  Spain,  it  went  through  two 
editions  before  the  year  1500 ;  but  all  knowledge  of  it 
was  so  completely  lost  soon  afterwards,  that  the  most 
intelligent  authors  of  Spanish  literary  history  down  to 
our  own  times  have  generally  spoken  of  it  as  a  poem. 
It  is,  however,  in  fact,  a  short  prose  treatise,  filling,  in 
the  first  edition,  —  that  of  1483,  —  thirty  large  leaves. 
It  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  each  devoted  to  one 
of  the  twelve  great  labors  of  Hercules,  and  each  subdi- 
vided into  four  parts :  the  first  part  containing 
the  common  mythological  *  story  of  the  labor  *  328 
under  consideration ;  the  second,  an  explanation 
of  this  story  as  if  it  were  an  allegory ;  the  third,  the 
historical  facts  upon  which  it  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  founded ;  and  the  fourth,  a  moral  application  of 
the  whole  to  some  one  of  twelve  conditions,  into  which 
the  author  very  arbitrarily  divides  the  human  race, 
beginning  with  princes  and  ending  with  women. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  after  telling  the  com- 
monly received  tale,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "the  naked 
story,"  of  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  he  gives  us  an 
allegory  of  it,  showing  that  Libya,  where  the  fair  gar- 
den is  placed,  is  human  nature,  dry  and  sandy;  that 
Atlas,  its  lord,  is  the  wise  man,  who  knows  how  to 

Paris  is  a  prose  translation  of  the  last  Manuscritos,  Paris,  1844,  4to,  p.  375.) 
nine  books  of  Virgil's  iEneid,  made,  in  But  this  is  a  mistake.    They  are,  in 
1-430,  by  a  Juan  de  Villena,  who  qimli-  fact,  the  last  nine  books  of  Don  En- 
lies  himself  as  a** servant  of  Ihigo  Lo-  rique's  translation. 
|iez  de  Mendoza."  (Ochoa,  Catiilogo  de 
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cultivate  his  poor  desert ;  that  the  garden  is  the  garden 
of  knowledge,  divided  according  to  the  sciences ;  tlint 
the  tree  in  the  midst  is  philosophy ;  that  the  dnig<;:i 
watching  the  tree  is  the  difficulty  of  study ;  and  thjit 
the  three  Ilesperides  are  Intelligence,  Memory,  an  I 
El()(iuenee.  All  this  and  more  he  explains  under  tlk* 
third  head,  by  giving  the  facts  which  he  would  have 
us  suppose  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  first  two ; 
telling  us  that  King  Atlas  was  a  wise  king  of  the  olden 
time,  who  first  arranged  and  divided  all  the  sciences; 
and  that  Hercules  went  to  him  and  acquired  them, 
after  which  he  returned  and  imparted  his  acquisitions 
to  King  Kurystheus.  And,  finally,  in  the  fourth  part 
of  the  chapter,  he  applies  it  all  to  the  Christian  priest- 
hood, and  the  duty  of  this  priesthood  to  become 
learned  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  the  ignorant 
hiity ;  as  if  there  were  any  possible  analogy  between 

them  and  Hercules  and  his  fables.** 
*  329      *  The  book,  however,  is  worth  the  trouble 

of  reading.  It  is,  no  doubt,  full  of  the  faults 
peculiar  to  its  age,  and  abounds  in  awkward  citations 
from  A'irgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  other  Latin  authors,  then 
so  rarely  found  and  so  little  known  in  Spain,  that 
extracts  from  them  added  materially  to  the  interest 


•*  Tin*  "TralKijos  de  Hercules"  is 
oiH*  «»f  tli»»  iiin*st  lx>ok«  in  the  world, 
thtm^'li  \  ]u'ir  Hvo  editions  of  it  of  14f<3 
ami  1  and  jN'rhaps  ont*  of  1502. 
Tin-  r«»py  wlii.  h  I  MS**  is  of  the  first 
fditinn.  and  Ixdon^  to  Don  l*aM'ual  de 
('fay.in;;«»s.  it  wa'<  printinl  at  ^'amora, 
hy  r,  iiti  nrr:i,  having  hn-n  L-omplett'd, 
as  thf  t  nlojdion  \AU  n.s,  on  tht*  loth  of 
.lanuarv,  1  \^:\.  It  tills  thirty  loaves  in 
fi»li<»,  d«»Mli|i'  i  Mliinins,  and  is  illustrat«'d 
l»y  I'lrvi'ii  i  Miinus  wooilc'uts,  wrll  doiie 
fur  till- |K  ii<id  ami  j  onntrv.  Tin*  mis- 
taki-N  inadi*  ahunt  it  an»  ri'niarkahh*, 
and  p  nd»  r  tin-  details  1  liavi*  givrn  of 
M)nn'  » iinst'ijut-nfe.    Antonio  {\Vih.  Ve- 


tus,  ed.  Raver,  Tom.  II.  p.  222),  VrU*- 
qnez  (On'gines  de  la  Pueioa  Castellana, 
4to,  Malaga,  1754,  p.  49),  L,  F.  Mom- 
tin  (Ohras,  ed.  de  la  Acailemia,  Madrid, 
1830,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  Parte  1.  p.  114\ 
and  even  Torres  Aniat,  in  his  **MeiiK»' 
rias"  (liarcelona,  183«J,  8to.  p. 
all  sfH'ak  of  it  as  a  poem.  Of  the  eili- 
tion  ]>rint(Ml  at  Burycos,  in  1499,  and 
inentioniMl  in  Mendez,  Ty|H)g.  Es]>. 
(p.  2l^9^  I  have  never  seJ^n  a  copy, 
and,  rxwpt  the  above-mentioned  copy 
of  the  fint  eilition  and  an  imjierfeot  ont> 
in  thi^  Uoyal  Librai^'  at  Pans,  1  know 
of  none  of  any  edition  ;  —  bo  imre  is  it 
become. 
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and  value  of  the  treatise.^  But  the  allegory  is  some- 
times amusing ;  the  language  is  almost  always  good, 
and  occasionally  striking  by  fine  archaisms ;  and  the 
whole  has  a  dignity  about  it  which  is  not  without  its 
appropriate  power  and  grace.^ 

From  Don  Enrique  de  Villena  himself,  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  turn  to  one  of  his  followers,  known  only  as 
"  Macias  el  Enamorado,"  or  Macias  the  Lover ;  a  name 
which  constantly  recurs  in  Spanish  literature  with  a 
peculiar  meaning,  given  to  it  by  the  tragical  history  of 
the  poet  who  bore  it.  He  was  a  Galician  gentleman, 
who  served  Don  Enrique  as  one  of  his  esquires,  and 
became  enamored  of  a  maiden  attached  to  the  same 
princely  household  wnth  himself.  But  the  lady,  though 
he  won  her  love,  was  married,  imder  the  authority  that 
controlled  both  of  them,  to  a  knight  of  Porcuna.  Still 
Macias  in  no  degree  restrained  his  passion,  but  con- 
tinued to  express  it  to  her  in  his  verses,  as  he  had 
done  before.  The  husband  was  naturally  offended,  and 
complained  to  Don  Enrique,  who,  after  in  vain  rebuk- 
ing his  follower,  used  his  full  power,  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  and  cast  Macias  into  prison. 

*  See  Heeren,  Geschichte  der  Class,  ted  by  N.  Antonio  (Bib.  Vet.  Lib.  X. 
Litteratiir  im  Mittelalter,  Gottingen,  cap.  vi.)  to  Rodriguez  del  Pmlron,  ai.d 
8vo,  Tom.  11.,  1801,  pp.  126-131.  that  there  ai*e  two  others, — one  on 
From  the  Advertencia  to  Don  En-  **  Vestiduras  y  Paredes,"  and  the  other 
riqiie's  translation  of  Virgil,  it  would  entitled  "  Consolatoria." 

se^m  that  even  Virgil   was  liardly       The    Simnish    antipope,  Benedict 

known  in  Simin  in  the  beginning  of  XI H.  (Pedro  de  Luna),  who  is  some- 

the  tiftei'nth  centurj'.  times  claimed  to  have  died  in  odor  of 

*  Another  work  of  Don  Enrique  de  sanctity  in  1423  (see  Mariana,  Lib. 
Villena  is  mentioned  in  Senn>ere  y  XX.  cap.  14,  and  Lib.  XXI.  cap.  2, 
Guannos,  **  Historia  <lel  Luxo  de  Es-  where  it  is  discredited),  wrote  a  work 
paha  "  (Madrid,  1788,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  pp.  in  Latin,  which  was  translated  —  but 
176-179),  called  **  El  Triunfo  de  las  not,  I  sup))ose,  by  himself — into  Span- 
Donas"  and  is  said  to  have  l)een  found  ish,  with  the  title  of  "  Consolaciones 
by  him  in  a  manusi'iipt  of  the  fifteenth  de  la  Vida  Humana."  This  very  early 
century,  "with  other  works  of  the  version  has  some  value  for  its  style,  and 
same  wise  fiuthor."  The  extract  giv-  may  be  found  published  for  the  first 
en  by  SenijM»re  is  on  the  fops  of  the  time  by  Don  P.  de  Gayangos,  in  tho 
timt*,'  and  is  written  with  spint.  Gay-  fifty-first  volume  of  Rivadeueyra's  Bib- 
angos  siiys  that  one  of  them  was  the  lioteca,  1860. 

"  Cadira'del  honor,"  which  is  attribu- 
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But  there  he  only  devoted  himself  more  passiomitelv 
to  the  thoughts  of  his  lady,  and,  by  his  persevering 
love,  still  more  provoked  her  husband,  who,  secreUy 

following  him  to  his  prison  at  Arjonilla,  and 
•  330   watching  him  *  one  day  as  he  chanced  to  be 

singing  of  his  love  and  his  sufferings,  was  so 
stung  by  jealousy,  that  he  cast  a  dart  through  the  grat- 
ings of  the  window,  and  killed  the  unfortunate  poet 
with  the  name  of  his  lady  still  trembling  on  his  lips. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  death  of  Macias  was 
such  as  belongs  only  to  an  imaginative  age,  and  to  the 
sympathy  felt  for  one  who  perished  because  he  wji* 
both  a  Troubadour  and  a  lover.  All  men  who  desired 
to  be  thought  cultivated  mourned  his  fate.  Ilis  few 
poems  —  partly  in  his  native  Galician,  and  p«artly  in 
the  unsettled  Castilian  of  his  time — became  generally 
known,  and  were  generally  admired.  His  master,  Don 
Enrique  de  Villena,  Rodriguez  del  Padron,  who  was 
his  countryman,  Juan  de  Mena,  the  great  coiut  poet, 
and  the  still  greater  Marquis  of  Santillana,  all  bore 
testimony,  at  the  time  or  immediately  afterwards,  to 
the  general  sorrow.  Others  followed  their  example; 
nnd  the  custom  of  referring  constantly  to  him  and  to 
his  melancholy  fate  was  continued  in  ballads  and 
popular  songs,  until,  in  the  poetry  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
Calderon,  and  Quevedo,  the  name  of  Macias  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  became  synonymous  with  that  of 
the  highest  and  tendcrest  love.*^ 

^  The  l)e.st  aiToiint  of  MaciaH  and  of  and  wide-spreftd  fame  are  to  be  MOgfat 

his  vrrs4's  i>,  ill  Ik'nt'niiaim'>  **  Altn  Lie-  in  Sanchez,  **  Poesias  Anteriores**  ^Twii. 

«|.  ?l.u.'lirr  di'T  Portn«iiii's»  n  "  (fi<Tlin,  I.  p.  188);  in  the  "Cancionero  G«i- 

1^10,  4to,  i>)>.  24-2(>);  to  which  may  emt/'  15S5  (IT.  67,  01);  in  Juan 

w.-ll  hv  ;uidrd,  Ar^)te  do  Molina,  **  No-  Mena,  Copla  105,  with  the  not«t  on  it 

l»l.  za  d«  l  Amlaluzia"  (Sf-viUa,  1588,  in  the  edition  of  Meiia*a  Worki,  15641: 

folio,  Uh.  11.      148,  f.  272),  Castro,  in  **  Cekstina,"  Act  II.;  in  aevrpU 

**  hiltliotiM-a  KspaAola  *'  (Tom.  1.   p.  plays  of  Calderon,  such  aa   '*  Part 

;U'J»,  :m<l  Coitina's  nott-s  to  lioutenvek  veneer  Amor  qnerer  ▼tticerio,"  and 

{[K  11^5).    Hut  the  proofu  of  bis  early  *'Qiial  es  mayor  Peifeodoii*';  in  Odn- 
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gore's  ballads  ;  and  in  many  passages 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes.  There 
are  notices  of  Macias  also  in  Ochoa, 
"Manuscritos  Espaftoles,"  Paris,  1844, 
4to.  p.  605.  In  Vol.  XLVIII.  of 
"Comedias  Escogidas"  (1704,  4to)  is 
an  anonymous  pfiiy  on  his  adventures 
and  death,  entitled  "£1  Es])aiioI  mas 
Aniante,"  in  which  the  unhappy  Macias 
is  killed  at  the  moment  Don  Enri(iue 
de  Villcna  arrives  to  release  him  from 
Tvrison  ;  —  and  in  our  own  times, 
Larre  has  made  him  the  hero  of  his 


'*  Doncel  de  don  Enrique  el  Doliente,'* 
already  referred  to,  and  of  a  tragedy 
that  bears  his  name,  "  Macias,"  neither 
of  them  true  to  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. 

Since  the  preceding  was  first  pub- 
lished, a  little  has  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  Macias,  in  the  commen- 
tary to  Baena's  Cancionero  (1851,  p. 
678),  but  it  is  not  imiwrtant.  Five 
of  his  poems  occur  in  that  collection* 
beginning  with  No.  806 ;  the  first  in 
Galicxan. 


VOL.  1. 


25 


♦331  ♦CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  MARQU13  OP  8ANTILLAXA.  —  HIS  LIFE. — HIS  TEXDEKCT  TO  IMITATE  THE 
ITALIAN  AND  THE  PROVENCAL.  —  Hlft  COITRTLY  STTLE. — HIS  WOKK*. — 
HIS  CHARACTER. — JUAN  DE  MENA.  — III8  LIFE.  —  RIS  flUOKTER  POEMII.— 
HIS  LAIIYRINTH,  AND  ITS  MERITS. 

Next  after  the  king  and  Don  Enrique  de  Villena  in 
rank,  and  much  before  them  in  merits  stands,  at  the 
head  of  the  courtiers  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  John 
the  Second,  Iftigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  San- 
tilhma ;  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
that  great  family  which  has  sometimes  claimed  the  Cid 
for  its  founder,^  and  which  certainly,  with  a  long  succes- 
sion of  lionors,  reaches  down  to  our  own  times,'  He 
was  born  in  1398,  but  was  left  an  orphan  in  early 
youth ;  so  that,  though  his  father,  the  Grand  Admiral 
of  Castile,  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  larger  passes- 
sions  than  any  other  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  the 
son,  when  he  was  old  enough  to  know  their  value, 
found  them  chiefly  wrested  from  him  by  the  bold 

*  V''Vr7.  t\r  Ciuziimn,  Generacioncs  y 
Sriiil>!aiiza%  ('a|).  9. 

Thi^  ^u'liX  family  is  furly  ctmnectetl 
with  tin*  |KM*try  of  S])}iiii.  The  grand- 
fathrr  df  Ini^)  «u'riliei»d  his  own  life 
v«)hiiiiaiily  to  save  the  life  of  John  I. 
at  tin-  hatth'  of  AljiiWmtta,  in  138r», 
ami  iH'caini-  in  e«)nMMnienee  the  subject 
of  that  >tinin^  and  glorious  kiUad,  — 

SI  I'l  pavallo  T(w  han  muerto, 
Suhid,  K(>y,  en  mi  «*«Tano. 

Sala/ar  y  Mf'ndtM,*a,  in  hifl  C'ronica 
•  ;rr:m  r'jirdi-nal  de  t^iiaAa  (Tole<lo, 
1  »;•_':.,  folin.  i.ih.  I.  c.  10>,  iwys  that 
ilii-.  P  iiiarkahle  ludlad  was  written  l»y 
Hmtailo  do  Velarde,  and  jjives  n  ver- 
of  it  ditferent  from  any  known 


to  mc ;  one  both  RinipW  and  U'ttrr. 
S*H*  /ink.  Chap.  VII.  note  18.  Luii 
Velezfle  Ouerara  made  a  drama  on  thi* 
hidlaii,  taking  Uie  finit  linea  of  it  for 
the  title  of  hu  iday.  Vrlanle  i>.  aUo. 
himself  the  author  of  a  drama  entitlvJ 
1.08  Siete  Infantes  de  Lrfira,"  whii  h  iv 
written,  as  announced,  **in  the  old  lio* 
gnu^,"  and  whii^h  is  in  a  volume  of 
]>layH  printetl  at  Alcala,  1615,  swl 
Rometiroes  reckoned  as  the  fifth  vol* 
nnie  of  Imvo  de  Vega's  ComtdioM.  Ki- 
pieroa,  in  nis  **  Plaza  UnivcrBal,**  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  1615,  referring  to 
this  peculiarity  in  the  style,  iironiMiiKei 
Velarde  vnicu  en  el  lengwge  nntkm^ 
S«'e  f.  323.  h,  where,  however,  tlu:  Dime 
iH  8i»elt  Delarde. 
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barons  who,  in  the  most  lawless  manner,  then  divided 
among  themselves  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
crown. 

But  the  young  Mendoza  was  not  of  a  temper  to  sub- 
mit patiently  to  such  wrongs.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  already  figures  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  as 
one  of  the  dignitaries  of  state  who  attended 
the  coronation  of  *  Ferdinand  of  Aragon ;  ^  and  *  332 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  we  are  told,  he  boldly 
reclaimed  his  possessions,  which,  partly  through  the 
forms  of  law  and  partly  by  force  of  arms,  he  recov- 
ered.* From  this  period  we  find  him,  during  the  reign 
of  John  the  Second,  busy  in  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, both  civil  and  military;  always  a  personage  of 
great  consideration,  and  apparently  one  who,  in  diffi- 
cult circumstances  and  wild  times,  acted  from  manly 
motives.  When  only  thirty  years  old,  he  was  distin- 
guished at  court  as  one  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
arranging  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  of  Aragon;* 
and,  soon  afterwards,  had  a  separate  command  against 
the  Navarrese,  in  which,  though  he  suffered  a  defeat 
from  greatly  superior  numbers,  he  acquired  lasting 
honor  by  his  personal  bravery  and  firmness.^  Against 
the  Moors  he  commanded  long,  and  was  often  success- 
ful ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Olmedo,  in  1445,  he  was 
raised  to  the  very  high  rank  of  Marquis;  none  in 
Castile  having  preceded  him  in  that  title  except  the 
family  of  Villena,  already  extinct.^ 

•  Cn'nn(Mi  <le  D.  Juan  el  Segiinilo,  Afto  ]iartly  by  law  and  partly  by  force  of 
1414,  ('ail.  2.  anus,  and  so  began  forthwUk  to  be  ac* 

*  It  Is  Vcrt'.z  de  Guzman,  uncle  of  the  counted  much  of  a  man.**    Batalla  1. 
Maniuis,  who  declares  (Generacionos  y  Quin<iuagena  i.  Dialogo  8,  MS. 
Seniljlanziis,  Cap.  9)  that  the  father  of       *  Cruuica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  Afto 
the  Manpiishatl  larger  e.state.s  than  any  1428,  Cart.  7. 

other  CiLstilian  k?)i«(ht ;  to  which  may       •  Sancliez,  Poesias  Anteriores,  Tom. 

lie  added  wluit  Oviedo  says  so  charac-  I.  pp.  v,  etc. 

U»rist!cally  of  the  yoiin^^  noblenvin,  that,        ^  CrunicA  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo,  AiSo 

"a*  he  grt-w  «ip,  hr  ivcovei-ed  hisesUites,  1438,  Cap.  2  ;  1445,  Cap.  17  ;  and  SaU- 
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He  was  early  but  not  violently  opposed  to  the  great 
favorite,  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna.  In  1432, 
some  of  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  the  good  Count  Haro 
and  the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  with  their  adherents, 
having  been  seized  by  order  of  the  Constable,  Mendoza 
shut  himself  up  m  his  strongholds  till  he  was  liilly 
assured  of  his  own  safety.®  From  this  time^  therefore, 
the  relations  between  two  such  personages  could  not 
be  considered  friendly ;  but  still  appearances  were 

kept  up,  and  the  next  year,  at  a  grand  jousting 
*  333   before  the  king  in  Madrid,  *  where  Mendoza 

offered  himself  against  all  comers,  the  Constable 
was  one  of  his  opponents ;  and,  after  the  encounter, 
they  feasted  together  merrily  and  in  all  honor.^  In- 
deed, the  troubles  between  them  were  inconsiderable 
till  1448  and  1449,  when  the  hard  proceedings  of  the 
Constable  against  others  of  the  friends  and  relations 
of  Mendoza  led  him  into  a  more  formal  opposition," 
which  in  1452  brought  on  a  regular  conspiracy  between 
himself  and  two  more  of  the  leading  nobles  of  the 
kingdom.  The  next  year  the  favorite  was  sacrificed." 
In  the  last  scenes,  however,  of  this  extraordinary 
tragedy,  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  seems  to  have  had 
little  shai-e. 

The  king,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  the  minister 
on  whose  conmianding  genius  he  had  so  long  leaned 
for  supi)ort,  died  in  1454.  But  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who  followe<l  on  the  thmne  of  C.istile,  seemed  even 
more*  willing  to  favor  the  great  family  of  the  Mendozas 
than  his  I'atlier  had  been.    The  Marquis,  however,  wa» 

/:ir  <1.  M«'n«l«i/ii,  r)i<^Mii(huU'H(Ir  CuKtilla,  dark  years  (1450- 1454)  we  may  prolo- 

Lil).  III.  . .  14.  bly  refer  the  '*  Ijametitacioii  rn'jipofecii 

*•  rn.iii,  M  i\r  I),  .luaii  i-l  Sr^nmlo,  Aflo  de  la  se^^uiida  I)efttniy«rioii  do  >^|a&A,*' 

1       <  'ai»i'.  4  iiTnl  r».  whieh,  Tiy  ita  forw  and  Hoi{uence,  it- 

'*  ( 'loiii.  M  i\r  1).  JuiUi  el  Segiiiido,  Aflo  minds  us  of  tlio  **  Penlida  de  EsiMfta," 

14M:{,         2.  in  the  Cronica  Oenenl. 

^0  n.id.,  Aho  1449,  Cap.  11.  To  these       ^  ibid.,  Abo  1452,  Cmpp.  1,  etc. 
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little  dispased  to  take  advantage  of  his  position.  His 
wife  died  in  1455,  and  the  pilgrimage  he  made  on  that 
occasion  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and 
the  religious  poetry  he  wrote  the  same  year,  show  the 
directidn  his  thoughts  had  now  taken.^  In  this  state 
of  mind  he  seems  to  have  continued ;  and  though  lie 
once  afterwards  joined  effectively  with  others  to  urge 
upon  the  king's  notice  the  disordered  and  ruinous  state 
of  the  kingdom,  yet,  from  the  fall  of  the  Constable  to 
the  time  of  his  own  death,  which  happened  in  1458, 
the  Marquis  was  chiefly  busied  with  letters,  and  with 
such  other  occupations  and  thoughts  as  were  consistent 
with  a  retired  life.^ 

*It  is  remarkable  that  one  who,  from  his  *334 
birth  and  position,  was  so  much  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  state  at  a  period  of  great  confusion  and  vio- 
lence, should  yet  have  cultivated  elegant  literature 
with  earnestness.  But  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  as 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  and  repeated  to  Prince  Henry, 
*  believed  that  knowledge  neither  blunts  the  point  of 
the  lance,  nor  weakens  the  arm  that  wields  a  knightly 
sword.^*  He  therefore  gave  himself  freely  to  poetry 
and  other  graceful  accomplishments;  encouraged,  per- 
haps, by  the  thought  that  he  was  thus  on  the  road  ta 

^  He  wrts  very  devout  in  his  service  in  his  careful  and  valuable  edition' 

to  the  Miulonna,  in  reference  to  whom  of  Santillnna's  works,  1852.  Mon»- 

he  im'd  for  a  motto,  "  Dios  y  vos."  over,  the  glories  of  the  Manjuis,  and  of 

"  The  i)rin(  ii«il  facts  in  the  life  of  the  house  of  Mendoza,  l»oth  Wfbre  aiid 

the  Marquis  of  Santillana  are  to  be  after  him,  are  amply  set  forth  iu  the 

gathen'<l  —  as,  from  his  rank  and  con-  History   of  Guadalaxara,  by  Alonso 

tdileration  in  the  state,  mi^ht  be  expect-  Nuflez  de  Castro,  the  chronicler  (  Fol., 

ttl  —  out  of  the  Chronich*  of  John  II.,  1653).    Indeed,  his  name  anil  |N)sitiou 

in  which  he  constantly  apjwars  after  were  so  great,  that  all  who  discuss  his 

tht  year  1414  ;  but  a  very  lively  and  times  must  notice  the  im^)ortaut  part 

Miccessful  sketch  of  him  is  to  be  found  he  bore  in  them. 

in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Pulgar's  '*  Cla-  In  the  '*  Introduction  (sic)  det 

ros  Varones,"  and  an  ill-<li^csted  biog-  Marques  d  los   Proverbios,"  Anvers, 

raphy  in  the  first  volume  of  vSanchez,  1552,  18mo,  f.  150.     "Faco  de  ej*tH 

"roesi'as  Anteriores,"  together  with  a  tralKijo  h'ijoso  de  los  otros,*  he  says 

long  and  elabt>rdte  out*  by  Amador  de  neatly  in  nis  letter  or  "Question"  to. 

loeKios,  making  al)ove  a  hundred  pages  the  Bishop  of  Bui^gos. 
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pleafie  the  wayward  monarch  he  served,  if  not  to  con- 
ciliate the  stem  favorite  who  governed  them  all.  Onel 
who  was  bred  at  the  court,  of  w^hich  the  Marquis  was 
so  distinguished  an  ornament,  says,  ^  He  had  great 
^  tore  of  books,  and  gave  himself  to  study,  especially 
the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of  things  foreign 
and  old.  And  he  had  always  in  his  house  doctors 
and  masters,  with  whom  he  discoursed  concerning  the 
knowledge  and  the  books  he  studied.  Likewise,  he  him- 
self made  other  books  in  verse  and  in  prose,  profitable 
to  provoke  to  virtue  and  to  restrain  from  vice.  And 
in  such  wise  did  he  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure. 
Much  fame  and  renown,  also,  he  had  in  many  king- 
doms out  of  Spain ;  but  he  thought  it  a  greater  matter 
to  have  esteem  among  the  wise,  than  name  and  fame 
with  the  many."  ^ 

Tlie  works  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  show,  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  the  relations  in  which  he  stood 
to  his  times,  and  the  direction  he  was  disposed  to  take. 
From  his  social  position,  he  could  easily  gratify  any 
reasonable  literary  curiosity  or  taste  he  might  possess; 
for  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  open  to  him? 
nnd  he  could,  therefore,  not  only  obtain  for  his  private 

study  the  poetry  then  abroad  in  the  world,  but 
*  335  could  often  *  commiind  to  his  presence  the  poet? 

themselves.     He  was  bom  in  the  Asturia^ 
whore  his  great  family  fiefs  lay,  and  was  educated 
Castile;  so  that,  on  this  side,  he  belonged  to  tl^*^ 
genuinely  indigenous  school  of  Spanish  poetry. 
then  ho  was  also  intimate  with  Don  Enritjue  de  Ville^^ 
the  head  of  the  poetical  Consistory  of  Barcelona,  wl»^' 
to  encourage  his  poetical  studies,  addressed  to  him,  ^" 
1433,  his  curious  letter  on  the  art  of  the  Troubadou^ 

1^  Pulgar,  Cluros  Vdrones,  ut  supim. 
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which  Don  Enrique  thus  proposed  to  introduce  into 
Castile.^^  And,  after  all,  he  lived  chiefly  at  the  court 
of  John  the  Second,  and  was  the  friend  and  patron  of 
the  poets  there,  through  whom  and  through  his  love 
of  foreign  letters  it  was  natural  he  should  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  great  Italian  masters,  now  exercising  a 
wide  sway  within  their  own  peninsula,  and  already 
known  in  Spain.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find  that  his  own  works  belong  more  or  less  to  each 
of  these  schools,  and  define  his  position  as  that  of  one 
who  stands  connected  with  the  Provencal  literature  in 
Spain,  which  we  have  just  examined  ;  with  the  Italian, 
whose  influences  were  now  beginning  to  appear;  and 
with  the  genuinely  Spanish,  which,  though  it  often 
bears  traces  of  each  of  the  others,  is  destined  to  pre- 
vail at  last  over  both  of  them. 

Of  his  familiarity  with  the  Provengal  poetry,  abun- 
dant proof  may  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  his  Prov- 
erbs, which  he  wrote  when  young,  and  in  his  letter 
to  the  Constable  of  Portugal,  which  belongs  to  the 
latter  period  of  his  life.  In  both  he  treats  the  rules 
of  that  poetry  as  well  founded,  explaining  them  much 
as  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Don  Enrique  de  Villena, 
did  ;  and  of  some  of  the  principal  of  its  votaries  in 
Spain,  such  as  Berguedan,  and  Pedro  and  Ausias 
March,  he  speaks  with  great  respect."  To  Jordi,  his 
contemporary,  he  elsewhere  devotes  an  allegorical 
poem  of  some  length  and  merit,  intended  to  do  him 
the  highest  honor  as  a  Troubadour.^^ 

But,  besides  this,  he  directly  imitated  the 
Proven(;al  *  poets.    By  far  the  most  beautiful  *336 

*•  See  the  preceding  notice  of  Villena.  It  is  in  the  oldest  Cancionero  Gen- 

"  hi  tin;  Introduction  to  his  Proverlw  eral,  and  copied  from  that  into  Faber's 

he  boasts  of  his  familiarity  with  the  "Floresta,"  No.  87. 

Proreiifal  rules  of  versifying. 
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of  hiB  works,  and  one  which  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  most  graceful  of  the  smaller  |)oems  in 
the  Spanish  language,  is  entirely  in  the  Provenc^al 
manner.  It  is  called  "Ujia  Serranilla,"  or  A  Little 
Mountain  Song,  and  was  composed  on  a  little  girl, 
whom,  when  following  his  military  duty,  he  found 
tending  her  father's  herds  on  the  hills.  Many  such 
short  songs  occur  in  the  later  Provencal  poets,  under 
the  name  of  "  Pastoretas,"  and  "  Vaqueiraa,"  one  of 
which,  by  Giraud  Riquier, — the  same  person  who 
wrote  verses  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,— 
might  have  served  as  the  very  prototype  of  the  present 
one,  so  strong  is  the  resemblance  between  them.  But 
none  of  them,  either  in  the  Proven^'al  or  in  the  Span- 
ish, has  ever  equalled  this  "  Serranilla  "  of  the  manly 
soldier;  which,  besides  its  inherent  simplicity  and 
liquid  sweetness,  hjis  such  grace  and  lightness  in  its 
movement  that  it  bears  no  marks  of  an  unbecoming 
imitation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  model  of  the  natural  old  Castilian  song,  never  to 
be  transferred  to  another  language,  and  hardly  to  be 
imitated  with  success  in  its  own.^* 


Tin*  Sermnfis  of  tho  Arcipn»«te  dc 
HitA  wore  noticed  when  .s[H*iiking  of  his 
works  ;  hut  the  ten  by  the  Maniuis  of 
Santillana  anproach  ni^rer  to  the  IVo- 
ven<;al  model,  and  have  a  higher  poeti- 
cal merit.  For  their  form  and  struc- 
ture, see  Diez,  Trouliadours,  p.  114. 
The  one  Mjiecially  referred  to  in  the 
tHXt  is  so  Iwautiful  that  I  add  a  j>art 
of  it,  with  the  <:orn*si>onding  jKirtion  of 
the  on<?  by  Ki^uicr. 

Moxft  tan  fi^rmon 
Noil  vi  en  la  frontera, 
Como  una  ^-lu^ucra 
De  la  FinoJoMt. 


En  un  verde  pnido 
De  roNtii  c  floren, 
Guanlnndo  gmnado 
<'on  otni*  pMtorefl, 
La  vi  tan  fcnn(r«a, 
Que  aiwnM  creytra, 


Que  flicM  Taquem 
DeUFIaqjoM. 
Sanchcs,  Poeniaa  Anterioreg,  Tom.  I.  p.  zlir. 

The  following  is  the  opening  of  tltft 
by  Rii^uier :  — 

Gaya  pastorplha 
Trobey  1' autre  dh 
En  una  ribeini. 
Que  per  oaut  Im  balha 
9<M  anbeU  teulm 
Depots  on  ombnini.; 
Un  eapelh  tela 
Deflamc  Mda, 
8iM  «n  la  fkwqQtrla,  ale. 
Raynooard,  Troabadoon,  Tom.  Ill-  p  471^ 

Serranilla  and  sermna  are  derived  fpwn 
siemtf  *'ainoantainnuige/'whichlook». 
at  a  distance,  like  a  sierra^  —  **  a  sa*-' 
None  of  the  Proven9al  poets,  I  think 
wrote  80  beautiful  PMoreint  as  Riqaif  r: 
so  that  the  Uarquis  choae  agood  moikL 
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The  traces  of  Italian  culture  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana  are  no  less  obvious  and  im- 
portant Besides  praising  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio,^  he  *  imitates  the  opening  of  the  *  337 
"  Inferno."  in  a  long  poem,  in  octave  stanzas,  on 
the  death  of  Don  Enrique  de  Villena ;  ^  while,  in  the 
"  Coronation  of  Jordi,"  he  shows  that  he  was  sensible 
to  the  power  of  more  than  one  passage  in  the  Pur- 
gatorio/'^  Moreover,  he  has  the  merit  —  if  it  be  one 
—  of  introducing  the  peculiarly  Italian  form  of  the 
Sonnet  into  Spain;  and  with  the  different  specimens 
of  it  that  still  remain  among  his  works  begins  the 
ample  series  which,  since  the  time  of  Boscan,  has  won 
for  itself  so  large  a  space  in  Spanish  literature.  Forty- 
two  sonnets  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  have  been 
published,  which  he  himself  declares  to  be  written  in 
"  the  Italian  fashion,"  and  appeals  to  Cavalcante,  Guido 
d'Ascoli,  Dante,  and  especially  Petrarch,  as  his  prede- 
cessors and  models;  an  appeal  hardly  necessary  to 
one  who  has  read  them,  so  plain  is  his  desire  to  imi- 
tate the  greatest  of  his  masters.  The  sonnets  of  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  however,  have  little  merit,  ex- 
cept in  their  careful  versification,  and  were  soon  for- 
gotten.^ 

But  his  principal  works  were  more  in  the  manner 
then  prevalent  at  the  Spanish  court.    Most  of  them 

^  See  the  Letter  to  the  Constable  of  Herrera's  edition  of  Oarcilasso  (Sevilla, 

Portu^(al.  1580,  8vo,  p.  75).     But  all  doubts  are 

«i  Cancionero  General,  1573,  f.  34.  put  at  rest,  and  all  questionn  answered, 

It  was,  of  course,  written  after  1434,  in  the  edition  of  the    Kinias  lueditas 

that  being  the  year  Villena  died.  de  Don  Ifkigo  Loi>ez  de  Mendoza,**  pub- 

^  Fa  her,  Floivsta  ut  mip.  lished  at  Paris,  by  Ochoa  (1844,  8vo), 

**  Sanchez,  Po4'sws  Anteriores,  Tom.  and  in  the  more  ample  and  better  edi- 
I.  pp.  XX,  xxi,  xi.  Quintana,  Poesias  tion  of  them  by  Don  J.  Amador  de  li>s 
('astellana.s,  Madrid,  1807,  12mo,  Tom.  Rios  (Madrid,  1852);  wbei^  iu  a  let- 
I.  p.  13.  There  are  imi»erfect  discus-  ter  by  the  Man|uis,  dated  May  4, 1444, 
hiuns  about  the  iiitixKluction  of  sonnets  and  addressed,  with  his  Poems,  to  Doha 
into  Sftanish  |>oetry  in  Argots?  de  Mo-  Violante  de  Pradas,  he  tells  her  express- 
Una's  "  Discurso,"  at  the  end  of  the  ly  that  he  imitated  the  Italian  masters 
"Conde  Lucanor"  (1575,  f.  97),  and  in  in  the  cdm|)osition  of  his  poems. 
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are  in  verse,  and,  like  a  short  poem  to  the  queen, 
several  riddles,  and  a  few  religious  compositions,  are 
full  of  conceits  and  affectation,  and  have  little  value  of 
any  sort.^    Two  or  three,  however,  are  of  consequence. 

One  called  "  The  Complaint  of  Love,"  and  re- 
*  338   ferring  apparently  *  to  the  story  of  Macias,  is 

written  with  fluency  and  sweetness,  and  is 
curious  a*s  containing  lines  in  Galician,  which,  with 
other  similar  verses  and  his  letter  to  the  Constable  of 
Portugjil,  show  that  he  extended  his  thoughts  to  this 
ancient  dialect,  where  are  found  some  of  the  earliest 
intimations  of  Spanish  literature*    Another  poem  at- 
tributed to  him,  which  has  been  called  "The  Ages  of 
the  World,"  is  a  compendium  of  universal  history, 
beginning  at  the  creation  and  coming  down  to  the 
time  of  John  the  Second,  with  a  gross  compliment  to 
whom  it  ends.    It  was  written  in  1426,  and  fills  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  stanzas  of  double  redondlU(i», 
dull  and  prosaic  tliroughout.^    The  third  is  a  moral 
poem,  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  dialogue  between 
Bias  and  Fortune,  setting  forth  the  Stoical  doctrine  of 
the  worthlessness  of  all  outward  good.    It  consists  of 
a  hundred  and  eighty  octave  stanzas  in  the  short 
Spanish  measure,  and  was  written  for  the  consolatiot^ 
of  a  cousin  and  much-loved  friend  of  the  Toledo  faniiKi 


2*  TIh'v  are  fouii<l  in  \\w  Cancionero 
rH  noml  of  157.%  If.  24,  27,  37,  40,  and 

2:M. 

Till*  Mai-r|uis  1ih«1  litth*  ivjrnnl  for 
]M)iml:ir  jMM^try.  Pivuliiij;  uV  ]>oftn'' 
into  tlin-i'  chiss<'s,  -  SiihUuu\  lik<»  that 
of  till'  (Jn^ks  and  IJonians  ;  MidJling^ 
lik<-  tliat  of  tho  Italians  ami  Pro- 
vi'nrals;  and  hni\  —  h«'  drs4TilH'8  the 
lattiT  tlni.s  :  **  in  fimon  son  atpiollos  ijue 
sin  nin;(unt  ord«'n,  ri'«;la,  ni  (wnto 
t.iifii  I'stos  ri'immrfs  v  »'iintaivs  dr  que 
l;i  «;cnt<»  Inixa  v  d«'  srrvil  rondiriou  se 
alr;jiJi."  Procniio  al  ('on«l«',stable,  in 
Siini-lif/,  IWsi'aii  Antniort's,  Tom.  1. 
p.  LIV. 


«  Sanchez,  Poesias  Anteriom,  To"'- 
I.  pp.  148-147. 

^  It  received  its  luune  from  0«'h'*-*i 
who  first  printed  it  in  his  edition 
tht»  Marquis's  Poems  (pp.  J»7-24***  ' 
but  A  major  de  los  KioB»  in  his  K-** 
dios  Robre  lo«  Jndios  de  EKpafta** 
drill,  1848,  8vo,  p.  842),  pves  n«si»!^* 
whifli  induce  him  to  belicTe  it  to 
tlie  work  of  P«Wo  de  Sta.  Maria,  n'- 
will  \ye  notice*!  hereafier.    The  Sef*'"** 
Anmdor,  therefore,  haa  not  inclndeil  '  ^ 
in  his  eilition  of  tlie  mukn  of  the  M*''^ 
<|nis  of  Santillana;  bat  has  trw^*^\ 
and  nMuforued  his  objectiona  to  it 
his  I*refiM»  (pp.  CLXXZll,  aqq.). 
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whose  iiriprilsonment  in  1448,  by  order  of  the  Con- 
stoble,  caused  great  troubles  in  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  final  alienation  of  the  Marquis  from  the 
favorite.^  The  foiath  is  on  the  kindred  subject  of  the 
fall  and  death  of  the  Constable  himself,  in  1453 ;  a 
poem  in  fifty-three  octave  stanzas,  each  of  two  redun' 
dillaSj  containin^j  a  confession  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  victim  on  the  scaffold,  partly  to  the  mul- 
titude and  partly  to  his  priest.^  In  both  of  the  last 
two  poems,  and  especially  in  the  dialogue  between 
Bias  and  Fo»  time,  passages  of  merit  are  foimd,  which 
are  not  only  fluent,  but  strong ;  not  only  terse  and 
pointed,  but  graceful.® 

*But  tho  most  important  of  the  poetical  *339 
works  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  is  one 
approaching  the  form  of  a  drama,  and  called  the 
"Comcdietade  Ponza,"  or  The  Little  Comedy  of  Ponza. 
It  is  founded  on  the  story  of  a  great  sea-fight  on  the 
coa.st  of  Naples,  near  the  island  of  Ponza,  in  1435, 
where  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  and  the 
Infante  Don  Henry  of  Castile,  with  many  noblemen 
and  knights,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Genoese,  — 
disaster  to  Spain,  which  fills  a  large  space  in  the  oi  l 
national  chronicles.*^  The  poem  of  Santillana,  written 
hnmediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  calamity  it 
commemorates,  is  called  a  Comedy,  because  its  conclu- 
sion is  happy,  and  Dante  is  cited  as  authority  for  this 

^  FalK?r,  Floresta,  No.  743.    San-  Icna  bearing  the  same  title  ;  and  the 

chez,  Tom.  I.  p.  xli.    Claros  Varones  **  Intierno  de  los  Eiiamorados,"  which 

d«f  Pulgar,  ed.  177r»,  p.  224.    Croiiica  was  afterwanis  imitated  by  Garci  Sau- 

de  1).  Juan  11**,  Aho  144H,  Cap.  4.  chez  <le  Badajoz.    All  thrtHJ  are  short, 

*  Caneionero  General,  ir)73,  f.  37.  and  of  little  value. 

®  Two  or  three  other  poi'ins  are  given  *^  For  example,  Tr^nica  de  D.  Jnan 

by  Ochoa  :  the  *' Pregunta  de  Nobles,"  el  Segundo,  Afto  1435,  Cap.  9.  Hut, 

&  "^jrt  of  mond  lame  nt  of  th<'  j>oet,  iK'rha)>s,  the  Ix^st  account  to  illuHti":it«* 

tha,  he  eanuot  Hee  and  know  the  great  the  Comedieta  is  in  Bart.  Faeius  »li' 

men  >f  all  times  ;  tin*  *'  Doze  Tmlmjos  Ridnis  Oestis  ab  Alfonso,  etc.,  Lib.  IV 

de  Erioles,"  whii'h  has  sometimes  l>een  Lugduni,  LOttO,  fol. 
confou  ided  with  tiie  prose  work  of  Vil- 
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use  of  the  word.^    But  in  fact  it  is  a  dream  or  vision  , 
and  one  of  the  early  passages  in  the  "  Inferno/'  imi- 
tated at  the  very  opening,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  wliat 
was  in  the  author's  mind  when  he  wrote  it®  The 
Queens  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  and  the  Infante  DoFia 
Caialina,  as  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  un- 
happy battle,  are  the  chief  speakers.    But  Boccaccio 
is  also  a  principal  personage,  though  seemingl}^  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  he  wrote  the  treatise  on  the 
Disasters  of  Princes;  and,  after  being  addressed  very 
solcnmly  in  this  capacity  by  the  three  royal  ladies 
and  by  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  himself,  he  answers 
no  less  solemnly  in  his  native  Italian.    Queen  Leonora 
then  gives  him  an  account  of  the  glories  and  gmndeur 
of  her  house,  accompanied  with  auguries  of  misfortune, 
w^hich  are  hardly  uttered  before  a  letter  comes  announ- 
cing their  fulfilment  in  the  calamities  of  the  battle  of 
Ponza.    The  queen  mother,  after  hearing  the  contents 
of  tliis  letter  quite  through,  falls  as  one  dead.  For- 
tune, in  a  female  form,  richly  attired,  entei-s, 
*  340   and  consoles  *  them  all ;  first  showing  a  magnifi- 
cent perspective  of  past  times,  with  promises 
of  still  greater  glory  to  their  descendants,  and  then 
fairly  presenting  to  them  in  person  the  very  princes 
whose  captivity  had  just  filled  them  with  such  fear 
and  grief.    And  this  ends  the  Comedieta- 

It  fills  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  old  Italian 
octavo  stanzas,  —  such  stunzas  as  are  used  in  the 
"Filostrato''  of  Boccaccio,  —  and  much  of  it  is  written 
in  easy  vcmso.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ancient  learn- 
ing introduced  into  it  awkwardly  and  in  bad  taste  ^ 

jBT 

■''^  In  thi'  l«'tt«T  t(»  Dofla  Violante  de    about  the  battle,  the  MftitmuttTs, 
Pnnhis,  ^\lu•l•^  Iw  says  hft  began  it  im-    aliiiast  the  very  wonis  of  iDantr, 
nu'dinlily  iifnT  thr  i>attl«'.  IWnpwinMO, 

^  SiK'.iking  of  tlu!  dialogue  he  heard         Que  mIo  en  penivlo  dm  woe  pfcw***  • 
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but  there  is  one  passage  in  which  a  description  of 
Fortune  is  skilfully  borrowed  from  the  seventh  canto 
of  the  "  Inferno,"  and  another  in  which  is  a  pleasing 
paraphrase  of  the  BecUus  iUe  of  Horace.®  The  machin- 
ery and  management  of  the  story,  it  is  obvious,  could 
hardly  be  worse  ;  and  yet  when  it  was  written,  and 
perhaps  still  more  when  it  was  declaimed,  as  it  may 
have  been,  before  some  of  the  sufferers  in  the  disaster 
it  records,  it  may  well  have  been  felt  as  an  effective 
description  of  a  very  grave  passage  in  the  history  of 
the  time.    On  this  account,  too,  it  is  still  interesting. 

The  Comedieta,  however,  was  not  the  most  popular, 
if  it  was  the  most  important,  of  the  works  of  San- 
tillana.  That  distinction  belongs  to  a  collection  of 
Proverbs,  which  he  made  at  the  request  of  John  the 
Second,  for  the  education  of  his  son  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  the  Fourth.  It  consists  of  a  hundred  rhymed 
sentences,  each  generally  containing  one  proverb,  and 
so  sometimes  passes  under  the  name  of  jthe  "  Cen- 
tiloquio."  The  proverbs  themselves  are  no  doubt  often 
taken  from  that  unwritten  wisdom  of  the  common 
people,  for  which,  in  this  form,  Spain  has  always  been 
more  famous  than  any  other  country;  but,  in 
the  general  tone  he  has  *  adopted,  and  in  many  *  341 
of  his  separate  instructions,  the  Marquis  is 
rather  indebted  to  King  Solomon  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  had  —  perhaps 
from  their  connection  with  the  service  of  the  heir- 


"  As  a  specimen  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  Comedieta,  I  copy  the  paraphrase 
from  a  manuscript,  better,  I  think, 
than  that  used  by  Ochoa  :  — 

ST.  xn. 

BenditoA  aquello«,  que,  con  el  aQada, 
Siutentan  sus  ridaa  y  biven  contentos, 

Y  de  quando  en  quando  conoMren  inorada, 

Y  sufrpn  plarient^M  lUiviaH  y  viento^. 
Ca  oKtoA  no  temen  Ion  «u*  morimientox, 
Nio  aaben  Uus  cosas  del  tiempo  paHado, 


Nin  de  las  pretentes  k  baoen  ruidado, 
Mln  1m  Tenlderas  do  an  nancimVwtoa. 


ST.  xrn. 

Bendlto«  aqtiellos  que  idfcuen  las  fleru 
Con  las  gnruems  redes  y  canes  ardidoe, 

Y  saben  las  troxas  y  las  delanteias, 

Y  fleren  de  arcos  en  tiempns  deridos. 
Ca  estos  por  sarla  no  son  comorldos, 
Nin  Tana  cobdicia  lc»s  tieno  sub)etos, 
Nin  quieren  tesoros,  ni  sienten  defetos, 
Nin  turba  fortana  bus  libres  sentidos. 
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apparent  —  a  remarkable  success,  to  which  many  old 
manuscripts,  still  extant,  bear  witness.  They  were 
printed,  too,  as  early  as  149C ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  century,  nine  or  ten  editions  of  them  may  be 
reckoned,  generally  encumbered  with  a  learned  com- 
mentiiry  by  Doctor  Pedro  Diaz  of  Toledo.  They  have, 
however,  no  poetical  value,  and  interest  us  only  from 
the  circumstances  attending  their  composition,  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  form  the  oldest  collection  of 
proverbs  made  in  modern  times.^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  fame  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana  was  spread  very  widely.  Juan  de 
Mena  says  that  men  came  from  foreign  countries 
merely  to  see  him;*^  and  the  young  Constable  of 
Portugal  —  the  same  prince  who  afterwards  entered 
uito  the  Catalonian  troubles,  and  claimed  to 
*  342   be  King  of  Aragon  —  formally  *  asked  him  for 


Then*  is  another  colk'ctioti  of  prov- 
erbs iiiadi;  by  the  Miiniuis  of  Santillana, 
first  ])rinte<l  in  IftOS,  that  is  to  Ini  found 
in  Alayans  y  Siscar,  **Ongcnes  de  la 
Ij*.>ngua  Castellana  *'  (Tom.  11.  pp. 
170,  etc.).  They  are,  liowever,  neither 
rhymed  nor  glossed  ;  but  simply  ar- 
rangj^d  in  alpliabetitjal  order,  as  they, 
wen*  gjithei-ed  from  the  lijisof  the  com- 
mon prople,  or,  as  the  collector  says, 
**  fn»ni  tlie  old  women  in  their  chim- 
ney-comers." For  an  account  of  the 
printed  editions  of  the  rhymed  proverbs 
])repared  for  Prince  Heniy,  see  Men- 
di'z,  Typog.  K.sp.,  p.  100,  and  Sanchez, 
Tom.  1.  p.  xxxiv.  The  seventeenth 
proverb,  or  that  on  Pnide!ice,  may  be 
takiMi  as  a  fair  si^cimen  of  the  whole, 
all  being  in  the  same  measun*  and  man- 
ner.   It  is  jis  follows :  — 

Si  fywTv*  fjnxi  eloquento 

Hil'Il  HTi 

Prn)  inn-*  ti'  ronvfiri 
.St  |»rml»'iite. 

QiU'  'I  firuihnU  r.s  obtditnte 
Tixluvi.-i 

A  iiKiril  fllo-ofia 
Y  ^:lr?i«•Ilt^^ 

Twenty  of  the  hiindn-d  proverbs  have  a 
prose  l  ommnitary  by  the  Manpiis  him- 
self ;  but  neither  have  these  the  good 


fortune  to  escape  the  learned  discib^- 
sions  of  the  Toledan  Doctor,  wlio  was 
the  chaphiin  and  religious  friend  of  the 
Maniuis.  A  counieutan'  in  the  haoic 
verse,  employed  by  the  Martfuiis  on 
iiftv-five  of  the  Proverbs,  omitting  lli** 
eighth,  by  Luis  de  Arauda  (see 
Ciia}).  XaI.),  first  printed  at  Gniirt'la 
in  1575,  may  be  found  in  Nipho'i»  <  .i- 
jon  de  Sastre  (1781,  Tom.  V.  pp.  211- 
255)  ;  but  it  is  tedious  and  unpiutiu 
ble. 

The  same  Pero  Diaz,  who  bun^upl 
the  Proverbs  of  the  Marquis  of  Saiiiil- 
lana  with  a  commnutary,  prejan^** 
the  reoucst  of  John  II.,  a  collection  of 
pro  verts  from  Seneca,  which  ^len*  fir^* 
printed  in  1482,  and  aftenranU  "^tvX 
througli  several  inlitions.  (MfuJA 
Tviwg.,  pp.  266  and  197.)  I  haw  one 
of  Seville,  1500  (fol.,  sixty-six  le»^^) 
Tliey  are  about  one  hundred  aud  fiftj 
in  number,  and  the  gloss  with  whii" 
each  is  accorapanitHl  8ei*m8  in  Wj*"' 
taste  and  more  becoming  its  positi*^' 
than  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  rlivn^' 
]>roverbs  of  the  Man^uis. 

In  the  PrpDu^«  to  the  "Corona' 
eion,"  Obras,  Alcala,  1566,  ^ 
260. 
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his  poems,  which  the  Marquis  sent,  with  a  letter 
on  the  poetic  art,  by  way  of  introduction,  written 
between  1448  and  1455,  and  containing  notices  of  such 
Spanish  poets  as  were  his  predecessors  or  contempora- 
ries; a  letter  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important 
single  document  we  now  possess  touching  the  early 
literature  of  Spain.  It  is  one,  too.  which  contrasts 
favorably  with  the  epistle  he  Imnself  received  on  a 
similar  subject,  twenty  years  before,  from  Don  Enrique 
de  Villena,  and  shows  how  much  he  was  in  advance  of 
his  age  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  and  in  a  well-con- 
sidered love  of  letters.^ 

Indeed,  in  all  respects  we  can  see  that  he  was  a 
remarkable  man  ;  one  thoroughly  connected  with  his 
age,  and  strong  in  its  spirit.  His  conduct  in  affairs, 
from  his  youth  upwards,  shows  this.  So  does  the  tone 
of  his  Proverbs,  that  of  his  letter  to  his  imprisoned 
cousin,  and  that  of  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Alvaro  de 
Luna.  He  was  a  poet,  also,  though  not  of  a  high  order ; 
a  man  of  much  reading,  when  reading  was  rare  ;^  and 
a  critic,  who  showed  judgment,  when  judgment  and 
the  art  of  criticism  hardly  went  together.  And,  finally, 
he  was  the  founder  of  an  Italian  and  courtly  school  in 
Spanish  poetry,  one,  on  the  whole,  adverse  to  the 

*  This  important  letter  —  which,  the  Marqnis  Is  made  to  say,  **  Me  veo 

from  tlie  notice  of  it  by  Argote  de  defetiioso  dt»  letras  Latinas,"  and  adds 

Molina  (Xoblczii,  1588,  f.  335),  was  a  that  the  Bishop  of  Burgas  and  Juan  de 

sort  of  acknowle<lged  introtluction  to  Mena  would  have  carried  on  in  Latin 

the  Cancionifro  of  the  Marquis  —  is  thf  discussion  recorded  in  that  tn?atiiie, 

found,  with  learned  notes  to  it,  in  the  instead  of  carrying  it  on  in  Spanish,  if 

first  volume  of  Sanchez.     The  Consta-  he  had  been  able  to  join  them  in  that 

ble  of  Portugal,  to  whom  it  was  ad-  learned  languagi*.     That  the  Marquis 

dn^s.'^d,  died  in  1466.  could  read  I^tin,  however,  is  probable 

•7  I  do  not  aticount  him  learned,  be-  from  his  works,  which  are  full  of  allu- 

caus<'  he  hsid  not  the  accomplishment  sions  to  lAtin  authors,  and  sometimes 

common  to  all  learned  men  of  his  time,  contain  imitations  of  them.    He  him- 

—  that  of  s])eaking  LAtin.    This  ap-  self  alludes  to  his  ignorance  of  Latin 

pear?*  from  the  very  quaint  and  rare  in  a  letter  to  his  son  studving  at  the 

treatis4?  of  the  "Vita  Heata,"  by  Juan  University  of  Salamanca.   Obnu,  1862, 

de    Lui-ena,   his    contem]K)rary  and  p.  482. 
friend,  where  (ed.  1483,  foL,  f.  ii.  b) 
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national  spirit,  and  finally  overcome  by  it,  and  yet  one 
tliat  long  exercised  a  considerable  sway,  and  at  last 
contributed  sonietliing  to  the  materials  which,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  went  to  build  up  and  constitute  the 

proper  literature  of  the  country. 
*  343       *  There  lived,  however,  during  the  reign  of 

John  the  Second,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  court, 
another  poet,  whose  general  influence  at  the  time  was 
less  felt  than  that  of  his  patron,  the  Marquis  de  Santil- 
lana,  but  who  has  since  been  oftemer  mentioned  and 
remembered, — Juan  de  Mena,  sometimes,  but  inappro- 
priately, called  the  Ennius  of  Spanish  poetry.  He  was 
born  in  Cordova,  about  the  year  1411,  the  child  of 
parents  respected,  but  not  noble. ^  He  was  early  left 
an  orphan,  and,  from  the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  of 
his  own  free  choice,  devoted  himself  wholly  to  letters ; 
going  through  a  regular  course  of  studies,  first  at 
Salamanca,  and  afterwards  at*  Rome.  On  his  return 
home  he  became  a  Veintcquatro  of  Cordova,  or  one  of 
the  twenty-four  persons  who  constituted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  ;  but  we  early  find  him  at  court  on  a 
footing  of  familiarity  as  a  poet^  and  we  know  he  was 
soon  afterwards  Ljitin  secretary  to  John  the  Second, 
and  histori()grai)her  of  Castile.®  This  brought  him 
into  relations  with  the  king  and  the  Constable ;  rela- 
tions important  in  themselves,  and  of  which  we  have 
by  accident  a  few  singular  intimations.  The  king,  if 
we  can  trust  the  \Nitness,  was  desirous  to  be  well  re- 
garded in  history;  and,  to  make  sure  of  it,  directed  his 
confidential  physician  to  instruct  his  historiographer, 

^        v\M  matoriulfl  for  tlio  lifo  of  "  Refrano*  de  Henuun  Knfiex.**  Con- 

.Tiiiin  (!<•  Mciia  (tn>  to  W  fduiid  in  soiih*.  cifruiiig  the  place  of  his  birth  thierr  m 

jMMtr  vct-scs  by  FraiK-isco  KoiMcro,  ill  iiis  iiu  doubt.    He  aUndes  to  it  himidf 

*•  Kpit  tMlio  oil  la  Miu'ilf.        Ma<'stro  (TrcHoientaa,  Copla  124)  in  a  way  thai 

llrrnan    Nufirz"   (Salamanca,    1578,  dot's  him  honor. 

12nio,  i>p.  4isr>,  vU'.),  at  the  end  of  the  ^  CibdareaU  BpUt.  XX.,  XXUL 
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from  time  to  time,  how  he  ought  to  treat  different 
parts  of  his  subject.  In  one  letter,  for  instance,  he  is 
told,  with  much  gravity,  "  The  king  is  very  desirous 
of  praise " ;  and  then  follows  a  statement  of  facts,  as 
they  ought  to  be  represented,  in  a  somewhat  delicate 
case  of  the  neglect  of  the  Count  de  Castro  to  obey  the 
royal  commands.^  In  another  letter  he  is  told,  "  The 
king  expects  much  glory  from  you  " ;  a  remark  which 
is  followed  by  another  narrative  of  facts  as  they  should 
be  set  forth.*^  But,  though  Juan  de  Mena  was 
employed  on  this  important  *  work  as  late  as  *  344 
1445,  and  apparently  was  favored  in  it  both  by 
the  king  and  the  Constable,  still  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  part  of  what  he  did  is  preserved  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  the  Second  exactly  as  it  came 
from  his  hands. 

The  chronicler,  however,  who  seems  to  have  been 
happy  in  possessing  a  temperament  proper  for  courtly 
success,  has  left  proofs  enough  of  the  means  by  which 
he  reached  it.  He  was  a  sort  of  poet-laureate  without 
the  title,  writing  verses  on  the  battle  of  Olmedo  in 
1445,  on  the  pacification  between  the  king  and  his 
son  in  1446,  on  the  affair  of  Pefiafiel  in  1449,  and  on 
the  slight  wound  the  Constable  received  at  Palencia 
in  1452 ;  in  all  which,  as  well  as  in  other  and  larger 
poems,  he  shows  a  great  devotion  to  the  reigning 
powers  of  the  state 

He  stood  well,  too,  in  Portugal.  The  Infante  Don 
Pedro  —  a  verse-writer  of  some  name,  who  travelled 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  world — became  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Juan  de  Mena  in  Spain,  and,  on 

*o  CiMareal,  Epist.  XLVII.  IV.,  Madrid,  4to,  1805,  pp.  647-552; 

Ibid.,  Epist.  XLIX.  and  for  those  on  the  Constjible,  sw  his 

*^  For  the  first  verses,  see  Liciniano  Cliroiiicle,  Milano,  1546,  fol.,  f.  60.  h, 

Saez,  Valor  de  las  Mone<las  dc  Enri<iuc  Tit.  95. 
VOL.  I.  26 
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his  return  to  Lisbon,  addressed  a  few  verses  to  him, 
l)ettc'r  than  the  answer  they  called  forth ;  besides 
which,  he  iinit^ited,  with  no  mean  skill,  Mena's  "L;ihy- 
rintli,"  in  a  Spanish  poem  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  stanzas.*^  With  such  connections  and  habits,  with 
a  wit  that  made  him  agreeable  in  personal  inter- 
course,*^ and  with  an  even  good-humor  which  rendered 
him  welcome  to  the  opposite  parties  in  the  kingdom,** 
he  seems  to  have  led  a  contented  life ;  and  at  his 
death,  which  happened  suddenly  in  1456,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  from  his  mule,  the  Marquis  of  San- 

tillana,  always  his  friend  and  patron,  wrote  his 
*345   epitaph,  and  erected  a  *  monument  to  hi» 

memory  in  Torrelaguna,  both  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen.*^ 

The  works  of  Juan  de  Mena  evidently  enjoyed  the 
sunshine  of  courtly  favor  from  their  first  appearance. 
While  still  young,  if  we  can  trust  the  simple-hearted 
letters  that  pass  under  the  name  of  the  royal  physicianj 
they  were  already  the  subject  of  gossip  at  the  palace;*^ 
and  the  collection  of  poetry  by  Baena,  made  for  the 
amusement  of  the  king  and  the  court,  about  1450, 
and  the  one  that  pjisscs  under  the  name  of  Estufiiga, 
contain  abundant  proofs  that  his  favor  was  great  during 


*^  Tho  versus  inscribed  "  Do  Ifaiitc 
Doni  IV'iln),  Fylho  del  R*^y  Doni  Joam, 
em  I^oorde  Joam  de  Mena,"  with  Juan 
i\v  Mrna's  answer,  a  short  rejoinder  ])y 
tlie  Infante,  and  a  conclusion,  arc  in 
\\u'  C'ancioneiro  de  Rresende  (Lisboa, 
IfilO,  lolio,  f.  72.  b.).  See,  also.  Die 
Allen  Lii'derbiieher  der  Portugiesen, 
v<.ii  (\  F.  Hellennann  (Berlin,  1840, 
4t<»,  ]»]».  '27,  64),  and  Mendez,  Typo- 
^i  ipliia  (p.  i:J7,  note).  This  Infante 
l)<)n  Ti-dro  is,  I  sn])iK)se,  the  one  al- 
lu<l«*d  t<»  as  a  great  tmveller  in  Don 
(^lixote  (Part  II.,  end  of  Chap.  23); 
b.it  ri  Uitrrr  and  C'lemencin  give  us  no 
li.L'ht  on  the  matter. 

**  See  the  Dialogue  of  Juan  de  Lu- 


cona,  '*  La  Vita  Beata,**  pawm,  in 
which  Juan  de  Mena  is  one  of  the 
princiiMil  speakers. 

He  stood  well  with  the  king  snl 
the  Infantes,  with  the  Constable,  with 
tlu;  Man^uis  of  Santillana,  etc. 

♦«  Ant.  Ponz,  Viage  de  Espafia,  Mi- 
drid.  1787,  12mo,  Tom.  X.  p.  38.  Clr 
nienein,  note  to  Don  Qaixotc,  Parte  II. 
c.  44,  Tom.  V.  p.  879. 

♦7  Cibdareal,  Epist.  XX.  No  \t» 
than  twelve  of  the  hundred  and  five 
letters  of  the  oonrtly  leech  are  addres«d 
to  the  poet,  showing  if  they  an?  ^no* 
ine,  how  much  favor  Juan  de  Mens  en- 
joyed. 
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his  life  ;  for  as  many  of  his  verses  as  could  be  found 
seem  to  have  been  put  into  each  of  them.  But 
though  this  circumstance,  and  that  of  their  appearance 
before  the  end  of  the  century  in  two  or  three  of  the 
very  earliest  printed  collections  of  poetry,  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  enjoyed,  from  the  first,  a  sort  of 
fashionable  success,  still  it  can  hardly  be  said  they 
were  at  any  time  really  popular.  Two  or  three  of  his 
shorter  effusions,  indeed,  like  the  verses  addressed  to 
his  lady  to  show  her  how  formidable  she  is  in  every 
way,  and  those  on  a  vicious  mule  he  had  bought  from 
a  friar,  have  a  spirit  that  would  make  them  amusing 
anywhere.*^  But  most  of  his  minor  poems,  of  which 
about  twenty  may  be  found  scattered  in  rare  books,** 
belong  only  to  the  style  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lived,  and,  from  their  affectation,  conceits,  and  obscure 
allusions,  can  have  had  little  value,  even  when  they 
were  first  circulated,  except  for  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  or  for  the  narrow  circle  in  which 
those  persons  moved. 

*His  poem  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  in  *346 
nearly  eight  hundred  short  verses,  divided  into 
double  redondillas^  is  a  work  of  graver  pretensions. 
But  it  is  a  dull  allegory,  full  of  pedantry  and  meta- 
physical fancies  on  the  subject  of  a  war  between 
Reason  and  the  Will  of  Man.  Notwithstanding  its 
length,  however,  it  was  left  unfinished  ;  and  a  certain 
knight,  named  Ger6nimo  de  Olivares,  added  four  hun- 
dred more  verses  to  it,  in  order  to  bring  the  discussion 

The  last,  wliich  is  not  without  sought  in  the  old  editions  of  his  own 

humor,  is  twice  alluded  to  in  Cilxla-  works.    For  example,  in  the  valuable 

real,   namely,    Epist.    XXXI II.   and  folio  one  of  1534, — in  which  the  "Tre- 

XXXVI.,  an<l  should  seem  to  have  been  strientas"  and  the  **  Coronacion  "  form 

like<l  at  coui-t  and  by  the  king.  separate  publications,  with  8e[>arate  ti- 


are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  old  Can-  followed  by  a  few  of  tlie  author's  short 
cioneros  Geuerales ;  but  some  must  be  i)oems. 


The  minor  i>oems  of  Juan  de  Mena  tie 


and  colophons,  —  each  is 
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to  what  lie  conceived  a  suitable  conclusion.  Both 
parts,  liovvever,  are  as  tedious  as  the  theolog}^  of  the 
age  ( ould  make  them.^ 

His  Coronation  "  is  better,  and  fills  about  five  hun- 
dred lines,  arranged  in  double  quiutilias.  Its  name 
comes  from  its  subject,  Avliich  is  an  imaginary  journey 
of  Juan  de  Mena  to  Mount  Parnassus,  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  coronation  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  both 
as  a  poet  and  a  hero,  by  the  Muses  and  the  Virtues. 
It  is,  therefore,  strictly  a  poem  in  honor  of  his  great 
patron  ;  and  being  such,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  it 
should  be  written  in  a  light  and  almost  satirical  vein. 
At  the  opening,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  parody  on  the  "  Divina  Commedia"; 
for  it  1)0";ins  with  the  wanderino^s  of  the  author  in  an 
obs(»ure  wood,  after  which  he  passes  through  regions 
of  misery,  where  he  beholds  the  punishments  of  the 
dead ;  visits  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  where  he  sees 
the  great  of  former  ages ;  and,  at  last,  comes  to  Mount 
Parnassus,  where  he  is  present  at  a  sort  of  apotheosis 
of  the  yet  living  object  of  his  reverence  and  admira- 
tion. The  versification  of  the  poem  is  easy,  and  some 
passages  in  it  are  amusing;  but>  in  general,  it  is 
rendered  dull  by  unprofitable  learning.  Tlie  best  por- 
tions are  those  merely  descriptive. 

But  whether  Juan  de  Mena,  in  his  "Coronation,"  in- 
tended deliberat<}ly  to  be  the  parodist  of  Dante 
^^347   or  not,  it*  is  quite  plain  that  in  his  principal 

fi'  Til'-  M«l«liti(»ii  of  0'ivan»s  is  to  Ikj  Guillen,  — a  considerable  amount  of 

fiMiinl  ill  tln"  j'Mitirm  of  ]r>r»2,  snnl  in  wlio.s<»  jKH'tn',  in  the  fashion  of  thf 

s.-M-nil  <itln  r  i  ditions  of  .Tuiui  di'  Mf-  tinu',  is  stift  to  be  found  in  MS.  at 

iia'.s  wnrks.    Aiiotlicr  uiMitiiui,  nlMuit  Scvilli*,  ti8  I  ]i*am  from  a  note  to  the 

time  tiiiM-s  loii^n-r  and  no  lii-ttor,  by  S]ianiish  translation  of  this  work,  Toni. 

(;«<Tii(/  M:iiii-i(|nt\  is  in  tho  nlition  of  I.  ])p.  551-553.    This  Pedro  Ouillcn 

1 :in<l  tin- 11'  is  \vt  a  thii«l  —  vi»ry  wus  futher  of  Don  Diego  Guillen 

short       by  a  clis4  i|»l<',   as  h<?  calls  Avila,  who  wrote  the  Bxneyirko  on 

binisrir,   ot  Juan  do  Mena  and  the  Queen  Isabella,  referrvd  to  in  note  57* 

Marijuiii  of  Santillanu,  —  one  Pinlro  at  the  end  of  tlus  chapter. 
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work,  called  "  The  Labyrinth/'  he  became  Dante's 
serious  imitator.  This  long  poem  —  which  he  seems 
to  have  begun  very  early,  and  which,  though  he  oc- 
cupied himself  much  with  its  composition,  he  left  un- 
finished at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death — consists  of 
about  twenty-five  hundred  lines,  divided  into  stanzas ; 
each  stanza  being  composed  of  two  reiondillas  in  those 
long  lines  which  were  then  called  "  versos  de  arte 
mayor,"  or  verses  of  higher  art,  because  they  were 
supposed  to  demand  a  greater  degree  of  skill  than  the 
shorter  verses  used  in  the  old  national  measures.^ 
The  poem  itself  is  sometimes  called  "  The  Labyrinth," 
probably  from  the  intricacy  of  its  plan,  and  sometimes 
"  The  Three  Hundred,"  because  that  was  originally 
the  number  of  its  coplas  or  stanzas.  Its  purpose  is 
nothing  less  than  to  teach^  by  vision  and  allegory, 
whatever  relates  to  the  duties  or  the  destiny  of  man ; 
and  the  rules  by  which  its  author  was  governed  in  its 
composition  are  evidently  gathered  from  the  example 
of  Dante  in  his  "  Divina  Commedia,"  and  from  Dante's 
precepts  in  his  treatise  "  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia." 

After  the  dedication  of  the  Labyrinth  to  John  the 
Second  and  some  other  preparatory  and  formal  part^, 
the  poem  opens  with  the  author's  wanderings  in  a 
wood,  like  Dante,  exposed  to  beasts  of  prey.  While 
there,  he  is  met  by  Providence,  who  comes  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  offers  to  lead  him, 
by  a  sure  path,  through  the  dangers  that  beset  him, 
and  to  explain,  as  far  as  they  are  palpable  to  human 
understanding,"  the  dark  mysteries  of  life  that  oppress 

'  i  See  Renjifo,  Arte  Poetica,  ed.  endeca«ilabo,"  which  was  used  by  the 

1727,  p.  82.    T\\o  vevios       nrh'  7)in-  Marquis  of  Santillana  in  his  soniiots, 

y<w  were  regularly  of  twelve  syllables,  was  subsequently  much  favored.  Var- 

as  those  of  crfe  uicnnr  were  of  eight,  gas  y  Ponce,  Declamacion,  1793,  pp. 

The  eleven-syllable  Hues,  or,  as  Cueva  62,  sqq. 
calls  this  form  of  verse,  •  •  el  grande 
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his  spirit.  Tliis  promise  she  fulfils  by  carrying  him  to^ — » 
Avhat  she  calls  the  spherical  centre  of  the  five  zones  ; 

or,  in  other  words,  to  a  point  where  the  poet  is  sup  ^ 

posed  to  see  at  once  all  the  countries  and  nations  of 
thi*  earth.  There  she  shows  him  three  vast  mysticuLMT  1 
wheels,  —  the  wheels  of  Destiny,  —  two  representing^si^ 
tlie  past  and  tile  future,  in  constant  rest,  and  the  thinl-K^J 
representing  the  present,  in  constant  motion.  Ejich^zn 
contains  its  appropriate  portion  of  the  human  race,^  ^, 

and  through  each  are  extended  the  seven  circles===^* 
*348   of  the  seven  planetary  influences  that  *  govern 

the  fates  of  mortal  men ;  the  characters  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  are  explained  to  the  poet 
by  his  divine  guide,  as  their  shadows  rise  before  him^m 
in  these  mysterious  circles. 

From  this  point,  therefore,  the  poem  becomes  a  con  • 

fused  gallery  of  mythological  and  historical  portraits-- 
arranged,  as  in  the  "  Paradiso  "  of  Dante,  according  tcc^::^ 
the  order  of  the  seven  planet^.^^    They  have  generallv—^' 
little  merit,  and  are  often  shadowed  forth  very  indis— 
tinctly.     The  best  sketches  are  those  of  per8onagef-==- 
who  lived  in  the  poet's  own  time  or  country;  somc::^ 
drawn  with  courtly  flattery,  like  the  king's  and  tht 
Constable's;  others  with  more  truth,  as  well  as  more 
skill,  like  those  of  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  Juan 
MiM'Io,  and  the  young  Diivalos,  whose  premature  fat^ 
is  riM'orded  in  a  few  lines  of  unwonted  power  and  ten — ' 
derness.^ 

^1  Tlu^  antlior  of  tho  "Dialopjo  do  Ins  Juan  de  Mena  hat  alwav*  stoot^ 

L»  iii,ni<is  "  <M(iy!ins  y  Sisoar,  On'^'iirs,     well  with  his  conntrymen,  if  he 


Toiii.  II.  ]).  14S)  (M)iiipluino<l  (»f  tli«'  not  Wn  aliaolutelv  popular.  Vci 

fn'<|ii«  iit  ohscuritii's  in  Juan  dt*  M«Mia'.s  by  him  ap]i(>ared,  dunng  his  lifetime. 

])n.  tn  .  tlir  ■<']itnri<'s  a^'i),  — a  fault  in  thi;  Cancionen>  of  Baena,  ami  immr- 

niail'  ;ilaiii(lantly  ap^rnvnt  in  the  vlah-  diat^ly  aftcna'ards  in  the  Chronielf  of 

MVAt-  .  siil.niatious  of  liis  dark  jmssagi's  the  Constable.    Othen  are  in  thr  ool- 

h\  tli.  two  oMrst  ;nid  most  It-anied  of  lection  of  poems  almuly  notioetl,  print- 

hi.>  (-t»iiiincnta:ui>.  ed  at  Saragossa  in         and  in  anothrt 
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The  story  told  most  in  detail  is  that  of  the  Count 
de  Nieblxi,  who,  in  1436,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
sacrificed  his  own  life  in  a  noble  attempt  to  save  that 
of  one  of  his  dependants ;  the  boat  in  which  the  Count 
might  have  been  rescued  being  too  small  to  save  the 
whole  of  the  party,  who  thus  all  perished  together  in 
a  flood-tide.  This  disastrous  event,  and  especially  the 
self-devotion  of  Niebla,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
nobles  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  that  moment  employed 
on  a  daring  expedition  against  the  Moors,  are 
recorded  in  the  *  chronicles  of  the  age,  and  *  349 
introduced  by  Juan  de  Mena  in  the  following 
characteristic  stanzas:^ — 

And  he  who  seems  to  sit  npon  that  hark, 
Invested  hy  the  cruel  waves,  that  wait 
And  welter  round  him  to  prepare  his  fate,  — 

His  and  his  bold  companions',  in  their  dark 

And  watery  abyss  ;  —  that  stately  form 
Is  Count  Niebla' s,  he  whose  honored  name, 
More  brave  than  fortunate,  has  given  to  fame 

The  very  tide  that  drank  his  life-blood  warm. 

And  they  that  eagerly  around  him  press. 
Though  men  of  noble  mark  and  bold  emprise, 
Grow  pale  and  dim  as  his  full  glories  rise, 

Showing  their  own  peculiar  honors  less. 


collection  of  the  same  period,  but 
without  date.  They  are  in  all  the 
old  Cancioneros  GeneraleR,  and  in  a 
succession  of  8ei)arate  editions,  from 
1496  to  our  own  times.  And,  be- 
8id»rs  all  this,  the  learned  Heman 
Nuftez  de  Guzman  printed  such  a  com- 
mentary on  them  in  1499  as  could 
hardly  have  b<»eii  expected  from  a 
laborer  on  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glott,  and  the  still  more  learned  Fran- 
chuio  Sanchez  de  las  Brozas,  commonly 
called  El  Brocense,  printi-d  another 
shorter  and  better,  in  a  very  neat  and 
small  volume,  in  1682 ;  one  or  the 
other  of  which  accompanies  the  poems 
for  their  elucidation  in  nearly  every 
wlition  since. 
"  Cronica  de  D.  Juan  el  Segundo, 


Alio  1436,  c.  8.     Mena,  Trescientas, 

Cop.  160-162. 

Aonel  que  «ni  la  barca  parere  wnUdo, 
Voftido,  «n  enodto  de  laa  braTU  otidu. 
En  Mgvas  cnieuM,  ja  maa  qne  no  hondaa. 

Con  mucha  gran  gente  en  la  mar  anegado, 

Eb  el  valiente,  no  bien  Ibrtunado, 
MuT  Tirtuoeo,  perlnclito  Conde 
De  Niebla,  qoe  todoe  mbein  bien  adonde 

D16  fin  al  dla  del  euno  hadado. 

T  loe  qne  lo  eercan  per  el  demdor, 
Puento  nue  ftieawn  magnlflcoii  hombrei, 
Loi  tituloa  todoe  de  todoe  eoii  nombrei. 

El  nombre  leu  oubre  de  aqnel  im  Mcior  ; 

Que  todoe  loe  heehoe  qoe  eon  de  Talor 
Para  ne  montrar  par  «i  eada  nno, 
Qoando  ae  Jnntan  y  van  de  conrano, 

Plerden  el  nombre  delante  el  mayor. 

Arlanm,  PisneTga,  y  ann  Carrion, 
OoMn  de  nombre  de  rioe ;  empero 
Deapnee  de  Jnntadoa  llamamoa  lot  Doero ; 

Haoemoa  de  muchoa  ana  reJaoon. 
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Thus  Carrion  or  Arlanza,  sole  and  free. 
Bears,  like  Pisuerga,  each  its  several  name, 
And  triumphH  in  its  undivided  fame, 

As  a  fair,  graceful  stream.    But  when  the  three 

Are  joined  in  one,  each  yields  its  separate  right. 

And  their  accumulated  headlong  course 

We  call  Duero.    Thus  might  these  enforoe 
Each  his  own  claim  to  stand  the  noblest  knight. 

If  brave  Niebla  came  not  with  his  blare 

Of  glory  to  eclipse  their  humbler  praise. 

Too  much  honor  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  such  poctrj", 
but  there  is  little  in  Juan  de  Mena's  works  equal  to 
this  specimen,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
free  from  the  pedantry  and  conceits  that  disfigure  most 
of  his  writings. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  Labyrinth  received 
great  admiration  from  the  court  of  John  the  Second, 

and,  above  all,  from  the  king  himself,  whose 
*350   physician,  we  are  told,  •wrote  to  the  poet: 

"  Your  polished  and  erudite  work,  called  *  The 
Second  Order  of  Mercury,'  hath  much  pleased  his 
Majesty,  who  carries  it  with  him  when  he  journeys 
about,  or  goes  a-hunting."  "  And  again :  "  The  end 
of  the  '  third  circle '  pleased  the  king  much.  I  read  it 
to  his  Majesty,  who  keeps  it  on  his  table  with  his 
prayer-book,  and  takes  it  up  often.""  Indeed,  the 
whole  poem  was,  it  seems,  submitted  to  the  king,  piece 
by  piece,  as  it  was  composed ;  and  we  are  told  that^  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  it  received  a  royal  correction, 
which  still  stands  unaltered.**  His  Majesty  even  ad- 
vised tlint  it  should  be  extended  from  three  hundred 
stanzas  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  though  for  no 
bettor  reason  than  to  make  their  number  correspond 
exactly  with  that  of  the  days  in  the  year;  and  the 

M  OilHlareal,  Epist.  XX.  Ibid.,  Epift  XX. 

»  Ibid.,  Epist.  XLIX 
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twenty-four  stanzas  commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  it 
are  supposed  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  fulfil  the 
monarch's  command.  But,  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
nobody  now  wishes  the  poem  to  be  longer  than  it  is.^^ 


^  They  first  appeared  in  1517,  and 
are  printed  separately  in  the  Cancionero 
Oenenil  of  1673  ;  but  do  not  ap{)ear  at 
all  in  the  etUtion  of  the  Works  of  the 
ytwt  in  1566,  and  were  not  commented 
u}»on  by  He  man  Nufie^.  It  is,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  they  were  really  writ- 
ten by  Juan  de  Men  a.  If  they  were, 
they  must  probably  have  been  produced 
after  the  king's  death,  for  they  are  far 
from  being  flattering  to  him.  On  this 
account  I  am  disj>osed  to  think  they 
are  not  genuine  ;  for  the  poet  seems  to 
have  jKjrmitted  his  great  eulogies  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Constable  to  stand  after 
the  death  of  both  of  them. 

Juan  de  Mena  also  translated  into 
afTecte^l  prose,  full  of  Latinisms,  a  para- 
phrase, by  Ausonius,  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, of  a  part  of  the  Iliad,  which  was 
published  m  4to,  at  Valladolid,  1519, 
in  about  ff.  47.  Gayangos,  Spanish 
translation  of  this  History,  Tom.  I. 
p.  547. 

As  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  has 
well  observed,  in  the  translation  just 
referred  to  (Tom.  II.  p.  458),  traces  of 
the  school  of  Juan  ae  Mena  can  be 
found  as  low  as  the  sixteenth  century. 
Some  of  these  I  shall  notice  hereafter, 
Mich  as  the  second  and  third  parts  of 


Lebrixa's  "  Triaca  del  Alma,"  1616; 
Juan  de  Padilla's  *'Ketablo  and  Triun- 
fos,"  1518,  and,  the  most  extravagant 
of  them  all,  Tanco  de  Frexenal's  poems 
on  Charles  V.  in  1647.  But  two  or 
three,  suggested  by  Don  Paaeoal,  nther 
belong  here.  They  are  (1)  Uernan  Vaz- 
quez de  Tapia,  who,  in  1497,  published, 
in  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  coplas,  like 
Juan  de  Mena's,  an  account  of  the  Fi- 
estas that  were  held  at  Santander  and 
elsewhere,  on  the  arrival  of  Mai^ret 
of  Flanders,  daughter  of  the  Emper- 
or Maximilian.  (2.)  Diego  Guillen  de 
Avila,  whose  Paneairico  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella, and  a  somewhat  similar  poem  on 
the  well-known  Alonso  Carillo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  were  published  at 
Rome,  in  1500,  where  their  author 
lived.  And  (3)  Alfonso  Fernandez, 
who  wrote  a  long  chronicling  poem  in 
honor  of  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova*  and  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  entitled  Partenopea, 

Sublished  at  Rome  in  1516,  after  the 
eath  of  its  author,  who  spent  there 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Bat  neither 
of  these  poems  has  any  value,  I  think, 
except  to  mark  the  stmggle  that  was 
going  on  to  maintain  the  old  style  of 
poetiy  in  coplas  de  arU  mayor  alter  the 
maimer  of  Juan  de  Mena. 


!  •  \,  t\vovig'^     „,,T)rcT»**^J         \iaA      ,  „a  been 
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but  had  become  a  courtly  fashion.  Style,  therefore, 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  and 
the  choice  of  words,  as  the  first  step  towards  elevating 
and  improving  it,  was  attempted  by  those  who 
wished  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  *  highest  class,  *  352 
that  then  gave  its  tone  alike  to  letters  and  to 
manners.  But  a  serious  obstacle  was  at  once  found  to 
such  a  choice  of  phraseology  as  was  demanded.  The 
language  of  Castile  had,  from  the  first,  been  dignified 
and  picturesque,  but  it  had  never  been  rich.  Juan  de 
Mena,  therefore,  looked  round  to  see  how  he  could 
enhirge  his  poetical  vocabulary  ;  and  if  he  had  adopted 
means  more  discreet,  or  shown  more  judgment  in  the 
use  of  those  to  which  he  resorted,  he  might  almost 
have  modelled  the  Spanish  into  such  forms  as  he 
chose. 

As  it  was,  he  rendered  it  good  service.  He  took 
boldly  such  words  as  he  thought  suitable  to  his  purpose 
wherever  he  found  them ;  chiefly  from  the  Liitin,  but 
sometimes  from  other  languages.^  Unhappily,  he  exer- 
cised no  proper  skill  in  the  selection.  Some  of  the 
many  lie  adopted  were  low  and  trivial,  and  his  example 
failed  to  give  them  dignity;  others  were  not  better  than 


^  Thus  A*,  Valencian  or  Provencal  for 
hijit,  in  the  *' Tivsrii-ntiw,"  Copla  37, 
and  trinqurte  U)t  formiil,  in  Copla  165, 
may  serve  tis  8{>i'cinien.s.  Loi)e  dc  Vega 
(Olniis  Siu'ltas,  Tom.  IV.  p.  474)  coni- 
plain.s  of  Juan  de  Mcna's  Latinisnis, 
whi»  h  are,  in^ieed,  very  awkward  an<l 
abundant,  and  cites  the  following 
line  :  — 

El  amor  e«  flcto,  raniloco,  pigro 

I  do  not  rein»'nilM»r  it  ;  but  it  i.s  as  Iwid 
as  some  of  the  worst  verses  of  the  same 
8f)rt  for  which  K'onsanl  lias  Iwen  ridi- 
culed. It  should  l>e  observed,  how- 
eviT,  that,  in  the  earli«*st  ix*rio<ls  of 
th«*  ("jistilian  laufjua^re,  thert^  was  a 
gr«*at<T  eruinection  with  the  FnMU'h 
than  there  was  in  the  time  of  Juan  de 


Mena.  Thus,  in  the  "Poem  of  the 
C'iil,"  we  have  our  for  heart,  ticatti  for 
heiid,  etc.  ;  in  Bi*rceo,  we  have  aaem- 
blar,  ti)  vieet ;  sopear,  to  sup,  etc.  (See 
Don  Quixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  1835, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  66.)  If,  therefore,  we 
find  a  few  French  words  in  Juan  de 
Mena  that  are  no  longer  used,  like  sage, 
which  he  makes  a  dissyllable  guttural 
to  rhyme  with  vicufc  in  Copla  107,  we 
may  presume  he  found  them  already  in 
the  language*,  from  which  they  have 
since  lM*en  droppi'd.  Hut  Juan  de 
Mena  wa.s,  in  all  n»«pect9,  too  bold  ; 
an<l,  as  the  learned  Samiiento  says  of 
him  in  a  manuscript  which  I  ]>os.sess, 
"Many  of  his  worda  are  not  at  all  Cas- 
tilian,  and  were  never  used  either  be- 
fore his  time  or  after  it." 
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those  for  which  they  were  substituted,  and  so  were  not 
afterwards  used  ;  and  yet  others  were  quite  too  foreign 
in  tlioir  structure  and  sound  to  strike  root  where  they 
should  never  have  been  transplanted  Much,  there- 
fore, of  what  Juan  de  Mena  did  in  this  respect  wa,s 
imsucccssful.  But  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  language 
of  Si)anish  poetry  was  strengthened  and  its  versifica- 
tion ennobled  by  his  efforts,  and  that  the  example  he 
set,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  Lucena,  Diego  de  San  Pedro, 
Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajos,  the  Manriques,  and 
*  353  otliers,  laid  the  true  foundations  *for  the  greater 
and  more  judicious  enlargement  of  the  whole 
Castilian  vocabulary  in  the  age  that  followed. 

Another  poet,  who,  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Sec- 
ond, enjoyed  a  reputation  which  has  faded  away  much 
more  than  that  of  Juan  de  Mena,  is  Alfonso  Alvarez 
de  Villasandino,  sometimes  called  De  lUescas.  His 
earliest  vei'ses  seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  time 
of  Henry  11. ;  but  others  fall  within  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Tliird  and  John  the  Second.  A  few  of  them 
arc  addressed  to  this  last  monarch,  and  many  more  to 
his  queen,  to  the  Constable,  to  the  Infante  Don  Fenli- 
nand,  afterwards  King  of  Aragon,  and  to  other  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  time.  From  different  part« 
of  them,  we  learn  that  their  author  was  a  soldier  and 
a  courtier;  that  he  was  married  twice,  and  repented 
heartily  of  his  second  match ;  and  that  he  was  gener- 
ally poor,  and  often  sent  bold  solicitations  to  every- 
body, fiom  the  king  downwards,  asking  for  places,  for 
money,  and  even  for  clothes. 

As  a  poet,  his  merits  are  small.  He  speaks  of 
Dante,  1)ut  gives  no  proof  of  familiarity  with  Italian 
literature.  In  fact,  his  verses  are  rather  in  the  Pro- 
vencal forms,  though  their  courtly  tone  and  personal 
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claims  predominate  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
anything  else  from  being  distinctly  heard.  Puns,  con- 
ceits, and  quibbles,  to  please  the  taste  of  his  great 
friends,  are  intruded  everywhere ;  yet  perhaps  he 
gained  his  chief  favor  by  his  versification,  which  is 
sometimes  uncommonly  easy  and  flowing,  and  by  his 
rhymes,  which  are  singularly  abundant,  and  almost 
uniformly  exact.^ 

At  any  rate,  he  was  much  regarded  by  his  contem- 
poraries. The  Marquis  of  Santillana  speaks  of  him  as 
one  of  the  leading  poets  of  his  age,  and  says  that 
he  wrote  a  great  number  of  songs  and  other 
short  poems,  or  decireSy  *  which  were  well  liked  *  354 
and  widely  spread.^  It  is  not  remarkable,  there- 
fore, when  Baena,  for  the  amusement  of  John  the 
Second  and  his  court,  made  the  collection  of  poetry 
which  now  passes  under  his  name,  that  he  filled  much 
of  it  with  vei-ses  by  Villasandino,  who  is  declared  by 
the  courtly  scribe  to  be  "  the  light,  and  mirror,  and 
crown,  and  monarch,  of  all  the  poets  that,  till  that 
time,  had  lived  in  Spain."  But  the  poems  Baena 
admired  are  almost  all  of  them  so  short  and  so  per- 
sonal, that  they  were  soon  forgotten,  with  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  them  birth.  Several  are  curious, 
because  they  were  written  to  be  used  by  persons  of 
distinction  in  the  state,  such  as  the  Adelantado  Man- 
rique,  the  Count  de  Buelna,  and  the  Great  Constable, 
all  of  whom  were  among  Villasandino's  admirers,  and 

'  Accounts  of  Villasandino  arc  found  number  is,  I  tbink,  two  hundred  and 

in  Antonio,  Ilih.  Virtus,  oil.  IJayer,  Tom.  forty-tbree.    The  best  account  of  him 

II.  p.  341  ;  and  Suncliez,  Toesias  An-  is  in  the  notes  to  that  Cancionero  (pp. 

teriores,  Tom.  I.  j)p.  200,  etc.    Some  640,  wjq.),  where  are  at^ied  a  few  more 

of  his  jKx^ms  are  in  the  Aimdemy's  edi-  of  his  i)oem8 ;  the  limits  within  which 

tion  of  tlie  (.'lironich's  of  Ayala,  Tom.  all  his  known  works  were  written  being, 

11.  pp.  604,  615,  621,  626,  646;  but  ai'cording  to  the  estimate  there  made, 

the  moRs  of  his  works  is  to  be  found  in  1374  and  1423. 

the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  1851.    Their  '  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  p.  Iz. 
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employed  him  to  write  verses  which  passed  afterwards 
under  their  own  names.  Of  one  short  poenij  a  Ilymn 
to  the  Madonna,  the  author  himself  thought  so  well, 
that  he  often  said  it  would  surely  clear  him,  in  the 
other  world,  from  the  power  of  the  Arch-enemy.* 

Francisco  Imperial,  born  in  Genoa,  but  in  fact  a 
Spaniard,  whose  home  was  at  Seville,  is  also  among  the 
poets  who  were  favored  at  this  period,  and  who  be- 
longed to  the  same  artificial  school  with  Villasandino. 
The  principal  of  his  longer  poems  is  on  the  birth  of 
King  John,  in  1405,  and  most  of  the  others  are  on  sub- 
jects connected,  like  this,  with  transient  interests.  One, 
however,  from  its  tone  and  singular  subject,  is  still 
interesting.  It  ls  on  the  fate  of  a  lady,  who,  having 
been  taken  among  the  spoils  of  a  great  victory 
*  355  in  the  far  East,  by  Tamerlane,  *  was  sent  by 
him  as  a  present  to  Henry  the  Third  of  Cjustile; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Genoese  touches  the 
peculiar  misfortune  of  her  condition  with  poetical 
tendeniess.^ 

of  John  II.,  which  deals  often  in  Xht 
coldest  commonplaces,  and  some  of 
which  was  used,  no  doubt,  as  tlu> 
was. 

*  The  notices  of  Francisco  hni»pri.il 
are  in  Sanchez  (Tom.  I.  pp.  L\, 
etc.) ;  in  Ai-gote  de  Molina  h  '^Nohlrzi 
del  Andalunji'*  (1&88,  <f.  244,  2ti<>): 
and  in  his  Discourse  pri*lix<-tl  to  tiif 
**Vida  del  Gran  Tamorlan"  (Madritl. 
1782,  4to,  p.  3).  His  |K>ems  an*  in 
Castro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  296,  301,  etc.,  ami 
in  the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  1851. 
s^M^aks  of  Dante,  and  gives  other  indi- 
cations of  his  knowledge  of  Italian,  Mich 
as  mif;ht  be  expected  from  a  native  of 
Genoa  ;  but  not  one  of  his  ])otrmM  is  in 
the  Italian  manner,  uor  does  he  ^huw 
any  dlspoHition  to  introduce  that  man- 
ner into  Spanish  poetry.  His  allecni- 
inil  ]XM»m  on  the  Seven  Virtues  {>o. 

is  the  ni^arest  approach  to  it ;  Imt, 
though  he  refers  to  Dante  in  it,  ami 
even  cites  him,  the  manner  —  the  fonn 
—  is  not  Italian. 


♦  The  Ilymn  in  question  is  in  Castro, 
Tom.  I.  1).  2t>y  ;  but,  as  a  siwcimen  of 
VillasaiKiino's  ciusiest  manner,  I  prefer 
tin'  following  Vfi-sfS,  which  he  wrote 
for  ("oiuit  IVi-o  Niho»  to  be  given  to  the 
Lady  li<*jitrice,  of  whom,  as  was  noticed 
wIkmi  HiM  ukiiig  of  liis  Chronicle,  the 
Count  Wiw  I'njinioR'd  :  — 

La  quo  ^iolnp^e  obe<ioci 

Mill  ]ioc.T(lo,  M)lo  un  dia 
Nou  so  U>  iiiMubra  de  mi. 
PerUl 

Mi'U  teuipo  en  serrlr 

A  1ft  ({uc  me  fiw  vevir 
CoidoMo  <Icii<iuc  1ft  vl,  etc 

But,  jis  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle 
say^iMiidiid,  17s2,  4to,  p.  223^  **They 
Hii'  vi  i^rs  that  might  1k^  attiibuted  to 
any  other  gallant  or  any  other  lady,  so 
that  it  se«Mii.s  as  if  Villasandino  pre- 
]>ared  sueh  eon). lets  to  be  given  to  the 
iirst  person  that  shoidd  ask  for  them  "  ; 
—  Words  eitiMl  liere,  be.  ause  they  apply 
to  a  great  deal  of  the  i»oetry  of  the  time 
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Of  the  remaining  poets  who  were  more  or  less 
valued  in  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  all.  Most  of  them  are 
now  known  only  to  antiquarian  curiosity.  Of  by  far 
the  greater  part  very  little  remains ;  and  in  most  cases 
it  is  imcertain  whether  the  persons  whose  names  the 
poems  bear  were  their  real  authors  or  not.  Juan 
Alfonso  de  Baena,  the  editor  of  the  collection  in  which 
most  of  them  are  found,  wrote  a  good  deal,®  and  so 
did  Ferrant  Manuel  de  Liando,^  Juan  Rodriguez  del 
Padron,®  Pedro  Velez  de  Guevara,  and  Gerena  and 
Calavera.^  Probably,  however,  nothing  remains 
of  the  inferior  *  authors  more  interesting  than  *  356 
a  Vision  composed  by  Diego  de  Castillo,  the 
chronicler,  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  the  Fifth  of  Ara- 
gon,^^  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Henry 
the  Third  of  Castile,  given  in  the  person  of  the  mon- 


«  Castro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  319  -  330,  etc. 

T  Ferrant  Manuel  de  Lando  is  noted 
as  a  p;i>re  of  John  II.  in  Argote  de  Mo- 
lina's **  Sucesion  de  los  Manueles,"  pre- 
fixed to  the  "  Conde  Lucanor,"  1575  ; 
and  his  poems  are  said  to  have  been 
**agradames  para  aquel  siglo."  Thirty- 
one  of  them  are  in  the  ('ancionero  of 
Baena,  1851.  When  he  died  is  uncer- 
tain, but  he  seems  to  liave  Ix^en  an  old 
man  in  1414.    Baena,  p.  651. 

*  That  is,  if  the  Juan  Rodriguez  del 
Padron,  whose  poems  occur  in  Baena 
(C'ancionero,  p.  50G),  and  in  the  manu- 
script Cancionero  called  Estu&iga's 
(f.  18),  be  the  same,  as  he  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be,  with  the  Juan  Rodri- 
guez del  Padron  of  the  **  Cancionero 
General,"  1573  (ff.  121-124  and  else- 
where).  But  of  this  I  entertain  doubts. 
The  Manjuis  Pidal,  however,  consid- 
ers them  to  l)e  one  ami  the  same 
person  ;  and  a  pleasant  mystification, 
first  published  by  him  in  1839,  of  the 
supjK)s«^-tl  love  adventures  of  liodriguez 
del  Padron,  then  represente<l  by  him  as 
an  Aragonese  nobleman,  with  the  Queen 
of  Henry  IV.,  may  be  found  in  Note 
CCLIII.  to  the  Cancionero  of  Baena. 
But  he  admits,  in  the  same  note,  1851, 


that  Rodriguez  del  Padron,  or  Rodri- 
guez de  la  Camara,  as  he  was  often 
called,  was  not  a  nobleman  of  Aragon, 
attached  to  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  but 
a  Galician,  attached  to  the  person  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Cervantes,  Canlinal 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  in  the  time  of 
John  II.,  with  no  proof  that  he  lived 
into  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  (pieen 
of  Henry  I V.  referred  to  is  the  same  of 
whom  Mariana,  with  a  true  Castilian 
feeling,  thinks  it  becoming  to  record 
(Lib.  XXIII.  c.  5)  that,  having  danced 
with  the  French  ambassador  m  1463, 
on  his  arrival  at  court,  that  personage 
gallantly  vowed  he  would  never  dance 
again.  She  was  very  attractive,  and 
Mariana,  a  little  further  on  (cap.  11), 
tells  as  bad  a  story  of  her  as  tne  one 
the  Marnuis  Pidal  invented. 

»  Sanchez,  Tom.  I.  pp.  199,  207,  208. 
It  is  published  by  Ochoa,  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  inedited  poems 
of  the  Man|uis  of  Santillana,  where  it 
is  followed  by  |)oems  of  Suero  de  Ribera 
(who  occurs  also  in  Baena's  Cancionero, 
and  that  of  Estuftiga),  Juan  de  Duefias 
(who  occurs  in  Estu&iga's),  and  one  or 
two  others  of  no  value,  —  all  of  the  age 
of  John  II. 
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arch  himself,  by  Pero  Ferrus ;  —  poems  which  remind 
us  strongly  of  the  similar  sketches  found  in  the  old 
English    Mirror  for  Magistrates." 

But,  while  verse  was  so  much  cultivated,  prose, 
though  less  regarded  and  not  coming  properly  into 
the  fashionable  literature  of  the  age,  made  some  pro- 
gress. We  turn,  therefore,  now  to  two  writers  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  who 
seem  to  furnish,  with  the  contemporary  chronicles  and 
Qther  similar  works  already  noticed,  the  true  character 
of  the  better  prose  literature  of  their  time. 

The  first  of  them  is  Feman  Gomez  de  Cibdareal, 
who,  if  there  ever  were  such  a  person,  was  the  king's 
physician,  and,  in  some  respects,  his  confidential  and 
familiar  friend.  He  was  bom,  according  to  the  Let- 
ters that  pass  under  his  name,  about  1386,^^  and, 
though  not  of  a  distinguished  family,  had  for  his  god- 
father Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  the  great  chronicler  and 
chancellor  of  Castile.  When  he  was  not  yet  four-and- 
twenty  years  old,  John  the  Second  being  still  a  child, 
Cibdareal  entered  the  royal  service,  and  remained 
attached  to  the  king's  person  till  the  death  of  his 
master,  when  we  lose  sight  of  him  altogether.  During 
this  long  period  of  above  forty  years,  he  maintained  a 
correspondence,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
more  than  once,  with  many  of  the  principal 
*  357  persons  in  the  state :  with  the  king  *  himself 
with  several  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 

"  Tiistro,  Tom.  I.  pp.  310-312.  of  him  beyond  what  we  find  in  the 

^2  Tho  lu  st  life  of  CiiKlaR'ttl  is  pre-  letters  that  paas  under  his  uanie.  The 

fixed  to  his  Ii<^tt(>r8  (Madrid,  ed.  1775,  Noticia  prenxed  to  the  edition  referred 

4to).    Bui  his  birth  is  there  idaml  to  was  —  as  we  are  told  in  the  Prefirt 

alxMit  loSvS,  thoii^'h  he  himself  (Kn.  to  the  Chronicle  of  Alvaro  de  Luna 

10r>)  says  he  was  sixty-ei^lit  years  old  (Madrid,  1784,   4to)  —  prepttod  hj 

in  14o4,  which  ^ves  *1386  as  the  true  Llagono  Amimla. 
date.   But  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
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and  with  a  considerable  number  of  noblemen  and  men 
of  letters,  among  the  last  of  whom  were  Alfonso  de 
Cartagena  and  Juan  de  Mena.  A  part  of  this  corre- 
spondence, amounting  to  one  hundred  and  five  letters, 
written  between  1425  and  1454,  has  been  published,  in 
two  editions ;  the  first  claiming  to  be  of  1499,  and  the 
la^t  prepared  in  1775,  with  some  care,  by  Amirola,  the 
Secretary  of  Hhe  Spanish  Academy  of  History.  Most 
of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  honest  physician  and 
courtier  in  these  letters  are  still  interesting ;  and  some 
of  them,  like  the  death  of  the  Constable,  which  he 
describes  minutely  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  are 
important,  if  they  can  be  trusted  as  genuine.  In 
almost  all  he  wrote,  he  shows  the  good-nakire  and 
good  sense  which  preserved  for  him  the  favor  of  lead- 
ing persons  in  the  opposite  factions  of  the  time,  and 
which,  though  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Consta- 
ble, yet  prevented  him  from  being  blind  to  that  great 
man's  faults,  or  becoming  involved  in  his  fate.  The 
tone  of  the  correspondence  is  simple  and  natural, 
always  quite  Castilian,  and  sometimes  very  amusing ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  is  repeating  court  gossip  to 
the  Grand  Justiciary  of  Castile,  or  telling  stories  to 
Juan  de  Mena.  But  a  very  interesting  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Orense,  containing  an  account  of  John  the 
Second's  death,  will  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of  its 
author's  general  spirit  and  manner,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  exhibit  somewhat  of  his  personal  character. 

."I  foresee  very  plainly,"  he  says  to  the  Bishop, 
"that  you  will  read  with  tears  this  letter,  which  I 
write  to  you  in  anguish.  We  are  both  become  or- 
phans ;  and  so  ha^  all  Spain.  For  the  good  and  noble 
and  just  King  John,  oiu*  sovereign  lord,  is  dead. 
And  I,  miserable  man  that  I  am,  —  who  was  not  yet 
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twenty-four  years  old  when  I  entered  his  service  with 
the  Bachelor  Arrevalo,  and  have,  till  I  am  now  sixty- 
eight,  lived  in  his  palace,  or,  I  might  almost  say,  in  his 
bedchamber  and  next  his  bed,  always  in  his  confidence, 
and  yet  never  thinking  of  myself,  —  I  should  now 

havQ  but  a  poor  pension  of  thirty  thousand 
*  358   maravedi's  for  my  long  *  service,  if,  just  at  his 

death,  he  had  not  ordered  the  government  of 
Cibdareal  to  be  given  to  my  son,  who  I  pray  may 
be  happier  than  his  father  has  been.  But,  in  truth, 
I  had  always  thought  to  die  before  his  Highness; 
whereas  he  died  in  my  presence,  on  the  eve  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen,  a  blessed  saints  whom  he  greatly 
resembled  in  sorrowing  over  his  sins.  It  was  a  sharp 
fever  that  destroyed  him.  He  was  much  wearied  with 
travelling  about  hither  and  thither;  and  he  had 
always  the  death  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna  before  him, 
grieving  about  it  secretly,  and  seeing  that  the  nobles 
w^ere  never  the  more  quiet  for  it^  but,  on  the  contrary,' 
that  the  King  of  Navarre  had  persuaded  the  King 
of  Portugal  to  think  he  had  grounds  of  complaint  con- 
cerning the  wars  in  Barbary,  and  that  the  king  had 
answered  him  with  a  crafty  letter.  All  this  wore  his 
heiirt  out.  And  so,  travelling  along  from  Avila  to 
Medina,  a  paroxysm  came  upon  him  with  a  sharp 
fever,  that  seemed  at  first  as  if  it  would  kill  him 
straightway.  And  the  Prior  of  Guadalupe  sent  directly 
for  Prince  Henry ;  for  he  was  afraid  some  of  the  nobles 
would  gather  for  the  Infante  Don  Alfonso;  but  it 
l)leased  God  that  the  king  recovered  his  faculties  by 
means  of  a  medicine  I  gave  him.  And  so  he  went  on 
to  Valladolid;  but,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  city, 
he  was  struck  with  death,  as  I  said  l^efore  the  Bachelor 
Frias,  who  held  it  to  be  a  small  matter,  and  before  the 
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Bachelor  Beteta,  who  held  what  I  said  to  be  an  idle 

tale  The  consolation  that  remains  to  me  is  that 

he  died  like  a  Christian  king,  faithful  and  loyal  to  his 
Maker.  Three  hours  before  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  he 
said  to  me  :  ^  Bachelor  Cibdareal,  I  ought  to  have  been 
bom  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  then  I  should  have 
been  a  friar  of  Abrojo,  and  not  a  King  of  Castile.' 
And  then  he  asked  pardon  of  all  about  him,  if  he  had 
done  them  any  wrong  ;  and  bade  me  ask  it  for  him  of 
those  of  whom  he  could  not  ask  it  himself.  I  followed 
him  to  his  grave  in  Saint  Paul's,  and  then  came  to  this 
lonely  room  in  the  suburbs ;  for  I  am  now  so  weary  of 
life  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  loosen  me  from  it,  much  as  men  commonly  fear 
death.  Two  days  ago  I  went  to  see  the  queen ; 
but  I  *  found  the  palace  from  the  top  to  the  *  359 
bottom  so  empty,  that  the  house  of  the  Admiral 
and  that  of  Count  Benevente  are  better  served.  King 
Henry  keeps  all  King  John's  servants ;  but  I  am  too 
old  to  begin  to  follow  another  master  about,  and,  if  God 
so  pleases,  I  shall  go  to  Cibdareal  with  my  son,  where 
I  hope  the  king  will  give  me  enough  to  die  upon." 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the  sorrowing  old  man, 
who  probably  died  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  July,  1454.^^ 

The  other  person  who  was  most  successful  as  a  prose 
writer  in  the  age  of  John  the  Second  was  Feman 
Perez  de  Guzman, — like  many  distinguished  Spaniards, 
a  soldier  and  a  man  of  letters,  belonging  to  the  high 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  occupied  in  its  affairs. 
His  mother  was  sister  to  the  great  Chancellor  Ayala, 
and  his  father  was  a  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  San- 


1'  It  is  the  last  letter  in  the  collection.  See  Appendix  (C),  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  whole. 
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tillaiin,  so  tliat  his  eoniicctions  were  as  proud  and  no- 
ble as  the  nionaivliy  could  afford ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  CJarcihisso  de  la  Vega  being  one  of  his  lineal 
descendants,  we  may  add  that  his  honors  were  reflected 
back  from  succeeding  generations  as  brightly  as  he 
received  them. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1400,  and  was  bred  a 
knight.  At  the  battle  of  the  Higueniela,  near  (Jra- 
nada,  in  1431,  led  on  by  the  Bishop  of  Palencia, — 
who,  as  the  honest  Cil)dareal  says,  "  fought  that  day 
like  an  aimed  Joshua,"  —  he  was  so  unwise  in  his 
courage,  that,  after  the  fight  was  over,  the  king,  who 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  indiscretion,  caused 
him  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  released  liim  only  at 
the  intercession  of  one  of  his  powerful  friemls."  In 
general.  Perez  de  Guzman  was  among  the  opponent.* 
of  the  Constable,  as  were  most  of  his  family ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  shown  a  factious  or  \nolent 
spirit,  and,  after  being  once  unreasonably  thrown  into 
prison,  found  his  position  so  false  and  disagreeable, 

that  he  retired  from  affairs  altogether. 
*  300      *  AuKmg  his  more  cultivated  and  intellectual 

friends  was  the  family  of  Santa  Maria,  two  of 
wh(mi,  having  been  Bishops  of  Cartagena,  are  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  see  they  filled  than  they 
arc  l)v  their  own.  The  oldest  of  them  all  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  —  Selomo  Halevi, —  who,  in  1390,  when  he 
was  Ibrty  years  old,  was  baptized  as  Pablo  de  Sjuita 
Mai  ia,  and  rose,  subsequently,  by  his  great  learning 
and  force  of  character,  to  some  of  the  highest  places 
in  the  Spanish  Church,  of  which  he  continued  a  dis- 
tinjruislicd  ornament  till  his  death,  in  1435.  Hi* 

^*  Cilnlarvul,  Epist.  51.    Alcantara,  Hist,  de  GrmiiAdAy  Tom.  III.  1845,  ff* 
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brother,  Alvar  Garcia  de  Santa  Maria,  and  his  thre^ 
sons,  Gonzalo,  Alonso,  and  Pedro,  the  last  of  whom 
lived  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
were,  like  the  hejid  of  the  family,  marked  by  literary 
accomplishments,  of  which  the  contemporary  chronicl'j  ■ 
and  collections  aflford  abundant  proof,  and  of  which,  i- 
is  evident,  the  court  of  John  the  Second  was  not  a 
little  proud.  The  connection  of  Perez  de  Guzman, 
however,  was  chiefly  with  Alonso,  long  Bishop  of 
Cartagena,  who  wrote  for  the  use  of  his  friend  a  re- 
ligious treatise,  and  who,  when  he  died,  in  1456,  was 
mourned  by  Perez  de  Guzman,  in  a  poem  comparing 
the  venerable  Bishop  to  Seneca  and  Plato.^ 

The  occupations  of  Perez  de  Guzman,  in  his  retire- 
ment on  his  estates  at  Batras,  where  he  passed 
the  latter  part  *of  his  life,  and  where  he  died,  *361 
about  1470,  were  suited  to  his  own  character, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  his  age.^^    He  wrote  a  good  deal 


The  longest  extracts  from  the 
works  of  this  remarkable  family  of 
Jews,  and  the  best  accounts  of  them, 
are  to  be  found  in  Castro,  **  Biblioteca 
Espaftola"  (Tom.  I.  235,  etc.),  and 
Amador  de  los  Rios,  Elstudios  sobre 
los  Judios  de  Espa&a  "  (Madrid.  1848, 
Svo,  pp.  339-398,  458,  etc.).  Much 
of  their  poetry,  which  is  found  in  the 
Cancioneros  Generalcs,  is  amatory,  and 
is  as  got)d  as  the  poetry  of  those  old 
collections  generally  is.  Two  of  the 
treatises  of  Alonso  were  printed  ;  — 
the  *' Oracional,"  or  Book  of  Devo- 
tion, mentioned  in  the  text  as  written 
for  Perez  de  Guzman,  which  ajmeared 
at  Mureia,  in  1487,  and  the  **  Doctri- 
nal de  Cavalleros,"  which  appeared  the 
Kame  year  at  Burgos.  (Diosdado,  De 
Prima  Tvpograj)hi»  Hispan.  -^tate, 
Roma?,  1793,  4to,  pp.  22,  26,  64.) 
Both  are  curious  ;  hut  much  of  the 
last  is  taken  from  the  '*  Parti<las  "  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise.  His  "Anacepha- 
laeosis,"  or  summary  of  the  reigns  of 
the  Kings  of  Spain,  published  by  An- 
tonio de  Nebnja,  in  1645,  may  be 


found  in  Andre®  Schotti  Hispania  Ulus- 
trata,  Tom.  111.  Francofurti,  1603, 
pp.  246-291.  A  letter  on  the  Duties 
of  Knights,  from  the  Bishop  to  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  publL>hed  in  the 
works  of  the  Marquis,  and  dated  in 
1444,  is  well  wor^Ji  reading  for  its  dig- 
nity, boldness,  and  force.  The  poetry 
that  passes  under  the  name  of  Carta- 
gena in  the  Cancioneros  Generales 
seems  to  have  been  written  chiefly  or 
wholly  by  Pedit),  who  lived  as  late  as 
1480.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  such 
questions  as  often  arise  about  authors 
in  these  Cancioneros.  See  the  Spanish 
translation  of  this  History,  Tom.  1.  pp. 
554-558. 

1^  It  was  probably  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  that  Gonzalo  de  Ocafta  trans- 
lated for  him  —  and  translated  into 
rich  Ca.stilian  —  the  Dialogues  of  St. 
G  regory .  N .  Antonio  ( Bib.  Nov. ,  Tom. 
I.  p.  559)  cites  an  edition  printed  in 
1532.  My  copy  is  1514,  Toledo,  folio, 
lit.  goth.,  so  that  there  must  have  been, 
two  editions,  at  least. 
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of  poetry,  such  as  was  then  fashionable  among  persons 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his  uncle,  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  admired  what  he  wrote.  Some 
of  it  may  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Baena,  showing 
Jilt  it  was  in  favor  at  the  court  of  John  the  Second. 
Vet  more  was  printed  in  1492,  and  in  the  Cancioneros 
that  began  to  appear  a  few  years  later;  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  still  valued  by  the  limited  public 
interested  in  letters  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

But  the  longest  poem  he  wrote,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important,  is  his  "  Praise  of  the  Great  Men  of 
Spain "  a  kind  of  chronicle,  filling  four  hundred  and 
nine  octave  stanzas ;  to  which  should  be  added  a  hun- 
dred and  two  rhymed  Proverbs,  mentioned  by  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  but  probably  prepared  later 
than  the  collection  made  by  the  Marquis  himself,  for 
the  education  of  Prince  Henry.  After  these,  the  two 
poems  of  Perez  de  Guzman  that  make  most  preten- 
sions from  their  length  are  an  allegory  on  the  Four 
Cardinal  Virtues,  in  sixty-three  stanzas,  and  another 
on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  the  Seven  Works  of 
Mercy,  in  a  hundred.  The  best  verses  he  wrote  are  in 
his  short  hymns.  But  all  are  forgotten,  and  deserve  to 
be  so.^^ 

His  prose  is  much  better.  Of  the  part  he  bore  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  the  Second  notice  has  already 
been  taken.    But,  at  different  times,  both  before  he 

The  mftnnscript  T  hnve  used  is  a  *•  Rimas  Tneditas  de  lX>n  Ilkigo  Lopei 

r()]»y  tVoiii  one,  a]>jMireutly  of  the  fif-  de  Mendoza/*  Paris,  1844,  8to,  pp. 

t(<-iitli  cciiturv,  in  the  mafrnificent  col-  269-356.    See  also  Mendez,  iSrpoff. 

I'M-tion  of  Sir  Thornas  Phillips,  Middle  Esp.,  p.  383  ;  and  Cancionero  Gt^nenu. 

Hill,  Woirestershire,  England.     The  1673,  ff.  14,  16,  20-22.    Gonzalo  de 

printed  poems  anr  found  in  the  "Can-  8ta.  Maria,  who  died  old  in  1448,  timni- 

ei<)n«-ro  (Tcncnil,"  ir>35,  ff.  28,  etc.  ;  in  lat^d  into  Castilian  the  allfgorical  plaj 

tlu' **01)ras<le  Juan  lie  Mena,"ed.  1566,  that  was  v^nritten  in  Lemorin  by  Ea- 

at  tlir  end  ;  in  (  \istro,  Tom.  1.  pp.  298,  rique  de  Villena,  and  acted  in  1444  at 

340  -  342  ;  and  at  the  end  of  Ochoa's  the  coronation  of  Ferdimaod  of  Aragon. 
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was  engaged  in  that  work,  and  afterwards,  he  waa 
employed  on  another,  more  original  in  its 
character,  and  of  higher  *  literary  merit.  It  is  *  362 
called  "  Genealogies  and  Portraits,"  and  con- 
tains, under  thirty-four  hejids,  sketches,  rather  than 
connected  narratives,  of  the  lives,  characters,  and 
families,  of  thirty-four  of  the  principal  persons  of  his 
tune,  such  as  Henry  the  Third,  John  the  Second,  the 
Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna,  and  Don  Enrique  de  Vil- 
lena.^*  A  part  of  this  genial  work  seems,  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  to  have  been  written  in  1430,  while 
other  portions  must  be  dated  after  1454;  but  none  of 
it  can  have  been  much  known  till  all  the  principal  per- 
sons to  whom  it  relates  had  died,  and  not,  therefore, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  deatli  of  Perez  de  Guzman  himself  must 
have  happened.  It  is  manly  in  its  tone,  and  is  occa- 
sionally marked  with  vigorous  and  original  thought. 
Some  of  its  sketches  are,  indeed,  brief  and  dry,  like 
that  of  Queen  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
But  others  are  long  and  elaborate,  like  that  of  the 
Infante  Don  Ferdinand.  Sometimes  he  discovers  a 
:  pirit  in  advance  of  his  age,  such  as  he  shows  when  he 
defends  the  newly  converted  Jews  from  the  cruel 
suspicions  with  which  they  were  then  persecuted.  But 

*  The ''Generaciones  jjr  Semblaiizas*'  the  edition  of  that  Chronicle  of  1779, 
first  a]>|)eared  in  1512,  as  a  part  of  a  and  with  the  "Ceuton  E^istolario,"  in 
rifticiinciUo  iu  Smnish  of  Giovanni  the  edition  of  Llaguno  Amirola,  Madrid, 
Coloinm's  Mare  Historiarum,"  which  1775,  4to,  where  they  are  preceded  by 
may  have  been  the  work  of  Perez  de  a  life  of  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  con- 
Guzman.  They  begin,  in  this  edition,  taining  the  little  we  know  of  him.  The 
at  (^p.  137,  after  long  accounts  of  Tro-  suggofition  made  in  the  Preface  to  the 
jans,  ff reeks,  Romans,  Fathers  of  the  Chronicle  of  John  II.  (1779,  p.  xi), 
Church,  and  others,  taken  from Colonna.  that  the  two  very  important  chapters 
(Mem.  de  la  Aca4l.  de  Historia,  Tom.  at  the  end  of  the  Generaciones  v  Sem- 
VI.  pp.  452,  453,  note.)  Tlie  first  blanzas  are  not  the  work  of  iFeman 
edition  of  the  Generaciones  y  Sem-  Peirz  de  Guzman,  is,  I  think,  suffi- 
blanzas  separated  from  this  connection  ciently  answered  by  the  editor  of  the 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle  of  Chronicle  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  Madrid, 
John  II.,  1517.    They  are  also  found  in  1784,  4to,  Prologo,  p.  xxiiL 
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he  oftener  discovers  a  willingness  to  rebuke  its  vices, 
as  when,  discussing  the  character  of  Gonzalo  Nurlez  dc 
Guzman,  he  turns  aside  from  his  subject,  and  says, 
solemnly,  — 

"  And  no  doubt  it  is  a  noble  thing,  and  worthy  of 
praise,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  noble  families,  and 
of  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  their  kings  and 
to  the  commonwealth ;  but  here,  in  Castile,  this 
*  303  is  now  held  of  *  small  account.  And,  to  say 
truth,  it  is  really  little  necessary ;  for  nowadays 
he  is  noblest  who  is  richest.  Why,  then,  should  we 
look  into  books  to  learn  what  relates  to  families,  since 
we  can  find  their  nobility  in  their  possessions  ?  Nor  is 
it  needful  to  keep  a  record  of  the  services  they 
render ;  for  kings  now  give  rewards,  not  to  him  who 
serves  them  most  faithfuUv,  nor  to  him  who  strives  for 
what  is  most  worthy,  but  to  him  who  most  follows 
their  will,  and  pleases  them  most."  ^ 

In  this  and  other  passages  there  is  something  of  the 
tone  of  a  disappointed  statesman,  perhaps  of  a  disap- 
pointed courtier.  But,  more  frequently,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  speaks  of  the  Great  Constable,  there 
is  an  air  of  good  faith  and  justice  that  does  him  much 
honor.  Some  of  his  portraits,  among  which  we  may 
notice  those  of  Villena  and  John  the  Second,  are 
drawn  with  skill  and  spirit ;  and  everywrhere  he  writes 
in  that  rich,  grave,  Castilian  style,  with  now  and  then 
a  happy  and  pointed  phrase  to  relieve  its  dignity,  of 
which  we  can  find  no  earlier  example  without  going 
quite  back  to  Alfonso  the  Wise  and  Don  Juan  Manuel. 

1^  Oeix^racioncs  y  Scmblanzas,  c.  10.   A  similar  harahnwi  Is  iliown  in  Chip- 

ters  5  and  30. 
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FAMILY  OP  THE  MANRIQUES.  —  PEDRO,  RODRIOO,  OOMEZ,  AND   JORQB.  —  THE 
COPLA8  OP  THE  LAST.  —  THE  URREAJB. — JUAN  DE  PADILLA. 

Contemporary  with  all  the  authors  we  have  just 
examined,  and  connected  by  ties  of  blood  with  several 
of  them,  was  the  family  of  the  Manriques,  —  poets, 
statesmen,  and  soldiers,  —  men  suited  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  and  marked  with  its  strong  and 
manly  characteristics.  They  belonged  to  one  of  the 
oldest  and  noblest  races  of  Castile ;  a  race  beginning 
with  the  Laras  of  the  ballads  and  chronicles.^  Pedro, 
the  father  of  the  first  two  to  be  noticed,  was  among 
the  sturdiest  opponents  of  the  Constable  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  and  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  troubles  of  the 
time  that  his  violent  imprisonment,  just  before  he  died, 
shook  the  country  to  its  very  foundations.  At  his 
death,  however,  in  1440,  the  injustice  he  had  suffered 
was  so  strongly  felt  by  all  parties  that  the  whole  court 
went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  the  good  Count  Haro 
—  the  same  in  whose  hands  the  honor  and  faith  of  the 
country  had  been  put  in  pledge,  a  year  before,  at 
Tordesillas  —  came  into  the  king's  presence,  and,  in  a 
solemn  scene,  well  described  by  the  chronicler  of  John 
the  Second,  obtained  for  the  children  of  the  deceased 
Manri<iue  a  confirmation  of  all  the  honors  and  rights 
of  which  their  father  had  been  wrongfully  deprived.^ 

One  of  these  children  was  Rodrigo  Manrique,  Count 


'  Generaciones,  etc.,  c.  11,  16,  and  *  ChitSnica  de  Don  Juan  el  II.,  Alio 
24.  1487,  c  4  ;  1488,  c  6  ;  1440,  c  18. 
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of  Paredes,  a  bold  captain,  well  known  by  the  signal 
advantages  he  gained  for  his  coimtry  over  the 
*  365  Moors.  *  He  was  bom  in  1416,  and  his  name 
occurs  constantly  in  the  history  of  his  time; 
for  he  was  much  involved,  not  only  in  the  wars  against 
the  common  enemy  in  Andalusia  and  Granada,  but  in 
the  no  less  absorbing  contests  of  the  factions  which 
then  rent  Castile  and  all  the  North.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  active  life  he  led,  we  are  told  that  he 
found  time  for  poetry ;  and  one  of  his  songs,  by  no 
means  without  merit,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
bears  witness  to  it.    He  died  in  1476.* 

His  brother,  Gomez  Manrique,  of  whose  life  we  have 
less  distinct  accounts,  but  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  both  a  soldier  and  a  lover  of  letters,  has  left  us 
more  proofs  of  his  poetical  studies  and  talent  One 
of  his  shorter  pieces  belongs  to  the  reign  of  John  the 
Second,  and  one  of  more  pretensions  comes  into  the 
period  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns;  so  that  he  lived 
in  three  different  reigns.*  At  the  request  of  Count 
Benevente,  he  at  one  time  collected  what  he  had 
written  into  a  volume,  which  may  still  be  extant,  but 
has  never  been  pubUshed.^  The  longest  of  his  works 
now  known  to  exist  is  an  allegorical  poem  of  twelve 
hundred  lines,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Marquis 
of  Santillana,  in  which  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues, 
together  with  Poetry  and  Gomez  Manrique  himself, 
appear,  and,  with  cold  formality,  mourn  over  the  great 
loss  their  age  and  country  had  sustained.  It  was 
written  soon  after  1458,  and  sent,  with  an  amusingly 

*  Piiljrar,  Claros  Varones,  Tit.  13.  that  great  minister  and  faTorite.  Al- 

Can('ion<>r(>  OciK^ral,  1573,  f.  183.    Ma-  cantara.  Hist  de  Granada,  Tom.  III. 

nana.  Hist.,  Lib.  XXIV.  c.  14.    He  1845,  pp.  256,  sqq. 

iM'iraii  to  Mistin^niish  himself  in  1434,  *  The  poetry  of  Gomes  Manrioae  u 

and  was  not  only  the  first  wlio  openly  in  the  Cancionero  General*  1573|  ff 

ojijKJseii  the  iM)wer  of  Alvaro  <le  Luna,  57-77,  and  248. 

but  was  active  in  the  final  overthrow  of  ^  Adicionesd  Palgv»  ed.  1776>  p.  239. 
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pedantic  letter,  to  his  cousin,  the  Bishop  of  Calahorra, 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana.^  Another  poem, 
addressed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  is  neces- 
sarily to  be  dat^d  as  lat^  as  the  year  1474,  is  a  little 
more  than  half  as  long  as  the  last,  but,  like  that,  is 
allegorical,  and  resorts  to  the  same  poor  machinerj'  of 
the  Seven  Virtues,  who  come  this  time  to  give 
counsel  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns  *  on  the  art  *  366 
of  government.  It  was  originally  preceded  by 
a  prose  epistle,  and  was  pruited  in  1482,  so  that  it  is 
among  the  earliest  books  that  came  from  the  Spanish 
pressJ 

These  two  somewhat  long  poems,  with  a  few  that 
are  much  shorter,  —  the  best  of  which  is  on  the  bad 
government  of  a  town  where  he  lived,  —  fill  up  the 
list  of  what  remain  to  us  of  their  author's  works. 
They  are  found  in  the  Cancioneros  printed  from  time 
to  time  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thus  bear 
witness  to  the  continuance  of  the  regard  in  which  he 
was  long  held.  But,  except  a  few  passages,  where  he 
speaks  in  a  natural  tone,  moved  by  feelings  of  per- 
sonal aflection,  none  of  his  poetry  can  now  be  read 
with  pleasure ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  Latinisms  in 
which  he  indulges,  misled  probably  by  Juan  de  Men«. 
render  the  lines  where  they  occur  quite  ridiculous.^ 

Jorge  Manrique  is  the  last  of  this  chivalrous  family 

«  Adiciones  d  Pulgar,  ed.  1775,  p.  at  Madrid,  and  numbered  114, —tri- 

223.  fles,  however,  which  onght  to  be  pub- 

^  Mendez,  Typog.  Esp.,  p.  265.    To  lished. 

these  poems,  when  s]x  aking  of  Gomez  ■  Such  as  the  word  definicion  for 

Manrique,  should  he  added,  I,  his  po-  deaths  and  other  similar  euphuisms. 

eti«  al  letter  to  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  For  a  notice  of  Gomez  Mannque,  see 

of  Suntillana,  asking  tor  a  copy  of  his  Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom. 

works,  with  the  reply  of  liis  uncle,  l>oth  II.  p.  342.    The  poem  referred  to  is  in 

of  wliieh  are  in  the  rancioneros  Gene-  the  Caneionero  General,  1535,  and 

rales  ;  and  2,  some  of  his  smaller  trifles,  gins,  **  Quando  Roma  conquistaba, "  f. 

which  occur  in  a  manuscript  of  the  40,  a.    His  addition*  to  Juan  de  Mena's 

poems  of  Alvarez  Gato,  belonging  to  *'Siote  Pecados"  has  been  already  ao- 

the  IJbrary  of  the  Academy  of  History  ticed,  ante,  Chap.  XIX. 
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that  comes  into  the  literary  history  of  his  coirntr}. 
He  was  the  son  of  Rodrigo,  Count  of  Paredes,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  an  uncommonly 
gentle  cast  of  character,  yet  not  without  the  spirit  of 
adventure  that  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  —  a  poet  full 
of  natural  feeling,  when  the  best  of  those  about  him 
were  almost  wholly  given  to  metaphysical  conceits, 
and  to  what  was  then  thought  a  curious  elegance  of 
style.  We  have,  indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  his 
lighter  verses,  chiefly  addressed  to  the  lady  of  his 
love,  which  are  not  without  the  coloring  of  his  time, 
and  remind  us  of  the  poetry  on  similar  subjects  pro- 
duced a  century  later  in  England,  after  the  Italian 

taste  had  been  introduced  at  the  court  of 
*  367   Henry  *  the  Eighth.^    But  the  principal  poem 

of  Manrique  the  younger  is  almost  entirely  free 
from  aftectation.  It  was  written  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  occurred  in  1476,  and  is  in  the  genuinely 
old  Spanish  measure  and  manner.  It  fills  about  five 
hundred  lines,  divided  into  forty-two  coplas  or  stanzas, 
and  is  called,  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  worthy 
of  its  own  character,  "  The  Coplas  of  Manrique/*  as  if 
it  needed  no  more  distinctive  name. 

Nor  does  it.  Instead  of  being  a  loud  exliibition  of 
his  sorrows,  or,  what  would  have  been  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  a  conceited  exhibition  of  his  learn- 
ing, it  is  a  simple  and  natural  complaint  of  the  muta- 
bility of  all  earthly  happiness ;  the  mere  overflowing 
of  a  heart  filled  with  despondency  at  being  brought 
suddenly  to  feel  the  worthlessness  of  what  it  has  most 
valued  and  pursued.    His  father  occupies  hardly  half 

»  Thrsr  pcH^ms,  some  of  them  too  free  and  in  that  of  1573,  at  flf.  131  -189, 

for  tin-  notions  of  liis  Church,  im>  in  176,  180,  187|  189,  221,  243,  215.  A 

th<'  ( 'jiTicioiu  ros  Ocncnih'H  ;  for  exam-  few  are  also  in  the  '*C«Dcionero  de 

pic,  in  that  of  1536,  If.  72-76,  etc,  Burlaa,"  1619. 
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the  canvas  of  the  poem,  and  some  of  the  stanzas 
devoted  more  directly  to  him  are  the  only  portion  of 
it  we  could  wish  away.  But  we  everywhere  feel  — 
before  its  proper  subject  is  announced  quite  as  much 
as  afterwards  —  that  its  author  has  just  sustained  some 
loss,  which  has  crushed  his  hopes,  and  brought  him  to 
look  only  on  the  dark  and  discouraging  side  of  life. 
In  the  earlier  stanzas  he  seems  to'  be  in  the  first 
moments  of  his  great  affliction,  when  he  does  not  trust 
himself  to  speak  out  concerning  its  cause;  when  his 
mind,  still  brooding  in  solitude  over  his  sorrows,  does 
not  even  look  round  for  consolation.  He  says,  in  his 
grief,— 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathonied,  boundless  sea, 

The  silent  grave  ; 
Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Roll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  one  dark  wave. 
Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray, 
Thither  tlie  brook  pursues  its  way, 

And  tinkling  rill. 
*  There  all  are  equal.    Side  by  side  *  368 

The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 

Lie  calm  and  still. 

The  same  tone  is  heard,  though  somewhat  softened, 
when  he  touches  on  the  days  of  his  youth  and  of  the 
court  of  John  the  Second,  already  passed  away ;  and 
it  is  felt  the  more  deeply,  because  the  festive  scenes  he 
describes  come  into  such  strong  contrast  with  the  dark 
and  solemn  thoughts  to  which  they  lead  him.  In  this 
respect  his  verses  fall  upon  our  hearts  like  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  bell,  struck  by  a  light  and  gentle  hand, 
which  continues  long  afterwards  to  give  forth  tones 
that  grow  sadder  and  more  solemn,  till  at  last  they 
come  to  us  like  a  wailing  for  those  we  have  ourselves 
loved  and  lost    But  gradually  the  movement  changes. 
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After  his  fatlier's  death  is  distinctly  announced,  his 
tone  becomes  religious  and  submissive.  The  light  of 
a  blessed  future  breaks  upon  his  reconciled  spirit ;  and 
then  the  whole  ends  like  a  mild  and  radiant  sunset, 
as  the  noble  old  warrior  sinks  peacefully  to  his  resU 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  rejoicing  in  Lis  re- 
lease. 

*  369  *  No  earlier  poem  in  the  Spanish  language,  if 
we  except,  perhaps,  some  of  the  early  ballads,  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  Coplas  of  Manrique  for  depth 
and  truth  of  feeling;  and  few  of  any  subsequent 
period  have  reached  the  beauty  or  power  of  its  best 
portions.  Its  versification,  too,  is  excellent ;  free  and 
flowing,  with  occasionally  an  antique  air  and  turn,  that 


The  liiifj*  oil  the  court  of  John  II. 
arc  among  the  most  l)eautiful  in  the 
poem  :  — 

Where    the  King,  Don  Juan?  where 
Each  royal  prince  and  noble  heir 

Of  Anijron  ? 
When?  are  the  courtly  f^llan tries  ? 
The  deeilK  of  love  and  high  cmpriw, 

In  battle  (lone  ? 
Tourney  and  joust,  tliat  charmed  the  eye, 
And  ^ca^f,  and  ^ormfiu**  panoply. 

And  iimidin^  plnuie, — 
What  were  they  but  a  itaf^eant  scene? 
What  but  the  pirlandH,  gay  and  green, 

Tliat  diik  the  tomb 

Where  are  the  hij;h-bom  dame*,  and  where 
Their  tray  attire,  and  jewelled  hair, 

And  odors  swwt 
Where  are  tlie  jtiMitle  knighb*,  that  came 
Tt^nM'I,  and  brcjtthe  love's  ardent  flame, 

Tow  at  their  feet  ? 
When-  i-«  the  «onjr  of  the  Troubadour? 
Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tauilMiUr, 

They  lovttl  of  yon»  ? 
When'  i.i  the  niajty  dance  of  old. 
The  flowiiitr  rolM>s  inwrought  with  gold. 

The  dancers  wore  ? 

These  two  stiuizjis,  as  well  a«  the  one 
in  the  text,  are  Irnni  Mr.  H.  W.  J^nj?- 
fellow's  iM'jnitif'iil  triiiishition  of  the  Cop- 
las,  Ihst  priiitetl,  Boston,  1833,  r2ino, 
aii<l  often  ^in(■e.  A  siniihir  tone  is  the 
fomnlatioii  of  tlie  Maniuis  of  Santilla- 
ir.i\  *'  Tn  -xunta  <h'  nohles"  (ed.  Orhoa, 
IS  1 1,  ])]».  'J41  -  'J  M^,  and  may  have  fjiven 
till-  liiiit  to  thi'  pa.v-Nji^e  t  it«Ml  from  Man- 
riijiu*.  who  iMii  hanlly  liave  been  igno- 
rant of  I  he  Mai<|uis  s  |»oetry.  The  fol- 
h)wing  stanza  is  in  ])oint :  — 


Pregunto  que  file  del  (^o  dc  Aaron, 
Achileft,  Ulind,  Ayax  Talamon, 
IMrro,  Diouiedes,  y  Agamemnon  ? 
Que  file  de  aqueston  o  do  tK>n  agora? 
O  quien  loe  rebata  en  jkm  a  ik>  hora. 
Que  no  veemoo  dellotf  rinun  la  «u  bma  ? 
O  quien  CB  aqupAte  que  breve  lo«  llama  ? 
O  qoal  60  (u  cuno  que  nonea  mejon  ? 

Both  may  be  comparLHl  with  a  i*8- 
sage  in  the  ver»es  on  Kilward  IV. 
attributed  to  Skelton,  and  found  in 
the  "Mirror  for  Magistrates*"  (Londou, 
1816,  4to,  Tom.  II.  p.  246),  in  whiib 
tliat  prince  is  made  to  say,  as  if  s|H'ak* 
ing  from  his  grave,  — 

**  Whevo  In  DOW  my  cooqiKwt  and  Tirtory  ? 
Where  is  my  richeK  and  royall  array  ? 
Where  be  my  conrwm  and  my  honeii  h\t  ? 
Where  is  my  my rth,  my  rolacc ,  and  my  play  ? " 

Indeed,  the  three  poems  are  not  unlike 
in  their  tone,  though,  of  foiirsi',  tlie 
old  English  laureate  never  heard  of 
Manrique,  and  never  imagined  auv- 
thing  half  so  good  as  the  Coplas.  The 
Coplas  were  often  imitated  ;  —  among 
the  rest,  as  Lope  de  Vega  tvlb  w 
(Obras  Sueltas,  Bfadrid,  1777,  4to, 
Tom.  XI.  p.  xxix),  hy  Camoens ;  but 
1  do  not  know  the  Redondillas  of  Ca* 
moens  to  which  he  refem.  Loiw  td- 
mired  the  Coplas  very  much.  He  mxi 
they  should  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold.  Such  eopUu  as  are  usi>d  hr 
Alanrique,  with  a  short  line  in  ewry 
third  place,  are  called  "Kedondillu 
con  (pn^lirados.'*  Beugifo,  Arte  Poetica, 
ed.  1727,  p.  39. 
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are  true  to  the  character  of  the  age  that  produced  it, 
and  increase  its  picturesqueness  and  effect.  But  its 
great  charm  is  to  be  sought  in  a  beautiful  simplicity, 
which,  belonging  to  no  age,  is  the  seal  of  genius  in  all. 

The  Coplas,  as  might  be  anticipated,  produced  a 
strong  impression  from  the  first.  They  were  printed 
in  1492,  within  sixteen  years  after  they  were  written, 
and  are  found  in  several  of  the  old  collections  a  little 
later.  Separate  editions  followed.  One,  with  a  very 
dull  and  moralizing  prose  commentary  by  Luis  de 
Aranda,  was  published  in  1552.  Another,  with  a 
poetical  gloss  in  the  measure  of  the  original,  by  Luis 
Perez,  appeared  in  1561 ;  yet  another,  by  Rodrigo  de 
Valdepeflas,  in  1588 ;  and  another,  by  Gregorio  Silves- 
trc,  in  1589 ;  —  all  of  which  were  reprinted  more  than 
once,  and  the  first  two  many  times.  But  in  this  way 
the  modest  Coplas  became  so  burdened  arid  obscured, 
that  they  almost  disappeared  from  popular  circulation 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Later,  however,  they  shook 
off  the  useless  encumbrance,  and,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  have  been  reprinted  separately, — 
often  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  ballads,  —  and  so  have 
vindicated  for  themselves  that  place  among  the  most 
cherished  portions  of  the  elder  literature  of  the 
country  to  which  their  merit  unquestionably  en- 
titles them.^^ 

^  For  the  earliest  editions  of  the  with  dates  as  far  back  as  1610  and 
Coplas,  1492,  1494,  and  1501,  see  Men-  163*2,  and  jwssess  others  printed  within 
dez,  Typog.  Espaiiola,  p.  136.  I  pos-  the  last  twenty  years, 
sess  ten  or  twelve  copies  of  other  edi-  At  the  end  of  a  translation  of  the 
tions,  one  of  which  was  printed  at  "Inferno"  of  Dante,  made  by  Pedro 
Bo.sU>n,  1833,  with  Mr.  lx>ngfellow's  Fernandez  de  Villegas,  Archdeacon  of 
translation.  My  copies,  dated  1574,  Burgos,  published  at  Burgos  in  1515, 
1588,  1614,  1632,  and  1799,  all  have  folio,  with  an  elaborate  coin  men  taiy, 
Olosds  in  verse.  That  of  Aranda  is  in  chiefly  from  that  of  Landino,  —  a  very 
folio,  1552,  black  letter,  and  in  prose,  rare  book,  and  one  of  considerable  merit, 
For  nearly  two  <ien tunes  the  coplas  —  is  found,  in  a  few  copies,  a  poem  on 
have  been  published  as  the  ix)pular  the  **  Vanity  of  Life,"  by  the  translator, 
liallads  are.    I  have  seen  such  copies    wliich,  though  not  equal  to  the  Coplas 
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*370  *The  death  of  the  younger  Manrique  was 
not  unbecoming  his  ancestry  and  his  life.  In 
an  insurrection  which  occurred  in  1479,  he  8er\'ed  on 
the  loyal  side,  and,  pushing  a  skirmish  too  adven- 
turously, was  wounded  and  fell.  In  his  bosom  were 
found  some  verses,  still  unfinished,  on  the  uncertainty 
of  all  human  hopes ;  and  more  than  one  old  ballad 
records  his  fate,  and  appropriately  seals  up,  with  its 
simple  poetry,  the  chronicle  of  this  portion,  at  lea^t, 
of  his  time-honored  race.^^ 


of  Mjiiin<iu(',  rcmiiuls  iik»  of  th<*in.  It 
is  callni  '*  Avt'r>i<)Ti  Mundo  y  Con- 
vcisioii  a  l)ios,"*  and  is  divided,  with 
too  iiiiK'h  formality,  into  twenty  stan- 
zas on  the  I'ontenipt  of  the  world,  and 
twenty  in  honor  of  a  relii^ous  life  ;  but 
the  verses,  whieh  are  in  the  old  national 
manner,  are  vrry  Mowing,  and  their 
style  is  that  of  th»*  juiP'st  and  richest 
Castilian.    It  oj^ns  thus  :  — 

Awav.  iiiiilipiiint.  miol  world, 

With  sin  ami  wrn»w  rift* '. 
I  -cfk  thr  nuH'krr.  wb^-r  wiy 

That  WmU  tu  hwiviMilv  life. 
Your  fatal  |Miiru>iis  hvrv^  we  drink, 

Luri'fl  h\  thvxT  wivorn  iiwivt, 
Thonirh,  lurkinjr  in  finr  flowery  path, 

Tlie  MTiK'nt  woumh  our  foot. 

AwAv  with  thv  ihwitful  nnami, 

Whirli  all  tint  InW  I  fly  — 
I,  who.  a  rowanl,  followed  thee 

Till  \\\\  List  y^nxr*  nn>  ni^h  ; 
Till  thy  "ni<>*t  "tTintw*.  n'T«ilting  sins 

Kiirri'  iiie  to  turn  from  thif, 
And  drivr  nie  forth  t*)  m-ok  repone, 

Thy  M•^^■i^e  liard  to  flw. 

Awav  with  all  tliv  wirke«inei«, 

And  all  th,\  h«>artl«><t<  toil. 
When*  brother,  to  hi-*  hn»tlier  fiilse, 

In  tn-achiTA  wi'k-  fur  i*|Mnl  I  — 
I)i*a<l     all  eharit\  in  thee, 

All  •:<hn|  in  th<v  ii  de:id  : 
I  iM'<-k  a  port  when*  fn»ni  thy  Htorm 

To  hide  niy  wmiry  head. 

I  aild  th«'  ni  iLjinal,  for  the  sake  of  its 
ll'iwin^  .>w»'<  tin-ss  ami  j»ow<'r  :  — 

Qmilato,  mundo  ninlino, 
Urno  .!•>  nial  y  dolor. 
ilwo  WW  \o  tnii  rl  ilul^'or 
1>«'I  l>i«  n  I'terno  divino. 
Tu  tfwiiro,  tu  venino, 
V.'\i  ni..-  ar'iir:inidii, 
Y  la  "ii«'r|»'  i".t.i  rn  el  pnulo 
!>•'  tu  t:in  faloo  rnniiiio. 

(in«-'l:ifi'  i'on  tu<  «'n;r:inf»ii, 
Ma;:ui  ri     d«'Xo  tjirde, 


Que  t«  negui  do  cobanle 
Fa«ta  niifi  pitftivmii  mxwm. 
Hun  ya  tUM  makv  ertwioa 
Dr  ti  nw  alan^^  fiir^oao, 
Yonie  a  hiu>rmr  el  repono 
De  tu*  tnb^joMK  dahoa. 

Quedate  eon  tu  nmldad, 
Con  tu  trah:gii  inhumano, 
Donde  el  heruiano  al  bennaiio 
No  fcuanla    ni  Tenlad. 
Mucrta  eit  tc nU  caridad ; 
Todo  blen  en  tl  en  ya  muerto ;  — 
Act^Jome  para  el  puvito, 
Fuyendo  tu  tempe^tad. 

After  the  forty  btanzas  to  whieh  thf 
preeedinc  lines  lielonf:,  follow  two  more 
]N)em8,  tlie  first  entitled  ''The  fuiu- 

iiloint  of  Faith,"  iwrtly  by  Dii-pi  de 
)ura;os  and  partly  by  Pen>  Fernandez 
de  Villegas,  and  the  Mi>ond,  a  fnf 
translation  of  the  Tenth  Satin*  of  Ju- 
venal, by  Gonininio  de  Villepis,  bmth- 
er  of  Tero  Feniandez,  —  ewb  ixmi  iu 
altout  M^venty  or  eighty  oi-tave  >tan/aN 
of  tirU  mayor ^  but  neither  of  them  as 
goo<l  us  the  *•  Vanity  of  Life."  Urn- 
nimo  al.«o  translatetf  the  Sixth  Satin- 
of  .luvenal  into  atphis  de  artr  m'tih^r, 
ami  publi-sheil  it  at  Valladolid  in  l.MU, 
in  4to. 

«  Mariana,  Hist.,  Lib.  XXIV.  e.  li'. 
notieinj^  his  death,  says,  '*  He  difl  in 
his  best  years,"  —  "en  lo  niejttr  de  su 
(Hlad  "  ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  old 
lie  wa.s.  On  three  other  occasions 
lea.st,  Don  JoTfce  ia  mentioned  by  th^ 
great  Sftanish  historian  aa  a  jtersona^ 
inii>ortant  in  the  affkirR  of  his  time: 
but  on  yet  a  foarth,  —  that  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  Kodrigo,  —  the  words  of 
Mariana  are  so  beautiAil  and  apt,  that 
1  trans<^ril>e  them  in  the  original.  "Su 
liijo  I).  Jorge  Manriqae,  en  nnaa  troru 
nniy  elegantes,  en  que  hay  rirtndei 
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*  Another  family  that  flourished  in  the  time  *371 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  one  that  con- 
tinued to  be  distinguished  in  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
was  marked  with  similar  characteristics,  serving  in 
high  places  in  the  state  and  in  the  army,  and  honored 
for  its  success  in  letters.  It  was  the  famil}^  of  the 
Urreas.  The  first  of  the  name  who  rose  to  eminence 
was  Lope,  created  Count  of  Aranda  in  1488;  the  last 
was  Geronimo  de  Urrea,  who  must  be  noticed  here- 
after as  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  as  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  Military  Honor,  which  was  published  in 
156G. 

Both  the  sons  of  the  first  Count  of  Aranda,  Miguel 
and  Pedro,  were  lovers  of  letters;  but  Pedro  only 
was  imbued  with  a  poetical  spirit  beyond  that  of  his 
age,  and  emancipated  from  its  affectations  and  fol- 
lies. His  poems,  which  he  published  in  1513,  are 
dedicated  to  his  widowed  mother,  and  are  partly 
religious  and  partly  secular.  Some  of  them  show 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Italian  masters. 
Others  are  quite  untouched  by  any  but  national  in- 
fluences; and  among  the  latter  is  the  following  bal- 
lad, recording  the  first  love  of  his  youth,  when  a  deep 
distrust  of  himself  seemed  to  be  too  strong  for  a 
passion  which  was  yet  evidently  one  of  great  ten- 
derness :  — 

In  the  soft  and  joyous  sumraer-time, 
When  the  days  stretch  out  their  span, 

It  was  then  my  ])eace  was  ended  all, 
It  ras  then  my  griefs  began. 

])oeticaA  y  ricas  esmaltes  de  in^nio,  y  Manrique  is  in  Fuentea,  Libro  de  los 

if-nt^ncia-s  graves,  a  manera  de  ende-  Quan>nta  Cantos,  Ahuili,  1587,  12ino, 

i  lia,  llonS  la  muerte  de  su  jMulre."  p.  374  ;  but  Wolf  refers  to  another  and 

UK  XXIV.  c.  14.    It  is  seldom  His-  a  better  one  in  the  Caneionero  General ; 

tory  goes  out  of  ita  bloody  course  to  —  I  suppose  the  one  at  f.  208  b.  in  the 

render  such  a  tribute  to  Vwtry,  and  edition  of  1573,  and  No.  963  of  Duran's 

still  more  seldom  that  it  does  it  so  Romancero,  1851. 
gracefully.    One  old  ballad  on  Jorge 
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When  the  earth  is  clad  with  springing  grass, 
"When  the  trees  with  flowers  are  clad ; 

When  the  birds  are  building  up  their  nests. 
When  the  nightingale  sings  sad  ; 

*  872  *  When  the  stormy  sea  is  hushed  and  still. 

And  the  sailors  spread  their  sail ; 
When  the  rose  and  lily  lift  their  heads. 
And  with  fragrance  fill  the  gale  ; 

When,  burdened  with  the  coming  heat. 

Men  c^t  their  cloaks  aside, 
And  turn  themselves  to  the  cooling  shade^ 

From  the  sultry  sun  to  hide  ; 

When  no  hour  like  that  of  night  is  sweet, 
Save  the  gentle  twilight  hour  ;  — 

In  a  tempting,  gracious  time  like  this, 
I  felt  love's  earliest  power. 

But  the  lady  that  then  I  first  beheld 

Is  a  lady  so  fair  to  see. 
That,  of  all  who  witness  her  blooming  charms. 

None  fails  to  bend  the  knee. 

And  her  beauty,  and  all  its  glory  and  grace. 
By  so  many  hearts  are  sought, 

That  as  many  pains  and  sorrows,  I  know, 
Must  fall  to  my  hapless  lot ;  — 

A  lot  that  grants  me  the  hope  of  death 

As  my  only  sure  relief, 
And  while  it  denies  the  love  I  seek. 

Announces  the  end  of  my  grief. 

Still,  still,  these  bitterest  sweets  of  life 

I  never  will  ask  to  foi^t ; 
For  the  lover's  truest  glory  is  found 

When  unshaken  his  fate  is  met.^ 


Cancionero  de  las  Obras  de  Don 
P«'»!ro  Manuel  de  Urrea,  I^ogrofio,  fol.. 
If)  13,  ajiud  *' Ig.  de  Asso,  De  Libris 
fjiiilmsdain  Hispanorum  Rarioribus, 
C'jesardugustff,"  1794,  4to,  pp.  89-92. 

En  el  placionte  remno, 
D  «  Hon  hw  dla*  mnyores, 
Acabarun  nii«  placeres, 
Coni(>n2aron  mift  dolorei 

Qunndn  la  tiemi  da  yerra 
Y  loA  arboles  dan  floras, 


Qnando  avw  haeta  nlAot 
T  oantan  lot  nitonnotui ; 


QiuumIo  en  la  m 
Entran  ka  navefsadoraii, 
Quando  loa  Urioa  t  rom 
Noa  dan  bocnoa  olorai ; 

T  quando  todtk  la  gonta, 
Oeupadoa  de  cakfw. 
Van  alhriando  la>  ropai, 
T  bnwando  loa  ftweant ; 


■nqiorai 
I J  loaal 
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*  The  last  person  who  wrote  a  poem  of  any  *  373 
considerable  length,  and  yet  is  properly  to  be 
included  within  the  old  school,  is  one  who,  by  his 
imitations  of  Dante,  reminds  us  of  the  beginnings  of 
that  school  in  the  days  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana. 
It  is  Juan  de  Padilla,  commonly  called  "El  Cartuxano," 
or  The  Carthusian,  because  he  chose  thus  modestly  to 
conceal  his  own  name,  and  announce  himself  only  as  a 
monk  of  Santa  Maria  de  las  Cuevas  in  Seville.^*  Be- 
fore he  entered  into  that  monastery,  he  wrote  a  poem, 
in  a  hundred  and  fifty  coplas,  called  "  The  Labjointh  of 
the  Duke  of  Cadiz,"  which  was  printed  in  1493 ;  but 
his  two  chief  works  were  composed  afterwards.  The 
first  of  them  is  called  "  Retablo  de  la  Vida  de  Christo," 
or  A  Picture  of  the  Life  of  Christ;  a  long  poem, 
generally  in  octave  stanzas  of  versos  de  arte  mayor ^  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  Saviour's  life,  as  given  by 
the  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  but  interspersed  with 
prayers,  sermons,  and  exhortations;  all  very  devout 


En  e9te  tiempo  que  digo, 
Comenzaron  mis  amores. 

De  una  dama  que  yo  vl, 
Dama  de  tantos  primores, 
De  quanto!<  es  conocida 
De  tantos  tiene  loores  : 

8u  gracia  por  hermovura 
Ticne  tanto8  wrvidoros, 
Quanto  yo  por  deHdichado 
Tengo  pt'na^  y  dolores  : 
Dondc  Ke  me  otorga  muerte 
Y  »a  me  niegan  fovores. 

nunca  olTi«iar6 
KiitOR  araargo^  dulzores, 
Ponjue  en  la  mucha  flrmeza 
Se  muestran  los  amadores. 

Pedro  d«'  Urroa,  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  volume  of  poems,  entered 
into  public  affairs,  and  seems  to  have 
turned  his  Imck  on  letters.  In  1516 
he  was  anibassador  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  in  Kome.  Argensola,  Anales 
do  Aragon.  Zaragoza,  1630,  fob,  Tom. 
I.  p.  13. 

1*  The  monk,  however,  finds  it  im- 
possible to  keep  liis  secret,  and  fairly 


lets  it  out  in  a  sort  of  acrostic  at  the 
end  of  the  *'  Retablo."  He  was  bom 
in  1468,  and  died  after  1518. 

The  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  de  las 
Cuevas  is  that  establishment  of  the 
Carthusians  in  which  the  remains  of 
Columbus  rested  from  1513  to  1536. 
(Irving's  Columbus,  London,  1828, 
8vo,  Vol.  IV.  p.  46.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  their  order,  how- 
ever, the  monks  of  this  monastery  lived 
in  great  luxury.  Navagiero,  who  visit- 
ed it  in  1526,  while  the  lK)nes  of  Colum- 
bus were  still  there,  and  while  Juan  de 
Padilla  was  probably  alive,  says,  after 
a  more  ample  description  of  it  than,  in 
his  brief  notes,  he  commonly  gives  of 
anything:  "  Par  che  non  li  manca  cosa 
alcuna  a  quella  compita  bellezza  che 
puo  avere  un  loco.  Won  gi-ado  hanno  i 
frati  che  vivono  If  a  montar  di  K  al  Pa- 
radiso"  (Viaggio,  1563,  f.  14); —  re- 
markable words  for  a  grave  old  states- 
man, and  one,  too,  who  came  from 
among  the  luxurious  palaces  of  Venice. 
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and  very  diillj  uiul  all  finished,  as  he  tells  us,  on  Christ- 
mas eve  hi  the  year  1500. 

The  other  is  entitled  "  The  Twelve  Triumphs  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,"  which,  as  we  are  informed,  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  in  the  same  way,  was  completed  on 

the  14th  of  February,  1518;  dgain  a  poem 
*  374   formidable  for  *its  length,  since  it  fills  above  a 

thousand  stanzas  of  nine  lines  each.  It  is 
partly  an  allegory,  but  wholly  religious  in  it«  charac- 
ter, and  is  composed  with  more  care  than  anything 
else  its  author  wrote.  The  action  pjisses  in  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  through  which  the  poet  is  succes- 
sively carried  by  Saint  Paul,  who  shows  him,  in  each 
of  them,  first,  the  marvels  of  one  of  the  twelve  Aj)os- 
tles ;  next,  an  opening  of  one  of  the  twelve  mouths 
of  the  infernal  regions;  and,  lastly,  a  glimpse  of 
the  corresponding  division  of  Purgatory.  Dante  is 
evidently  the  model  of  the  good  monk,  however  un- 
successful he  may  be  as  a  follower.  Indeed,  he  begins 
with  a  direct  imitation  of  the  opening  of  the  ^  Divina 
Commedia,"  from  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  poem, 
phrases  and  lines  are  not  unfrequently  borrowed.  But 
he  has  thrown  together  what  relates  to  earth  and 
heaven,  to  the  infernal  regions  and  to  Purgatory,  in 
such  an  unhappy  confusion,  and  he  so  mingles  allegory, 
mythology,  jistrology,  and  known  history,  that  his  work 
turns  out,  at  last,  a  mere  succession  of  wild  inconsi.*^ 
tencies,  and  vague,  unmeaning  descriptions.  Of 
poetry  there  is  rarely  a  trace ;  but  the  language, 
which  has  a  decided  air  of  yet  elder  times  about  it,  is 
free  and  strong,  and  the  versification,  considering  the 
period,  is  uncommonly  rich  and  easy.^ 

16  The  Doze  Triumfos  do  los  Doze  don,  1S43,  4to,  by  Don  Miguel  dfl 
A{)6stolos  "  was  printed  entire  in  Lon-    Riego,  Canon  of  Oriedo,  and  brother 
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of  the  Sjyanish  patriot  and  martyr  of 
the  same  name.  In  the  volume  con- 
taining tlie  Triumfos,  the  Canon  has 
given  large  extracts  from  the  "Re- 
tablo  de  la  Viila  de  Christo,**  omitting 
Cantos  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X.  For 
notices  of  Juan  de  Padilla,  see  Antonio, 
Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  751,  and  Tom. 
II.  p.  332  ;  Mendez,  Tyi>og.  Esp.,  p. 
193  ;  and  Sarmiento,  Memorias,  Sect. 
844-847.  From  the  last,  it  appears 
that  he  rose  to  imiwrtant  ecclesiastical 
authority  under  the  crown,  as  well  as 
in  his  o^Ti  order.  The  Doze  Triumfos 
was  first  printed  in  1521,  the  Retablo 
in  1505.  There  is  a  contemporary 
Spanish  book,  with  a  title  something 


resembling  that  of  the  Retablo  de  la 
Vida  de  Christo  del  Cartuxano  ;  —  I 
menu  the  "  Vita  Christi  Cnrtuxano," 
which  is  a  translation  of  the  *•  Vita 
Christi  **  of  Ludolphus  of  Saxony,  a 
Carthusian  monk  wno  died  about  1370, 
made  into  Castilian  by  Ambrosio  Mon- 
tesino,  and  first  published  at  SeWlle,  in 
1502.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Life  of  Christ, 
compiled  out  of  the  Evangelists,  witli 
ample  commentaries  and  reflections 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  Chun  h,  —  th*- 
whole  filling  four  folio  volumes,  —  and 
in  the  version  of  Montesino  it  appears 
in  a  grave,  pure  Castilian  prose.  It 
was  translated  by  him  at  the  command, 
he  says,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
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PROSE  WRITERR. — JUAN  DB  LUCENA. — ALFONSO  DE  LA  TOBRE.  —  DIEGO  DB 
ALMELA.  —  ALONSO  ORTIZ.  —  FERNANDO  DEL  PULGAB. — DIEGO  DE  SAN 
PEDRO. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  more  favorable 
to  the  advancement  of  prose  composition  than  that  of 
John  the  Second.  This  we  have  already  seen  when 
speaking  of  the  contemporary  chronicles,  and  of  Perez 
de  Guzman  and  the  author  of  the  "  Celestina."  In 
other  cases  we  observe  its  advancement  in  an  inferior 
degree ;  but,  encumbered  as  they  are  with  more  or 
less  of  the  bad  taste  and  pedantry  of  the  time,  they 
still  deserve  notice,  because  they  were  so  much  valued 
in  their  own  age. 

Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  prose  writx^rs  of  the  century  was  Juan  de 
Lucena ;  a  personage  distinguished  both  as  a  private 
( ounsellor  of  John  the  Second,  and  as  that  monarch's 
foreign  ambassador.  We  know,  however,  little  of  his 
history;  and  of  his  works  only  one  remains  to  us, — 
if,  indeed,  he  wrote  any  more.  It  is  a  didactic  prose 
dialogue  "  On  a  Happy  Life,"  carried  on  between  some 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  age:  the  great 
Mai-quis  of  Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena,  the  poet,  Alonso 
de  Cartagena,  the  bishop  and  statesman,  and  Lucena 
himself,  who  acts  in  part  as  an  umpire  in  tiie  discus- 
sion, though  the  Bishop  at  last  ends  it  by  deciding  that 
true  happiness  consists  in  loving  and  serving  God. 

The  dialogue  itself  is  represented  as  having  passed 
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chiefly  in  a  hall  of  the  palace,  and  in  presence  of 
several  of  the  nobles  of  the  court;  but  it  was  not 
written  till  after  the  death  of  the  Constable,  in 
1453  ;  that  event  *  being  alluded  to  in  it.    It  is   *  376 
plainly  an  imitation  of  the  treatise  of  Boethius, 

On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,"  then  a  favorite 
classic ;  but  it  is  more  spirited  and  effective  than  its 
model  It  is  frequently  written  in  a  pointed  and  a 
dignified  style,  and  parts  of  it  are  interesting  and 
striking.  Thus,  the  lament  of  Santillana  over  the 
death  of  his  son  is  beautiful  and  touching,  and  so  is 
the  final  summing  up  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  this 
life  by  the  Bishop.  In  the  midst  of  their  discussions, 
there  is  a  pleasant  description  of  a  collation  with 
which  they  were  refreshed  by  the  Marquis,  and  which 
recalls,  at  once,  —  as  it  was  probably  intended  to  do, 
—  the  Greek  Symposia  and  the  dialogues  that  record 
them.  Indeed,  the  allusions  to  antiquity  with  which  it 
aboimds,  and  the  citations  of  ancient  authors,  which 
are  still  more  frequent,  are  almost  always  apt,  and 
often  free  from  the  awkwardness  and  pedantry  which 
mark  most  of  the  didactic  prose  of  the  period;  so 
that,  taken  together,  it  may  be  regarded,  notwith- 
standing the  use  of  many  strange  words,  and  an 
occasional  indulgence  in  conceits,  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  monuments  of  the  age  from  which 
it  has  come  down  to  us.^ 

*  My  copy  is  of  tlie  first  edition  of  believe,  yet  another  of  1501.  (Antonio, 

S.niora,  Centenera,  1483,  folio,  twenty-  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  II.  p.  260  ; 
ree  leaves,  double  columns,  black  let-  and  Mendez,  Tjrpog.,  p.  267.)  The  fol- 
ter.  It  begins  with  these  singular  words,  lowing  short  pasHure — with  an  allusion 
instead  of  a  title-page  :  Aqui  comen9a  to  the  opening  of  Jnvenars  Tenth  Sat- 
an tratado  en  estillo  breve,  en  senten-  ire,  in  better  taste  than  is  common  in 
das  no  solo  largo  mas  hondo  y  prolixo,  similar  works  of  the  same  pcrio<l  —  will 
el  qual  ha  nombre  Vita  Beata,  necho  y  well  illustrate  its  sty^e.  It  is  from  the 
compuesto  por  el  honrado  y  muy  dis-  remariis  of  the  Bisho;>,  in  reply  both  to 
creto  Juan  de  Luceiia,"  etc.  There  are  the  poet  and  to  the  man  of  the  world 
also  editions  of  1499  and  1541,  and,  I  "  Eesta^  pues,  Seilcr  Marques  y  tu  Juan 
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To  this  period,  also,  we  must  refer  the  "  Vision 
Deleytable,"  or  Delectable  Vision,  which  we  are  sure 
was  written  as  early  as  1461,  and  probably  earlier. 

Its  author  wa.s  Alfonso  de  la  Torre,  commonly 
*377   called  "The  *  Bachelor,"  who  seems  to  have 

been  a  native  of  the  bishopric  of  Burgos,  and 
who  was,  from  1437  till  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Saint  Bartholomew  at  Sala- 
manca; a  noble  institution,  founded  in  imitation  of 
that  est4iblished  at  Bologna  by  Cardinal  Albomoz.  It 
is  an  allegorical  vision,  in  which  the  author  supposes 
himself  to  see  the  Understanding  of  Man  in  the  form 
of  an  infant,  brought  into  a  world  full  of  ignorance 
and  sin,  and  educated  by  a  succession  of  such  figures 
as  Grammar,  Logic,  Music,  Astrology,  Truth,  Reason, 
and  Nature.  He  intended  it,  he  says,  to  be  a  com- 
pendium of  all  human  knowledge,  especially  of  all 
that  touches  moral  science  and  man's  duty,  the  soul 
and  its  immortality;  intimating,  at  the  end,  that  it 
is  a  bold  thing  in  him  to  have  discussed  such  subjects 
in  the  vernacular,  and  begging  the  noble  Juan  de 
Beamonte,  at  whose  request  he  had  undertaken  it^  not 
to  pennit  a  work  so  slight  to  be  seen  by  others. 

It  shows  a  good  deal  of  the  learning  of  its  time, 
and  still  more  of  the  acuteness  of  the  scholastic  meta- 
physics then  in  favor.  But  it  is  awkward  and  unin- 
teresting in  the  general  structure  of  its  fiction,  and 
meagre  in  its  style  and  illustrations.    This^  however, 

de  Meiia,  nii  scntoncia  primom  venla-  en  el  poblado  ;  en  campo  el  cibtladaoo; 

<l«*m,         iiingnno  en  csta  vida  vive  fuera  n^ligion  lo«  de  dentro  conio  m^ji's 

Ix'jito.     Dcsdc  Ca<liz  liasta  Ganges  si  y  dcntro  querrian  eatar  loa  de  futra," 

t(Mla  la  tij'rm  expiainos  [cspiamos  ?]  a  etc.  (fol.  xviii.  a).    The  treatise  con- 

iiin^inid  nioiial  contonta  su  siierte.   El  tains  many  Ijatinisms  and  Latin  words, 

ra])allero  cntre  las  piintas  se  codicia  after  the  absurd  example  of  Joan  de 

nicn^ader  ;  y  ol  mercadcr  cavallero  en-  Mena  ;  but  it  also  contains  many  good 

tre  las  bnimas  del  niar,  si  las  vientos  old  words  that  we  are  aofty  hare  be- 

aiistrales  f'ni)ivAian  las  velas.    Al  parir  come  obsolete, 
de  las  lombardas  desea  hallarse  el  pastor 
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did  not  prevent  it  from  being  much  read  and  admired. 
There  is  one  edition  of  it  without  date,  which  proba- 
bly appeared  about  1480,  showing  that  the  wish  of  its 
author  to  keep  it  from  the  public  was  not  long  re- 
spected ;  and  there  were  other  editions  in  1489,  1526, 
suid  1538,  besides  a  translation  into  Catalan,  printed  as 
early  as  1484.  But  the  taste  for  such  works  passed 
away  in  Spain,  as  it  did  elsewhere ;  and  the  Bachiller 
de  la  Torre  was  soon  so  completely  forgotten,  that  his 
Vision  was  not  only  published  by  Dominico  Delphino 
in  Italian,  as  a  work  of  his  own,  but  was  translated 
back  into  its  native  Spanish,  by  Francisco  de  Caceres, 
a  converted  Jew,  and  printed  in  1663,  under  the  full 
belief  of  the  translator  that  it  was  an  original  Italian 
work,  till  then  quite  unknown  in  Spain.^ 

*  An  injustice  not  imlike  the  one  that  oc-  *378 
curred  to  Alfonso  de  la  Torre  happened  to  his 
contemporary,  Diego  de  Almela,  and  for  some  time 


^  The  oldest  edition,  which  is  with- 
out date,  seems,  from  its  ty})e  and  paper, 
to  have  come  from  the  press  of  Cente- 
nera  at  Camora,  in  which  case  it  was 
printed  about  1480-1483.  It  begins 
thus :  *'  Coniienca  el  tratado  llamado 
Vision  Deleytable,  conipuesto  por  Al- 
fonso de  la  Torre,  bachiller,  enderet^do 
a!  muy  noble  Don  Juan  de  lieamonte. 
Prior  de  San  Juan  en  Navarra."  It  is 
not  l*aged,  but  tills  seventy-one  leaves 
in  folio,  double  columns,  black  letter. 
The  little  known  of  the  different  manu- 
scripts and  earlier  printed  editions  of 
the  Vision  is  to  be  found  in  Antonio, 
Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  II.  pp. 
328,  329,  with  the  note  ;  Mendez, 
Typog.,  pp.  100  and  380,  with  the 
Appendix,  p.  402  ;  and  Castro,  Biblio- 
teca  Rspaiiola,  Tom.  I.  pp.  630-635. 
But  it  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Bib- 
lioteca  de  Autores  Espafioles,  Tom. 
XXXVL,  1855.  The  Vision  was  writ- 
ten for  the  instruction  of  the  Prince  of 
Viana,  who  is  sjwken  of  near  the  end  as 
if  still  alive  ;  and  since  this  well-known 
prince^  the  son  of  John,  King  of  Na- 
varre and  Aragon,  was  born  in  1421 


and  died  in  1461,  we  know  the  limits 
between  which  the  Vision  must  have 
been  produced.  Indeed,  being  ad- 
dressed to  Beamonte,  the  Princes  tu- 
tor, it  was  probably  written  earlier  ;  — 
perhaps  during  the  Prince's  nonage. 
One  of  the  old  manuscripts  of  it  says, 
It  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and,  as 
such,  was  carefully  kept  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  said  King  of  Aragon."  There 
is  a  life  of  the  author  in  Rezabal  y 
Ugarte,  ^'Biblioteca  de  los  Autores, 
que  han  sido  individuos  de  los  seis 
colegios  mayores"  (Madrid,  1805,  4to. 
p.  359).  The  best  passage  in  the  Vis- 
ion Deleytable  is  at  the  end,  —  the  ad- 
dress of  Truth  to  Reason.  There  is  a 
poem  of  Alfonso  de  la  Torre  in  MS. 
7826,  in  the  National  Library,  Paris 
(Ochoa,  Manuscritos,  Paris,  1844,  4to, 

{).  479)  ;  and  the  poems  of  the  Bachil- 
er  Francisco  de  la  Torre  in  the  Can- 
cionero,  1573  (ff.  124-127),  and  else- 
where, so  much  talked  about  in  connec- 
tion with  Quevedo,  have  sometimes 
been  thought  to  be  his,  though  the 
names  differ. 
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deprived  him  of  the  honor,  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
of  being  regarded  as  the  author  of  "  The  Valerius  of 
Stories,"  —  a  book  long  popular  and  still  interesting. 
He  wrote  it  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  the  wise 
Bishop  of  Carthagena,  who  had  projected  such  a  work 
himself,  and  as  early  as  1472  it  was  sent  to  one  of  the 
Man ri  que  family.  But,  though  the  letter  which  then 
accompanied  it  is  still  extant,  and  though,  in  four 
editions,  beginning  with  that  of  1487,  the  book  is 
ascribed  to  its  true  author,  yet  in  the  fifth,  which  ap- 
peared in  1541,  it  is  announced  to  be  by  the  well- 
known  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman;  —  a  mistake  which 
was  discovered  and  exposed  by  Tamayo  de  Vargas,  in 
the  time  of  Philip  the  Third,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  generally  corrected  till  the  work  itself  was 
edited  anew  by  Moreno,  in  1793. 

The  "  Valerio  "  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  discus- 
sion on  Morals,  in  which,  after  a  short  explanation  of 
the  difTcrent  virtues  and  vices  of  men,  as  they  were 
then  understood,  we  have  aU  the  illustrations  the  au- 
thor could  collect  under  each  head  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  history  of  Spain.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  a 
series  of  stories  than  a  regular  didactic  treatise,  and  its 
merit  consists  in  the  grave,  yet  simple  and 
*379  pleasing  style  *in  which  they  are  told,  —  a 
style  particularly  fitted  to  most  of  them,  which 
are  taken  from  the  old  national  chronicles.  Originally, 
it  was  accompanied  by  "  An  Account  of  Pitched  Bat- 
tles "  ;  but  this,  and  his  Chronicles  of  Spain,  his  collec- 
tion of  the  Miradfes  of  Santiago,  and  several  discus- 
sions of  less  consequence,  are  long  since  forgotten. 
Almela,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  accompanied  those  sovereigns  to  the  siege  of 
Granada,  in  1491,  as  a  chaplain,  carrying  with  him,  as 
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was  not  uncommon  at  that  time  among  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  a  military  retinue  to  serve  in  the  wars.^ 

In  1493,  another  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  Alonso 
Ortiz,  a  canon  of  Toledo,  published,  in  a  volume  of 
moderate  size,  two  small  works  which  should  not  he 
entirely  overlooked.  The  first  is  a  treatise,  in  twenty- 
seven  chapters,  addressed,  through  the  queen,  Isabella, 
to  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  on  the  death 
of  that  princess'  husband,  filled  with  such  consolation 
as  the  courtly  Canon  deemed  suitable  to  her  bereave- 
ment and  his  own  dignity.  The  other  is  an  oration, 
addressed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  after  the  fall  of 
Granada,  in  1492,  rejoicing  in  that  great  event,  and 
glorying  almost  equally  in  the  cruel  expulsion  of  all 
Jews  and  heretics  from  Spain.  Both  are  written  in 
too  rhetorical  a  style,  but  neither  is  without  merit; 
and  in  the  oration  there  are  one  or  two  beautiful  and 
even  touching  passages  on  the  tranquillity  to  be 
enjoyed  in  Spain,  now  that  a  foreign  and  hated  enemy, 
after  a  contest  of  eight  centuries,  had  been  expelled 
from  its  borders,  —  passages  which  evidently  came 
from  the  writer's  heart,  and  no  doubt  found  an  echo 
wherever  his  words  were  heard  by  Spaniards.* 

»  Antonio,  Bib.  Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  except  that  he  bequeathed  hw  librarr 
Tom.  II.  y.  325.  Mendez,  Tyjwg.,  p.  to  the  University  of  Salamanca.  IV<'- 
815.  It  w  singular  that  the  eifition  of  gides  the  two  treatises  mentionnl  in  th** 
the  **  Valirrio  de  las  Ilistorias"  printed  t^xt,  this  volume  contains  an  a«'count 
at  Tolt'do,  1541,  folio,  sw  well  as  one  at  of  the  wound  received  bv  Fenlinand 
Seville,  1542  -  43,  whi«;h  liears  on  iU  the  Catholic,  from  the  hand  of  an  as- 
titli'-i»Hge  the  name  of  Kern.  Perez  de  aa.sain,  at  Barcelona,  IV(mil)er  7,  1492  : 
Guzman,  yet  ••ontaiiis,  at  f.  2,  the  verv  two  letters  from  the  city  and  cathednil 
letter  of  Alinela,  ilated  1472,  which  of  Toledo,  praying  that  the  name  of  the 
leaven  no  doubt  that  its  writer  is  the  newly  conquered  Oranaila  may  net  be 
author  of  the  liook.  Some  of  his  minor  placed  lM»(i)re  that  of  Toledo  in  the 
works  are  still  extent  in  MS.  SeeSi>ani»h  royal  title;  and  an  attack  on  the  Pro- 
Trans,  of  this  History,  Tom.  1.  p.  557.  thonotary  Juan  de  Lucena,  —  not  the 

*  The  volume  of  the  learned  Alonso  author  lately  mentioned,  —  who  had 

Orti^  is  a  curious  (me,  print**il  at  Seville,  ventured  to  assail  the  Inquisition,  then 

1493,  folio,  100  leaves.    It  is  noticed  in  the  freshne^  of  its  holy  pretensions, 

by  Mendez  <p.  194>,  an<l  by  Antonio  The  whole  volume  is  full  of  bigotry, 

(Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  \k  39),  who  .v*ems  and  the  spirit  of  a  triumphant  priest- 

to  have  known  nothin<^  about  its  author,  hood.    There  is  yet  a  tnird  Lacena, 
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*  380  *  Another  of  the  prose-writers  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
witli  more  respect  than  either  of  the  last,  is  Feniandu 
del  Pulgar.  He  was  born  in  Madrid,  and  was  edu- 
cated, as  he  himself  tells  us,  at  the  court  of  John  the 
Second.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  he 
had  employments  which  show  him  to  have  been  a 
person  of  consequence ;  and,  during  a  large  part  of 
that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  was  one  of  their 
counselloi-s  of  state,  their  secretary,  and  their  chron- 
icler. Of  his  historical  writings  notice  has  already 
been  taken ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  after 
what  related  to  the  annals  of  Castile,  he  collected 
materials  for  another  work,  more  interesting,  if  not 
more  important.  For  he  found,  as  he  says,  many 
famous  men  whose  names  and  characters  had  not  been 
so  preserved  and  celebrated  as  their  merits  demanded; 
and,  moved  by  his  patriotism,  and  taking  for  his 
example  the  portraits  of  Perez  de  Guzman  and  the 
biographies  of  the  ancients,  he  carefully  prepared 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  principal  persons  of  his 
own  age,  beginning  with  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  con- 
fining himself  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  that  nion- 
archV  reign  and  court.^ 

Some  of  these  sketches,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
general  title  of  "  Claros  Varones  de  Castilla,"  like 
those  of  the  good  Count  Haro  ®  and  of  Rodrigo  Man- 

wliosr  fir>t  iiainc  is  not  given,  Imt  who  *  The  notices  of  the  Wfv  of  Puljtar 

\va>  till'  s-m  of  Jiian  K«*niir»'Z      liUoe-  are  from  the  e<Ution  of  his  "ClaiwVg- 

na,  ;uiibas.s;i<lor  of  PVnlinand  and  Isji-  rones,"  Madrid,  1776,  4to ;  but  therr, 

Iw-lla  at  Kuiiic,  ami  who  ptiltliOinl,  in  as  elsewhere,  he  is  said  to  lie  a  iiativf 

14l»:.,  a  Miiall  lMN»k  in  lY.  51,  <  ontuin-  of  the  kin^vlom  of  Tolwlo.    This,  how- 

inu'(l    "  KN  jH'tiriun  il*' Anion-s,"  whi<-h  ever,  is  proliably  a  mistake.  Oviedo, 

is  a  tpati>.-  «>ri  Love  and  its  t^nKts,  who  knew  him  personally,  savs,  in  hit 

witli  a  ton.  -jHiinlcm  r  Ix-twiM-n  tli»'  Au-  Dialogue  on  Mendoza,  Dnke  of  Infsn* 

tlmr  aii.l  lii-  l*fly  ;  v»'i-s«'s  of  Torn-lias,  ta<lo,  that  Pulgar  was  **  de  Madrid 

Ini^'.»  «!<•  M.  iplu/a.  .  ti'.,  ami  (*2)  a  trra-  ruitural.**    Quinquagenas,  MS. 

tlM-  on  rli,  ss.    s.','  Translation  of  this  •  Claros  Yaiones,  Tit.  S. 
work  into  Sj)anish,  Tom.  I.  p.  658. 
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rique,^  are  important  from  their  subjects,  while  others, 
like  those  of  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  the  king- 
dom, are  now  interesting  *  only  for  the  skill  *  381 
with  which  they  are  drawn.  The  style  in  which 
they  are  written  is  forcible  and  generally  concise, 
showing  a  greater  tendency  to  formal  elegance  than 
anything  by  either  Cibdareal  or  Guzman,  with  whom 
we  should  most  readily  compare  him ;  but  we  miss  the 
confiding  naturalness  of  the  warm-hearted  physician, 
and  the  severe  judgments  of  the  retired  statesman. 
The  whole  series  is  addressed  to  his  great  patroness. 
Queen  Isabella,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  he  thought  a  tone 
of  composed  dignity  more  appropriate  than  any  other. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  best  manner,  we  may  take  the 
following  passage,  in  which,  after  having  alluded  to 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  Roman 
history,  he  turns,  as  it  were,  suddenly  round  to  the 
queen,  and  thus  boldly  confronts  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  with  the  great  men  of  Castile,  whom  he  had 
already  discussed  more  at  large : 

"  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  these  great  men,  —  Cas- 
tilian  knights  and  gentlemen,  —  of  whom  memory  is 
here  made  for  fair  cause,  and  also  those  of  the  elder 
time,  who,  fighting  for  Spain,  gained  it  from  the  power 
of  its  enemies,  did  neither  slay  their  own  sons,  as  did 
those  consuls,  Brutus  and  Torquatus ;  nor  bum  their 
own  flesh,  as  did  Scoevola ;  nor  commit  against  their 
own  blood  cruelties  which  nature  abhors  and  reason 
forbids;  but  rather,  with  fortitude  and  perseverance, 
with  wise  forbearance  and  prudent  energy,  with  justice 
and  clemency,  gaining  the  love  of  their  own  country- 
men, and  becoming  a  terror  to  strangers,  they  dis- 
ciplined their  annies,  ordered  their  battles,  overcame 

7  Claros  Varones,  Tit.  13. 
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their  enemies,  conquered  hostile  lands,  and  protected 

•  their  own  So  that,  most  excellent  Queen,  these 

knights  and  prelates,  and  many  others  bom  withm 
your  realm,  whereof  here  leisure  fails  me  to  speak, 
did,  by  the  praiseworthy  labors  they  fulfilled,  and  bv 
the  virtues  they  strove  to  attain,  achieve  imto  them- 
selves the  name  of  Famous  Men,  whereof  their  de- 
scendants should  be  above  others  emulous ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  gentlemen  of  your  kingdoms 
should  feel  themselves  called  to  the  same  pureness 

of  life,  that  they  may  at  last  end  their  days 
*  382   *  in  mispotted  success,  even  as  these  great  men 

also  lived  and  died."  ^ 
This  is  certainly  remarkable,  both  for  its  style  and 
for  the  tone  of  its  thought,  when  regarded  as  part  of  a 
work  written  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Pulgar's  Chronicle,  and  his  commentary  on  "  Mingo 
Revulgo/'  (is  w  e  have  already  seen,  are  not  so  good  as 
such  sketches. 

The  same  spirit,  however,  reappeaiR  in  his  letters. 
They  are  thirty-two  in  number;  all  written  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  earliest  being 
dated  in  1473,  and  the  latest  only  ten  years  after- 
wards. Nearly  all  of  them  were  addressed  to  person  * 
of  honorable  distinction  in  his  time,  such  as  the  queen 
herself,  Henry  the  king's  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  and  the  Count  of  Tendilla.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  exhorting 
hi  in  not  to  make  war  on  Castile,  they  are  evidently 
letters  of  state.  But,  in  other  cases,,  like  that  of  a 
letter  to  his  physician,  complaining  pleasantly  of  the 
evils  of  old  age,  and  one  to  his  daughter,  who  was 
a  nun,  they  seem  to  be  familiar,  if  not  confiden- 

•  Claroa  Varones,  Tit.  17. 
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tial.*  On  the  whole,  therefore,  taking  all  his  diflFerent 
works  together,  we  have  a  very  gratifying  exhibition  of 
the  character  of  this  ancient  servant  and  coimsellor  of 
Queen  Isabella,  who,  if  he  gave  no  considerable  im- 
pulse to  his  age  as  a  writer,  was  yet  in  advance  of  it 
by  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
careless  richness  of  his  style.  He  died  after  1492,  and 
probably  before  1500. 

We  must  not,  however,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  without  noticing  two 
remarkable  attempts  to  enlarge,  or  at  least  to  change, 
the  forms  of  romantic  fiction,  as  they  had  been  thus 
fiir  settled  in  the  books  of  chivalry. 

The  first  of  these  attempts  was  made  by  Diego  de 
San  Pedro,  a  senator  of  Valladolid,  whose  poetry  is 
found  in  all  the  Cancioneros  Generales.^^  He 
was  evidently  known  *at  the  court  of  the  *383 
Catholic  sovereigns,  and  seems  to  have  been 
favored  there ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  principal 
poem,  entitled  "Contempt  of  Fortune,"  his  old  age 
was  unhappy,  and  filled  with  regrets  at  the  follies  of 
his  youth.^^  Among  these  follies,  however,  he  reckons 
the  work  of  prose  fiction  which  now  constitutes  his 
only  real  claim  to  be  remembered.  It  is  called  the 
Prison  of  Love,  "  Carcel  de  Amor,"  and  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Diego  Hernandez,  a  governor  of  the 
pages  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

It  opens  with  an  allegory.  The  author  supposes 
himself  to  walk  out  on  a  winter's  morning,  and  to 

•  The  letters  are  at  the  end  of  the  Generales,  1511  -1573  ;  for  example, 

Claros  Varones  (Madrid,  1775,  4to),  in  the  last,  at  ff.  155-161,  176,  177, 

which  was  first  printed  in  1500.  180,  etc. 

w  The  Coplas  of  San  Pedro  on  the  "  "El  Desprecio  de  la  Fortima"  — 

Passion  of  Christ  and  the  Sorrows  of  with  a  curious  dedication  to  the  Count 

the  Ma<lonna  are  in  the  Cancionero  of  Urnefia,  whom  he  says  he  served  twenty- 

1492  (Mendez,  p.  135),  and  many  of  his  nine  years  —  is  at  the  end  of  Juan  de 

other  poems  are  in  the  Cancioneros  Mena  s  Works,  ed.  1566. 
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find  in  a  wood  a  fierce,  savage-looking  person,  who 
drags  along  an  unhappy  prisoner,  bound  by  a  chain. 
This  savage  is  Desire,  and  his  victim  is  Leriano,  the 
hero  of  the  fiction.  San  Pedro,  from  natural  sym- 
pathy, follows  them  to  the  castle  or  prison  of  Love, 
where,  after  groping  through  sundry  mystical  passages 
and  troubles,  he  sees  the  victim  fastened  to  a  fiery 
seat,  and  enduring  the  most  cruel  torments.  Leriano 
tells  him  that  they  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
that  he  is  enamored  of  Laureola,  daughter  of  its  king, 
and  that  for  his  love  he  is  thus  cruelly  imprisoned ;  all 
of  which  he  illustrates  and  explains  allegorically,  and 
begs  the  author  to  carry  a  message  to  the  Lady  Liu- 
reola.  The  request  is  kindly  granted,  and  a  coiTe- 
spondence  takes  place,  immediately  upon  which  Leriano 
is  released  from  his  prison,  and  the  allegorical  part  of 
the  work  is  brought  to  an  end. 

From  this  time  the  story  is  much  like  an  episode  in 
one  of  the  tales  of  chivalry.  A  rival  discovers  the 
attachment  between  Leriano  and  Laureola,  and,  making 
it  appear  to  the  king,  her  father,  as  a  criminal  one,  the 
lady  is  cast  into  prison.  Leriano  challenges  her  ac- 
cuser, and  defeats  him  in  the  lists ;  but  the  accusation 

is  renewed,  and,  being  fully  sustained  by  false 
*  384   witnesses,  Laureola  is  *  condemned  to  death. 

Leriano  rescues  her  with  an  armed  force,  and 
delivei^s  her  to  the  protection  of  her  uncle,  that  there 
may  exist  no  further  pretext  for  malicious  interference. 
The  king,  exasperated  anew,  besieges  Leriano  in  his 
city  of  Susa.  In  the  coui-se  of  the  siege  Leriano  cap- 
tures one  of  the  false  witnesses,  and  compels  him  to 
confess  his  guilt.  The  king,  on  learning  this,  joyfully 
receives  his  daughter  again,  and  shows  all  favor  to  her 
faithful  lover.    But  Laureola,  for  her  own  honoris  sake, 
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now  refuses  to  hold  further  intercourse  with  him ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  takes  to  his  bed,  and,  with 
sorrow  and  fasting,  dies.  Here  the  original  work 
ends ;  but  there  is  a  poor  continuation  of  it  by  Nicolas 
Nunez,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  grief  of  Lau- 
reola  and  the  return  of  the  author  to  Spain." 

The  style,  so  far  as  Diego  de  San  Pedro  is  concerned, 
is  good  for  the  age  ;  very  pithy,  and  full  of  rich 
aphorisms  and  antitheses.  But  there  is  no  skill  in  the 
construction  of  the  fable,  and  the  whole  work  only 
shows  how  little  romantic  fiction  was  advanced  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Carcel  de  A*taor 
was,  however,  very  successful.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  1492 ;  two  others  followed  in  less  than 
eight  years ;  and,  before  a  century  was  completed,  it 
is  easy  to  reckon  ten,  beside  many  translations.^^ 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  popularity  enjoyed 
by  the  Carcel  de  Amor  was  probably  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Question  de  Amor,"  an  anonymous  tale,  which 
is  dated  at  the  end,  17  April,  1512.  It  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  *so  often  agitated  from  *385 
the  age  of  the  Courts  of  Love  to  the  days  of 
Garcilasso  de  la  .  Vega,  who  suffers  most,  the  lover 
whose  mistress  has  been  taken  from  him  by  death,  or 

^  Of  Nicolas  Nuflez  I  know  only  a  gustffi,  1794,  4to,   p.  44.)    From  a 

few  poems  in  the  Cancionero  General  phrase  in  his  **  Con  tempt  of  Fortune" 

(1573,  ff.  17,  23,  176,  etc.),  one  or  two  (Cancionero  General,   1573,  f.  158), 

of  which  are  not  without  merit.  where  he  speaks  of  **a<|uella8  cartas 

1'  Mendez,  pp.  185,  283  ;  Rrunet,  de  Amores,  escriptas  de  dos  en  dos,"  I 
etc.  There  is  a  translation  of  the  Car-  suspect  he  wrote  the  **  Proceso  de  Car- 
cel into  F^nglish  hy  f^ood  old  Lord  Ber-  tas  de  Amores,  (jue  entre  dos  amantes 
ners.  ( VValpoI»'*s  Royal  and  Noble  Au-  pasaron,"  —  a  senes  of  extravagant  love- 
thors,  London,  1806,  8vo,  Vol.  I.  p.  letters,  full  of  the  conceits  of  the  times; 
241.  Dibdin's  Amos,  London,  1810,  in  which  last  case  he  may  also  be  the 
4to,  Vol.  III.  p.  195  ;  Vol.  IV.  p.  339.)  aifthor  of  the  "Quexa  y  Aviso  contra 
To  Diego  de  San  P«Hlro  is  also  attrib-  Amor,"  or  the  story  of  Luzindaro  and 
uted  the  **  Tractado  de  Amores  de  Ar-  Medusina,  alluded  to  in  the  last  of 
nalte  y  Lucenda,"  of  which  the  first  these  letters.  But,  as  I  know  no  edi- 
edition  was  printed  in  1491,  at  Burgo.s,  tion  of  this  story  earlier  than  that  of 
and  others  in  1522  and  1527.  (Asso,  1548,  I  prefer  to  consider  it  in  the  next 
De  Libris  Hisp.  Rarioribus,  Csesarau-  period. 
VOL.  I.  29 
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the  lover  who  serves  a  living  mistress  without  hope. 
The  controversy  is  here  carried  on  between  Vasquiran, 
whose  lady-love  is  dead,  and  Flamiano,  who  is  rejected 
and  in  despair.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Naples  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  beginning  in  1508,  and  ending 
with  the  battle  of  Ravenna  and  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences, four  years  later.  It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Chivalrous  games  and  shows  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  a  hunting  scene,  jousts  and  tournaments, 
and  a  tilting-match  with  reeds,  are  all  minutely  de- 
scribed, with  the  dresses  and  armor,  the.  devices  and 
mottoes,  of  the  principal  personages  who  took  part  in 
them.  Poetry,  too,  is  freely  scattered  through  it, — 
viUandcos^  nwteSy  and  invencimmj  such  as  are  found  in  the 
Cancioneros ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  an  entire  eclogue 
is  set  forth,  as  it  was  recited  or  played  before  tlie 
court,  and,  on  another,  a  poetical  vision,  in  which  the 
lover  who  had  lost  his  lady  sees  her  again  as  if  in  life. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work  claims  to  be  true,  and 
some  portions  of  it  are  kno^n  to  be  so ;  but  the  meta- 
physical discussion  between  the  two  sufferers,  some- 
times angrily  borne  in  letters,  and  sometimes  tenderly 
carried  on  in  dialogue,  constitutes  the  chain  on  which 
the  whole  is  hung,  and  wafi  originally,  no  doubt,  re- 
garded as  its  chief  merit.  The  story  ends  with  the 
death  of  Flamiano  from  wounds  received  in  the  battle 
of  Ravenna ;  but  the  question  discussed  is  as  little 
decided  as  it  is  at  the  beginning. 

The  style  is  that  of  its  age ;  sometimes  striking,  but 
generally  dull ;  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  is  small, 
in  consequence  both  of  the  inherent  insipidity  of  such 
a  fine-spun  discussion,  and  of  the  too  minute  details 
given  of  the  festivals  and  fights  with  which  it  is 
crowded.    It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  interesting  as  a  verj^ 
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early  attempt  to  write  historical  romance ;  just  as  the 
"  Carcel  de  Amor/'  which  called  it  forth,  is  an  attempt 
to  write  sentimental  romance.^* 


"  The  "Question  de  Amor"  was 
printed  as  early  as  1527,  and,  besides 
several  editions  of  it  that  appeared  sep- 
arately, it  oft€n  occurs  in  the  same 
Tolume  with  the  Carcel.  Both  are 
among  the  few  books  criticised  by  the 
author  of  the  "Didlogo  de  las  Licn- 
goas,"  who  praises  both  moderately ; 


the  Carcel  for  its  style  more  than  the 
Question  de  Amor.  '(Mayans  y  Siscar, 
Origenes,  Tom.  II.  p.  167.)  lioth  are 
in  the  Index  £xpurgatorius,  1667,  pp. 
823,  864  ;  the  last  with  a  seeming  igno- 
rance, that  regards  it  as  a  Portuguese 
book. 
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♦CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  CAXCI0XER08  OF  BAEXA,  ERTUNIOA,  AND  MARTINEZ  DE  BURGOS.  —  THE 
CAXCIOXERO  GENERAL  OP  CASTILLO.  —  ITS  EDITIONS. —  ITS  DITI8ION9, 
CONTENTS,  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  reigns  of  John  the  Second  and  of  his  chil- 
dren, Henry  the  Fourth  and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  over 
which  we  have  now  passed,  extend  from  1407  to  1504, 
and  therefore  fill  almost  a  complete  century,  though 
they  comprise  only  two  generations  of  sovereigns.  Of 
the  principal  writers  who  flourished  while  they  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Castile  w^e  have  already  spoken,  whether 
they  were  chroniclers  or  dramatists,  whether  they  were 
poets  or  prose-writers,  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
Proven(;al  school  or  to  the  Castilian.  But^  after  all,  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  the  poetical  culture  of  Spain 
during  this  century  than  can  be  readily  obtained  in 
any  other  way  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  old  Cancio- 
neros ;  those  ample  magazines,  filled  almost  entirely 
with  the  poetry  of  the  age  that  preceded  their  forma- 
tion. 

Nothing,  indeed,  that  belonged  to  the  literature  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  Spain  marks  its  character  more 
plainly  than  these  large  and  ill-digested  collections. 
The  oldest  of  them,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
rc'l^nxMl,  was  the  work  of  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  a 
converted  Jew,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  or  scribes 
and  accountants  of  John  the  Second.  It  dates,  from 
internal  evidence,  between  the  years  1449  and  1454, 
and  was  made,  as  the  compiler  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
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chiefly  to  please  the  King,  but  also,  as  he  adds,  in  the 
persuasion  that  it  would  not  be  disregarded  by  the 
Queen,  the  heir-apparent,  and  the  court  and  nobility 
in  general.  For  this  purpose,  he  says,  he  had 
brought  *  together  the  works  of  all  the  Spanish  *  388 
poets  who,  in  his  own  or  any  preceding  age,  had 
done  honor  to  what  he  calls  "  the  very  gracious  art  of 
the  Gail  a  CimciaV 

On  examining  the  Cancionero  of  Baena,  however, 
we  find  that  quite  one  third  of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighty-four  manuscript  pages  it  fills  are  given  to  Vil- 
lasandino,  —  who  died  about  1424,  and  whom  Baena 
pronounces  "the  prince  of  all  Spanish  poets,"  —  and 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  remaining  tw^o  thirds  is 
divided  among  Diego  de  Valencia,  Francisco  Imperial, 
Baena  himself,  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  Ferrant 
Manuel  de  Lando ;  while  the  names  of  nearly  fifty 
other  persons,  some  of  them  reaching  back,  as  that  of 
Villasandino  does,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
are  affixed  to  a  multitude  of  short  poems,  of  which, 
probably,  they  were  not  in  all  cases  the  authors.  A 
little  of  it,  like  some  of  what  is  attributed  to  Macias,  is 
in  the  Galician  dialect;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
was  written  by  Castilians,  w^ho  valued  themselves  upon 
their  fashionable  tone  more  than  upon  anything  else, 
and  who,  in  obedience  to  the  taste  of  their  time, 
generally  took  the  light  and  easy  forms  of  Provencal 
verse,  and  as  much  of  the  Italian  spirit  as  they  com- 
prehended and  knew  how  to  appropriate.  Of  poetry, 
except  in  some  of  the  shorter  pieces  of  Ferrant  Lando, 
Francisco  Imperial,  and  Perez  de  Guzman,  the  Cancio- 
nero of  Baena  contains  little.^ 

*  Accounts  of  the  Cancionero  of  Ba-  Espofiola"  (Madrid,  1785,  folio,  Tom. 
ena  are  found  in  Castro,  '*Hiblioteca    I.  pp.  265- 346) ;  in  Puybusque,  "His- 
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*3«^'0  *Many  similar  collections  wore  inado  aljruit 
the  same  time,  enough  of  which  remain  to 
show  that  they  were  among  the  fashionable  wants  of 
lh(»  age,  and  that  there  was  little  variety  in  their 
( Iiaiacter.  Amcmg  them  was  the  Cancionero  in  tin* 
Limousin  dialect  already  mentioned;^  that  callcfl 
Ijoj)e  de  StuRiga's  or  Kstuiliga's,  which  comprises 
works  of  about  forty  authors;^  that  collected  in  1404 


toin^  ( ih'n  Littcratun's  I*^- 
]Ki«;iii>lr  I't  Kmii«;aist' "  (Paris, 
i<v(),  Tom.  I.  pp.  ;V.»3-397);  in  Ochoa, 
*' MiiiiiiMTitos  ■'  (I'aris,  1JS44,  4t<\  ]»p. 
*2S1  "J^'i)  ;  ami  in  Aiimdor  dt*  los  Hios, 
"Iv^tuilin^  MjliM-  los  Jmlios"  (Madrid, 
1^4S,  svo,  pp.  4()S  -  4iy).  The  cony 
wt^i'd  \t\  f 'astro  wjus  prol)iil>ly  I'roin  the 
lilu-ary  of  t^in'i'ii  IsalM-lIa  (M»Mn.  di'  la 
Acad.  df  lli>t.,  Tom.  VI.  p.  45N  iiot«-), 
and  is  now  in  iln*  National  IJhniiy, 
rari>.  Its  i  oll«M  tor,  IWna.  is  sn^'finl 
at  in  tlh' ( 'ant  ioniTu  of  Fmian  Maiti- 
lU'Z  di*  l>ur^(>s  (Mfniorins  d«'  Allnnso 
VI II.  ]MH-  Mondrxar,  Madrid,  17s:i,  4to, 
App.  i  xxxix),  as  a  Jew  who  wn)ti'  vul- 
gar Vi-rsrs. 

Sine**  this  nott*  was  thus  far  writlrn 
an«i  piintrd,  tin*  C'andonero  of  lta«*na 
has  Im'i'ii  published,  —  somewhat  luxu- 
riously and  in  (•x<rlli'nt  tast**,  —  at  thi' 
fXpi  jisi-  of  tin-  Marquis  Pidal,  fr«»ni  th«* 
MaiiiiMiipt  fonnt-rly  in  the  Fls«  ur'al, 
l»:it  wliii  li,  in  1.>1>*,  1  saw  in  the  lioyal, 
lur.v  National  Library  at  Madriil,  and 
ii..idi'  cxtriirts  fiDiu  it  that  an-  still  in 
jiiy  iM»x>„-^>i,,n.  At  this  tiim*  (!>'»-), 
Iiowi  vrr,  it  is  in  the  National  l.ibiary 
at  I'.iris,  numlH  n-«l  li»:i2.  It  is  prt»Ki- 
bly  til'  vj-ry  «'opy  pn-si-nted  ti>  .lolin 
II.,  and  is  tln'  only  early  MS.  of  this 
( 'ani  i«iiii  10  kiidwn  to  exist.  Tin- edi- 
tion n<i\v  printril  from  it  is  mtith-d 
jiMii-rn  t\>-  .luan  AlfoiiM)  «h'  Haena 
w)  almra  p«ir  ])rinn'ra  vez  datlo 
;i  L'l <  <ni  not.is  y  «'omi'ntarios,"  (Ma- 
diid,  l^.'il,  1.1 1  HI*  m  tavo,  pp.  Ixxxvii 
an.l  7:;  J.  >  It  is cM'i'lh'ntly  edited,  with 
a  I  iiM'  d  philitsMphieal  and  aeute  pn  f- 
a.  "  li\  \h>i\  v.  .].  Tidal,  ami  notfs  by 
'»i  h"!.  I)in;iii,  (iayan;i«>s,  an<l  titliers  ; 
tlii-  t-  \  t  bi  in::  pre.  »'drd  by  two  1  are- 
f:ill\  pi<  p:iri  d  fac-.-imili-s  of  the  Manu- 
Miipt. 

<  >t  it^  aiithor^i  I  have  aln-ady  s]>oken 
in  pail  I"/'/',  (.'hap.  XX.).    it  contains 


two  hundml  and  forty-fniir  s  by 
Villasamlino,  and  thirty-nne  by  Ki-r- 
rant  Manuel  de  Lando  ;  'U*sidi*.s  'whi<  h. 
it  Hhould  h(>  added  that  there  are  ^-vru- 
ty-ei^ht  by  Ikiena  himself,  foun'-eii  by 
Fenian  Perez  ile  Ouznian,  t!iir!f-n  bv 
Huy  Paez  de  Ribera,  sixteen  by  Kerrant 
Sanehez  Calavera,  and  forty -thri-*-  by 
Die^fo  de  Valencia;  —  the-si-  ln-ini:  tb- 
princi|»al  authurn.  The  whtile  nnndit  r 
of  j)oet«  who  arp  n*|in\M»nted  in  it  i-,  I 
Udieve,  fifty -one  ;  ami  tlie  wh«di-  nuni- 
Int  of  anonyniouA  noenis,  im  hidin;; 
those  by  ''a  Doctor,  **a  Friar,'"  \e., 
is  alK>ut  forty.  Tlie  entire  nuniU'r  of 
the  {)oenis  oontnii  ed  in  it  i.s  five  hun- 
divd  and  seventy-six.  Some  of  them 
are  in  the  more  {Mipular  tont>,  uf  uhiih 
tlien*  was  little  trace  in  the  H>dtvtion& 
nnule  by  Castro.  Those  an.'  not  with- 
out the  spirit  of  poetr^'. 

The  poems  in  this  Caneionero  tliat 
an*  profiahly  not  by  the  ]teniiinN  wha* 
names  they  War  are  short  ami  trillini!, 
—  such  as  might  In*  funiish<-«l  ti*  nn-h 
of  distinction  hy  humble  versiHers.  v.lio 
.sought  their  ppote*-tion  or  f*»mied  a  yir. 
t»f  their  courts.  Thus,  a  )MM-m  iiht  M<a 
noticed,  that  liears  the  name  of  !  •'.!:! 
Pcro  Nifto,  wa.s  &<  we  an-  e\pn  *dy 
told  in  a  not«  to  it.  written  by  Villii- 
sandino,  in  onler  that  tlie  Tount  i]ii::lii 
jin'sent  himself  before  the  Ijidy  IW'-atii-''' 
mon^  grai'cfully  than  such  a  ruu;:h  ••M 
s<ddier  would  be  Ukely  to  do,  niil«  »s 
he  wen*  heI|M.Hl  to  a  little  jioetii  .li  l'*;- 
Ian  try. 

2  S«'e  ftnf^\  Chap.  XVII.  note  In. 

'  The  Cancionero  of  I^>]ie  K*- 
tuhi;::i  i.s,  or  was  lately,  in  the  Nutioi1.1l 
Libniry  at  Mailrid,  anion;;  the  Ui'i* 
MSS./marketl  M.  48,  and  filling  en/ 
hundred  and  sixty^thnH*  leave>  :  but  it 
is  callnl  h^tubiga's  or,  f(d1owiii<;  t!i- 
s)Ndliug  in  this  M8.,  Stuhiga'is  «'nly 
tiecause  the  first  poem  in  it  I:  by  bim. 
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by  Fernan  Martinez  de  Burgos;  and  no  less  than 
seven  others,  preserved  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris,  all  containing  poetry  of  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  often  the  same  authors, 
and  sometimes  the  same  poems,  that  are  found  in 
Baena  and  in  Estuiliga.*  They  all  belong  to  a 
*  state  of  society  in  which  the  great  nobility,  *  390 
imitating  the  king,  maintained  poetical  courts 
about  them,  such  as  that  of  Don  Enrique  de  Villena  at 
Barcelona,  or  the  more  brilliant  one,  perhaps,  of  the 
Duke  Fadrique  de  Castro,  who  had  constantly  in  his 
household  Puerto  Carrero,  Gayoso,  Manuel  de  Lando, 


Its  contents  may  be  found  carefully 
noted  by  Gayangos  in  his  Spanish 
translation  of  this  History  (Toia.  I. 
pp.  559-566).  It  is  a  Iwautiful  MS., 
and  he  thinks  it  was  compiled  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  for 
Alfonso  V.  of  Naples.  (Ibid.,  p.  509.) 
The  original  name  is  said  to  have  been 
corrupted  into  Zu&iga  ;  the  founder  of 
the  family  having  been  Sanoho  liiiguez 
Destuhiga,  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  X. 
(Pancgirico  del  Duque  de  Barcelos  por 
D.  Fernando  de  Alvia  de  Castro,  4to, 
Lisboa,  1628,  f.  42. )  The  three  names, 
D'Estiifiiga,  Stu&iga,  and  Zufiiga,  are 
therefore  the  same. 

In  the  National  Library  at  Madrid 
h  another  collection,  commonly  called 
tli«.*  C'ancionero  of  Juan  Fernandez  de 
1  xar  ;  —  a  MS,  volume  contaijiiiig  po- 
vniA  from  the  time  of  Henry  111.  to 
that  of  Charles  V.,  —  both  inclusive, — 
written  in  various  hands,  but  none  ap- 
parently older  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  gets  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  great  Aragonese 
family  of  Ixar  pos.sessed  it  as  late  as 
1645  ;  but,  as  it  was  conn)iled  after 
1520,  and  contains  the  accustomed  po- 
ets, it  has  little  value.  See  Gayangos 
ui  supra^  pp.  566  -  569.  i 

*  The  fashion  of  making  such  collec- 
tions of  poetry,  generally  called  "Can- 
cioneros,  *  was  very  common  in  S[>ain 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  just  before  and 
just  after  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing. 

One  of  them,  compiled  in  1464,  with 


additions  of  a  later  date,  by  Fernan 
Martinez  de  Burgos,  begins  with  poems 
by  his  father,  and  goes  on  with  others 
by  Villasandino,  who  is  gi-eatly  praised, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  writer  ;  ny  Fer- 
nan Sanchez  de  Talavera,  some  of  which 
are  dated  1408  ;  by  Pero  Velez  de  Gue- 
vara, 1422 ;  by  Gomez  Manrique ;  by 
Santillana ;  by  Fernan  Perez  de  Guz- 
man ;  and,  in  short,  by  the  authors 
then  best  known  at  court.  Mem.  de 
Alfonso  VIII.,  Madrid,  1783,  4to,  App. 
cxxxiv  -  cxl. 

Three  MS.  Cancioneroe  in  the  private 
Library  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Pidal  (Cancionero 
de  Baena,  1851,  pp.  Ixxxvi-vii),  two 
of  which  seem  to  be  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  one  of  about  the  same  age 
with  that  of  Baena.  ( Ibid.,  pp.  xxix  - 
xl,  note  5,  p.  xli,  note  1.)  it  is  very 
desirable  to  nave  them  published. 

Several  other  Cancioneros  of  the  same 

FBriod  are  in  the  National  Library, 
aris,  and  contain  almost  exclusively 
the  known  fashionable  authors  of  that 
century  ;  such  as  Santillana,  Juan  de 
Mena,  Lopez  de  Cu&iga  [Estu&iga?! 
Juan  Rodriguez  del  Padrou,  Juan  de 
Villalpando,  Suero  de  Ribera,  Fenian 
Perez  de  Guzman,  Gomez  Manrique, 
Diego  del  Castillo,  Alvaro  Garcia  de 
Santa  Maria,  Alonso  Alvarez  de  Toleilo, 
etc.  There  are  no  less  than  seven  such 
Cancioneros  in  all,  notices  of  which  are 
found  in  Ochoa,  "Catdlogo  d«  MSS. 
Espafioles  en  la  Biblioteca  Real  <le 
Paris,"  Paris,  1844,  4to,  pp.  878-525. 
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and  otlioi^  then  accounted  great  poets.  That  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  all  this  was  Provencjal  we  cannot 
douht ;  but  that  it  was  somewhat  influenced  by  a 
knowledtre  of  the  Italian  we  know  from  manv  of  the 
poems  that  have  been  published,  and  from  the  intima- 
tions of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Constable  of  Portugal.^ 

Thus  far  more  had  been  done  in  collectinsr  the 
poetry  of  the  time  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  troubled  state  of  public  affairs;  but  it  had 
only  been  done  in  one  direction,  and  even  in  that  with 
little  judgment.  The  king  and  the  more  powerful  of 
the  nobility  might  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  such 

Cancioneros  and  such  poetical  courts,  but  a 
*  391   general  poetical  culture  could  not  be  •expected 

to  follow  influences  so  partial  and  inadequate. 
A  new  order  of  things,  however,  soon  arose.  In  1474 
the  art  of  printing  was  fairly  established  in  Spain ;  and 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  first  book  of  any  note 
ascertained  to  have  come  from  the  Spanish  press  is  a 
collection  of  poems  recited  that  year  by  forty  different 
poets  contending  for  a  public  prize.®  No  doubt  sucli  a 
volume  was  not  compiled  on  the  principle  of  the  elder 
manuscript  Cancioneros.  Still,  in  some  respects  it 
resembles  them,  and  in  others  seems  to  have  been  the 
rosull  of  their  example.  But,  however  this  may  be. 
a  collection  of  poetry  was  printed  at  Saragossa,  in 

Saiicln'z,  Po<'.si:is  Aiitrrioros,  Tom.  clothosman.    (Pidal  in  Canoiown) 

1.  p.  Ixi,  with  the  not^  s  on  the  passage  I)ai*na,         pp.  xxxiii -  xxxri. )  An- 

n  latiiiii  to  tlh*  Duke  Failriciue.  other  was  Juan  de  Valladulid,  or  Joan 

Some  of  the  jKM-soiis  who  thus  at-  Poeta,  a  person  of  »tiU  lower  condition, 

taeli'  tl  tlieiuselves  as  i>o«»ts  to  the  gn»at  who  a4.M!om|>anied  Alfonso  V.  to  X*- 

men  of  th«'  tiint'  were  —  it  is  worth  j»le8,  and  was  aftprwraixlA  favinvd  by 

whil<»  to  olwi'rve  —  of  very  humble  ori-  Queon  Isabella  (Ilnd.,  p.  xzxriii).  Yrt 

gin.    One  of  thes4>  was  Anton  de  Mon-  others  are  noticed  by  Pidal  (Ilnd.,  p 

tern,  amon^  tlie  hist  or  the  very  hist  of  xxxix),  but  tliey  are  of  less  coiue- 

the  mori'  eminent  Truuhadoui-s,  com-  quence. 

monly  eall«Ml  '*K1  Roix-nj,"  a  converted  •  Fuster,  Bil>.  Valendana^  Tom.  I 

.lew,  *  and  a  Cordovese  tailor  or  old  p.  52.    See  onli.  Chap.  XYlh 
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1492,  aiid  called  a  "  Cancionero,"  containing  the  works 
of  nine  authors,  among  whom  were  Juan  de  Mena,  the 
younger  Manrique,  and  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman ;  the 
whole  evidently  made  on  the  same  principle  and  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Cancioneros  of  Baena  and 
^IJstuniga,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Isabella,  as  the  great 
patroness  of  whatever  tended  to  the  advancement  of 
letters.' 

It  was  a  remarkable  book  to  appear  within  so  short 
a  time  after  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Spain, 
when  little  but  the  most  worthleas  Latin  treatises  had 
come  from  the  national  press;  but  it  was  far  fix)m 
containing  all  the  Spanish  poetry  that  was  soon  de- 
manded. In  1511,  therefore,  Fernando  del  Castillo 
printed  at  Valencia  what  he  called  a  "Cancionero 
General,"  or  General  Collection  of  Poetry ;  the  first 
book  to  which  this  well-known  title  was  ever  given. 
It  professes  to  contain  "  many  and  divers  works  of  all 
or  of  the  most  notable  Troubadours  of  Spain,  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  modern,  in  devotion,  in  morality, 
in  love,  in  jests,  ballads,  villancicosy  songs,  devices, 
mottoes,  glosses,  questions,  and  answers."  It^  in  fact, 
contains  poems  attributed  to  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  different  persons,  from  the  time  of  the  Marquis 
of  Santillana  down  to  the  period  in  which  it  was 
made ;  most  of  the  separate  pieces  being 
•placed  under  the  names  of  those  who  were  *392 
their  authors,  or  were  assumed  to  be  so,  while 
the  rest  are  collected  under  the  respective  titles  or 
divisions  just  enumerated,  which  then  constituted  the 
favorite  subjects  and  forms  of  verse  at  court  Of 
proper  order  or  arrangement,  of  critical  judgment,  or 

^  Mernlez,  T^-pog.,  pp.  134-137.    In    possession  of  Don  Manuel  Qam4>z  ;  but 
1818,  Itesides  the  copy  in  the  Royal  Li-    1  have  never  known  of  any  other, 
hrary  at  Madrid,  there  was  one  in  the 
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tasteful  selection,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
thought.  The  whole  number  of  pieces  contained  in 
it  is  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  work  was  successful.  In  1514  a  new  edition 
of  it  appeared  ;  and  as  early  as  1540  at  least  five 
others,  with  some  variations  in  their  contents,  luid. 
followed  at  Toledo  and  Seville,  making,  when  taken 
together,  seven  in  less  than  thirty  years;  a  number 
which,  if  the  peculiar  nature  and  large  size  of  the 
work  are  considered,  can  hardly  find  its  pamllel,  at  the 
same  period,  in  any  other  European  literature.  Later, 
—  in  1557  and  1573,  —  yet  two  other  editions,  some- 
what altered,  appeared  at  Antwerp,  whither  the  in- 
herited rights  and  military  power  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
had  carried  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  and  a  love  for  its  cultivation.  In  each  of  the 
nine  editions  of  this  remarkable  book  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  w^e  may  look  for  the  body  of 
poetry  most  in  favor  at  court  and  in  the  more  refined 
society  of  Spain  during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth ;  the  last 
of  them  comprising  one  thousand  and  eighty-two 
pieces,  and  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
authors,  some  of  whom  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  tlie 
reign  of  John  the  Second,  while  others  come  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.® 

8  Of  tli«*  Canrionoros  still  in  nmiiu-  these  I  have  noticed,  namely,  the  col- 
scri]>t,  ami  of  Bju'uii's,  wliii'.li  was  in  Iwtion  published  at  Valencia  in  1474, 
mainiMTipt  when  the  first  edition  of  which  is  rather  an  account  of  a  i»orti- 
this  History  was  published,  1  have  al-  cal  jousting,  and  the  one  jmblifthed  at 
r(  a«ly  spoken  sufficiently.  That  their  Saragossa  in  1492,  but  which  is  calW 
nunilMT  was  so  great  in  the  niidille  of  in  its  title  a  "Cancionero,"  and  con- 
tin*  fifteenth  century  as  to  show  that  tains  fifteen  different  poems  by  nine 
tliey  constituted  a  f*ishion  of  the  time,  different  authors.  To  theae  should  now 
there  <  nil  W  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and,  be  added  the  Cancionero  called  that  of 
therefor*',  it  wjls  natural  that,  as  soon  Ramon  de  Llabia.  It  is  described  br 
a.s  the  art  of  printing  was  fairly  intro-  Mendez  from  a  copy  without  date, 
dueed,  they  should,  in  some  fonn  or  which  contains  nineteen  poems  by  ten 


other,  ap[)ear  from  the  press.    Two  of 
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*  Taking  this  Cancionero,  then,  as  the  true  *393 
poetical  representative  of  the  period  it  em-  • 


de  Guzman,  Jorge  Maurique,  and  oth- 
ers, well  known  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  this  collection 
is  supposed  to  have  been  i)ublished. 
Amador  de  los  Rios  says,  indeed,  that 
it  was  printed  at  Zaragoza,  by  Juan 
Hums,  in  1489  ;  but  he  does  not  indi- 
cate the  copy  he  use<i,  and  calls  it  a  Ro- 
mancero.  (See  Mendez,  T}T)ographia, 
pp.  383  -  385  ;  Pidal,  Preface  to  Baena, 

S.  xli,  and  Amador  de  los  Rios,  Judios 
e  Espaiia,  1848,  p.  378.) 
But  what  are  commonly  khown  as 
the  Spanish  CajiciortcroSf  and  deserve 
our  prin<*ipal  attention,  arc  those  of  Cas- 
tillo. They  were  probably  indebted  to 
one  by  Juan  Fernandez  de  Constantina, 
whose  date  is  not  settled,  and  of  which 
only  two  coj)ies  are  known  to  exist ;  — 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
other  in  the  library  at  Munich.  It  is 
entitleil  "Cancionero  llaraado  guirlan- 
da  esmaltada  de  galanes  y  eloquentes 
dezires  de  di versos  autores,"  and  con- 
sists of  eighty-eight  folios  that  are  num- 
bered, and  four  that  are  not  numbered. 
The  best  account  of  it  yet  published  is 
by  Wolf,  in  the  German  tr-anslation  of 
this  History  (Vol.  II.  pp.  528-534), 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  published  about  the  year 
1500,  or  a  very  little  later. 

But  the  Cancionero  General  of  Cas- 
tillo, as  noted  in  the  text,  first  ap- 
peared in  1511,  and  is  the.  oldest  with 
that  title.  It  contiiins  many  of  the 
same  authors  and  poums  with  the  Can- 
cionero of  Constantina  ;  and  in  its  se- 
lections—  especially  in  its  selection  of 
ballads  —  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  borrowed  largely  from  that  now  ex- 
cessively rare  volume.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
Constantina,  whih',  from  this  time, 
Castillo  becojnes  famous  for  his  Can- 
cioneros.  Duian  (in  his  Romancero 
General,  Tom.  H.  l.s.',l,  pp.  eJ79,  680) 
has  given  the  best  account  of  them,  al- 
though, jwrh.'ips,  as  lie  intimates,  his 
list  may  not  be  coinplet**.  It  contains, 
besides  the  first  on<',  Valencia,  1511, 
eight  others,  namely,  Valencia,  1514; 
Toledo,  1517:  Toleilo,  1.V20;  Toledo, 
1527  ;  Sevilla,  1.535  ;  Sevilla,  1540  ; 
Anvers,  1557;  and  An  vers,  1573;  — 
nine  in  all.     Of  these  1  have  seen 


seven,  or  perhaps  —  with  the  Dresden 
Cancionero,  which  is  imperfect — eiglit ; 
and  I  possess  those  of  Sevilla,  1535,  a'ul 
of  Anvers,  1557  and  1573.  But  the.>e 
have  been  so  often  consulted  and  ex- 
amined, that  no  more  need  be  said  of 
them. 

Not  so  two  others,  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Ferdinand 
Wolf. 

The  first  was  published  at  Saragos.sa  . 
in  1552  (on  the  title,  by  a  nii.sprint, 
MCLll.),  and  is  from  the  press  of 
Stevan  G.  de  Naiara,  or  Nagera,  who 
printed  the  ballail  lxK)k  of  1550.  It  Is 
entitled  *^  Secunda  (sic)  Parte  del  Can- 
cionero General,"  ec.  But,  although 
it  is  thus  called  a  second  part,  it  is 
really,  in  a  lar^e  (legre(?,  tiiken  from 
the  proper  Cancionero  General  of  Cas- 
tillo, which  it  assumes  to  be  the  first 
part.  It  is,  therefore,  of  less  conse- 
nuence  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
One  of  its  poems  relates  to  an  event 
that  occurred  in  1552,  the  year  of  its 
publication,  and,  like  others  that  it 
contains,  is  not  taken  from  Castillo. 
But  it  is  a  very  ru<le  and  miscellaneous 
collection.  (See  Wolf's  account  of  it, 
in  the  Wiener  Jahrbiichcr  CXIV.  8,  9  ; 
in  his  Romanzen  Poes'e  der  Spanier, 
1847,  pp.  8,  9  ;  and  in  his  B<*itrjMr  to 
Julius'  translation  of  this  History,  Vol. 
II.  534-539.)  Til  ere  is  but  one  copy 
of  it  known  to  exist, — that  in  tlie 
Librar}'  at  Vienna, — and  it  tills  on-- 
hundixMl  and  ninety-two  leaves  in  1 2rao. 

The  other,  which  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, is  also  thus  far  a  unicum^  and 
it  is  found  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library. 
It  is  entitled  "  Cancionero  Geneml  de 
Obras  nuevas  nunca  hasta  aora  ini- 
j)ressas.  Assi  por  el  arte  Espa&ola 
como  ]x)r  la  Toscana,"  ec,  1554.  And 
cls4' where  it  apjUMrs  that  it  was  printed 
at  SaiTigos-sa  by  Stevan  G.  de  Nagera. 
(See  Wolf's  Beitrag  zur  Bibliographic 
der  Cancioneros,  u.  8.  w.  Wien,  1853.) 
It  is  in  12mo,  and  makes  two  hundred 
and  three  leaves,  all  apj>arently  filled 
with  poetry  of  the  time  of  Charles  V., 
—  say  from  1520  to  1.5.50,  —  and  most 
of  it  by  known  authors,  like  Juan  de 
Coloma,  Juan  Hurtado  de  Mendoza, 
Boscan,  Puertocarrero,  ITrrea,  and  Di- 
ego de  Mendoza.  What  is  most  interest- 
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*  394  braces,  the  first  thing  we  *  observe,  on  opening 
it,  is  a  mass  of  devotional  verse,  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  vestibule  to  conciliate  favor  for  the  more 
secular  and  free  portions  that  follow.  But  it  is  itself 
very  poor  and  gross ;  so  poor  and  so  gross  that  we  can 
hardly  underst^ind  how,  at  any  period,  it  can  have  been 
deemed  religious.  Indeed,  within  a  century  from  the 
time  when  the  Canciofiero  was  published,  this  part  of 
it  was  alre.'idy  become  so  offensive  to  the  Church  it 
had  originally  served  to  propitiate,  that  the  whole  of 
it  was  cut  out  of  such  printed  copies  as  came  within 
the  reach  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers.® 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  devo- 
tional purposes  for  which  it  was  first  destined  ;  some 
of  the  separate  compositions  being  by  the  Marquis  of 


ing  about  it,  liowfvcr,  as  Wolf  has  well 
obsi'i  vfil,  is  that  it  marks  so  i»laiuly  the 
contest  iM'twec'ii  thr.  old  Spanish  school 
and  tlio  incoming  Italian,  or,  as  this 
Canoioiiero calls  it,  ''El  Arte  Toscano*' 
(ii<?itr.ig,  i».  28).  it  is  of  some  conse- 
quen(*e,  too,  because  it  contains  the 
works  of  a  few  authors  not  before 
knimii  ;  such  as  Pedro  de  Guzman,  a 
loyal  knight  in  the  wars  of  the  Comu- 
neros  H  and  49),  Sanistevan  (j)]). 
7,  r»2),  Luis  de  Narva<*z  (pp.  18,  64), 
and  Luis  de  J  Ian)  (p}).  10;  u'-))  ;  but  the 
latter  will  he  hereafter  noticed  as  one 
mentioned  among  the  mast  active  in 
founding  the  Italian  wdiool.  pwtf, 
IVH.mI  11.  Chap.  III.)  The  whole 
book,  howi'ver,  which,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, seems  to  \w  a  continuation  or 
imitatioji  of  thr  (.'ancionero  (leneral  of 
Castillo,  (MUitains,  I  suppose,  as  little 
real  ]Mictry  as  it.s  ampler  nn<l  lietter 
know?i  pii'dcci'ssor.  But,  su«;h  as  it  is, 
tliDUgh  it  i>  by  no  means  tlie  last  in 
djiti"  of  tlic  r»l<l  Cancioneros  that  were 
lilli'tl  with  mi.x  ellanrous  verse,  it  seems 
fitly  ti)  lill  up  th«'ir  s«.*ries,  and  with 
iMM'iiliar  distinctness  to  mark,  as,  in- 
<h'tMl,  :ill  (»r  tln'in  do,  morc^  or  l»*ss,  the 
tninsition  to  anotlw  r  state  of  things. 

^  My  copy  of  th«'  edition  of  ir>35, 
ruthl<-'>Iy  cut  to  pieces,  bears  this  mem- 
orandum :  — 


**  Este  libro  esta  expuipido  \)or  el 
Ex]>urgutoiio  del  Santo  Oticio,  ctui  li- 
ccncia.  F.  Baptista  Martinez." 

On  the  rt^vorse  of  the  titl»;-jiag»*,  in 
my  coj>y  of  the  edition  of  1^j7,  art? 
these  formidable  words  :  — 

**Yo  el  Doctor  Fnint*^  S*.-»bnno,  Ca- 
tedratico  de  Vi8i)era8  de  t)ie<»Iogi;i  y 
Caliticador  del  S«»  Ollicio  <!eNta  \ilfa 
corregi  y  emende  este  Oaiicionen>  con- 
forme  al  Indict*  Expurgatorio  dfl  nuevu 
Catalogo  de  libros  vedados  por  el  Sro. 
Officio  de  la  Inquisiciou,  y  lleva  uuita- 
das  las  obras  de  burlas.  VHlladolid,  a 
20  de  Noviembre  de  1584  abos. 

"El  D*.  Sobrino." 

About  sixty  leaves  were  sabmitte^l  to 
the  ecclesiastical  shears  in  this  copy, 
and  several  short  ]>oeui8  are  blottetl 
with  ink. 

From  Iwth  copies  the  ivligious  po»-try 
at  the  beginning  is  torn  out. 

In  my  co]>y  of  the  edition  of  iri73, 
which  is  very  little  expuiigBteil,  anil  iu 
whi<di  the  missing  passa^s  an>  n^ston-J 
in  MS.,  is  the  following  certificate  writ* 
ti*n  across  the  title*|)age  :  — 

**Vidit  et  correxit  Vincentius  Na- 
varro de  So«'iet»  J.et  de  8t»  Off*  Ini|ui- 
sitionis  Qualificatore.'* 

This  is  what  Milton  calls  putting  a 
book  into  thi  new  Poigatory. 
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Santillana,  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  and  other  well- 
known  authors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  thus  in-^ 
tended  to  give  an  odor  of  sanctity  to  their  works  and 
lives.  A  few  poems  in  this  division  of  the  Cancionero, 
as  well  as  a  few  scattered  in  other  parls  of  it,  are  in 
the  Limousin  dialect ;  a  circumstance  which  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  w^as  first 
collected  and  published  in  Valencia.  But  nothing  in 
this  portion  can  be  accounted  truly  poetical,  and  very 
little  of  it  religious.  The  best  of  its  shorter  poems  is, 
perhaps,  the  following  address  of  Mossen  Juan  Tallante 
to  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  expiring  on  the  cross :  — 

♦  0  God  !  the  infinitely  great,  *  895 

That  didst  this  ample  world  outspread,  — 
The  true  !  the  high  ! 
And,  in  thy  grace  compassionate. 
Upon  the  tree  didst  bow  thy  head. 
For  us  to  die  ! 

Oh  !  since  it  pleased  thy  love  to  bear 
Such  bitter  suffering  for  our  sake, 
0  Agnus  Dei  ! 
/  Save  us  with  him  whom  thou  didst  spare. 
Because  that  single  word  he  spake,  — 
Memento  mei ! 

Next  after  the  division  of  devotional  poetry  comes 
the  series  of  authors  upon  whom  the  whole  collection 
relied  for  its  character  and  success  when  it  was  first 


10  Iinonso  Dios,  pcnlurable, 

Que  e]  mundn  todo  criastc, 
Vcnladero, 
Y  con  amor  cntra  'able 
Por  no!<otms  er^pinuite 
En  el  luadero : 

Pue«  te  pluj^o  tal  pn^iion 
Por  nuestnw  cu1|mw  sufrir, 
0  Ajrnus  Doi, 
Llnvrtnos  do  «'s*t  i  el  Indron, 
Que  s;ilvaf<t<^  fMir  decir, 
Memento  niei. 
Cancionero  General,  Anvers,  1573,  f.  6. 
Fuster,  Bib.  ViileiKuma  (Torn.  I.  p. 
81),  tries  to  make  out  souiething  con- 


cerning the  author  of  this  little  poem, 
but  does  not,  I  think,  succeed.  Tal- 
lante is  called  Mosaen  Juan  Tallante, 
and  other  persons  have  this  prefix  to 
their  names.  It  is  a  compound  of  the 
French  Mes»ire  or  Moimeitr,  and  the 
Limousin  J?»,  which  is  equivalent  to 
Don.  (See  ante,  287,  n.  36.)  It  is 
found  attached  chiefly  to  the  names  of 
eminent  j)ersons  in  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia,  etc.  ;  in  uiort,  as  far  as 
the  Provencal  dialect  extended  a  deci- 
sive influence  into  Spain. 
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published  ;  a  series,  to  form  which,  the  editor  siiys,  in 
^the  original  dedication  to  the  Count  of  Oliva,  he  had 
employed  himself  during  twenty  years.  Of  such  of 
them  as  are  worthy  a  separate  notice  —  the  Marquis 
of  Santillana,  Juan  de  Mena,  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman, 
and  the  three  Manriques — we  have  already  spoken. 

The  rest  are  the  Viscount  of  Altamira,  Diego 
*396   Ijopez  de  Haro,^^  Antonio  *de  Velasco,  Luis  de 

y ivero^  Ilernan  Mexia,  Suarez,  Cartagena,  Rod- 
riguez del  Padron,  Pedro  Torellas,  DAvalos,^  Guivara, 
Alvarez  Gato,^'^  the  Marquis  of  Astorga,  Diego  de  San 


11  In  the  Libr.ir}'  of  the  Academy  of 
History  at  Madrid  (Miso.  Hist.,  MS., 
Tom.  III.  No.  2)  i.s  a  immmu  by  Dirpjo 
Lopez  de  Hwro,  of  alwut  a  thousand 
lines,  in  a  manuscript  appaivntly  of  the 
en<l  of  the  HfttM-nth  or  iM-^inning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  whieh  1  have 
a  ropy.  It  is  entitled  **  Aviso  ^lara 
Cuerdos,"  —  A  Word  for  the  Wise,  — 
and  is  arrangrd  a.s  a  dialogue,  with  a 
few  versrs  s[M>ken  in  the  character  of 
some  distin;;uishe«l  jK'rsonaf^e,  human 
or  suiK'rliunian,  allegorical,  histoiie^il, 
or  from  Scrii)ture,  and  then  an  answer 
to  each,  hy  the  author  himself.  In 
this  way  ahove  sixty  jK^r.^ons  are  intro- 
dui  ed,  anmng  whom  an;  Adam  and 
Eve,  with  thr  Angel  that  drove  them 
from  Paradise,  Troy,  Priam,  Jerusalem, 
Christ,  Julius  Ca-siir,  and  so  on  down 
to  King  liiimha  and  Mahomet.  The 
whoh-  is  in  the  old  Sjianish  verse,  ami 
has  little  poi'ti(^il  tlumght  in  it,  as  may 
\h:  s<M-n  by  the  following  wonls  of  Saul 
an«l  the  answer  by  Don  Diego,  which  1 
give  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  the 
entire  \kh-iu  :  — 

SAUL. 

En  mi  p«'n:i  j's  i|i>  minir, 
Quf  |H'li^rn     pjmi  v(W 
Kl  (rl(>!<ar  ti  fl  iiiihlAr 
Iy>  i|U(>  in.niil;i  el  nlto  Won  : 
l*<ir(|U(>  i>l  iiiiiinlH  nU'ihMvlk; ; 
No  Mia*  i  nvUi!. 

A  i{irK>ii  n  Di'tx  H  ili>  i>nt4tnder 
Li»  iiiit*  el  wiIk*  h  df  Nibvr. 

ACTOR. 

Plrnsfi  y<i  qin-  on  tul  dcfecto 
Tju-  jtri'stii  «-iin(i-on 
I>«'I  no  -inliiiM'n  rn'lijrinn, 
'"n'M-mlo  (jni-  a  lo  jw-rliTto 
I'uitli"  il'ir  may  |NTl1i<iim. 
V.^U'  nial  tU'uv  I'l  i:li»«»r; 
LiH-iju  a  I)ii»M  nuicn*  ciimcndar. 


Oviedo,  in  his  **Q.uinouagena.s"  sava 
that  Diego  Loi>ez  de  Ilaro  was  **tLf 
mirror  of  gallantry  among  the  youth  of 
his  time  **  ;  and  he  is  known  to  history 
for  his  services  in  the  war  of  (vranatla, 
and  OS  S]ianish  amUiAisiidor  at  Itoine. 
(See  Clemencin,  in  Mem.  de  la  Arail. 
de  Hist.,  Tom.  VI.  p.  4i»4.)  He  lig- 
ures  in  the  "Inficrno  de  Amor"  of 
Sanchez  de  Badges  ;  and  hi.^  )K)ems  are 
found  in  the  Cancionero  Oeneral,  1573, 
ff.  82-90,  and  a  few  other  places. 

^2  He  foundetl  the  foilunes  of  the 
family  of  which  the  Maii]tiis  of  PesoAra 
was  so  distinguished  a  mem  Iter  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  ;  his  iirst  achieve- 
ment having  lwi*n  to  kill  a  l^ortuguesi* 
in  fair  Hght,  after  public  irhallenp*,  ami 
in  presence  of  both  tlie  armies.  Tlje 

iHie.t  rose  to  be  Constable  of  Castile, 
listoria  de  D.  Hernando  Davalus.  Mar- 
ques de  Pescara,  Auvers,  1558,  12ii.<'. 
Lib.  I.,  c.  1. 

Bedsides  what  ore  to  l»c  fi»uiid  in 
the  Cancioneros  Generales,  —  f«ir  exam- 
ple, in  that  of  1573,  at  ff.  148  -l.Vi 
189,  etc., — there  is  a  MS.  in  ikwm-s- 
hion  of  the  Koyal  Academy  at  Ma<lrid 
(Codex  No.  114),  whieh  contains  a  lai^.'e 
number  of  poems  by  Alvarez  Oato. 
Tlieir  anthor  was  a  pc-rson  of  i*onj>e- 
quenee  in  his  time,  and  server  1  John 
II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Fenlinand  and  Isa- 
Udla,  in  affairs  of  state.  With  Johi: 
he  was  on  terms  of  friendshiit.  One 
day,  when  the  king  missed  him  from 
his  hunting-party  aud  was  told  he  was 
indi.s]K)sed,  he  replied,  "  I^'t  us,  then, 
go  and  8»M«  him ;  he  is  mv  frieml,"  — 
and  retunied  to  make  the  kindly  xi^it. 
Gato  died  after  1495.    Qeronimo  Quid- 
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Pedro,  and  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajoz, —  the  last  a  poet 
whose  sweet  versification  is  his  chief  merit,  but  who 
was  long  remembered  by  succeeding  poets  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  went  mad  for  love.^* 
They  all  belong  *  to  the  courtly  school;  and  we  *  397 
know  little  of  any  of  them  except  from  hints 
in  their  own  poems,  nearly  all  of  which  are  so  weari- 
some, from  their  heavy  sameness,  that  it  is  a  task  to 
read  them. 

Thus,  the  Viscount  Altamira  has  a  long,  dull  dialogue 
between  Feeling  and  Knowledge ;  Diego  Lopez  de 
Haro  has  another  between  Reason  and* Thought;  Her- 
nan  Mexia,  one  between  Sense  and  Thought;  and 
Costana,  one  between  Affection  and  Hope ;  all  belong- 
ing to  the  fashionable  class  of  poems  called  moralities 
or  moral  discussions,  all  in  one  measure  and  manner, 
and  all  counterparts  to  each  other  in  grave  metaphys- 


tana,  Historia  de  Madrid  (Madrid,  1629, 
folio,  f.  221). 

The  i»oetry  of  Gate  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  jmblic  affairs  ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, like  the  rest  of  that  which  marks 
the  jieriod  when  it  was  written,  it  is 
in  a  courtly  and  affected  tone,  and  de- 
vot<?d  to  love  and  gallantry.  Some  of 
it  is  more  lively  and  natuml  than  most 
of  its  doubtful  claiiis.  Thus,  when  his 
lady-love  told  him  **  he  must  talk 
sense,"  he  replied  that  he  had  lost  the 
little  he  ever  had  from  the  time  when 
he  hrst  saw  her,  ending  his  poetical 
answer  with  these  words  :  — 

But  if,  in  good  ftilth,  you  require 

That  sense  Rhould  come  back  to  me, 
Show  the  kindnesi*  to  which  I  aspire, 
Give  the  freedom  you  know  I  deidrc, 
And  pay  me  my  service-fee. 

Si  queres  que  de  vorda^l 
Torn^  a  mi  seso  y  mnitido, 

Usnd  agora  hondad, 

Tomanie  uii  Hbertail, 
E  pagame  lo  Hcrvido. 

Since  the  preceding  ]>ortion  of  this 
note  was  written,  a  modenite  number 
of  the  poems  of  Gato,  frrjin  the  MS.  in 
possession  of  the  Academy,  have  been 
published,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Biblioteca  Espa&ola  de  Libros  Karos 


(Madrid,  1863),  under  their  author's 
name. 

1*  Memorias  de  la  Acad,  de  Historia, 
Tom.  VI.  n.  404.  The  l.tH-ciones  de 
Job,"  by  Badajoz,  were  early  put  into 
the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  'kept 
there  to  the  last.  His  '*  Intiemo  de 
Amor,"  founded  on  the  itlea  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  lovers,  was  suggested  to  hin; 
in  this  form,  1  think,  by  Ouivara  (see 
Cancionero  General,  1573,  If.  143,  144>, 
to  whom  Garci  Sanchez  refers  in  his 
opening.  It  is  a  poem  of  forty-three 
eieven-line  stanzas,  in  which  he  intro- 
duces thirty-nine  of  the  po<>ts  of  his  own 
age  and  of  the  age  preceding,  such  as 
Rodriguez  del  Padron,  Jorge  Manrique, 
Cartagena,  Lope  de  Sosa,  etc., — all  suf- 
fering the  torments  of  Love's  jMjrdition. 
But  this  was  a  favorite  fancy  with  the 
poets  of  the  time.  The  Manpiis  of  San- 
tillana  (Rimas  ineditas,  1844,  pp.  249- 
258),  has  an  Infiemo  de  Enamorailos 
in  which  he  alludes  to  Dante,  but  in 
which,  with  the  single  exception,  I 
think,  of  Macias,  he  sees  only  person- 
ages in  ancient  hi.story  and  mytnology. 
Other  poems  of  the  same  fantastic  class 
may  be  found  in  the  Cancioneros  Gen- 
erales. 
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ical  refinements  and  poor  conceits.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  liglit,  amatory  poetry,  some  of  which,  like 
that  of  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajos  on  the  Book  of  Joh, 
tliat  of  Eodriguez  del  Padron  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  that  of  the  younger  Manrique  on  the  forms 
of  a  monastic  profession,  irreverently  applied  to  the 
profession  of  love,  are,  one  would  thmk,  essentially 
irreligious,  whatever  they  may  have  been  deemed  at 
the  time  they  were  written.  But  in  all  of  them,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  series  of  works  of  the  twenty 
different  authors  filling  this  important  division  of  the 
Cancionero,  hardly  a  poetical  thought  is  to  be  found, 
excerpt  in  the  poems  of  a  few  w^ho  have  already  been 
noticed,  and  of  whom  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  Juan 
de  Mena,  and  the  younger  Manrique,  are  the  chiefs 

Next  after  the  series  of  authors  just  mentioned,  we 
have  a  collection  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  ^  Can- 
ciones,"  or  Songs,  bearing  the  names  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish  poets  and  gentle- 
men of  the  fifteenth  century.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
regularly  constructed,  each  consisting  of  two  stanzas, 

the  first  with  four  and  the  second  with  eight 
*  398   lines,  —  the  *  first  expressing  the  principal  idea, 

and  the  second  repeating  and  amplifying  it. 
They  remind  us,  in  some  respects,  of  Italian  sonnets, 
Init  are  more  constrained  in  their  movement,  and  fall 
into  a  more  natural  alliance  with  conceits.  Hardly 
one  in  the  large  collection  of  the  Cancionero  is  easy 
or  flowing,  and  the  following,  by  Cartagena,  whose 
name  occurs  often,  and  w^ho  was  one  of  the  Jewish 

Tho  ('aiu  ionero  of  1535  consists  above  extends  from  f.  18  to  f.  97-  It 
Iravt's,  ill  larp*  folio,  (Jothic  let-  is  worth  notice  that  the  beautifal  Cop- 
ters, iiiid  triple  coluinns.    Of  thm*  the  las  of  Manrique  do  not  occur  in  toy 
devotional  ]MM'try  tills  ei^'htmi  leaves,  one  of  theae  courtly  Cuicioneros. 

and  the  series  of  authors  mentioned 
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family  that  rose  so  high  in  the  Church  after  its  con- 
version, is  above  the  average  merit  of  its  class.^® 

I  know  not  why  first  I  drew  breath, 

Since  living  is  only  a  strife, 
Where  I  am  rejected  of  Death, 

And  would  gladly  reject  my  own  life 

For  all  the  days  I  may  live 

Can  only  be  filled  with  grief ; 
With  Death  I  must  ever  strive, 

And  never  from  Death  find  relief. 
So  that  Hope  must  desert  me  at  last, 

Since  Death  has  not  failed  to  see 

That  life  will  revive  in  me 
The  moment  his  anow  is  cast." 

This  was  thought  to  be  a  tender  compliment  to  the 
lady  whose  coldness  had  made  her  lover  desire  a  death 
that  would  not  obey  his  summons. 

Thirty-seven  Ballads  succeed ;  a  charming  collection 
of  wild  flowers,  w^hich  have  already  been  sufficiently 
examined  when  speaking  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  the 
earliest  age  of  Spanish  literature.^® 

After  the  Ballads  we  come  to  the  "  Invenciones,"  a 
form  of  verse  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  period, 
and  of  which  we  have  here  two  hundred  and  twenty 
specimens.  They  belong  to  the  institutions  of  chivalry, 
and  especially  to  the  arrangements  for  tourneys  and 
loustings,  which  were  the  most  gorgeous  of  the 
public  *  amusements  kno^vn  in  the  reigns  of  *  399 
John  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Fourth.  Each 
knight,  on  such  occasions,  had  a  device,  or  drew  one 
for  himself  by  lot;  and  to  this  device  or  crest  a 

1«  The  Cancionos  are  found  ff.  98  - 106.  Qu©  An  e«pero  daqul, 

VT  1  VxxeA  la  muerte  mo  neff'S, 

17  No  K  para  quD  na^oi,  p^^,  clanunento^.^, 


Pues  en  tal  esitremo  esto 
Que  el  morir  no  quicre  a  mi, 
Y  el  viuir  no  quiero  jo. 


Quera  rida  pan  mi. 

f.88,b. 


•  Todoeitiempoqueviviere  "  These  ballads,  already  noticed, 

Terne  muy  justa  quereiia  rtn/c,  Chap.  VI.,  are  in  the  Caucionero 

I)e  la  muerto,  pues  no  quiere  of  1535,  ff.  106  -  115. 
A  mi,  queriendo  yo  a  ella. 

VOL.  I.  30 
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poetical  explanation  was  to  be  affixed  by  himself, 
which  was  called  an  inveucion.  Some  of  these  posies 
are  very  ingenious;  for  conceits  are  here  in  their 
place.  King  John,  for  instance,  drew  a  prisoner's  cage 
for  his  crest,  and  furnished  for  its  motto,  — 

Even  imprisonment  still  is  confessed. 

Though  heavy  its  sorrows  may  fall. 
To  be  but  a  righteous  behest, 
When  it  comes  from  the  fairest  and  best 

Whom  the  eaith  its  mistress  can  call. 

The  well-known  Count  Haro  drew  a  worn,  or  a 
wheel  over  which  passes  a  rope,  with  a  series  of 
buckets  attached  to  it,  that  descend  empty  into  a  well 
and  come  up  full  of  water.  He  gave,  for  his  vwen- 
cion,  — 

The  full  show  my  griefs  running  o'er ; 
The  empty,  the  hopes  I  deplore. 

On  another  occasion,  he  drew,  like  the  king,  an 
emblem  of  a  prisoner's  cage,  and  answered  to  it  by  an 
imperfect  rhyme,  — 

In  the  jail  which  you  here  behold  — 
Whence  escape  there  is  none,  as  you  see  — 
I  must  live.    What  a  life  must  it  be  ! 

Akin  to  the  Invmemies  were  the  "  Motes  con 
*400   sus  Glosas";  *  mottoes  or  short  apophthegms, 

1^  "Saco  el  Rey  nue^tro  seflor  una  The  Inveneiom^^  though  m  numer^ 

red  (le  wiroel,  v  decia  la  letra  :  —  ous,  fill  only  three  leaves,  U5  to  117. 

Qualquior  pri.ion  y  dolor  ^liev  otTur,  also^sUntly  in  the  oM 

Quo  w  Hufhi,  PH  junta  com,  chronicles  and  books  of  chiTalry.  The 

Pues  w i«ufrp  jwr amor  "Question  de  Amof"  contains  manv 

I>e  la  mayor  y  inejor 

Del  mumlo,  y  la  mu  hermona.  m      *  j     *  ai.    v        •       ii  j  u 

'  The  mote  of  the  Nona  u  called  by 

"  Kl  condo  do  Huro  saco  una  noria,  Ulloa  (Rnipresas  de  Paalo  Jorio,  cc.', 

y  dixo  :  Leon,  1561,  pp.  26,  27)  the  finest  mot€ 

lienor,  lie  male*  mIo8 ;  ever  made  ;  gluing  it  in  prose,  —  "  Lo* 

D-  o..i,eran,:a,  Ioh  Taxios.  Henos  <le  dolor  y  los  vacloa  de  Esperan- 
"  Kl  niisrno  por  ciniora  una  carcel  y        *  —       attributing  it  to  T>i<*go  de 

«'l  en  ella,  y  dixo  :  —  Mendoza,  son  of  the  Cardinal.    Rjit  the 

En  orta  carrel  que  reyf  Canoionero  is  the  better  authority  for 
Qui'  no  w  haiia  wiida,  origin,  and  the  rhyme  adds  mace- 

Viuire,  maa  red  que  Tlda !  "  rially  to  its  effect. 
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which  we  find  here  to  the  number  of  above  forty, 
each  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rhymed  gloss.  The 
mottoes  themselves  are  generally  proverbs,  and  have 
a  national  and  sometimes  a  spirited  air.  Thus,  the 
Lady  Catalina  Manrique  took  "  Never  mickle  cost 
but  little,"  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  her 
regard  ;  to  which  Cartagena  answered,  with  another 
proverlj,  "  Merit  pays  all,"  and  then  explained  or  mys- 
tified both  with  a  tedious  gloss.  The  rest  are  not 
better,  and  all  w^ere  valued,  at  the  time  they  were 
composed,  for  precisely  what  now  seems  most  worth- 
less in  them.^ 

The  "  Villancicos  "  that  follow  —  songs  in  the  old 
Spanish  measure,  with  a  refrain  and  occasionally  short 
verses  broken  in  —  are  more  agreeable,  and  sometimes 
are  not  without  merit.  They  received  their  name  from 
their  rustic  character,  and  were  believed  to  have  been 
&ti>t  composed  by  the  ri//a7ioSj  or  peasants,  for  the  Na- 
tivity and  other  festivals  of  the  Church.  Imitations 
of  these  rude  roundelays  are  found,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  and  occur  in  a  multitude  of  poets 
since  ;  but  the  fifty-four  in  the  Cancionero,  many  of 
which  bear  the  names  of  leading  poets  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  are  too  courtly  in  their  tone,  and  approach 
the  character  of  the  Canciones?'^    In  other  respects, 

Thou^^h  IjOiw  <l«i  Vegn,  in  his 
"Justa  Poetioi  J(*  San  Isidro"  (Ma- 
drid, H)-20,  4to,  f.  76),  declares  the 
Olomis  to  1m»  **  a  most  ancient  and 
peculiiirly  Spanish  composition,  never 
iise<l  in  any  otht-r  nation,"  they  were, 
in  fact,  an  invention  of  the  Proven<^l 
pc*ets,  and,  no  donht,  came  to  Spain 
with  their  original  anthors.  (Ray- 
nouard,  Troub.,  Tom.  II.  pj).  248- 
2o4.)  The  niles  for  their  composition 
in  S{Kiin  wen?,  as  we  see  also  from  (Vr- 
Tantes  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  18), 
ver)'  strict  an<l  nirely  observed  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  agreeing  with  the  friend 


of  the  mad  knight,  that  the  poetical 
results  obtained  were  little  worth  the 
trouble  they  cost.  The  dhisas  of  the 
Cancionero  of  1535  an^  at  ff.  118-120. 

^  The  author  of  the  "Dialogo  de  las 
Lenguas"  (Mayans  y  Siscar,  Orfgeues, 
T(mi.  II.  p.  151)  gives  the  refrain  or 
ritonuiUo  of  a  Vitlancicii,  which,  he 
says,  was  sung  by  ever}-bo<Iy  in  Spain 
in  his  time,  and  is  the  hap])ie8t  speci- 
men I  know  of  the  gi'nus,  conceit  and  all. 

Sinro  T  hare  neen  thy  blMnwd  fkoe, 

Ladv ,  my  love  In  not  lunlm  : 
But  hiul  I  neTpr  known  thnt  ginir«, 

ilow  could  I  hare  OMenrvd  such  bUM? 
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they  romind  us  of  the  earliest  French  madrigals,  or, 
still  more,  of  the  ProveiK^al  poems,  that  are  nearly  in 

the  same  measures.^ 
*  401       *  The  last  division  of  this  conceited  kind  of 

poetry  collected  into  the  first  Cancioneros  Gene- 
rales  is  that  called  "  Preguntas,"  or  Questions ;  more 
properly.  Questions  and  Answers,  since  it  is  merely  a 
series  of  riddles,  with  their  solutions  in  verse.  Child- 
ish as  such  trifles  may  seem  now,  they  were  admired 
in  the  fifteenth  century.    Baena,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
collection,  mentions  them  among  its  most  considerable 
attractions;  and  the  series  here  given,  consisting  of 
fifty-five,  begins  with  such  authors  as  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana  and  Juan  de  Mena,  and  ends  with  Garci 
Sanchez  de  Badjijoz,  and  other  poets  of  note  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    Probably  it 
was  an  easy  exercise  of  the  wits  in  extemporaneous 
verse  practised  at  the  court  of  John  the  Second,  as  we 
find  it  practised,  above  a  century  later,  by  the  shep- 
herds in  the  "  Galatea "  of  Cervantes.^     But  the 
specimens  of  it  in  the  Cancioneros  are  painfully  con- 
strained ;  the  answers  being  required  to  correspond  in 
every  j)articidar  of  measure,  number,  and  the  succe^♦• 
sion  of  rhymes,  with  those  of  the  precedent  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  riddles  themselves  are  some- 
times very  simple,  and  sometimes  very  familiar;  Juan 
de  Mena,  for  instance,  gravely  proposing  that  of  the 
Sphinx  of  GCdipus  to  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  as  if 
it  were  possible  the  Marquis  had  never  before  heard 
of  it.2* 

Thus  far  the  contents  of  the  Cancionero  General 

Tiio  Vninnrir,:fi  firp  in  the  Can-  "  Galatea,  lib.  VI. 

cioncio  (iF          at  tr.  120-125.    See  ^  The  Pregunioi  extend  from  t  12i 

also  rovarru bias,  Tesoro,  in  verb.  VU-  to  f .  134. 
laiu:ico. 
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date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  chiefly  from  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  it.  Subsequently,  we  have  a 
series  of  poets  who  belong  rather  to  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  such  as  Puerto  Carrero,  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  Don  Juan  Manuel  of  Portugal, 
Heredia,  and  a  few  others ;  after  which  follows,  in 
some  of  the  early  editions,  a  collection  of  what  are 
called  "Jests  provoking  Laughter,"  —  really,  a  num- 
ber of  very  gross  poems,  which  constitute  part  of  an 
indecent  Cancionero  printed  separately  at  Valencia, 
several  years  afterwards,  and  which  were  then  ex- 
cluded from  the  editions  of  the  Cancionero  General, 
where  a  few  trifles,  sometimes  in  the  Valencian 
*  dialect,  are  inserted,  to  fill  up  the  space  they  *  402 
had  occupied.^  The  air  of  this  second  grand 
division  of  the  collection  is,  however,  like  the  air  of 
that  which  precedes  it,  and  the  poetical  merit  is  less. 
At  last,  near  the  conclusion  of  the  editions  of  1557 
and  1573,  we  meet  with  compositions  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  among  which  are  two  by 
Boscan,  a  few  in  the  Italian  language,  and  still  more 


^  Tlie  coTn]»h'te  list  of  the  authors 
in  this  part  of  the  ( 'aiioioiuTO  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Costa  lui,  PinTto  Carroro,  Avila, 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  Count 
Castro,  Luis  Tovar,  Don  Juan  Man- 
uel, Tapia,  Nicholas  Nu&ez,  Soria,  Pi- 
nar,  Ayllon,  hadajoz  el  Musieo,  the 
Count  of  Oliva,  Canlona,  Frances  Car- 
roz,  Heirdia,  Artcs,  Quiros,  Coronel, 
Esoriva,  Vaztjucz,  and  Luduefta.  Of 
most  of  thcni  only  a  few  trifles  are 
given.  The  *'  Hurlas  ])n»v(>('antes  a 
Risa,"  or  the  Ob  ran  dc  Jiiiriis^  are  in 
the  e«liti<»n  of  1514,  iM'ixinnin^  f.  198 
b.  with  the  '*  Pleyto  del  nianto,"  and 
en<ling  with  **  DcM  iilnasc  dc  1<»  heelio." 
In  s(»n»e  of  tlie  suhs«Mju«"nt  fditions  they 
were  «*x('lud»'d,  but  th»'y  aj»p«'a'.«'d  a^jjain 
in  the  Aritwer]»  fMlition  of  ir>;>7,  and 
were  iinally  suppresx'd  in  that  of  1573. 
Most  of  them,  however,  arc  found  in 
the  c(dlection  referred  to,  entitled  "Can- 
cionero de  Obras  de  Burlas  provocantes 


a  Risa"  (Valencia,  1519,  4to).  Ft  he- 
gins  with  one  rather  long  |)oem,  and 
ends  with  another,  —  the  last  being  a 
bnital  parody  of  the  "Trescientas"  of 
Juan  de  Mena.  The  shorter  poems  are 
often  by  well-known  namen,  such  as 
Jorge  Manrique,  and  Diego  <le  San  Pe- 
dro, and  are  not  always  liable  to  objec- 
tion on  the  score  of  decency.  But  the 
general  tone  of  the  work,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  ecclesiasticiil  hands,  is  as 
coarst;  as  possible.  A  small  wlition  of 
it  was  printed  at  I^)ndon,  in  1841, 
marked  on  its  title-page  "Cum  Privi- 
legio,  en  Madrid,  por  Luis  Sanchez." 
It  has  a  curious  and  well-written  Pref- 
ace, and  a  short,  but  learned  Glossary. 
Fron)  ]>.  203  to  the  end,  p.  246,  are  a 
few  |KK;'ms  not  fountl  in  the  original 
Cancionero  de  Burlas ;  one  by  Garci 
Sanchez  de  Badsgoz,  one  by  Rodrigo  de 
Reynosa,  etc. 
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in  tlie  Italian  manner;  all  indicating  a  new  state  of 
things,  and  a  new  development  of  the  forms  of  Span- 
ish poetry.^ 

But  this  change  belongs  to  another  period  of  the 
lit'  lature  of  Castile,  before  entering  on  which  we 
must  notice  a  few  circumstances  in  the  Canoionero.'* 
characteristic  of  the  period  we  have  just  gone  over. 
And  here  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  large 
numl)cr  of  persons  whose  verses  are  thus  collected. 
In  that  of  1535,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  largest  of 
the  whole  series,  tliere  are  not  less,  I  think,  than  a 

hundred  and  forty.  But  out  of  this  multitude 
*  403   *  the  number  really  claiming  any  careful  notice 

is  small.  Many  persons  appear  only  as  the  con- 
tril)utoi*s  of  single  trifles,  such  as  a  device  or  a  caucm, 
and  sometimes,  probal)ly,  never  wrote  even  tliese. 
Others  contributed  only  two  or  three  short  poem!?, 
which  their  social  position,  rather  than  their  taste  or 
talents,  led  them  to  adventure.  So  that  the  number 
of  those  appearing  in  the  proper  character  of  authors 
in  the  Cancionero  General  is  only  about  forty,  and  of 
these  not  more  than  four  of  five  deserve  to  be  reniein- 
b'vMvd. 

But  the  rank  and  personal  consideration  of  those 
tlijit  throng  it  are,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than 
their  number,  and  certainly  more  so  than  their  merit. 
John  the  Second  is  there,  and  Prince  Henry,  after- 

This  ])art  of  the  rnncioiioro  of  A  considerable  number  of  tninsli- 

1 :»:'.:».           is  r.f  vcrv  little  vahn',  fills  tioiiH  fi"oiii  old  SpaiiiBh  iwtn",  iiiflud- 

11.  V-\\    li>l.    Iii.1.m/1,  X\w.  last  iwrt  of  infi  the  Cancioneixw,  hut  Uken  wther 

til.    ( '.mridiM  ios,  from   this  time  to  from  Fabor's  Floresta  than  fmm  any 

l.'«7;?.  is  th.'  \v<»i>t  part.    Ono  of  the  eailier  source,  is  to  be  found  in  two 

n.  Mi-  th.-  v\\i\  (»!'  that  of  Vu-S  is  a  jmblirations  which  should  not  bi-  oriT- 

l>  il!.i  l  i.ii  th.'  nMnnu'i:iti(Hi  of  i-mjiiiv  looki^l ;  namely,  **  Bowring «  Ancirtit 

iiNi.l.  l.\  <  hail.  >  V.  at  Hnis<i'K  in  Oi--  P<M'tr}' of  Si»ain" (L#ondoD,  1S24, 12nio>, 

t.il.«  i,  i;.:.;.  :  th.*  ino^t  n-o'Tit  'latis  so  and  ** Spanlvhea  Uederhuch  Von  E. 

l":ir  a>  1  h.ivi-  oh^n  viMl,  th:it  «-aii  be  as-  Ot'ilH'l  und  Paul  Heiae"  (Berlin, 

sitrin  il  t<j  any  |..M  iii  in  any  of  the  eol-  12mo),  — the  last  a  Wuric  of  mack 

lections.  merit. 
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wards  Henry  the  Fourth;  the  Constable  Alvaro  de 
Luna,^  the  Count  Haro,  and  the  Count  of  Plasencia ; 
the  Dukes  of  Alva,  Albuquerque,  and  Medina  Sidonia; 
the  Count  of  Tendilla  and  Don  Juan  Manuel ;  the 
Marquises  of  Santillana,  Astorga,  and  Villa  Franca; 
the  Viseoiuit  Altamira,  and  other  leading  personages 
of  their  time ;  so  that,  as  Lope  de  Vega  once  said, 
"  most  of  the  poets  of  that  age  were  great  lords,  ad- 
mirals, constables,  dukes,  counts,  and  kings'';^  or, 
in  other  words,  verse-writing  was  a  fashion  at  the 
court  of  Castile  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  character  that  is  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  collections  found  in  the  old  Cancioneros 
Generales.  Of  the  earliest  poetry  of  the  country, 
such  as  it  is  found  in  the  legend  of  the  Cid,  in 
Berceo,  and  in  the  Archpriest  *  of  Hita,  they  *  404 
afford  not  a  trace ;  and  if  a  few  ballads  are  in- 
serted, it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  glosses  with  which 
they  are  encumbered.  But  the  Provencal  spirit  of  the 
Troubadours  is  everywhere  present,  if  not  everywhere 
strongly  marked ;  and  occasionally  we  find  imitations 
of  the  earlier  Italian  school  of  Dante  and  his  immedi- 
ate followers,  which  are  more  apparent  than  successful. 
The  mass  is  wearisome  and  monotonous.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  longer  poems  contained  in  it  is  com- 

^  There  is  a  short  poem  hy  the  Con-  of  his  power.    It  is  not,  as  its  title 

stable  in  the  Commentary  of  Fernan  might  seem  to  indicate,  translated  from 

Nuftez  to  the  265th  Coi)la  of  Juan  de  a  work  by  Boccaccio,  with  nearly  the 

Mena  ;  and  in  the  fine  old  Chronicle  of  same  name  ;  but  an  original  production 

the  Constable's  life  we  aiv  told  of  him  of  the  great  Castilian  minister  of  state. 

^T^tulo  LXVIII.),  "  Fue  muy  inven-  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  VI. 

tivo  e  niucho  dado  a  fullar  inwn^iom^  p.  464,  note. 

y  sacar  entremeses,  o  en  justns  o  en        About  a  dozen  trifling  poems  bearing 

guerra  ;  en  las  (jnales  inveneiones  muv  the  name  of  the  Constable  —  the  first 

agudamente  significalw  lo  que  queria.'*  of  them  as  blasphemous  as  it  can  well 

He  is  also  the  author  of  an  unpublished  b<*  —  may  be  found  in  the  Apjiendix  to 

prose  work,  dated  1446,  "On  Virtuous  Pidal's  Kssay,  prefixed  to  tne  Cancio- 

and  Famous  WonifU,"  to  which  Juan  neroof  Baena,  1851,  pp.  Ixxxii-lxxxir. 
d*  M«iia  wrote  a  Preface;  the  Consta-       *  Qbras  Sueltas,  Siadrid,  1777,  4to^ 

b'.e,  at  that  time,  being  at  the  height  Tom.  XI.  p.  358. 
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posed  in  lines  of  eight  syllables,  divided  into  redt.)}- 
diUaSy  almost  always  easy  in  their  inovementj  but 
rarely  graceful ;  sometimes  broken  by  a  regularly  re- 
curring verse  of  only  four  or  five  syllables,  and  hence 
called  quehmdo,  but  more  frequently  arranged  in  st<inzas 
of  eight  or  ten  imiform  lines.  It  is  nearly  all  amatory, 
and  the  amatory  portions  are  nearly  all  metapliysical 
and  affected.  It  is  of  the  court,  courtly ;  overstrained, 
formal,  and  cold.  What  is  not  written  by  persons  of 
rank  is  written  for  their  pleasure;  and  though  the 
spirit  of  a  chivalrous  age  is  thus  sometimes  brought 
out,  yet  what  is  best  in  that  spirit  is  concealed  by  a 
prevalent  desire  to  fall  in  with  the  superficial  fashions 
and  fantastic  fancies  that  at  last  destroyed  it. 

But  it  was  impossible  such  a  wearisome  state  of 
poetical  culture  should  become  permanent  in  a  country 
so  full  of  stirring  interests  as  Spain  was  in  the  age 
that  followed  the  fall  of  Granada  and  the  discover}- 
of  America.  Poetry,  or  at  least  the  love  of  poetn-, 
made  progress  with  the  great  advancement  of  the 
nation  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  though  the 
taste  of  the  court  in  whatever  regarded  Spanish  liter- 
ature continued  low  and  false.  Other  circumstances, 
too,  favored  the  great  and  beneficial  change  that  was 
everywhere  becoming  apparent.  The  language  of 
(  ^astile  had  already  asserted  its  supremacy,  and,  with 
tlie  old  Castilian  spirit  and  cultivation,  it  was  spread- 
ing into  Andalusia  and  Aragon,  and  planting  itself 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  power  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Chronicle  writing  was  be- 
come frequent,  and  had  begun  to  take  the  forms  of 
regular  history.  The  drama  was  advanced  as 
*  405  far  *  as  the  "  Celestina  "  in  prose,  and  the  more 
strictly  scenic  efforts  of  Torres  Naharro  in  verse. 
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Romance  writing  was  at  the  height  of  its  success. 
And  the  old  ballad  spirit  —  the  true  foundation  of 
Spanish  poetry  —  had  received  a  new  impulse  and 
richer  materials  from  the  contests  in  which  all  Chris- 
tian Spain  had  borne  a  part  amidst  the  mountains  of 
Granada,  and  from  the  wild  tales  of  the  feuds  and 
adventures  of  rival  factions  within  the  walls  of  that 
devoted  city.  Everything,  indeed,  announced  a  de- 
cided movement  in  the  literature  of  the  nation,  and 
almost  everything  seemed  to  favor  and  facilitate  it. 
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♦CHAPTER  XXIV. 


SPANISH    INTOLERANCE.  —  THE    INQCISITION.  —  PERSECUTIOIT   OF   JEWS  ANf» 

MOORS.  —  PERSECUTION    OF    CHRISTIANS    FOR    OPINION.  STATE   OP  THl 

PRESS  IN  SPAIN.  —  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  WHOLE  PERIOD. 

The  condition  of  things  in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  seemed,  as  we  liave 
intimated,  to  announce  a  long  period  of  national  pros- 
perity. But  one  institution,  destined  soon  to  dis- 
courage and  check  that  intellectual  freedom  without 
which  there  can  be  no  wise  and  generous  advance- 
ment in  any  people,  was  already  beginning  to  give 
token  of  its  great  and  blighting  power. 

The  Christian  Spaniards  had,  from  an  early  period, 
been  essentially  intolerant.^  To  their  perpetual  wars 
with  the  Moors  had  been  added,  from  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  an  exasperated  feeling  against  the 
Jews,  which  the  govennnent  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
control,  and  which  had  shown  itself,  at  different  times, 
in  the  plunder  and  murder  of  multitudes  of  that 
devoted  race  throughout  the  country.  Both  races 
were  hjited  by  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  with  a 
bitter  hatred:  the  fii-st  as  their  conquerors;  the  last 
for  tlie  oppressive  claims  their  wealth  had  given  them 
on  great  numbers  of  the  Christian  inhabitants.    In  re- 

^  One  proof  of  tliis  intoloraiic*'  has  ol  Rev.  Padre  ToniM  Sancbez,**  1672, 

<»ft«  ii  struck  iiH'.     It  is  the  ]»rai.se,  and  a  similar  paDegyric  by  ADt.  Caval- 

mi.-ly  for'rdttiMi  whfii  St.  FtTdinaml  is  Icro  y  Gongora,  1763;  —  tiie  last  h»v- 

5;]>ok«  ]i  of,  tliat  h«'  ('arri«'d  tin*  w«)<»d  on  inj^  lx»en  prononncod  to  flatter  Ffnli- 

his  >houl(li'rs  to  hum  a  ]M)«)r  All)ig«*n-  nand  VI.,  and  both  showing  bow  the 

sian  litnii.'.    s«i'  nnt,-^  C'liaptiT  III.  rrutdleRt  intolerance  wms,  down  to  a 

note  1.  to  uliirh  add  an  "Or.u  ion  Pan-  lato  period,  reverenoed  u  a  Tiitue  in 

egj-rico  <l»d  Santo  Kry  Foniando  \>oi  Spain. 
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lation  to  both  it  was  never  forgotten  that  they  were 
the  enemies  of  that  cross  under  which  all  true 
Spaniards  had  for  centuries  *gone  to  battle;  *407 
and  of  both  it  was  taught  by  the  priesthood, 
and  willingly  believed  by  the  laity,  that  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  faith  of  Christ  was  an  offence  against  God, 
which  it  was  a  merit  in  his  people  to  punish.^  Colum- 
bus wearing  the  cord  of  Saint  Francis  in  the  streets  of 
Seville,  and  consecrating  to  wars  against  misbelief  in 


*  The  bittt'nipss  of  this  unchristian 
and  harlwiroiis  hatred  of  th<*  Moors,  that 
con.stitiited  not  a  little  of  the  founda- 
tion on  which  rested  tlie  iiitok'rance 
that  aftenvards  did  so  much  to  break 
down  the  intellectual  indi'pendenco  of 
the  SiMinish  |K'oj)le,  «  an  hardly  W'  cred- 
itetl  at  the  present  day,  when  stated  in 
general  Ujnns.  An  instance  of  its  op- 
eration must,  therefore,  be  j^iven  to 
illustniti'  its  intensity.  When  the 
Spaniards  Tna<h'  one  of  those  forays 
into  the  territories  of  the  Moors  that 
were  so  common  for  centuries,  the 
Christian  knit^hts  on  their  n*turn  often 
brou^^ht.  dangling  at  their  sa<ldle-l)ows, 
the  h«*a«ls  of  the  Moors  they  had  slain, 
an«l  threw  them  to  the  boys  in  the 
strti'ts  of  the  villages,  to  exasjK?rate 
their  yt)uiig  hatred  uguinst  the  enemies 
of  thi'ir  faith  ; — a  }»nicti(  e  which,  we 
an*  tt>ld  on  good  authority,  wius  con- 
tinu»Ml  as  late  as  the  war  of  the  Al- 
j)uxan-.is.  under  Don  .lohn  of  Austria, 
in  th«'  reign  of  IMiilij)  II.  (('lemencin, 
in  Mi'Uioriiis  de  la  Aca<l.  de  Hist.,  Tom. 
VI.  p.  :JlMi. )  But  anylxMly  who  will 
rearl  the  llistoria  de  la  K<'lH'lion  y  Cas- 
tigo  d**  los  ^I(»ris('<»s  «l«'l  Ucyno  de  (im- 
nada,"  by  Luis  d»'l  Mannol  C'arvajal 
(Malaga.  l»;o<),  fol.),  will  U-  sluwrked'to 
find  how  c<»mplacfntly  an  cyr-witnes.s, 
not  so  much  disposi'd  as  m«wt  of  his 
countrymen  to  look  with  hatred  on  the 
M<H»rs,  rcgard«Ml  cruelties  whi<'h  it  is 
not  jM)s>ible  now  to  read  without  shud- 
(leriiig.  Se.'  his  account  of  tin-  murder, 
by  order  of  the  chivalrous  Don  .lohn  of 
Austria  (f.  192),  of  four  liundnMl  women 
and  childpMi,  his  captives  at  (ialeni  ;  — 
"nniehos  en  su  jire.MMn  ia,"  says  the 
historian,  who  was  there.  Similar  re- 
marks might  1h-  made  about  the  second 
volume  of  Ilita's  "(Iiierras  de  (Jm- 
na«ia,"  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 


Indeed,  it  is  only  by  reading  such  books 
that  it  is  jKMisible  to  learn  how  much 
the  Spanish  character  was  impaired  and 
degraded  by  thia  hatred,  inculcatetl, 
during  the  nine  centuiies  that  elaj»sed 
betwe#»n  the  age  of  R<xleric  the  Goth 
and  that  of  Philip  III.,  not  only  as  a 
part  of  the  loyalty  of  which  all  S])an- 
lanls  were  so  proud,  but  as  a  ridigious 
duty  of  every  Christian  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  work  of  Marmol,  r<*ferred  to 
above,  should  i)erha|)«  Ijc  further  no- 
ticed. Its  author,  who  wa.s  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  V.,  was  in  Africa  twen- 
ty-two years,  U'ginning  with  the  affair 
of  Tunis,  1535  ;  and  during  this  |>eriod 
tni veiled  from  Guiiu»a  to  t^ypt,  an<l 
was  st»veral  months  a  i>ris<mer  to  the 
infidel.  His  work  on  the  IJeUdlion  of 
the  Moriscos  is  an  ample  chnuiicle  of 
the  same  war  (1508-15710  of  wliich 
Mendoza  has  given  a  bold  sket<:h,  to 
be  hereafter  examined  ;  but  the  style 
of  Marmol  is  ditfus**  and  wearisonje, 
while  that  of  Mendoza  is  more  spirited 
and  compact,  iK?rhaps,  than  that  of  any 
othef  Castilian  i)ro.se-writer.  Mannol 
wrote,  also,  a  "  I)escrijK-ion  General  de 
Africji,  sus  (ruerras  y  Vicisitmles  dewie 
la  Fundacion  del  Mahonietismo  ha.sta 
el  ano  1571."  Folio,  3  torn.  1573- 
15iiy.  In  lH)th  he  shows  a  spirit  some- 
what more  tolemnt  towa»ds  misbelief 
than  wius  common  in  his  vinie  ;  proba- 
bly iM'cause  he  was  a  native  of  (jJrana- 
dai,  and  had  i>a.ss<>d  much  of  his  life 
among  the  Moors  then'  and  in  Africa, 
sjMMiking  their  language  fluently,  and 
familiar  with  their  literatun*,  diame- 
ter, and  manners ;  so  that  he  knew 
them  U'tter  than  many  of  thos**  who^' 
inherited  bitterness  s<»ems  to  have 
known  neither  stint  uor  .'x;ruplc. 
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Asia  the  wealth  he  was  seeking  in  the  New  World, 
whose  soil  he  earnestly  desired  should  never  be  trodden 
by  any  foot  save  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian, 
was  but  a  type  of  the  Spanish  character  in  the  age 
when  he  adopted  it.^ 
408  *  When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  estabs 
hsh  in  Spain  the  Inquisition,  which  had  been 
so  efficiently  used  to  extenninate  the  heresy  of  the 
Albigenses,  and  which  had  even  followed  its  victims  in 
their  flight  from  Provence  to  Aragon,  little  serious 
opposition  was  made  to  the  undertaking.  Ferdinand, 
perhaps,  was  not  imwilling  to  see  a  power  grow  up 
near  his  throne  with  which  the  political  government 
of  the  country  could  hardly  fail  to  be  in  alliance, 
while  the  piety  of  the  wiser  Isabella,  which,  as  we  can 
see  from  her  correspondence  with  her  confessor,  was 
little  enlightened,  led  her  conscience  so  cumpletely 
astray,  tluit  she  finally  asked  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Holy  Office  into  her  own  dominions,  as  a  Christian 
benefit  to  her  people.*    After  a  negotiation  with  the 

8  Bmialdfz,  Chr6nioa,  c.  131,  MS.  1498,  Garcilasso  de  la  Veca,  the  Am- 
NavjuTctc.  roli'ci  ioii  (Ic  Viagi's,  Tom.  bassudor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
I.  p.  7*2;  Turn.  II.  p.  282.  In  H«r-  the  father  of  the  poet,  writes  to  his 
iialih'z,  an  niiiiii|)eaclial»le  authority  sovcreicna  as  if  the  Poj)e,  Alexamler 
((•a|).  110-114^,  is  a  frank  contern|)0-  VI.,  who  was  a  Valencian,  had  ln-en 
rarv  .'uxoiint  of  tlu?  o< lions  atrocities  desirous  to  interfere  with  the  powiT  of 
that  accompanied  the  expulsion  of  the  the  In<iuisition,  and  that,  by  onler  of 
Jews  in  \  V.r2  and  <»f  the  unprincipled  his  soven^igns,  he  —  Garcilaaao  —  had 
way  in  which  they  were  plundered  of  prevented  this  interference,  and  recon- 
their  wealth, — all  deserihed  as  if  it  cilwi  the  Pope  to  the  power  of  the  In- 
had  i>ei'ii  ilone  wholly  for  the  kingilom  quisition.  His  words  are,  "  For  las 
of  rifrhteonsness'  sjike.  cosas  que  Vuestras  Altesais  mo  han 

*  I'li'M'ott's  Fi>r(linand  and  Isalxdla,  e8<^rito  tocantes  a  la  Santa  ]n(|uiMihin, 

Part  1.  c.  7.    And  when,  in  1497,  Isa-  he  proi^urado,  no  solo  de  em^wehar  uue 

Mh\,  tlie  <lau;iht«'r  of  Ferdinand  and  no  .se  otor^asen  a«iui  cosaa  contra  ella, 

IsmIu'II.i,  w:i>  to  )h'  niarrieil  to  Manuel,  nnis  que  el  Pa]ia  la  favoreseieae  y  avu- 

Kinix  <»t'  riirtu^^nl,  one  of  the  conditions  dase  y  para  eiito  ha  Dioa  rodeado  <U«- 

of  tlic  conlra'  t  wa-,  that  Manuel  shonld  ])Usioiou  en  que  se  padieae  lazer.  Car- 

ex]x'l  t'piin  his  kin<;doni  all  Spanish  ta  a  los  Reyes,"  kc.    (San  Sebastian, 

n  fiij^iM  s  wlio  had  ]»een  convicted  by  1842,  8vo.)'   The  original  of  this  re- 

tlif  liuiui^ition.     (Zurita,  Anales  de  nmrkable  letter  is  in  the  pom^saion  of 

Aia(;;on,  ed.  Toni.  V.  fT.  124,  IVnjaminB.Wiffen,  an  English  Quaker, 

s<{i I . )  full  of  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature. 

In  a  lett4T  dated  Rome,  21  April,  See  anU,  p.  S14,  note  1. 
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court  of  Rome,  and  some  changes  in  the  original  pro- 
ject, it  was  therefore  established  in  the  city  of  Seville, 
in  1481 ;  the  first  Grand  Inquisitors  being  Dominicans, 
and  their  first  meeting  being  held  in  a  convent  of 
their  order,  on  the  2d  of  Jjinuary.  Its  earliest  victims 
were  Jews.  Six  were  burned  within  four  days  from 
the  tune  when  the  tribunal  first  sat,  and  Mariana  states 
the  whole  number  of  those  who  suffered  during  the 
eighteen  terrible  years  of  Torquemada's  Inquisitoi'ship 
at  two  thousand,  besides  seventeen  thousand  who 
underwent  some  fonii  of  punishment  less  severe  than 
that  of  the  stake ;  ^  all,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, *  being  done  with  the  rejoicing  assent  of  *  409 
the  mass  of  the  people,  whose  shouts  followed 
the  exile  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  race  from 
Spain  in  1492,  and  whose  persecution  of  the  Hebrew 
blood,  wherever  found,  and  however  hidden  under  the 


»  Mariana,  Hist,  Lib.  XXIV.  c.  17, 
ed.  1780,  Tom.  II.  p.  527.  We  are 
shocked  ami  astonished  as  we  read  this 
chapter,  .so  devout  a  j^ratitude  does  it 
express  for  the  lucjuisition  a.s  a  national 
blessing.  See  also  Llorente,  Hist,  do 
rinuiilsiticm,  Tom.  I.  p.  160.  But  C. 
J.  Hefele,  in  his  life  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
m-s  (2te.  Auflage,  1851,  \m.  267,  328), 
eorrvcts  Llorente.  As  to  Toniueniada, 
however,  I  have  a  volume  in  folio,  pub- 
lished by  authority  in  1576,  and  enti- 
tle<l,  **Copilacion  de  las  Instrueciones 
del  Officio  <le  la  Sancta  Inquisicion 
hechas  ])or  ol  muy  Keverendo  Seflor 
Fray  Thomas  de  Toniuemada,"  etc., 
which  in  its  at ro(;ious  s<' verities  exceetls 
belief,  liy  one  order,  dated  1484,  even 
[lersons  who  have  come  to  the  Inciuisi- 
tors  of  their  own  accord,  and  who  nave 
wlunUiriJy  confessed  their  hen»sy  and 
so  be<'n  recom  iled  to  the  church,  shall 
still  b<*  held  infamous  [infames  de 
derecho],  and  never  jiermitted  to  exer- 
cise any  public  employment ;  to  become 
lawyers,  sur^^eons,  ajwthec^rie.s,  or  cou- 
riers, nor  to  wear  ^fold,  silver,  or  jewels, 
or  to  ride  on  horselwick  for  th«'ir  whole 
lives,  under  \mxi  of  being  treated  as 


relapsed  heretics ; — that  is,  condemned 
to  tne  stake  (f.  4).  Other  orders  are 
worse  in  8}urit,  but  not  so  distinct  and 
exact  in  their  phraseology.  Indeed, 
Torquemada,  altnough  he  was  not  the 
first  General  Inijuisitor,  not  having  * 
come  into  that  terrible  iwwer  till  about 
two  years  after  the  Holy  Office  was 
opened  at  Seville,  was  yet  really  its 
father  and  founder,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
he  who,  as  the  Confes.sor  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella, by  great  ui^ncv  overcame  her 
repugnance  to  it,  and  so  causes!  its 
onginal  establishment.  Havemann, 
Darstellungen  aus  der  innern  Oc- 
schichte  Spanien's.  (liittingen,  1850, 
8vo,  p.  106.  Remaldez,  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  Christian  wiwlom  of  the 
Imiuisition,  and  who  lived  at  Palacios 
with  the  An^hbishop,  near  Seville,  when 
that  institution  was  founded,  says  that 
between  1481  and  1489  more  than 
seven  hundred  persons  were  burnt  and 
more  tlian  five  tnousand  inipri.HODed  or 
otherwise  punished  in  UuU  city  cUofu, 
Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  disgusting 
atrocities  he  desirribes.  (Cronica,  ed. 
1856,  cap.  43,  44.) 
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disguises  of  conversion  and  baptism,  has  hardly  ceased 
down  to  our  own  days.® 

The  fall  of  Granada,  which  preceded  by  a  few 
months  this  cruel  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  placed  the 
remains  of  the  Moorish  nation  no  less  at  the  mercy  of 
their  conquerora  It  is  true  that,  by  the  treaty  >vhich 
surrendered  the  city  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  the 
property  of  the  vanquished,  their  religious  privileges, 
their  mosques,  and  their  worship,  were  solemnly  se- 
cured to  them ;  but,  in  Spain,  whatever  portion  of 

the  soil  the  Christians  had  wrested  from  their 
*410   ancient  enemies  had  *  always  been  regarded 

only  as  so  much  territory  restored  to  its  right- 
ful owners,  and  any  stipulations  that  might  accompany 
its  recovery  were  rarely  respected.  The  spirit  and 
even  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Granada  were, 
therefore,  soon  violated.  The  Christian  laws  of  Spain 
were  introduced  there ;  the  Inquisition  followed ;  and 
a  persecution  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  in- 
vaders was  begun  by  their  new  masters,  which,  after 
.  being  carried  on  above  a  century  with  constantly  in- 
creasing crimes,  was  ended  in  1609,  as  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  had  been,  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the 
whole  race." 

*  The  clontH  iit  Father  Jjaconlaire,  in  St.  Dominic  was  a  true  Castilian  of  the 
tho  sixth  rhajitcr  of  his  "  iMt-moirt^    twlfth  wntury,  eauunixed  for  hi*  i*- 

iwmr  1(*  Ketablissniu'iit  <!e  I'Onlre  ties  culiur  merits  as  a  iterserutor  of  lirivtii^ 
'  HTt's  rrtM-hfurs"  (Paris,  1^39,  8vo),  immediately  alter W  dctith,  whifh  ha|»- 
pinli-avors  to  \tvovo  that  the  Doiniiiieniis  pened  in  1221.  A  ctiitury  later,  Danl^ 
w»'ni  not  in  any  way  res]»onsihle  for  characterized  his  spirit  and  that  of  hi» 
the  rstalilishnicnt  of  the  Imiuisition  in  onler  with  a  single  touch,  such  as  U 
Spain.  In  this  attempt  I  think  he  granted  only  to  genius  like  his  : — 
fails;  hut  I  tliink  Ik- i>  Miceessful  when  Pol  ron  dottriiw,  •  cod  toIcto  laffane, 

he  .  Ist-u li.'iv  maintains  that  the  hniui-  Con  1'  uflUo  apnitolico  ri  i 


siti,,,.,  1V„U.  ....  ,.;ul.v  ,„.ri„a,  WHS  il.ti.  '^TnH^'i^J^il^Zr^' 

in;rti  ly  oonn«M  tcMl  with   the  i»ohtieal  L' impeto  $w piu  rimmtnif  qwivi 

pr«)Vci  iinirnt  in  Spain,  and  alwavs  de-  Dorr  U  rruUenz*  tmm  pin  gro»M» 

,..  na..nt  on  th.  stat.  for  a  lar^.^  part  of  On'TfeV- c^JSJ^^'riSU^ 

Its        vv.  gi  Che  I  •uol  vbiuralU  hImi  |4 i  tW- 

Atfrr  all.  howi'vrr,  it  sIkmiM  never  PuwUm r.  sO. 

be  forgotten,  in  tiii.s  connection,  that  ^  See  the  learned  and  acute  **His- 
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Such  severity  brought  with  it,  of  course,  a  great 
amount  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  Multitudes  of  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  —  beginning  with  four  thou- 
sand whom  Cardinal  Ximenes  baptized  on  the  dny 
when,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  capitulation 
of  Granada,  he  consecrated  the  great  mosque  of  the 
Albaycin  as  a  Christian  temple  —  were  forced  to 
enter  the  fold  of  the  Church,  without  either  un- 
derstanding its  doctrines  or  desiring  to  receive  its 
instructions.®     With  these,  as  with  the  converted 


toire  des  Maures  Mudejares  et  des  Mo- 
ris4iues,  ou  des  Aralx's  d'Espagne  sous 
la  Domination  des  Chretiens,  *  par  le 
Comte  Albert  de  Circourt  (3  torn.  8vo, 
Paris,  184(5),  Tom.  II.  pa.ssim. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  Span- 
ish right  to  drive  out  the  Moors  an<l 
seize  their  estates  is  as  well  set  forth  as 
it  can  l>e  by  CJregorio  Lopez  Madera,  in 
his  **  Excelencias  de  Espafta"  (Folio, 
Valladolid,  1597,  ff.  70,  sqi].),  and,  no 
doubt,  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Phil- 
ip II.,  to  whom  that  book  was  ad- 
dressed. 

This,  of  course,  was  about  ten  years 
before  their  expulsion.  After  that 
crime  of  state  had  been  completed,  the 
literature  of  S|>ain  became  jubilant  with 
its  supposed  glories.  What  part  Lo|)e 
de  Vega  and  Cervantes  took  in  it  will 
hen*after  be  noticed,  as  will  also  the 
poems  of  Aguilar  and  Zapata  in  its 
nonor.  Hut  especial  regard  should 
here  lie  paid  to  a  regular  history  and 

i'ustitication  of  it,  by  Marcos  de  Gua- 
alajara  y  Xavier,  a  le^iding  ecclesiastic 
of  his  time,  calle<l  by  Antonio,  **in- 
fatigjibilis  et  pins  vir."  His  work  on 
this  cnud  subject,  ushered  into  the 
world  with  gR-at  pomp  and  authority, 
is  entitled  **Memoral)le  Expulsion  y 
justissimo  Destierro  de  los  Moriscos  de 
Espa&a,"  antl  was  published  at  Pam- 
plona in  1613,  in  4to.  The  details 
given  in  Chapters  I.,  XI 1.,  XIV., 
XXVIII.,  etc.,  of  Part  II.,  cannot  l)e 
read  without  a  sort  of  intiredulous  hor- 
ror. The  reven*nd  author  wrot^-  s«*veral 
devout  l)Ooks  and  works  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  an<l  died  in  1630. 

The  ac«;ount  of  the  **  Expulsion  of 
the  Moriscos,"  by  Michael  Geddes,  in 


the  first  volume  of  his  very  curious 
•*MiscellaniH)Us  Tracts,"  London,  1730, 
is  worth  readinf^. 

This  destruction  of  the  Moriscos  was, 
as  everybody  understands,  iwirtly  for 
the  plunder  their  large  wealtn  brought 
to  the  coffers  of  the  state.  Uut  it  is 
not  known,  I  think,  that  the  hu^uisi- 
tors  were  direcibj  inUTfsU'd  in  the  indi- 
vidual confiscations  they  ordered.  The 
Cortes  of  Valladolid,  1555,  in  their 
twelfth  **Peticion"  to  Charles  V.,  while 
rendering  humble  homage  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, beg  the  Emj)eror  to  forbid  the 
Inquisitors  from  Iwiiig  paid  out  of  their 
own  confiscations.  The  remarkable 
words  are  :  *'  Para  que  todo  fues.se  j>er- 
fecto  deve  V.  Magestad  mandar  jjue  los 
Inquisidores  y  Ministros  <iel  <licho  Offi- 
cio no  sean  pagados  de  las  eondena- 
clones  que  hazen,  ni  de  las  jwnas  y 
jH'nitencias  que  echan,"  ec,  proi>o.sing 
salaries  instead.  But  all  the  answer 
they  received  was,  **Se  proveera  y 
dara  la  orden  que  mas  convenga "  ; 
which  is  about  equal  to  the  olwolete 
form  in  England,  "  Le  Roy  s*  avisera." 
Capitulos  y  l^eyes,  Valladolid,  1558. 
Folio,  f.  xxxiv. 

*  With  what  cruel  mockery  this  awful 
injustice  was  begun  is  ingenuously  told 
by  I^rnaldez  in  Chapters  CLVlII., 
CLXV.,  CXCIV.,  etc..  of  his  (^hronide. 
But  a  few  years  later,  it  wjis  carritnl  to 
its  utmost  limit,  and  confinned  by  the 
highest  fonns  of  law  ;  for,  in  1525, 
when  a  large  numb<«r  of  Moors  at  Va- 
lencia had  been  Imptized  only  by  nhso- 
UUe  p?ii/sicfil  vutfrncCf  it  was  solemnly 
adjudged,  in  a  decree  of  Charles  V., 
that  they  an<l  their  children,  from  the 
day  when  this  solemn  mockery  was 
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*4]1  *Jews,  the  Inquisition  was  pemiitted  to  deal 
unchecked  uy  the  power  of  the  state.  They 
v\'ere  theiefbre,  from  the  first,  watched;  soon  they 
'>vere  imprisoned ;  and  then  they  were  tortured,  to  ob- 
tain proof  that  their  conversion  had  not  been  sincere. 
lJut  it  was  all  done  in  secrecy  and  in  darkness.  From 
the  moment  when  the  Inquisition  laid  its  grasp  on 
the  o))ject  of  its  suspicions  to  that  of  his  execution, 
no  voice  was  heard  to  issue  from  its  cells.  The  very 
witnesses  it  sunnnoned  were  punished  with  death  or 
per])etual  imi)risonment,  if  they  revealed  what  they 
had  seen  or  heard  before  its  dread  tribunals ;  and 
often  of  the  victim  nothing  was  known  but  that  he 
had  disap|)eared  from  his  accustomed  haunts*  in  society, 
never  again  to  be  seen. 

The  eftect  was  appalling.  Tlie  imaginations  of  men 
were  filled  witli  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  power  so  vast 
and  so  noiseless;  one  which  was  constantly,  but  in- 
visibly, around  them ;  wliose  blow  was  death,  but 
whose  steps  could  neither  be  heard  nor  followed 
amidst  the  gloom  into  which  it  retreated  further  and 
furtlier,  as  efibrts  were  made  to  pui'sue  it.  From  its 
first  establishment,  therefore,  while  the  great  body 
of  the  S])anisli  Cliristians  rejoiced  in  the  purity  and 
ortliodoxy  of  their  fiiitli,  and  not  unwillingly  saw  its 
enemies  called  to  expiate  their  unbelief  by  the  most 
terril)je  of  mortal  punishments,  the  intellectual  and 


])T!H"ti'«Hl  on  thciii,  woni  to  Ik*  acvoniitrd 
^ 'liii-ti;ms,  ami  to  In-  suhji'rtcd  to  tlic 
j»iiiii>liim'iils  of  th»'  ln(|uisiti«m  if  tln-v 
wi-n-  f<»innl  to  fail  in  ( 'liri'^tiaii  faith 
<»r  (  ntliDlic  olis«Tvain  i's.  Antonio  dc 
<Mi«'V.ira  liud  a  Iiand  in  this  >1ianM']<'ss 
iiii'jiiity.     Sayas,  Anah-s  df  Ani^r»)n, 

\M7.      VnVuK  r.  ll'.'i,  pp.  777,  Stjij. 

As  to  Canlinal  Xinn  in";.  on«'  circuni- 
sian<  «*  HMnh-is  hi^  rjnKhu't  in  this  mat- 
ti  T  ot  tli»-  ••arlii'i"  ,M<Mir>  partiiMilarly  ivjj- 
n."h<'nsiliU-.    Fciniinclo  «lc  Tulavem,  a 


Hii^ronvrdte  monk,  and  henre  ralh-fl 
hy  Valera  "  Fiavle  Geronimo,"  first 
An-hhishop  of  Granada,  desirvd  to  hurt 
the  lMh\o  tninslatoil  into  Arabic,  th^ 
most,  olivioiw  niifans  of  convening  the 
MiMirs  in  his  new  ecclesiastit^l  juriN- 
<ll»'tion,  where,  of  conrac,  the  iwimUi- 
tion  was  Mohammedan.  And  Cardinal 
Ximenes  prevented  it  ftom  being  ih»ne. 
Ciprianoae  Valera,  "Exhiirtari*m"  pre- 
fixed to  his  Spanish  Bible,  1602.  In- 
dex Expuig.,  1M7,  p.  628. 
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cultivated  portions  of  society  felt  the  sense  of  their 
personal  security  gradually  shaken,  until,  at  last,  it 
became  an  anxious  object  of  their  lives  to  avoid  the 
suspicions  of  a  tribunal  which  infused  into  their  minds 
a  terror  deeper  and  more  effectual  in  proportion  as 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  misgiving  how  far  they  might 
conscientiously  oppose  its  authority.  Many  of  the 
nobler  and  more  enlightened,  especially  on  the  com- 
paratively free  soil  of  Aragon,  struggled  against  an 
invasion  of  their  rights  whose  consequences 
they  partly  foresaw.  But  *the  powers  of  the  *412 
government  and  the  Church,  united  in  meas- 
ures which  were  sustained  by  the  passions  and  religion 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  became  irresistible. 
The  fires  of  the  Inquisition  were  gradually  lighted 
over  the  whole  country,  and  the  people  everywhere 
thronged  to  witness  its  sacrifices,  as  acts  of  faith  and 
devotion. 

From  this  moment,  Spanish  intolerance,  which 
through  the  Moorish  wars  had  accompanied  the  con- 
test and  shared  its  chivalrous  spirit,  took  that  air 
of  sombre  fanaticism  which  it  never  afterwards  lost 
Soon,  its  warfare  was  turned  against  the  opinions  and 
thoughts  of  men,  even  more  than  against  their  ex- 
ternal conduct  or  their  crimes.  The  Inquisition,  which 
was  its  true  exponent  and  appropriate  instrument^ 
gradually  enlarged  its  own  jurisdiction  by  means  of 
crafty  abuses,  as  well  as  by  the  regular  forms  of  law, 
until  none  found  himself  too  humble  to  escape  its 
notice,  or  too  high  to  be  reached  by  its  power.  The 
whole  land  bent  under  its  influence,  and  the  few  who 
comprehended  the  mischief  that  must  follow  bowed, 
like  the  rest,  to  its  authority,  or  were  subjected  to  its 
punishments. 
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From  an  iiiciuiry  into  the  private  opinions  of  individ- 
uals to  an  interference  with  the  press  and  with  printed 
books,  there  was  but  a  step.  It  was  a  step,  however, 
that  was  not  taken  at  once ;  partly  because  books 
were  still  few  and  of  little  comparative  importance 
anywhere,  and  partly  because  in  Spain  they  had 
already  been  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the  civil 
authority,  which  in  this  particular  seemed  unwilling 
to  surrender  its  jurisdiction.  But  such  scruples  were 
quickly  removed  by  the  appearance  and  progress  of 
the  Reformation  of  Luther ;  a  revolution  which  come^? 
within  the  next  period  of  the  history  of  Spanish  lite^ 
ature,  when  we  shall  find  displayed  in  their  broad 
practical  results  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance and  the  power  of  the  Church  and  the  Inquisition 
on  the  character  of  the  Spanish  people. 

If,  however,  before  we  enter  upon  this  new  and 
more  varied  j)eriod,  we  cast  our  eyes  back  towards  the 

one  over  which  we  have  just  passed,  we  shall 
*413   find  much  that  is  original  *and  striking,  and 

much  that  gives  promise  of  further  progress 
and  success.  It  extends  through  nearly  four  complete 
centuries,  from  the  first  breathings  of  the  poetical 
enthusiasm  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  down  to  the 
decay  of  the  courtly  literature  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reijrn  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  it  is  filled  with 
materials  destined,  at  last,  to  produce  such  a  school  of 
poetry  and  elegant  prose  as,  in  the  sober  judgment 
of  nation  itself,  still  constitutes  the  proper  body 
ol'  the  national  literature.  The  old  ballads,  the  old 
liistorical  poems,  the  old  chronicle.«i,  the  old  theatre, — 
all  these,  if  only  elements,  are  yet  elements  of  a  vigor 
and  promise  not  to  be  mistaken.    They  constitute  a 
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mine  of  more  various  wealth  than  had  been  offered, 
under  similar  circumstances  and  at  so  early  a  period, 
to  any  other  people.  They  breathe  a  more  lofty  and 
a  more  heroic  temper.  We  feel,  as  we  listen  to  their 
tones,  that  we  are  amidst  the  stir  of  extraordinary 
passions,  which  give  the  character  an  elevation  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  same  unsettled  state  of 
society.  We  feel,  though  the  grosser  elements  of  life 
are  strong  around  us,  that  imagination  is  yet  stronger ; 
imparting  to  them  its  manifold  hues,  and  giving  them 
a  power  and  a  grace  that  form  a  striking  contrast  with 
what  is  wild  or  rude  in  their  original  nature.  In  short, 
we  feel  that  we  are  called  to  witness  the  first  efforts  of 
a  generous  people  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
cold  restraints  of  a  merely  material  existence,  and 
watch  with  confidence  and  sympathy  the  movement  of 
their  secret  feelings  and  prevalent  energies,  as  they 
are  struggling  upwards  into  the  poetry  of  a  native  and 
earnest  enthusiasm ;  persuaded  that  they  must,  at  last, 
work  out  for  themselves  a  literature  bold,  fervent,  and 
Driginal,  marked  with  the  features  and  impulses  of  the 
national  character,  and  able  to  vindicate  for  itself  a 
place  among  the  permanent  monuments  of  modem 
civilization.^ 

*  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  In-  an  inclination  towards  the  Frencli 
qulsitioii  as  1  have  sj)oken  in  this  chap-  philosophy  of  the  period.  In  1793, 
ter,  without  feeling  desirous  to  know  a  more  enlightened  General  Inquisitor 
something;  conceniing  Antonio  Llorente,  than  the  one  who  had  persecuted 
who  has  done  more  than  all  other  per-  him  drew  Llorente  a^in  into  the 
sons  to  expose  its  true  history  and  char-  councils  of  the  Holy  Office,  and,  with 
acter.  The  important  facts  in  his  life  the  assistance  of  Jovellanos  and  other 
are  few.  He  was  born  at  Calahorra,  leading  statesmen,  he  endeavored  to 
in  Aragon,  in  1756,  and  entered  the  introduce  such  changes  into  the  tribu- 
Churcli  early,  but  devoted  himself  to  nal  itself  ns  should  obtain  publicity  for 
the  study  of  canon  law  and  of  elegant  its  proceedings.  But  this,  too,  failed, 
Ht^Tature.  In  1789,  he  was  made  and  Llorente  wjis  disgraced  anew.  In 
princi|)al  secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  1805,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  Ma- 
and  be(3ame  much  interested  in  its  drid  ;  and  in  1809,  when  the  fortunes 
affairs  ;  but  was  dismissed  from  his  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  him  the 
place  and  exiled  to  his  parish  in  nominal  King  of  Spain,  he  gave  Llo- 
1791,  because   he  was  susi)ected  of     rente  charge  of  everything  relating  to 
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the  arclnves  nml  tlie  affairs  of  \he 
•414    In<iuisition.    Llorciite  iise<l  well 

till*  inf-aiKS  thus  put  into  his 
liands ;  ami  having  Wii  t'oinjx*lh*cl  to 
follow  tin*  povoiinnent  oi'  Joseph  to 
Paris,  aft(?r  its  overthrow  in  Spain,  he 
publisheil  thtTo,  from  the  vast  and  rich 
nnitorials  he  Innl  collecte*!  durinj?  the 
]»crioil  when  he  had  entire  control  of  the 
8«'cn't  rec()rdsofthcln(piisition,an  ample 
history  of  its  conduf-r  and  crimes;  a  work 
which,  thou^jh  neither  well  arranged 
nor  philosophically  written,  nor  always 
fair  in  its  spirit  or  its  statements,  is 
yet  the  preut  storehouw  from  which  are 
to  Ih^  dinwn  more  wrll-autheiiticated 
facts  relating  to  the  suhject  it  discusses 
than  can  l>c  found  in  all  other  sources 
put  togj'thrr.  Hut  neither  in  Paris, 
where  he  liv»'d  in  i><>verty,  and  where 
in  1817  I  was  much  indebted  to  his 
kindness,  was  Llon*nte  sutfert**!  to  live 
in  jM'ace.  In  l)ri«'mlH»r,  1822,  he  was 
reipiin'd  by  tin*  Fn-nch  government  to 
leave  ?'ranre,  and,  \mug  obliged  to 
make  his  journey  during  a  rigorous  sea- 
son, when  he  was  aln*ady  much  broken 
by  age  and  its  infinnities,  he  diwl  from 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  on  the  5th  of 
Februar}',  lS2:i,  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Ma<lrid.  His  **  Histoire  de 
rinquisiti(»n"  (4  tom.  8vo,  Paris,  1817  - 
1818)  is  his  gn*at  work  ;  but  we  should 
ad«l  to  it  his  **  Noticia  Hiognitica " 
(Paris,  1818,  12mo),  which  is  curious 


and  interesting,  ,not  oiiU'  ns  an  auto- 
biography, but  for  further  notices  re- 
siiecting  the  spirit  of  the  Imiuisition. 
To  this,  however,  should  still  u-  addetl 
a  life  of  Llorente  pretixe»l  to  the  "Coin- 
])endio  de  la  Historia  Critica  de  la  In- 
(piisicion  )>or  Rodriguez  Buruu."  Tar- 
Is,  1S2:J,  2  tom.  18mo. 

I  ought,  perha|Ni,  here  to  recall  his 
"Memoria  Histonca  sobre  qual  ha  .-ido 
la  oi>inion  nacional  de  FLsjmi^a  Mibrr  U 
Inquisicion,"  published  at  Madriil  in 
1812  (8vo,  pp.  324).  which  is  an  un- 
successful and  foi^otten  at t em] it  to 
show  that  the  Spanish  ]>eople  had  al- 
tCityH  lieen  opposed  to  the  Inquii^ition. 
Hut,  in  truth,  he  does  not  attmipt  to 

}>rove  any  real  op]M>bition  to  it  after  the 
irst  thirty  or  forty  year*  of  its  exist- 
ence (pp.  244-247);  the  short  i>erio«l 
of  the  ix'sistance  in  Aragon  to  w  hich  1 
have  alludwi  (ante,  p.  41 1).  Tlie  fai  t, 
indeed,  is  that  this  work  of  Lhneute 
was  a  very  hasty  and  ill-t'onsiderHl 
pro«luction,  thrown  together  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  revolutionary  iM*rioil, 
when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Freiicn  Oov- 
eniment,  I)ec<'mber  4,  1808,  —  to  which 
a  ]M)rtion  of  the  S])aiiish  iieople  was  by 
ui»  means  reconcile<i,  aii<i  to  which  it 
was  hojted  this  book  might  reconcile 
them,  —  the  Inquisition  wns  aboIiHhed. 
His  greater  work  on  the  whole  history 
of  the  Inquisition  has  caused  it  to  Ue 
much  overlooked  ever  since. 
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PERIODS  or  LITERARY  SUCCESS  AND  NATIONAL  GLORY  — CHARLES  THE  PIPTH. 
—  HOPES  OF  UNIVERSAL  EMPIRE.  —  LUTHER.  —  CONTEST  OF  THE  ROMISH 
CHURCH  AVITH  PROTESTANTISM.  —  PROTESTANT  BOOKS. — THE  INQUISITION. 
^  INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS. —  SUPPRESSION  OF  PROTESTANTISM  IN  SPAIN. — 
PERSECUTION.  —  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Ix  every  country  that  has  yet  obtained  a  rank 
among  those  nations  whose  intellectual  cultivation  is 
the  highest,  the  period  in  which  it  has  produced  the 
permanent  body  of  its  literature  has  been  that  of  its 
glory  as  a  state.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  is 
then  a  spirit  and  activity  abroad  among  the  elements 
tliat  constitute  the  national  character,  which  naturally 
express  themselves  in  such  poetry  and  eloquence  as, 
being  the  result  of  the  excited  condition  of  the  people 
and  bearing  its  impress,  become  for  all  future  exertions 
a  model  and  standard  that  can  be  approached  only 
when  the  popular  character  is  again  stirred  by  a 
similar  enthusiasm.  Thus,  the  age  of  Pericles  naturally 
followed  the  great  Persian  war ;  the  age  of  Augustus 
was  that  of  a  imiversal  tranquillity  produced  by  uni- 
versal conquest ;  the  age  of  Moli^re  and  La  Fontaine 
was  that  in  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  carrying 
the  outposts  of  his  consolidated  monarchy  far  into 
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Gemiany;  and  the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  were 

the  ages  of  the  Armada  and  of  Marlborough. 
*418  *  Just  so  it  was  in  Spain.  The  central  point 
in  Spanish  history  is  the  capture  of  Granada. 
During  nearly  eight  centuries  before  that  decisive 
event,  the  Christians  of  the  Peninsula  were  occupied 
with  conflicts  at  home,  that  gradually  developed  their 
energies,  amidst  the  sternest  trials  and  struggles,  till 
the  whole  land  w^as  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  power 
which  had  hardly  yet  been  felt  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  last  Moorish  fortress  yielded  up, 
than  this  accumulated  flood  broke  loose  from  the 
mountains  behind  which  it  had  so  long  been  hidden, 
and  threatened,  at  once,  to  overspread  the  best  por- 
tions of  the  civilized  world.  In  less  than  thirty  years, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  inherited,  not  only  Spain, 
but  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  into 
whose  treasury  the  untold  wealth  of  the  Indies  was 
already  beginning  to  pour,  was  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  undertook  a  career  of  foreign  conquest 
such  as  had  not  been  imagined  since  the  days  of  Char- 
lemagne. Success  and  glory  seemed  to  wait  for  him 
as  he  advanced.  In  Europe,  he  extended  his  empire, 
till  it  checked  the  hated  power  of  Islamism  in  Turkey; 
in  Africa,  he  garrisoned  Tunis  and  overawed  the  whole 
coast  of  Barbary;  in  America,  Cortes  and  Rzarro 
were  his  bloody  lieutenants,  and  achieved  for  him  con- 
(|uests  more  vast  than  were  conceived  in  the  dreams 
of  Alexander ;  while,  beyond  the  wastes  of  the  Pacific, 
he  stretched  his  discoveries  to  the  Philippines,  and  so 
coiii])leted  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

This  was  the  brilliant  aspect  which  the  fortunes 
of  his  country  offered  to  an  intelligent  and  imagina* 
tive  Spaniard  in  the  first  half  of  die  sixteenth  cen- 
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tury.^  For,  as  we  well  *  know,  such  men  then  *  419 
looked  forward  ^vith  confidence  to  the  time 
when  Spain  would  be  the  head  of  an  empire  more 
extensive  than  the  Roman,  and  seem  sometimes  to 
have  trusted  that  they  themselves  should  live  to  wit- 
ness and  share  its  glory.  But  their  forecast  was  im- 
perfect. A  moral  power  was  at  work,  destined  to 
divide  Europe  anew,  and  place  the  domestic  policy 
and  the  external  relations  of  its  principal  countries 
upon  unwonted  foundations.  The  monk  Luther  was 
already  become  a  counterpoise  to  the  military  master 
of  so  many  kingdoms;  and  from  1552,  when  Moritz 
of  Saxony  deserted  the  Imperial  standard,  and  the 
convention  of  Passau  asserted  for  the  Protestants  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  clear-sighted  con- 
queror may  himself  have  understood  that  his  am- 
bitious hopes  of  a  universal  empire,  whose  seat  should 
be  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  whose  foundations 
should  be  laid  in  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
were  at  an  end. 


1  TmtM's  of  this  feelinfj  are  found 
abundantly  in  8|ninish  littrature,  for 
al)ove  a  century  ;  but  nowhcro,  per- 
ha])s,  with  more  simplicity  and  good 
faith  than  in  a  sonnet  of  Hernando  de 
Acuna,  — a  sohlier  and  a  poet  gi-eatly 
favored  by  Charles  V.,  —  in  which  he 
annouiu  es  to  the  world,  for  its  **  great 
consolation,"  as  he  says,  "promised  by 
Heaven,"  — 

Un  Monarra,  un  Tmjiorio,  y  una  Espeds. 
(PocsiaA,  MHilrid,  ISOl,  12mo,  p.  214.) 

Chri.st('>val  de  Mesa,  however,  may  be 
considcH'd  more  simple-hearted  yet; 
for,  fifty  years  aft<-r\vjir(ls,  he  announces 
tliis  catholic  ami  univcmil  emj)ire  as 
absolutely  coni])leted  by  Philij)  III. 
Keslaunu  ion  de  Kspaua,  Madrid,  1607, 
12mo,  Canto  I.  st.  7. 

The  most  remarkable  dev»>lopment  of 
this  idea  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
Thomas  Campanella,  *'  De  Monarchia 
Hispanica,"  with  the  Appendix  on  the 


question  whether  a  Universal  Mon- 
archy be  desirable  (Amsterdam,  Elze- 
vir, 1 640).  The  author  was  a  Calabrian 
monk,  bom  in  1568,  and  educated  un- 
der the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Naples 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  with  whose 
spirit  he  became  sincerely  imbued.  His 
life  was  fdled  with  wild  adventures  and 
extraordinary  studies.  Twenty-seven 
y^ears  of  it  he  was,  at  different  times, 
m  prison,  and  there,  in  fact,  he  wrote 
this  strange  and  eloquent  book,  em- 
bodying and  illustrating  the  boldest 
dreiims  of  Spanish  ambition.  *  *  Decen- 
nali  miseria,"  he  says,  "detentus  et 
segrotus,  nee  relationibus  instnii  nec 
libris  aut  scientiis  ullis  adjuvari  potui, 

?[uin  et  ipsa  ss.  Biblia  mihi  adempta 
iierunt,"  p.  454.    His  last  years  were 

f)atronized  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
le  died  in  France  in  1639.  His  Mo- 
narchia Hispanica  has  been  often  re- 
printed ;  —  the  last  time,  I  think,  at 
Berlin,  1840. 
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But  the  question,  where  the  line  should  be  drawn 
between  the  great  contending  parties,  was  long  the 
subject  of  fierce  wars.  The  struggle  began  with  the 
enunciation  of  Luther's  ninety-five  propositions,  and 
his  hurning  the  Pope's  bulls  at  Wittenberg.  It  was 
ended,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  ended,  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. During  the  hundred  and  thirty  years  that 
elapsed  between  these  two  points,  Spain  was  indeiMl 
far  reiuoved  from  the  fields  where  the  most  cruel  bat- 
tles of  the  religious  wars  were  fought ;  but  how  deep 
was  the  interest  the  Spanish  people  took  in  the  contest 
is  ])lain  from  the  bitterness  of  their  struggle  against 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Gennany ;  from  the  vast 
eflbrts  they  made  to  crush  the  Protestant  rebellion  in 

the  Netherlands;  from  the  expedition  of  the 
*  420   Armada  against  *  Protestant  England ;  and  from 

the  interference  of  Philip  the  Second  in  the 
aflairs  of  Henry  the  Thiixi  and  Henry  the  Fourth, 
when,  during  the  Ijcague,  Protestantism  seemed  to  be 
gaining  ground  in  France  ;  —  in  shorty  it  may  be  seen 
from  the  presence  of  Spain  and  her  armies  in  every 
part  of  Europe  where  it  was  possible  to  reach  and 
assail  the  great  movement  of  the  Reformation. 

Those,  however,  who  were  so  eager  to  check  tlio 
j)ower  of  Protestantism  when  it  was  afar  off,  wouM 
not  be  idle  when  the  danger  drew  near  to  their 
own  homes.^  The  fii-st  alarm  seems  to  have  come 
from  Rome.  In  March,  1521,  Papal  briefs  were  sent 
to  Spain,  warning  the  Spanish  government  to  prevent 
the  further  introduction  of  books  written  by  Luther 

-  Thf  fa.  ts  in  i]i»v*:iilK,-«inp!it  arroiint  imr  J.  A.  Llorente  (Puis,  1817-lSl^. 

of  tin-  iirii;;M'<s  anil  su|»]in's.>ioii  of  llic  4  torn.  8vo^,  and  the  "  Hiitory  of  thv 

Pi  litest. I  lit  iii't'iirniiitioii  in  Spain  arc  Ucformation  in  Spain,"  by  Thoa.  Mc- 

taki-n,  in  ;:»-n>T.iI,  fVnin  tin'  ''llistoire  Crii*,  Edinburgh,  1829,  Sto. 
Critiqui"  d<*  rin«iuUitiiju  J'EsjMigne,'* 
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and  his  followers,  which,  it  was  believed,  had  then 
been  secretly  penetrating  into  the  country  for  about  a 
year.  These  briefs,  it  should  be  observed,  were  ad; 
dressed  to  the  civil  administration,  which  still,  in 
foiTO  at  least,  kept  an  entire  control  over  such  subjects. 
But  it  was  more  natural,  and  more  according  to  the 
ideas  then  prevalent  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in 
Spain,  to  look  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  for  remedies 
in  a  matter  connected  with  religion;  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Spanish  people  seems  willingly  to  have 
done  so.  In  less  than  a  month,  therefore,  from  the 
date  of  the  briefs  in  question,  and  perhaps  even  before 
they  were  received  in  Spain,  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
addressed  an  order  to  the  tribunals  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, recjuiring  them  to  search  for  and  seize  all  books 
supposed  to  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  new  heresy. 
It  was  a  bold  measure,  but  it  was  a  successful 
one.^  The  government  *  gladly  countenanced  *421 
it;  for,  in  whatever  form  Protestantism'  ap- 
peared, it  came  with  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  all  the  favorite  projects  of  the  Emperor;  and 
the  people  countenanced  it  because,  except  a  few 
scattered  individuals,  all  true  Spaniards  regarded  Lu-* 


'  The  Gnind  Iiujuisitoi-s  had  always 
shown  an  in.^tiiictivf  desire  to  obtain 
jurisdietion  over  books,  whether  j)rint- 
ed  or  Hianuscript.  Tonjuemada,  the 
fien-est,  if  not  unite  thit  lii-st  of  them, 
bunied  at  Seville,  in  1490,  a  quantity 
of  Hebrew  Bibles  and  other  manu- 
acripts,  on  the  ^ronnd  that  they  were 
the  work  of  .Fews  ;  and  at  Salaniantui, 
sultseqnently,  he  destroyetl,  in  the  same 
way,  .six  thou*«ind  vohunes  more,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  books  of  magic 
and  sorcery.  But  in  all  this  he  pro- 
cee<led,  not  by  virtue  of  his  In(|uisito- 
rial  otfi«'e,  })nt,  as  Banientos  hatl  done 
forty  year^  before  (se«'  au/r,  ]>.  :\2't),  by 
direct  royal  authority.  Until  1521, 
therefoiv,  the  j>ress  remained  in  the 
han«ls  of  the  Oiihrcs,  or  judges  of  the 


higher  courts,  and  other  persons  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  who,  from  the  first 
appearance  of  printing  in  the  country, 
and  certainly  for  above  twenty  years 
after  that  period,  hail  granted,  by  r]h»- 
cial  power  from  the  sovereigns,  what- 
ever licenses  were  di^emed  necessary  for 
the  printing  and  circulation  of  books. 
Llorente,  Hist,  de  T Inquisition,  Tom. 
I.  pp.  281,  456.  Mendez,  Typographfa, 
pp.  51,  331,  375.  It  may  be  worth 
noting  here  that  Alfonso  X.  in  his  Par- 
ti<las  (Part  II.  Titiilo  xxxi.  ley  11)  pro- 
vided that  the  booksellers  —  eMacinno- 
rios  —  in  any  University  should  sell  no 
books  which  the  rector  had  not  first  ex- 
amin(*d  and  licens<»d  as  "buenoset  le.  i- 
bles  et  verdaderos."  This  was  two  tvn- 
luuca  bcioi't}  the  invention  of  printing. 
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ther  and  his  followers  with  hardly  more  favor  than 
they  did  Mohammed  or  the  Jews. 

Meantime,  the  Supreme  Council,  as  the  highest  body 
in  the  Inquisition  was  called,  proceeded  in  their  work 
with  a  firm  and  equal  step.  By  successive  decrees, 
between  1521  and  1535,  it  was  ordained  that  all 
persons  who  kept  in  their  possession  books  infected 
with  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and  even  all  who  failed 
to  denounce  such  persons,  should  be  excommunicated, 
and  subjected  to  degrading  punishments.  This  gave 
the  Inquisition  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  contents 
and  character  of  whatever  books  were  already  printed. 
Next,  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  to 
determine  what  books  might  be  sent  to  the  press; 
claiming  it  gradually  and  with  little  noise,  but  effect- 
ually,* and  if,  at  first,  without  any  direct  grant  of 
authority  from  the  Pope,  or  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
still  necessarily  with  the  implied  assent  of  both, 
*  422  and  generally  with  *  means  furnished  by  one  or 
the  other.  At  last  a  sure  expedient  was  found, 
which  left  no  doubt  of  the  process  to  be  used,  and  very 
little  as  to  the  results  that  would  follow. 

In  1539  Charles  the  Fifth  obtained  a  Papal  bull 
authorizing  him  to  procure  from  the  University  of 


*  I  iK)ti(;f  ill  a  f«?w  works  print«)(l  be- 
fon*  ir)r)0  that  the  Inquisition,  without 
fonnul  authority,  In'^an  quietly  to  take 
cognizance  and  contix)!  of  books  that 
wen*  aU>ut  to  W  publishcil.  Thu.s,  iu 
a  curious  trrati.se  on  Exchange,  **Tra- 
tiuJo  <U"  Caiiibios,"  by  Oistoval  de  Vil- 
lalon,  urinted  at  VaUadolid  in  1541, 
4to,  the  title-i>a«^e  deidares  that  it  had 
b«'i  n  "visto  |M)r  los  S«*flores  Inqiiisi- 
dorrs"  ;  and  in  Vwo  Alexia's  *'Sih'a 
di-  Variii  lA'<  t'ion"  (Si-villa,  1543,  folio), 
tliou^ih  tin-  title  pves  the  iniiwrial  li- 
i■t^u>^■  for  print in^^,  the  colophon  adds 
that  of  tlie  Apostolical  Inquisitor. 
Tli«M"  was  no  rt  MMMi  for  either,  except 
tin-  anxiety  of  tli»'  author  to  be  safe 


from  an  authority  which  restini  on  no 
law,  but  which  was  already  recognized 
as  formidable.  Similar  remarket  may 
be  made  alK>ut  the  **  Theorica  de  Vir- 
tudes  *'  of  Castilla,  which  wa«  formally 
lieeuscd,  in  153iS,  by  Alonao  Maurique, 
the  Inquisitor-Oeneraly  thotigh  it  nts 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor,  and  bean 
the  Imprial  authority  to  ]»rint.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  "Ley  de  Amor 
Saucto,'*  by  Fr.  de  Osanna,  1543,  is 
simply  said  to  have  been  "examined" 
by  onlcr  of  the  Proviaor  or  Co-a^jutor  of 
the  Bishop  of  Seville,  not  licensftl,  nor 
in  any  way  subjected  to  the  authority 
of  the  Inquisitiori  ;  ao  that  it  wa«  nthei 
K'comniunded  than  anything  else. 
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Loiivain,  in  Flanders,  where  the  Lutheran  controversy 
would  naturally  be  better  understood  than  in  Spain, 
a  list  of  books  dangerous  to  be  introduced  into  his 
dominions.  It  was  printed  in  1546,  and  was  the  fii-st 
"  Index  Expurgatorius  "  published  under  Spanish  au- 
thority, and  the  second  in  the  world.  Subsequently 
it  was  submitted  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Inquisition,  under  whose  authority 
additions  were  made  to  it ;  after  which  it  was  promul- 
gated anew  in  1550,  thus  consummating  the  Inquisito- 
rial jurisdiction  over  this  great  lever  of  modern  pro- 
gress and  civilization,  —  a  jurisdiction,  it  should  be 
noted,  which  was  confirmed  and  enforced  by  the  most 
tremendous  of  all  human  penalties,  when,  in  1558, 
Philip  the  Second  ordained  the  punishments  of  confis- 
cation and  death  against  any  person  who  should  sell, 
buy,  or  keep  in  his  possession,  any  book  prohibited  by 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Inquisition.^ 


*  Peignot,  Essai  sur  la  Liberie 
d'Ecrire,  Paris,  1832,  8vo,  pp.  55,  61. 
Baillet,  Jugemeiis  des  Savans,  Amster- 
dam, 1725,  12mo,  Tom.  11.  Partie  I. 

E.  43.  Father  Paul  Sarpi\s  reiiiarka- 
le  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
of  Venice,  which  was  the  first  ever 
printed,  Opert^,  Holrastadt,  1763,  4to, 
Tom.  IV.  pp.  1-67.  Llorente,  Hist 
de  r Inquisition,  Tom.  I.  pp.  459-464j 
470.  Vogt,  Catalogus  Librorum  liario- 
rum,  Hamburgi,  1753,  8vo,  pp.  367- 
869.  Gayangos  regards  the  Index 
printed  at  VaUadolid  in  1559  as  "the 
first  formal  expurgatory  Index"  pub- 
lished in  Spain,  the  earlier  indices 
having  been  intended  ehiefly  for  the 
Ijyjgf  Countries.  So  mu<;h  for  Europe. 
Abroad  it  was  worse.  From  1550  a 
certifi(tate  was  obliged  to  accompany 
even/  book,  setting  forth  that  it  was 
not  a  prohibited  book,  \\ithout  which 
certihoate  fw  book  was  permitted  to  be 
sold  or  re/^td  in  the  colonies.  (Llorente, 
Tom.  I.  p.  467.)  But  thus  far  the  In- 
quisition, in  relation  to  the  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius, consulted  the  civil  author- 


ities, or  was  specially  authorized  by 
them  to  act.  In  1640  this  ceremony 
was  no  longer  observed,  and  the  Index 
was  printed  by  the  Inquisition  alone, 
without  any  commission  from  the  civil 
government.  Frgm  the  time  when  the 
danger  of  the  heresy  of  Luther  became 
considerable,  no  books  arriving  from 
Germany  and  France  were  permitted 
to  be  circulated  in  Spain,  except  by 
special  license.  Bisbe  y  Vidal,  Tra- 
tado  de  Comedias,  Barcelona,  1618, 
12mo,  f.  55. 

From  the  official  records  of  the  In- 
quisition in  the  trial  of  Luis  de  Leon, 
1572-1576,  it  appears  that  the  Span- 
ish booksellers  dia  not  venture  to  open 
the  bales  of  books  they  were  fretiuently 
receiving  from  France  and  elsewhere  — 
**  de  Francia  y  de  otras  partes  "  —  with- 
out an  esp<;cial  permission  to  do  so  from 
the  Holy  Ofhce.  (Coleccion  de  Docu- 
mentos  ineditos  para  la  Historia  de 
Es])afia,  por  Salva  y  Baranda,  Tom.  X. 
1847,  p.  390,  8vo.)  These  suspected 
books  were,  no  doubt,  some  of  them 
Spanish  ;  for  a  few  tracts  and  treatises 
by  Spanish  Protestants,  such  as  Perez 
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*  423  *  The  contest  with  Prf)tostantisni  in  Spain 
under  such  auspices  was  short.  It  began  in 
earnest  and  in  blood  about  1559,  and  was  substan- 
tially ended  in  1570.  At  one  period  the  new  doctrine 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  monasteries  and  among 
the  clergy ;  and  though  it  never  became  fbrmi<lable 
from  the  numbers  it  enlisted,  yet  many  of  those  who 
joined  its  standard  were  distinguished  by  their  learn- 
ing, their  rank,  or  their  general  intelligence.  But  the 
higher  and  more  shining  the  mark,  the  more  it  at- 
tracted notice,  and  the  more  surely  it  was  reached. 
The  Inquisition  had  already  existed  seventy  years,  and 
was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  favor.  Carflinal 
Ximenes,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  far-sighted 
statesmen,  and  one  of  the  sternest  bigots  the  world 
ever  saw,  had  for  a  long  period  imited  in  his  own  pe^ 
son  the  office  of  Civil  Adniinistmtor  of  Spain  with  that 
of  (irand  Inquisitor,  and  had  used  the  extraordinary 
powers  such  a  position  gave  him  to  confirm  the  In- 

(le  PiiifMlii,  Knziiias,  &c.,  vmto  printed  p.  82.)    Only  two  years  later  Currana 

in  Vriiicc,  Autwfip,  ami  Turis,  Wore  liiniHelf  was  given  ujt  to  tlie  luiiui->itiun 

ItJoO.     lUit   tlii'ir  iiunilxT  was  vt'iy  oh  a  heretic  by  Philip. 
KiiiiiU.    A  li>t  of  thrtii.  uiiii  of  nearly       But  Philip  did  not  stop  hm.  In 

nil  tlif  works  of  Siiaiiish  ProteRtants.  coiyunotion  with  the  Duke  of  Alva, 

jmMisln'il  to  >pna«l  the  faith  of  their  he  preimred  an  Index  tlxpui^pitorius 

authors,  ran  Ik-  found  in  the  curious  which,  with  a  preface  by  Arian  Mnuta 

an<l  int<'ii  stinu  noti«M'  by  R.  B.  Wiffen,  no,  was  printed  in  1571  at  tin-  r>yil 

pn  tixi  .l  t.»  hi?^  ivprint  i»f  the  *•  Ki»istola  ex|H*n8e,  Imt  was  given  vnhj  to  ih.- 

('ons«iIutoii:i  jior  Juan  Perez,"  1S48.  Censors  of  Books,  who  wen* /i*r/i/i/f^N 

lint,  fnuM  a  vi  iy  ililiVrent  source,  we  to  pt.rmii  it  to  be  aern  hu  (myf^Hl't 

liM]»]M.n  ti>  know  how  thfse  lien'tical  **  li  ipsi,"  says  the  order  of  Philip. 

l.(H»ks  wiir  f.Mieted  out;  for  we  aiv  **  j)rivatini,  nuUiwiue  ctinsciis,  apu-i 

told  tliMt  ( ':m:inzii  —  the  same  intrson  w  Indicem  £xpui|pitoriiiin  haU-liunt, 

who  altei  wiinls  Im-i  hiim'  An'hhishop  of  jjueni  eundem  ncque  aliis  Ciinininnii-a- 

Tol.ihi,  iMi.l  \vh.»  was  tin-  most  »listin-  bunt,  neipie  ejus  exempluui  ulli  •!«- 

pn>ln-.l  I'f  tilt'  vi-  tinis  «»f  the  Impiisi-  Imnt,"  etc.    Tni» lrrf» .^errt  th^  r^rj 

tioii         fiu-sf  in  thi^i  rliit|»teH  —  wsis  /»f/r,r  iVw^/*  is  a  refinement  of  lyianny. 

Milt  hv  lMiiIi|»  II.  to  the  !.i»w  CtMintries  sinji^  it  did  not  permit  the  ]ierNou  »b«» 

in  i:i.'«7,  to  ini|uirf'  •  iMurrnin;^  lien'tical  had  a  forbidden  book  to  know  tlMt  it 

iKMik^  in  till' Spjuiish  lan«;ua>re  juinteil  was  thus  forbidden  till  he  was  pnni>h«Nl 

nil/  lit  S|i.iin  :  Mn<l,  at  his  sn^'^i'stion,  for  ]N)sse8sing  it.    Another  ttliiinn  d 

nil  1  k<  :trii\in^'  in  Spam  wviv  rx-  this  extnumlinary  Index  was  printM 

aniin<'<l  1»  r<>r<>  tln-v  wi-M'  )NTinitti'«l  to  in  15*J9,  filling  thive  hundred  and  isix- 

roiiii-  intM  .  H'  ulation.    (Porreilo,  Di-  ty-tlirec  pages, 
chos  V  Il.fh..^,  .If  Ph.-liiH^  11.,  nl.  174S, 
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quisition  at  home,  and  to  spread  it  over  the  newly  dis- 
covered continent  of  America.^  His  successor 
was  *  Cardinal  Adrien,  the  favored  preceptor  of  *  424 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  filled  above  a  year  the 
places  of  Grand  Inquisitor  and  of  Pope  ;  so  that,  for  a 
season,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  was  made  to 
minister  to  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  as 
the  highest  political  authority  had  done  before/  And 
now,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  had  come 
Philip  the  Second,  wary,  inflexible,  unscrupulous,  at 


*  Cardinal  Ximeiifs  was  really  equal 
to  the  po.sition  these  (.•xtraordinary  of- 
fices gave  him,  and  exercised  his  great 
authority  with  stigaeity  and  zeal,  and 
with  a  confidence  in  tlie  resources  of  his 
own  genius  that  seemed  to  double  his 
power.  It  should,  howcjver,  never  ho 
forgotten  that,  btU  for  hiin,  the  In- 
quisition, instead  of  being  enlargeil, 
as  it  was,  twenty  years  after  its  es- 
tablishment, would  have  lu'en  con- 
strained within  comparativtdy  narrow 
limits,  and  probably  soon  overthrown. 
For,  in  1512,  when  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  public  treasury  inclined 
Ferdinand  to  accept  from  the  persecuted 
new  coji verts  a  laige  sum  of  money, 
which  he  needed  to  carry  on  his  war 
against  Navarre,  —  a  gift  which  they 
offered  on  the  single  and  most  righteous 
condition,  that  witnesses  cited  before 
the  Intiuisition  should  be  examined 
X  puhlklf/, — Canlinal  Ximenes  not  only 
used  his  influence  with  the  king  to 

Erevent  him  from  accepting  the  offer, 
ut  furnislied  him  with  resources  that 
maile  its  acicptiince  unnec  -ssary.  And 
again,  in  1.'>17,  whtm  Charles  V.,  young, 
and  not  without  generous  impulses,  re- 
ceive«l,  on  the  siime  just  condition,  from 
the  same  oppressed  Christians,  a  still 
larger  oHer  of  money  to  defray  his  ex- 
pen.ses  in  taking  posses.si(m  (»f  liis  king- 
dom, and  when  he  had  obtained  assur- 
ances of  the  reasonableness  of  granting 
their  requttst  from  the  principal  univer- 
sities and  men  of  learning  in  Spain  and 
in  Fland»'rs,  Cardinal  Ximenes  inter- 
posed anew  his  great  influence,  and  — 
not  without  some  sup]>ression  of  the 
truth — prevented  a  second  time  the 
accept^mce  of  the  (>trer.  He,  too,  it 
was  who  arranged  the  jurisdiction  of 


the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
diflerent  provinces,  settling  them  on 
deeper  and  more  solid  foundations ; 
and,  finally,  it  was  this  master  spirit 
of  his  time  who  first  carried  the  Inqui- 
sition beyond  the  limits  of  Spain,  es- 
tablishing it  in  Oran,  which  was  his 
pei-sonal  conquest,  and  in  the  Canaries 
and  Cuba,  where  he  made  provident 
arrangements,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
was  subsequently  extended  through  all 
Spanish  Am»»rica.  And  yet,  before  he 
wielded  the  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
he  opposed  its  estjiblishment.  Llo- 
rente.  Hist.,  Chau.  X.,  Art.  5  and  7. 

Still  Ximenes  has  always  In^en  ven- 
erated in  Spain.  Philip  IV.  endeav- 
ored to  procure  his  l)eatification  ;  and 
Pedro  de  Quintanilla,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Philip  to  solicit  this  glory  at 
Rome,  published,  among  other  works 
that  he  prepared  for  the  puqjose,  one 
entitled  "Oranum  Ximenii  virtute  Ca- 
tholicum"  (Romse,  1658,  4to),  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  show  that,  from  the 
time  of  the  great  Cardinal's  death,  in 
1517,  to  1657,  he  had,  from  his  abodes 
in  heaven,  many  times  intervened  mi- 
raculously in  tne  affairs  of  Africa  to 
secure  and  extend  there  the  conquests 
he  had  himself  begun  earlier,  but  to 
favor  which,  at  the  final  struggle  in 
1509,  it  was  pretended  that  the  miracle 
of  Joshua  stopping  the  sun  had  been 
reptfated  in  order  to  favor  his  success. 
(Quintanilla,  p.  213.)  But  see  a  very 
able  and  much  more  wise  discussion 
of  the  character  of  Cardinal  Ximenes 
in  Havemann,  Darstellungen,  Gottin-. 
gen,  1850,  pp.  138-160,  and  another 
in  the  first  appendix  to  Ferrer  del  Rio's 
"Decadencia  de  Espa&a,"  1850. 

7  Llorente,  Tom.  I.  p.  419. 
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the  head  of  an  empire  on  which,  it  was  boasted,  the 
sun  never  set,  consecrating  all  his  own  great  energies 
and  all  the  resources  of  his  vast  dominions  to  the 
paramount  object  of  extirpating  every  fonn  of  heresy 
from  the  countries  under  his  control,  and  consolidating 
the  whole  into  one  grand  religious  empire. 

Still,  the  Inquisition,  regaixled  as  the  chief 
*425   outward  *  means  of  driving  the  Luthemn  doc- 
trines from  Spain,  might  have  failed  to  achieve 
its  work  if  the  people,  as  well  as  the  govein- 
*  420   ment,  had  not  been  its  earnest  allies.^    *  But, 


^  Tln'  Pioti'.^tiJnts  liad  little  success 
in  getting  tlu-ir  great  weapon  of  attack 
—  a  venia«.ul:ir  BihU- —  into  Spain; 
little,  I  mean,  compared  with  their  suc- 
ces.s  in  Italy.  The  history  of  their  at- 
tempt, howev<«r,  is  hoth  interesting  and 
im^M)rtant.  Tin-  Spanish  Hihle  uj>on 
whufh  they  cliirlly  relied  is  the  om-  of 
l(50*i,  which  was  nn'oait'd  hy  Cypriano 
de  Valera  ;  hut  which,  in  fact,  is  a  siHi- 
ond  edition,  much  improved,  of  that 
of  Cassio«h»ro  de  Hryna,  1569,  which, 
in  its  turn,  had  fre«dy  use<l  for  the  Old 
Testament  tin*  .h-ws'  BiV»le  in  Si^nish, 
l>rinted  at  TiTnira,  in  1558. 

(.)f  the  .lews'  Hihle,  f(uin<led  in  part 
on  a  Sjianish  vt*rM<ui  of  the  IN-ntjiteueh, 
nuhlislied  at  < '(instant inojde  in  1547,  I 
iiavi-  alre.idy  given  an  jurount  .suHii'ient 
for  our  jiurposc.  Period  I.  Chap.  III. 
n.  L>5. 

Of  that  of  ('as.siodoro  de  Keyna  we 
know  h-ss  than  wcuild  inten*sting. 
Its  author  wn«;  a  native  of  Seville,  ami 
cducatfil  at  lh(!  university  there  ;  hut, 
lui'oming  a  heretic,  he  escaped  from 
Spain  alM.mt  1557,  and  went  first  to 
lionchui,  iln  ii  t(»  Basle,  —  where,  with 
till'  aid  of  the  Senat<*,  he  puhli«.hed  his 
liihh'  in  15»'il»,  -  and,  at  last,  t(»  Frank- 
loit,  where  he  was  living  in  1573  ;  the 
];ile>t  date  we  have  coneeniiug  him. 
(r-Iiicer,  liih.  ih:  Tmd.,  Tom.  II.  pp. 
:U  -:{•.».)  His  Bihle,  a  work  of  faithful 
learning,  is  reiimrkahle  in  several  re- 
sjiects.  It  tli^trihutes  the  hooks  as  in 
tin-  Vulgate,  and  omits  part  of  the 
Apoerypha.  It  is  ]>agiMl  in  three  dif- 
ferent ]M)rtions,  as  if  they  were  all  a<l- 
vancing  through  the  press  at  one  and 


the  same  time.  Tlie  lirst  is  in  143^? 
columns ;  ends  with  Solomon  ;  und  in- 
cludes tlie  two  Ai»ocryi»lial  ISck^t  of 
Esdras,  together  with'  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Kcclesiasticu8.  The  .s4*con«l  Iias 
544  columns,  and  includes  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament  und  Ibe  two  I*K»ok^ 
of  MatH-abees.  The  thinl  is  in  5^8 
columns,  and  iucludeii  only  tin-  Ntw 
Testament.  The  place  of  ]inblication 
and  the  printer's  name  are  not  noted  in 
it,  and  so  it  is  often  indicatitl  a>  tlir 
**  Beur*8  Bible,"  Itei-ause  on  the  titlr- 
page  a  l)ear  is  represented  iilundeiin^ 
a  beehive  ;  but  the  facts  tiiat  Keyiia 
was  ten  years  in  making  it,  and  that  it 
was  jirinted  at  Baj«Ie  by  Thoniiis  (Junri- 
nus,  were  recorded  by  Keyna  liiiUM-lf 
in  a  copy  which  he  ^ve  to  the  Lihrari' 
of  that  city  in  1570,  and  whirh  is  still 
shown  there.  Tliat  he  u»»*d  the  Krr- 
rara  Old  Testament  is  fully  admittt^l 
by  him,  and  is  particularl}*  ai)]miviit  in 
till*  P.salnis,  wnich,  aft^r  tne  Jt-wi^h 
fa.shion,  are  diWded  into  five  In  Niks. 
The  wlnde  v.  ork  is  in  larg*»  4to. 

Of  Vah'ra's  Bible  we  know  M>mi-wbjt 
moi-e  than  we  do  of  Kifyna's;  but  iiul 
much.  Valera  himself,  "llamadovul- 
gjirmente  cl  Hcrffft  EffjwHol,"  says  the 
Index  of  1C67,  or,  as  Xicolus  Antmiio 
says  of  him,  "infame  nobis  Heni|iHr  ni>- 
inen,"  was  probably  more  fean'd  aud 
detested  for  his  hereby  than  any  Sjuu* 
iani  of  his  time.  He  was  born  at  Se- 
ville in  1532,  and,  as  he  tells  uk,  knew 
Iteyna  personally,  and  was  a  fi-llov- 
student  with  Arias  Montano,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Antwerp  Polyi^ott.  But 
when  he  became  a  Protestant  he  of 
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on  all  such  subjects,  the  current  in  Spain  had,  from 
the  first,  taken  only  one  direction.  Spaniards  had 
contended  against  misbelief  with  so  implacable  a 
hatred,  for  centuries,  that  the  spirit  of  that  old  con- 
test had  become  one  of  the  elements  of  their  national 
existence ;  and  now,  having  expelled  the  Jews,  and 
reduced  the  Moors  to  submission,  they  turned  them- 
selves, with  the  same  fervent  zeal,  to  purify  their  soil 


course  fled,  as  Reyna  did.  His  earliest 
restin^-jdace  seems  to  have  been  Gene- 
va, where  he  translated  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes. Afterwards  he  visited  England, 
and  spent  some  time  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  (Wood's  A  theme,  ed. 
Bliss,  Tom.  II.,  Fasti,  p.  169),  and 
finally  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where 
we  lose  sight  of  him  just  at  the  moment 
when,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  preparing, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. In  revising  and  rewriting  the 
translation  of  Keyna,  he  proceeded  as 
di<l  the  translators  of  our  English  ver- 
sion in  the  time  of  James  I.  :  I  mean 
that  he  sought  assistance  in  the  labors 
of  his  im^decessors  ;  —  nam«dy,  in  the 
Jews*  Bible  of  1553  ;  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  Francisco  de  Enzinas,  Ant- 
werp, 1543,  dedi<Mited  to  i.'harles  V., 
but  immediately  suppressed  ;  and  in 
that  of  1556,  by  D.  Juan  Perez,  printed 
at  Venice  without  his  name  ;  —  and  as 
Valera,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  great 
lights  of  the  Compluteiisian  and  Ant- 
werp Polyglotts,  —  to  both  of  which 
h»*  refers  with  the  lionor  tliey  so  richly 
desf'fve, — his  Bible,  priiri'd  at  Am- 
st  *nliim  in  1602,  and  containing  the 
Artocrypha  in  its  jdace,  as  well  as  the 
OA  and  New  Testaments,  was  prepared 
o:i  the  true  foundations  for  such  a 
work.  It  is,  however,  a  large  folio  of 
n«'arly  nine  hundred  |>ages,  and,  there- 
fore, is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  leger- 
d»*main  ne«'dful  for  the  circulation  of 
Prot4*stantism  in  Spain  at  that  dark 
jx'rioil,  so  that  it  seems  to  have  Ix-en 
no  more  known  there  than  his  New 
Testament,  which  was  printed  sepa- 
rat*'ly  in  England  in  1596,  but  of 
which,  as  we  know,  not  many  copies 
ever  i>enetrated  into  the  S|>anlsh  \)e- 
ninsuia. 

There  is  an  account  by  Enzinas  him- 
VOL.  I.  32 


self,  originally  published  in  1545,  con- 
cerning nis  imprisonment  for  translat- 
ing the  New  Testament,  an  interesting 
abstract  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
notes  (pp.  7-17)  to  his  "Dos  Infor- 
maciones,"  s.  1.  1857. 

These  few  but  important  facts  close 
up  the  history  of  S|>anish  Christian 
versions  of  the  Bible  for  nearly  two 
centuries  ;  —  namely,  until  the  version 
of  Father  Scio  (Valencia,  1790-1793, 
Folio,  10  vols.)  and  that  of  Felix  Torn-s 
Amat,  Madrid,  1822  -  1825  ;  both,  of 
course,  according  to  the  straitest  (log- 
mas  of  the  Spanish  Church,  and  neith<T 
of  them  intended  for  jKipular  use.  In- 
deed, by  the  old  Index  of  1667,  "lU'gla 
quinta,  '  all  Spanish  versions  of  tne 
Bible,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  are  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  and  it  is  only  by 
"Regla  octava"  of  the  Index  of  1790 
tliat  even  such  versions  as  those  of  Fa- 
ther Scio  and  Torres  Amat  are  per- 
mitted, on  the  ground  that  they  are  ac- 
companied with  such  authorizfd  notes, 
etc.,  as  will  prevent  the  suggestion  of 
unsound  opinions.  Even  these  restric- 
tions, however,  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  removed,  as  to  versions  made  by 
orthodox  authority,  and  conforming  to 
the  Vulgate.  (S.  T.  Wallis,  Glimpses 
of  S[)ain  in  1847,  12mo,  New  York, 
1849,  chap.  16,  an  acute  and  agreeable 
book.)  Still,  I  8Upi)0se  it  would  lie 
difficult  or  impossible  to  circulate  a 
ProtesUint  version  of  the  Bible  in  Spain. 
At  least.  Borrow  found  it  to  be  so, 
when  he  made  the  att(>mpt. 

On  the  old  Spanish  versions  of  the 
Bible,  Jewish  and  Christian,  see  Cas- 
tro, Bib.  I':sp.,  Tom.  I.,  1781,  pp.  400- 
536  ;  and  on  the  Protestant  versions 
alone,  see  Pellicer,  Bib.  de  Trad.,  Tom. 
II.  pp.  31,  41,  120,  and  N.  Antonio, 
Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  pp.  284,  261,  766. 
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from  what  they  trusted  would  prove  the  last  trace  of 
heretical  pollution.  To  achieve  this  great  object^  Pope 
Paul  the  Fourth,  in  1558,  —  the  same  year  in  wiiicli 
Philip  the  Second  had  decreed  the  most  odious  and 
awful  penalties  of  the  civil  government  in  aid  of  the 
Inquisition,  —  granted  a  brief,  by  which  all  the  pre- 
ceding dispositions  of  the  Church  against  heretics  were 
confirmed,  and  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  were 
authorized  and  required  to  proceed  against  all  persons 
supposed  to  be  infected  with  the  new  belief,  even 
though  such  persons  might  be  bishops,  archbishops, 
or  cardinals,  dukes,  princes,  kings,  or  emperors;  —  a 
power  which,  taken  in  all  its  relations,  was  more  for- 
midable to  the  progress  of  intellectual  improvement 
than  had  ever  before  been  granted  to  any  body  of 
men,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.^ 

The  portentous  authority  thus  given  was  at  once 
freely  exercised.    The  fii-st  public  auto  de  ft  of  Protes- 
tants was  held  at  Valladolid  in  1559,  and  others 
*427   followed,  both  there  *and  elsewhere."  The 
royal  family  was  occasionally  present;  several 
persons  of  rank  suffered ;  and  a  general  popular  favor 


8  Llorento,  Tom.  II.  i)p.  183,  184. 

J'  IbM.,  Tom.  II.  (W  XX.,  XXI., 
ami  XXIV.  HiHtoria  d(?l  Colfgio  de 
Sail  Biirtoloiiii',  ec,  i>or  Vei^m  y  el 
Man[u«'.s  lie  Alwnto.s.  Fol.,  Tom.  I., 
17<i«l,  ji.  2.'>1».  An  aceount  of  this  auto 
ih  f,\  M;iy  21,  l.'ini),  by  (Joiizalo  d«  Illes- 
cas,  who  witiiessod  it,  n*joifiiig  in  his 
orihoiloxy,  is  nnicli  mon*  shocking  than 
anything  similar  that  I  have  reiwl  fmm 
uiil«'li»-vrrs  in  tlu'  ( 'hiin;h  of  liome.  It 
is  in  his  Historia  Pontifical  y  Catoli- 
i  ii,  Lilno  VI.  §  iv,  this  soc- 

tinii  hiintr  wholly  piv<'n  to  the  autos 
<if  Protestants.  Women  were  among 
tli(»M'  burnt  in  May  ;  *'  Tvo,"  he  says, 

I  litre  los  <|Urmados  algiinas  monjas, 
bi'  ii  nio/as  y  herniosas."  At  this  p(?- 
riod,  ari  ording  to  Illesea.s  the  Prot- 
♦••^'ant  raii>«'  was  ^xjiining  in  Spain.  He 
Niys  tluit  many  eminent  jiereons  in  Val- 


ladolid, Seville,  and  Toledo  heoame  at- 
tached to  it.  **  EroD  taiitoB  y  tali^  ()ue 
s(i  tuYo  creido  que  d  dus  o  trvs  aftof 
mas  se  tardara  en  remediar  edtc  lU&o  m 
abrusara  to<la  Eft^Mba  y  viuiera  maa  i 
la  uias  a^jHTa  de8\'eutui-a,  (iiie  jamai 
en  ellaseavia  visto"  (Tonio  11.  ff.  336- 
338).  But  thia  was,  1  supfioNe,  aii  ex- 
aggi'nitioii  due  to  hin  aJniinitioD  for 
the  Inquisition,  of  which  he  Niyg  ebe- 
when?  (f.  101  \\,\  Si  ix)r  el  no  fuera,  j-a 
estuvi^m  toda  Kspafta  inficionada  de  la 
IH.>stileneial  dootrinn  y  secta  Lutherara." 

One  might,  however,  partly  infer  this 
htate  of  thiugH  from  the  account  which 
the  Protestant  Cipriano  <Ip  Valera  givw 
of  the  condition  of  his  convent  in  Se- 
\ille  when  he  escaped  from  it  in  1557. 
Si>e  pp.  247,  etc.,  of  his  Dos  Tmbados, 
first  printed  in  1588,  and  reprinted  a.  L 
1851. 
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evidently  followed  the  horrors  that  were  perpetrated. 
The  number  of  victims  was  not  large  when  compared 
with  earlier  periods,  seldom  exceeding  twenty  burned 
at  one  time,  and  fifty  or  sixty  subjected  to  cruel  and 
degrading  punishments;  but  many  of  those  who  suf- 
fered were,  as  the  nature  of  the  crimes  alleged  against 
them  implied,  among  the  leading  and  active  minds  of 
their  age.  Men  of  learning  were  particularly  obnox- 
ious to  suspicion,  since  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
appealed  directly  to  learning  for  its  support.  San- 
chez, the  best  classical  scholar  of  his  time  in  Spain, 
Luis  de  Leon,  the  best  Hebrew  critic  and  the  most 
eloquent  preacher,  and  Mariana,  the  chief  Spanish 
historian,  with  other  men  of  letters  of  inferior  name 
and  consideration,  were  summoned  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  Inquisition,  in  order  that  they  might  at  least 
avow  their  submission  to  its  authority,  even  if  they 
were  not  subjected  to  its  censures. 

Nor  were  persons  of  the  holiest  lives  and  the  most 
ascetic  tempers  beyond  the  reach  of  its  mistrust,  if 
they  but  showed  a  tendency  to  inquiry.  Thus,  Juan 
de  Avila,  kno\vn  imder  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of 
Andalusia,  and  Luis  de  Granada,  the  devout  mystic, 
with  Teresa  de  Jesus  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  both  of 
whom  were  afterwards  canonized  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  all  passed  through  its  cells,  or  in  some  shape 
underwent  its  discipline.  So  did  some  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics most  distinguished  by  their  rank  and  authority. 
Carranza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain, 
after  being  tormented  eighteen  years  by  its  persecu- 
tions, died,  at  last,  in  craven  submission  to  its  power ; 
and  Cazalla,  who  had  been  a  favorite  chaplain  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  strangled  at  the  stake 
as  an  indulgence  for  an  unmanly  recantation,  and  then 
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burnt.  Even  the  faith  of  the  principal  personage?  of 
the  kingdom  was  inquired  into,  and,  at  different 
*  428  times,  proceedings  sufficient,  at  least,  to  *  assert 
its  authority,  were  instituted  in  relation  to  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  the  formidal)Ie  Duke  of  Alva ; " 
proceedings,  however,  which  must  be  regarded  rather 
as  matters  of  show  than  of  substance,  since  the  whole 
institution  was  connected  with  the  government  from 
the  first,  and  became  more  and  more  subservient  to 
the  policy  of  the  successive  masters  of  the  state,  as  its 
tendencies  were  developed  in  successive  reigns. 

The  great  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  government 
and  the  Inquisition  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
fulfilled  ill  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second, —  further,  at  least,  than  such  a  purpose  was 
ever  fulfilled  in  any  other  Christian  country,  and  fur- 
ther than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  again  fulfilled  else- 
where. The  Spanish  nation  was  then  become,  in  the 
sense  they  themselves  gave  to  the  term,  the  most 
thoroughly  religious  nation  in  Europe ;  a  fact  signally 
ilhistrated  in  their  own  eyes  a  few  years  aftenvard, 
when  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  expel  the  remains  of 
the  Moorish  race  from  the  Peninsula,  and  six  hundred 
thousand    peaceable   and  industrious  subjects  were, 


"  Lloiviitr.  Tom.  II.  rimp.  XIX., 
XXV.,  mill  •itluT  ]»l:i«M'*i.  ^^\'  liavi'tln' 
»«uttiri«'iit  :mtli(nitY  of  ruravii:iiio,  that 
(lif  IinpiiNitidii  oinf  rrfiisrd  olHMlicncc 
t«»  ii  HMjiii'-it  c)f  l*hilij)  II.,  ftiul  n'fusftl 
it,  tni),  in  M  •li-M'-.iii'i  tful  iiiJiniMT.  *'A 
«li-tini;nis]M»l  l.i.ly  uf  tli»'  rnurt,"  says 
till-  mulmi^tital  jiiracluT,  "was  jlaii- 
•T'  liMisIy  (tii'«.aru<  i:iiliniirnt»*  ')  ill,  and 
li»  r  |"liyNi.  i:ins  «1<  i  inrtl  iiiili»]N>nsa]ile 
till-  -kill  'it  i-iniin'iit  ln'il'ali.'st,  a  Va- 
li'in  i.iii  Mmi-  M,  tlii-ii  in  the  ]>risons  of 
tlif  lii'|iii->iti..ii  :ii  Tnli'.lo.  Our  lonl 
l><Mi  riiilijt  tin'  Si-.  ninl  wr<itf  a  h'tXvT 
(]i:il»l)  tn  rm.lin.il  <,»uiri»^i,  tin-  In- 
ilui^itor-J  n  iK  Tiil.  «l<-i!in«^  that  the  pris- 
on<T  might  1h;  intrubti'd  to  liiin,  uu<l 


pivinp  the  royal  word  to  return  bim. 
Oni-  of  tht»  Oriitleiiii'n  of  tlit-  ChAiubiT 
larritMl  it,  and  whvn  the  Imiuisitor 
hail  ri'nd  it,  he  rv]dit*<l  with  holy  zeal. 
'Sir,  tell  the  kiug  to  take  luck  tlii- 
oUirf  he  hus  civca  me  Ojue  louie  !»u 
oti<'ii>)  ;  but  if  he  pU^afieii  to  du  tliL> 
thin^,  let  him  lirst  destroy  the  Iih|ui>)- 
tion.'  The  Oeiitlemati  n*porte«l  this 
answiT  coivfiilly,  and  his  M^t^ty. 
liaviiic;  h(>anl  it  ^•ith  attention,  sai^L 
*  Tnily  Quiroj^  teaches  ua  to  he  Chris- 
tians,'—  a  reply,"  adds  the  courtly 
thi-olo^ian,  **not  merely  generous,  not 
im  n  ly  rt»yftl,  but  one  tliat  I  would  call 
tltrhH-.'*  JcKU  Chriato  DesagraTiado, 
1633,  tr.  9,  10. 
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from  religious  bigotry,  cruelly  driven  out  of  their 
native  country,  amidst  the  devout  exultation  of  the 
whole  kingdom, — Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  others 
of  the  principal  men  of  genius  then  alive,  joining  in 
the  general  jubilee.^^  From  this  time,  the  voice  of 
religious  dissent  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  heard 
in  the  land;  and  the  Inquisition,  therefore,  down  to  its 
overthrow  in  1808,  became  more  and  more  a  political 
engine,  much  occupied  about  cases  connected 
with  the  policy  of  the  state,  though  under  *  the  *  429 
pretence  that  they  were  cases  of  heresy  or  un- 
belief The  great  body  of  the  Spanish  people  rejoiced 
alike  in  their  loyalty  and  their  orthodoxy;  and  the 
few  who  differed  in  faith  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  were  either  held  in  silence  by  their  fears,  or 
else  sunk  away  from  the  surface  of  society  the  moment 
their  disaffection  was  suspected.^^ 


^  Sec  note  to  Chan.  XL.  of  this  Part. 
Don  Quixote,  Parte  11.  c.  54,  and  Lope 
de  Vi'i^ji,  Corona  Tragica,  Lib.  IL 
Obnw  Sueltas,  1776,  Tom.  IV.  p.  30. 
V«*1hs4jiu'z  painted  a  grand  picture  on 
thi.H  atnx'ioii.s  crime  of  state,  of  which 
an  aiTount  may  be  found  in  Stirling's 
Artists  of  Spain,  1848,  Vol.  II.  p.  599. 

Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  the  lirst  chap- 
ter of  his  HandU^ok  of  the  History  of 
Painting,  Ix)ndon,  12mo,  1848,  after 
8p*aking  of  *'tlu'  one  SjMinish  Institu- 
tion, the  hnpiisition,"  has  these  strik- 
ing words  :  "1  say  the  one  Spanish  In- 
stitution, Ix'cause  it  was  the  single 
common  l>ond  and  link  which  unit<*d 
into  one  nwuian  hy  all  the  scattered 
kingdoms  and  lordshios  making  uy 
what  we  call  Spain.  "  The  whole  of  this 
chapter,  which  is  on  "the  influence  of 
Religion  on  Spanish  Paint ing,"  is  rich 
with  the  reth'ctions  of  a  wise  and  philo- 
ftophical  spirit,  f.iiniliar  with  tlie  SjKin- 
ish  character. 

Th"  |K)liti<uil  chani:  tcr  of  the  Inqui- 
sition wa-s  well  undtTstood  from  an 
early  period  by  jm  i-sous  familiar  with 
the  con<lition  of  Spain  and  with  the 
workings  of  its  government.  Agostino 


Nani,  ambassador  of  Venice  at  Madrid 
in  1598,  after  the  death  of  Philip  11., 
says,  in  one  of  his  desiiatches  :  **  11  Re 
si  puo  dir  capo  deU*  ln([uisizione,  de- 
nominaudo  esso  gl'  in<iuistori  e  mi- 
nistri.  Adopra  q^uest'  omzio  per  tener 
in  freno  i  sudditi  e  castigargli  con  la 
segretezza  e  seventh  con  che  si  procetle 
in  esso,  dove  non  puo  farlo  con  Tauto- 
rilh  ordinaria  »«»colare,  se  b«'n  suprema, 
del  consiglio  reale,  si  dan  no  mano  in- 
sieme  e  a'  aiutano  in  servizio  del  Re 
per  rispetto  del  State.  AU»^ri,  Rela- 
zioni  Venete  Serife  I.  Vol.  V.,  1801,  p. 
485. 

Between  the  suppression  of  the 
Reformation  by  Philip  II.,  alwit  1570, 
and  the  suppres-sion  of  the  Inquisition 
in  1808,  I  recollect  but  four  Si»aniard« 
of  note  who  wea*  convertetl  to  tiie  Prot- 
estant faith,  and  who  printetl  anything 
in  support  of  their  opinions.  The  Jirst 
of  those  was,  as  is  commonly  said.  Tonic? 
Carrascon,  an  Augustiniun  monk,  who 
escaped  to  England  and  was  made  a 
Canon  of  Hereford  Cathedral  by  James 
I.  He  wrote  in  Spanish  a  treatise  of 
300  pp.  8yo,  against  Mona<*hism,  against 
performing  the  tfervicea  of  the  church 
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Tlio  rosults  of  such  extraordinary  traits  in  tho  na- 
tional character  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  upon  ilie 
liteiature  of  any  country,  and  particularly  upon  a 
literature  which,  like  that  of  Spain,  had  always  heen 
strongly  marked  by  the  popular  temperament  and 
peculiarities.  But  the  period  was  not  one  in  which 
such  traits  could  be  produced  with  poetical  eflect. 
The  ancient  loyalty,  which  had  once  been  so  generous 
an  eleuient  in  the  Spanish  character  and  cultivaticm, 
was  now  infected  with  the  ambition  of  imivei>>al  em- 
pire, and  was  lavished  upon  princes  and  nobles  who, 
like  the  three  Philips  and  their  ministers,  vrere 
*  4.-)0  *  unw  orthy  of  its  homage ;  so  that^  in  the  Span- 
ish historians  and  epic  poets  of  this  period, 


ill  Latin,  ftc,  nnd  ])riiitp<l  it  sonu'whon^ 
in  Fliimlrrs,  without  dat<;  of  ])\i\w  or 
y<'!ir,  l>ut  |)n>lKtlily  stxni  aft«.T  1G28 
(Ocitis  Ks|»{ifn>li*.s  Kinigp.iilos,  l-^^n- 
dicN  Tom.   1.  \t\K  i:n;-l«>l). 

It  a|i]H  MM'*!  a^iin,  I  Iwlifvo,  in  l(5:i3, 
and  a  '-mall  edition  of  it  was  printed 
Minii'  yi:»r>  sintr  in  Eiiplnml  without 
ilatf,  in  a  Sramd  a].i|NMidix  to  whioli, 
im  Mi -ill  I'd  soon  afterwards,  it  is  set 
fortli  that  Thomas  (?amsion  is  in»t  the 
till.-  iMiiic  «if  th»-  author,  hut  Fernando 
di-  Ti  xi'ihi,  who  jmldislied  two  or  thnn* 
ii  li.  i-  I*ri.t">tant  tivatis«'S  in  Latin  and 
Kml'H^Ii,  iin«l  in  transhiti'd  the 

r.ni;!i-h  Litur^'v  into  Sinmish,  ain-oiM)s 
i.f  ill'-  |'ro|»os.-d  mateli  of  rHno-  ( 'liarles 
witli  thi-  Spitni^li  Infanta.  For  this, 
w  hi'  !;  hf  did  at  th»'  Mi^rf^est ion  of  Uish- 
•  '|)  Wiili:im<,  In*  was  nnnh*  Vii*ar  of 
r»l.i<'.iip  i«-  and  rrelMMul  <»f  Hereford. 
Hi-  w.l•^  aUo  i  iinne<'t»'d  with  tlie  Fiii- 
\.  i>ii\  of  nxi'.iril,  ami,  in  eonsiM|uenee 
of  tl'is.  a  sii;rlit  notiee  of  Um  may 
1m'  Iti  iml  ill  {'diss's  editi»>n  oi'  WimmI's 
A-h.  II  ■.  Vol.  II.  p.  41:^.  The  *vv.w/£ 
i.^  S<  lM•^ti.^ll  lie  la  Knzina,  who  pub- 
lish- ■!  .i!  .Vni-sti'ulam,  in  IToS,  a  n'vised 
rditi'-'i  iM"  ihf  New  Testaim-nt  of  Cypii- 
;ii  ..  \'.i!«M  tirv.M;,  stM"  fi/f/*',  m»te 
If.-  V.  !-  iiiijii^tt-r  t')  a  eonj;n';pition  of 
S;  iii'-r'  hants  in  that  I'ity,  ami 

I).  .  d  to  the  Anj^liean  ehureh  (Ca.s- 
lio.       li..t.  .  ..,  Tom.  L  pp.  4l<i»-  501). 


The  third  was  Felix  Antonio  do  Alva- 
rado,  who  was  ab»o  of  the  An^'licAn 
church,  and  was  minister  to  a  I'lni^'- 
^tion  of  S])aniMh  men-hantj)  in  I*on- 
(ion.  In  1709  lie  published,  a]i]mr%-ntly 
for  the  use  of  his  nean*ns  a  tnin  slat  ion 
of  the  Knglish  Liturg}*,  to  which  he 
added  a  Tii^atisi.'  on  Onlination  :  Nith 
of  which,  together  with  some  Dialojnieit 
in  S]>anish  and  Kn^Hsli  for  Heiiniiinc 
Ixith  lanf^^uagps,  which  h«  publishf<l  in 
1711),  are  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
of  1790,  i»p.  8,  162. 

Hut,  greater  than  all  other  S]ianUli 
Protestants,  and  everj'  i**av  mon*  im- 
})ortant,  is  Jo.s4'iih  Hlauc4)  AVhite,  who 
wiis  Iwni  at  Seville  in  1 775 ;  tiK»k  onlm 
in  the  Catholio  Chun-h  in  1800  ;  and. 
es<-apinf(  to  England,  in  i*ouM>qui-nee  nf 
the  ]K)iitical  troubli>s  of  the  time,  in 
1812,  MHin  ivnouiice«1  thefatholic  faitli, 
and  published,  at  different  times,  ]Hiwer- 
ful  works  against  it,  as  well  as  other 
works,  to  whifh  I  shall  occasioimliy 
wfer,  iNvause  they  so  well  illustrate  the 
litenitun*  of  his  country,  lie  die«l  at 
Liver|KMd  in  1S41,  and  a  Life  of  hiin, 
by  J.  II.  Thoni,  in  tlin»e  vols.  8vo,  was 
printed  at  l^mtlon  in  1845. 

Three  or  four  other  Sjmnianls  have 
si  nee  followed  the  example  of  HUdim 
White,  but  none  of  so  much  tah'nt.  or 
in  any  res)x*ct  of  so  much  con8e«|Ueace, 
as  tlmt  vtry  remarkable  man. 
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and  even  in  more  popular  writers,  like  Quevedo  and 
Calderon,  we  find  a  vainglorious  admiration  of  their 
country,  and  a  poor  flattery  of  royalty  and  rank,  that 
remind  us  of  the  old  Castilian  pride  and  deference 
only  by  showing  how  both  had  lost  their  dignity. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  ancient  religious  feeling  that  was 
so  nearly  akin  to  this  loyalty.  The  Christian  spirit, 
which  gave  an  air  of  duty  to  the  wildest  forms  of 
adventure  throughout  the  country,  during  its  long 
contest  with  the  power  of  misbelief,  was  now  fallen 
away  into  a  low  and  anxious  bigotry,  fierce  and  intol- 
erant towards  everything  that  differed  from  its  own 
sharply  defined  faith,  and  yet  so  pervading  and  so 
popular,  that  the  romances  and  tales  of  the  time  are 
full  of  it,  and  the  national  theatre,  in  more  than  one 
form,  becomes  its  strange  and  grotesque  monument. 

Of  course,  the  body  of  Spanish  poetry  and  eloquent 
prose  produced  during  this  interval  —  the  earlier  part 
of  which  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  glory  Spain 
ever  enjoyed  —  was  injuriously  affected  by  so  diseased 
a  condition  of  the  national  character.  That  generous 
and  manly  spirit  which  is  the  breath  of  intellectual 
life  to  any  people  was  restrained  and  stifled.  Some 
departments  of  literature,  such  as  forensic  eloquence 
and  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  satirical  poetry  and  elegant 
didactic  prose,  hardly  appeared  at  all ;  others,  like  epic 
poetry,  were  strangely  perverted  and  misdirected;  while 
yet  others,  like  the  drama,  the  ballads,  and  the  lighter 
forms  of  lyrical  verse,  seemed  to  grow  exuberant  and 
lawless  from  the  very  restraints  imposed  on  the  rest ; 
restraints  which,  in  fact,  forced  poetical  genius  into 
channels  where  it  would  otherwise  have  flowed  much 
more  scantily,  and  with  no  such  luxuriant  results. 

The  books  that  were  published  during  the  whole 
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period  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  and  indeed  for  a 
century  later,  bore  everywhere  marks  of  the  subjection 
to  which  the  press  and  those  who  wrote  for  it  were 
alike  reduced.  From  the  abject  title-pages  and  ded- 
ications of  the  authors  themselves,  through 
*431  *thc  crowd  of  certificates  collected  from  their 
friends  to  establish  the  orthodoxy  of  works  that 
were  often  as  little  connected  with  religion  as  fairy 
tales,  down  to  the  colophon,  supplicating  pardon  for  any 
unconscious  neglect  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  or 
any  too  free  use  of  classical  mythology,  we  are  contin- 
ually oppressed  with  painful  proofs,  not  only  how  com- 
pletely the  human  mind  was  enslaved  in  Spain,  hut 
how  grievously  it  had  become  cramped  and  crippled 
by  the  chains  it  had  so  long  wom.^* 

But  we  shall  be  greatly  in  error,  if,  as  we  notice 
these  deep  marks  and  strange  peculiarities  in  Spanish 
literature,  we  suppose  they  were  produced  by  the 
direct  action  either  of  the  Inquisition  or  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  country,  compressing,  as  it  were, 
WMth  a  physical  power,  the  whole  circle  of  society. 
This  would  have  been  impossible.  No  nation  would 
have  submitted  to  it;  much  less  so  high-spirited  and 
chivalrous  a  nation  as  the  Spanish  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  in  the  greater  part  of  that  of 
Philip  the  Second.  This  dark  work  was  done  earlier. 
Its  foundations  were  laid  deep  and  sure  in  the  old 
Castilian  character.  It  was  the  result  of  the  excess 
and  misdirection  of  that  very  Christian  zeal  which 
fought  so  fervently  and  gloriously  against  the  intrusion 

1*  The  «ljMlirations  of  S]Miiiish  an-  bo#»fc  is,  th«  Tnorn  anxious  the  author 

tliors  .soiiu'tiini's  show  this  sjiirit  in  t}w  Mrni«  to  protei't  it  in  thin  way.  Tliu* 

stn>n;r«'st  manner.    To  consecrate  their  I  hnvo  a  poor  prose  tninitlation  of  thi- 

l»o«>ks  from  ccnsuro,  some  of  them  are  Metamorpnosps,  1664,  dedicatinl  Ii 

(lc«lic.iitcil  to  th<;  Saint-s  the  Saviour,  purissima  Reyna  de  los  AnfEeln  y  Hom- 

fcc,  in  a  ni:iun<'rat  once  altsunl  and  Ttt-  ores,  Maria  Santiasima,*'  etc. 
voltiiig ;  and  the  more  objectionable  the 
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of  Mohammedanism  into  Europe,  and  of  that  military 
loyalty  which  sustained  the  Spanish  princes  so  faith- 
fully through  the  whole  of  that  terrible  contest ;  both 
of  them  high  and  ennobling  principles,  which  in  Spain 
were  more  wrought  into  the  popular  character  than 
they  were  in  any  other  country .^^ 

*  Spanish  submission  to  an  unworthy  despot-  *  432 
ism,  and  Spanish  bigotry,  were,  therefore,  not 
the  resulte  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  modem  appli- 
ances of  a  corrupting  monarchy;  but  the  Inquisition 
and  the  despotism  were  rather  the  results  of  a  misdi- 
rection of  the  old  religious  faith  and  loyalty.  The 
civilization  that  recognized  such  elements  presented, 
no  doubt,  much  that  was  brilliant,  poetical,  and  enno- 
bling; but  it  was  not  without  its  darker  side;  for  it 
failed  to  excite  and  cherish  many  of  the  most  elevat- 
ing qualities  of  our  common  nature,  —  those  qualities 
which  are  produced  in  domestic  life,  and  result  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

As  we  proceed,  therefore,  we  shall  find,  in  the  full 
development  of  the  Spanish  character  and  literature, 
seeming  contradictions,  which  can  be  reconciled  only 
by  looking  back  to  the  foundations  on  which  they  both 
rest.  We  shall  find  the  Inquisition  at  the  height  of 
its  power,  and  a  free  and  immoral  drama  at  the  height 
of  its  popularity,  —  Philip  the  Second  and  his  two  im- 
mediate successors  governing  the  country  with  the  se- 
verest and  most  jealous  despotism,  while  Quevedo  was 

1*  V.  A.  Huber,  in  a  discourse  deliv-  Inquisition  he  says :  "So  viel  ist  gewiss. 

ered  before  the  Evangelical  Union,  at  Die  Inquisition  war  eine,  im  besten 

Berlin,  in  1847,  maintains  that  the  In-  Sinne,  volksthiimliche  ;  —  eine  Maa.s- 

quisition  was  an  iivvitable  institution,  regel  im  Sinne  iichtkathoUsch  casti- 

growing  out  of  the  Spanish  national  lischer  nationalitat."    This  seems  to  me 

character,  and  that  the  iM)sition  of  Spain  somewhat  extravagant,  but  it  is.,  not 

as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world  without  foundation  in  truth.  Uber 

in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  only  Spanische  Nationalitat,  U.  8.  w.  Ber- 

positioo  she  could  then  take.    Of  the  lin,  1852,  p.  13. 
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writing  his  witty  and  dangerous  satires,  and  Cerv^antes 
his  bold  and  wise  Don  Quixote.  But  the  more  care- 
fully we  consider  such  a  state  of  things,  the  more 
we  shall  see  that  these  are  moral  contradictions  which 
draw  after  them  grave  moral  mischiefs.  The  Spanish 
nation,  and  the  men  of  genius  who  illustrated  its  ])est 
days,  might  be  light-hearted  because  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the  limits  within  which  they  were  confined,  or 
did  not,  for  a  time,  feel  the  restraints  that  were  im- 
posed upon  them.  What  they  gave  up  might  be  given 
up  with  cheerful  hearts,  and  not  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
couragement and  degradation ;  it  might  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  with  the  fervor  of  religious  zeal ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  the  less  tnie  that  the  hard  limit*^ 
were  there,  and  that  great  sacrifices  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  national  character  must  follow  the  con- 
straint and  subjection  they  implied. 

Of  this,  time  gave  abundant  proof    Only  a  little 

more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  the  govem- 
*433   ment  that  had  *  threatened  the  world  with  a 

universal  empire  was  hardly  able  to  repel  inva- 
sion from  abroad,  or  maintain  the  allegiance  of  its  own 
subjects  at  home.  Life  —  the  vigorous,  poetical  life 
which  had  been  kindled  through  the  country  in  its 
ages  of  trial  and  adversity  —  was  evidently  pas.sing 
out  of  the  whole  Spanish  character.  As  a  people, 
they  sank  away  from  being  a  first-rate  power  in 
Europe,  till  they  became  one  of  altogether  inferior 
importance  and  consideration;  and  then,  drawing  back 
haughtily  behind  their  mountains,  rejected  all  equal 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  a  spirit 
almost  as  exclusive  and  intolerant  as  that  in  which 
they  had  formerly  refused  intercourse  with  their  Arab 
coiKjuerors.    The  crude  and  gross  wealth  poured  in 
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from  their  American  possessions  sustained,  indeed,  for 
yet  another  century,  the  forms  of  a  miserable  political 
existence  in  their  government;  but  the  earnest  faith, 
the  loyalty,  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  people,  were 
gone ;  and  little  remained  in  their  place  but  a  weak 
subserviency  to  the  unworthy  masters  of  the  state,  and 
a  low,  timid  bigotry  in  whatever  related  to  religion. 
The  old  enthusiasm,  not  always  directed  by  wisdom 
from  the  first,  and  often  niisdirected  afterwards,  faded 
away;  and  the  poetry  of  the  country,  which  had 
always  depended  more  on  the  state  of  the  popular 
feeling  than  any  other  poetry  of  modern  times,  faded 
and  failed  with  it.^^ 


There  is  a  curious  book,  by  a 
monk,  entitled  *'  Las  cinco  Excelencias 
del  Espuiiol  ([ue  despueblan  £spa&a, 
per  el  M.  Fr.  Benito  de  Pefialosa  y 
Mon<iragon  "  (Pani}»lona,  1629,  4to, 
ff.  178),  in  whith  tlie  author  under- 
takes to  nrove  tliat  the  religion  which 
caused  what  he  calls  "the  holy  expul- 
sion of  the  Moriscos,"  and  crowded  the 
convents  ;  the  pride  and  loyalty  that 
filled  the  army,  and  ]»rc vented  Span- 
*  ianls  from  entering  industrial  or  mer- 
cantile pursuits  ;  tlie  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica, whirh  caused  so  much  ruinous 
emigration,  &c.,  were,  in  faot,  all  of 
them,  so  many  merits  in  the  Spanish 
character,  which  were  depopulating 
Spain  for  the  glory  of  Ood  in  the  time 
'of  Philip  IV.,  when  he  wrote.  Tliis 
the  pious  monk,  no  doubt,  believed  to 
be  both  religion  and  patriotism. 


Mariana,  at  the  end  of  a  glowing 

chapu-r  on  the  Discovery  of  America 
(Lib.  XXVI.  cap.  3),  thus  sums  up, 
not  without  courage,  the  results  of 
that  great  event  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  after  its  occurrence  :  "  The 
conquest  of  the  Indies,"  he  says,  "has 
resulted  both  in  good  and  in  evil. 
Strength  certainly  has  been  lost  by 
great  emigrations  widely  scattered  ;  the 
food,  that  our  own  soil  once  gave  us 
freely,  we  must  now  look  for  in  a  large 
part  from  the  winds  and  the  waves  ; 
the  king,  meantime,  needs  more  re- 
sources than  he  did,  }>ecause  he  has 
more  territory  to  protect ;  and  the  peo- 
ple grow  dainty  with  luxury  of  the 
table  and  of  dress."  Few  men  thought 
so  at  that  period,  fewer  still  dared  so 
to  HTite  or  speak.  See  post.  Vol.  Ill,, 
Chap.  XXXIV.  note  2. 
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LOW  8TATE   OP  LETTERS  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  1500. — INFLUENCE  OP  ITALT. — 

CONQLEST8    OF  CUARLES  THE  FIFTH.  —  B08CAN.  —  NAVAGIERO.  ITALIAN 

FORMS  INTRODUCED  INTO  SFANISH  POETRY. — GARCI LASSO  D£  LA  VEUA. — 
HI8  LIFE,  WORKS,  AND  PERMANENT  INFLUENCE. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  decay  of  Icttere  and 
good  taste  in  Spain  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
troubled  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  the  whole  of 
the  still  more  disturbed  period  when  his  successor, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Castile. 
The  Proven<;;al  school  had  passed  away,  and  its  imi- 
tations in  Castilian  had  not  been  successful.  The 
earlier  Italian  influences,  less  fertile  in  good  results 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,  were  almost  for- 
gotten. The  fashion  of  the  courts  therefore,  in  the 
absence  of  better  or  more  powerful  impulses,  ruled 
over  everything,  and  a  monotonous  poetry,  full  of  con- 
ceits and  artifices,  was  all  that  its  own  artificial  char- 
acter could  produce. 

Nor  was  there  much  improvement  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  introduction  of  the  art 
of  printing  and  the  revival  of  a  regard  for  classical 
antiquity  were,  indeed,  foundations  for  a  national  cul- 
ture such  as  had  not  before  been  laid;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Alcnla,  in  1508,  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  the  revival 
of  that  of  Salamanca,  with  the  labors  of  such  scholars 
as  Peter  Martyr,  Lucio  Marineo,  Antonio  de  Lebrixa, 
iuid  Arias  Barbosa,  could  hardly  fail  to  exercise  a 
iavorable  influence  on  the  intellectual  cultivation^  if 
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not  on  the  poetical  taste,  of  the  country.^  Oc- 
casionally, as  we  have  *  seen,  proofs  of  the  old  *  435 
energy  appeared  in  such  works  as  the  "  Celes- 
tina"  and  the"Coplas"  of  Manrique.  The  old  ballads, 
too,  and  the  other  forms  of  the  early  popular  poetry, 
no  doubt  maintained  their  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that, 
among  the  cultivated  classes,  —  as  the  Cancioneros  and 
nearly  everything  that  came  from  the  press  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sufficiently  prove, — 
taste  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  first  impulse  to  a  better  state  of  things  came 
from  Italy.  In  some  respects  this  was  unhappy ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  inevitable.  The 
intercourse  between  Italy  and  Spain,  shortly  before  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  Fiftli,  had  been  much  in- 
creased, chiefly  by  the  conquest  of  Naples,  but  partly 
by  other  causes.  Regular  interchanges  of  ambassadors 
took  place  between  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  one  of  them  was  a  son 
of  the  poetical  Marquis  of  Santillana,  and  another  was 
the  father  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  The  universities 
of  Italy  continued  to  receive  large  numbers  of  Spanish 
students,  who  still  regarded  the  means  of  a  generous 
education  at  home  as  inadequate  to  their  wants ;  and 
Spanish  poets,  among  whom  were  Juan  de  la  Enzina 

1  The  buildings  at  Alcala  wore  begun  Castilian,  but  not  very  accurate,  —  per- 

in  1498,  and  the  institution  wsw  oiK'ned  haps  from  the  youth  of  its  author,  who 

in  1508.    (Pisii,  Descripcion  de  Toledo,  says  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old 

1617,  Lib.  V.  c.  10,  p.  237.)    Of  Le-  when  he  made  it.    He  was  bred  with 

brixa,  who  did  so  much  to  introduce  a  Prince  John,  son  of  Fenlinand  and  Isa- 

knowledge  of  dii-ssical  literature  into  bella,  and  dedicates  the  work  to  him, 

Spain,  I  liavc  already  spoken  {anU^  p.  though  it  was  not  published  until  aftef 

172),  and  must  often  speak  again.    But  the  death  of  that  prince,  which  occurred 

the  liist  trjinslation  of  an  ancient  clas-  October  4,  1497,  when  he  was  twenty 

.sic  printtMl  in  Spain  was  not  by  him,  years  old.    As  Lebrixa  taught  Isabella 

as  has  sometimes  been  claimed.    It  was  and  her  children,  it  is  likely  that  thi^ 

a  version  of  .lulius  Cajsar  by  Diego  Lo-  translation  of  Julius  Csesar  was  made 

pez  de  Toledo,  1498,  in  excellent  old  under  his  influence. 
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and  Torres  Naliarro,  resorted  there  freely,  and  lived 
with  consideration  at  Rome  and  Naples.  In  the  latter 
city  the  old  Spanish  family  of  Davalos  —  one  of  whom 
was  the  husband  of  that  Vittoria  Colonna  whose  poetr}^ 
ranks  with  the  Italian  classics,  and  who  herself  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  magnificent  verse  of  Michael 
Angelo  —  w  ere  among  the  chief  patrons  of  lettei-s  dur- 
ing their  time,  and  kept  alive  an  intellectual  union 
between  the  two  countries,  by  which  they 
*  436  *  were  equally  claimed  and  on  which  they  re- 
flected equal  honor.^ 
But,  besides  these  individual  instances  of  connection 
between  Spain  and  Italy,  the  gravest  events  were  now 
drawing  together  the  greater  interests  of  the  mass 
of  the  peo])le  in  both  countries,  and  fastening  their 
thoughts  intently  upon  each  other.  Naples,  after  the 
treaty  of  1503  and  the  brilliant  successes  of  Gonzalvo 
de  Cordova,  was  delivered  over  to  Spain,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  was  governed,  above  a  century,  by  a 
suc(^ession  of  Spanish  viceroys,  each  accompanied  by  a 
train  of  Spanish  officers  and  dependants,  among  whom, 
not  unfrequently,  we  find  men  of  letters  and  poets, 
like  the  Argensolas  and  Quevedo.  When  Charles  the 
Fifth  ascended  the  throne,  in  1516,  it  was  apparent 
that  he  would  at  once  make  an  effort  to  extend 
his  political  and  military  power  throughout  Ital}-. 
The  tempting  plains  of  Ijombardy  became,  therefore, 
the  theatre  of  the  first  great  European  contest  entered 
into  l)y  S])ain,  —  a  grand  arena,  in  which,  as  it  proved, 
much  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Italy,  was  to 

2  riiniriuMji',  Hist.  Lit.  d' Italic.  Taris,  early  aA  1555,  and  seema  to  h»ve  hrrn 
1S12.  >v«..  Tom.  IV.  .S7-90  ;  ami  writlrn  Wfore  1546.  It  was  the  work 
iiiDn-  fully  ill  lli.-.tona  do  Hon  Hrrnan-  of  Pedro  Vallea,  an  Aragoneae.  La- 
do  Diivalds,  M:iniiu-.s  dc  IVsK'arn,  en  tuitsa.  Bib.  Nueva  de  Eacritomi  An- 
Aiivrrs,  .hian  St«  rlsio,  ir>58,  12ino  ; —  goneses,  Pamplona,  Tom.  I.  4to, 
a  curious  ImjoIc,  whicli  was  printed  as  p.  289. 
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be  decided  by  two  young  and  passionate  monarchs, 
burning  with  personal  rivalship  and  the  love  of  glory. 
In  this  way,  from  1522,  when  the  first  war  broke  out 
between  Francis  the  First  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  we  may  consider 
the  whole  disposable  force  of  Spain  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Italy,  and  subjected,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  to  the  influences  of  Italian  culture  and  civili- 
zation. 

Nor  did  the  connection  between  the  two  countries 
stop  here.  In  1527,  Rome  itself  was,  for  a  moment, 
added  to  the  conquests  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the 
Pope  became  the  prisoner  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  King 
of  France  had  been  before.  In  1530,  Charles  ap- 
peared again  in  Italy,  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
Spanish  *  court,  and  at  the  head  of  a  milifciry  *  437 
power  that  left  no  doubt  of  his  mastery.  He  at 
once  crushed  the  liberties  of  Florence  and  restored  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Medici.  He  made  peace  with  the 
outraged  Pope.  By  his  wisdom  and  moderation,  he 
confinned  his  friendly  relations  with  the  other  states 
of  Italy;  and,  as  the  seal  of  all  his  successes,  he  caused 
himself,  in  the  presence  of  whatever  was  most  august 
in  both  countries,  to  be  solemnly  crowned  King  of 
Lombardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  by  the  same 
Pope  whom,  three  years  before,  he  had  coimted 
among  his  captives.^   Such  a  state  of  things  necessarily 

8  The  coronation  of  Charles  V.  at  had  so  lately  been  the  Empror's  pris- 

Bolofoia,  like  most  of  the  other  stiik-  oner.    As  the  ceremony  is  about  to 

ing  events  in  Spanish   history,   was  begin,  a  procession  of  priests  enters, 

brought  upon  the  Spanish  thoatre.    It  chanting, 
is  circumstantially  represented  in  "Los 

dos  Monarcas  de  Europa, "  by  Bartolome  In  happy  hour,  let  tW«  child  of  the  Chnrch, 

1    C3  1...-,,  T              /r«       'i-     r?        •  Her  obedient,  dutiftil  son, 

de  Siil^'  r  y  Luna.     (Coni.'dias  Lscogi-  Come  forth  to  ^ceirc,  with  her  holiest  rites, 

das,  Madrid,  1665,  4to,  Tomo  XXII.)  The  crown  which  his  valor  has  won. 

But  the  play  is  quite  too  extravagant  rr.     ,  •  i    i  •        i  i 

in   its  claims,  both  as  respects  the  To  which  the  Emperor  is  made  to  reply, 

Enipi^ror's  humiliation  and  the  Pope's  ^^         ^our,  let  him  show  his  power, 

glory,  considenng  that  Clement  VII.  His  dominion  and  glorious  might, 
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implied  a  most  intimate  connection  between  Spain  and 
Italy ;  and  this  connection  was  maintained  down  to  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor,  in  1555,  and,  indeed,  long 
aftenvaids.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Italy  was  now  in  a  condition  to  act  with  all  the  power 
of  a  superior  civilization  and  refinement  on  this  large 
body  of  Spaniards,  many  of  them  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  Empire,  who,  by  successive  wars  and  negotia- 
tions, were  thus  kept  for  half  a  century  travel- 
*  438  ling  in  Italy,*and  living  at  Genoa,  Milan,  *and 
^^enice,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  The  age 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  already  past,  leaving  behind 
it  the  memorials  of  Poliziano,  Boiardo,  Pulci,  and  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci.  The  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Clem- 
ent the  Seventh  was  contemporary,  and  had  brought 
with  it  the  yet  more  prevalent  influences  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Kaffaelle,  and  Titian,  of  Machiavelli,  of  Bemi, 
of  Ariosto,  of  Bemljo,  and  of  Sannazaro ;  the  last  of 
whom,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  was  himself  a 
descendant  of  one  of  those  very  Spanish  families  whom 
the  political  interests  of  the  two  countries  had  origi- 
nally carried  to  Naples.  It  was,  therefore,  when  Borne 
and  Naples,  Florence  and  the  North  of  Italy,  were  in 


Who  now  MH"',  in  tho  dui*t,  a  king  6ithful  and 
just 

Sum'UdiT,  pojoirinj?,  hi*  right. 

Rut  >m  li  tliiiiu's  wi'iv.  coiiiinon  in  Sjiain, 
aijil  t«  iiilr«l  to  conciliate  the  favor  of 
the  i.Irr^ry  i'<»r  the  tlieativ. 

A  >tnkinj:  proof  of  the  progress  moilo 
hy  ihf  lii;:ln'r  iliissesof  Spiniiur<l.s,  alxmt 
thi.^  time,  in  iiitfl]«M:tual  at-coniplish- 
nit'Mts.  is  to  Ik-  fouml  in  th»*  fine  ohl 
(  "iistilijin  translation  nuul«  hy  Antonio 
IJarha  of  a  dialofjue  of  Sepiilve»hi,  writ- 
ten in  ir»;n,  when*,  notichifj  this  ctiro- 
nation  of  the  Kniperor  at  I^loguu  the 
j)reiMMliM^  year,  and  speaking  of  liis 
own  intercourse  with  the  brillioutyouug 


nobles  of  Spain  collected  there  for  tlut 
inagiiifieout  occasion,  he  Mys  :  Pero  de 
lo  que  inas  placer  live  fue  ver  alfra- 
no8  (Ii'Ilos  ser  indinulos  no  mlanu  iitr 
a  las  annaa  pero  tambien  a  las  letraSp 
coittnt  la  costumbrt  dc  »uetira  HO^itm; 
poniue,  en  los  tiempoa  paasados,  era 
eosa  muv  rara  ver  hombre  b^wAoI 
do  casa  itustre  que  uviesae  deprendido 
tiiquiera  la  Lengua  Latina.  Din  logo 
llaiuado  Democratea»  Sevilla*  1641,  4to. 
f.  3. 

*  P.  de  Sandoval,  Hiat.  del  EmiKra- 
dor  Carlos  V.,  Amhem,  1681,  foHu. 
Lib.  XII.  to  XVIIl.,  bat  e«peckilly 
the  last  book. 
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the  maturity  of  their  glory,  as  seats  of  the  arts  and 
letters,  that  no  small  part  of  what  was  most  noble 
and  cultivated  in  Spain  was  led  across  the  Alps  and 
awakened  to  a  perception  of  such  forms  and  creations 
of  genius  and  taste  as  had  not  been  attempted  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  and  such  as  could  not  fail  to  produce  their 
full  effect  on  minds  excited,  like  those  of  the  whole 
Spanish  people,  by  the  glorious  results  of  their  long 
struggle  against  the  Moors,  and  their  present  magnifi- 
cent successes  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

Visible  traces  of  the  influence  of  Italian  literature 
might,  therefore,  from  general  causes,  soon  be  looked 
for  in  the  Spanish;  but  an  accident  brings  them  to 
our  notice  somewhat  earlier,  perhaps,  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Juan  Boscan,  a  patrician  of  Barce- 
lona, was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  devoted  to  poetry 
from  his  youth.  The  city  to  which  he  belonged  had 
early  been  distinguished  for  the  number  of  Provencal 
and  Catalonian  Troubadours  who  had  flourished  in  it. 
But  Boscan  preferred  to  write  in  the  Castilian;  and 
his  defection  from  his  native  dialect  became,  in  some 
sort,  the  seal  of  its  fate.  His  earlier  efforts,  a  few  of 
which  remain  to  us,  are  in  the  style  of  the  preceding 
century;  but  at  last,  when,  from  the  most  distinct 
accounts  we  can  obtain,  he  was  about  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  Avhen,  we  are  assured,  he  had  been  received 
at  court,  had  served  in  the  army,  and  had  visited 
foreign  countries,  he  was  induced,  by  an  acci- 
dent, *  to  attempt  the  proper  Italian  measures,  *  439 
as  they  were  then  practised.^ 

He  became,  at  that  period,  acquainted  with  Andrea 
Navagiero,  who  was  sent,  in  1524,  as  ambassador  from 

s  The  Dictionaiy  of  Torres  y  Amat  paftol "  (Madrid,  1768-1778,  12mo, 

contains  a  short,  but  sufficient,  life  of  Tom.  VIIT.  p.  xxxi),  there  is  one  some- 

Boscan  ;  and  in  Sedano,  *'  Pamaso  Es-  what  more  ample. 
VOL.  I.  33 
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Venice  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  returned  home  in 
1528,  canning  with  him  a  dry  but  valuable  itinerary, 
which  was  afterwards  published  as  an  account  of  his 
travels.  He  w^as  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  poet,  an 
orator,  and  a  statesman,  of  no  mean  name.^  While  in 
Spain,  he  spent,  during  the  year  1526,  six  months 
at  Granada^  "  Bein^r  wnth  Navaoriero  there  one  dav," 
says  Boscan,  "  and  discoursing  with  him  about  matters 
of  wit  and  letters,  and  especially  about  the  different 
forms  they  take  in  different  languages,  he  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  make  an  experiment  in  Castilian  of 
sonnets  and  the  other  forms  of  verse  used  by  good 
Italian  authors ;  and  not  only  spoke  to  me  of  it  thus 
slightly,  but  urged  me  much  to  do  it.  A  few  days 
after^vards  I  set  off  for  my  own  home ;  and  whether  it 
were  the  length  and  solitariness  of  the  way  I  know 
not,  but,  turning  over  different  things  in  my  mind,  I 
came  often  back  upon  w^hat  Navagiero  had  said  to  me. 
And  thus  I  began  to  try  this  kind  of  verse.  At  first, 
I  found  it  somewhat  difficult;  for  it  is  of  a  very  artful 
construction,  and  in  many  particulars  different  from 
ours.  But  afterwards  it  seemed  to  me  —  perhaps 
from  the  love  we  naturally  bear  to  what  is  our  own  — 
that  I  began  to  succeed  very  well;  and  so  I  went  on, 
little  by  little,  with  increasing  zeal."  ® 

This  account  is  interesting  and  important  It  is 
rare  that  any  one  individual  has  been  able  to  exercise 
such  {in  influence  on  the  literature  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion as  was  exercised  by  Navagiero.  It  is  still  more 
rare, —  indeed,  perhaps,  wholly  unknown,  in  an}' case 

TirnlK»si?hi,  Storia  della  Lett.  Ita-  (T.  18-80.    Bayle  ^ves  an  article  on 

liuia,   Uoiiia,  17^4,  4to,  Tom.  VII.,  Navagiero's  life,  wtli  diik^riniiiuiting 

I 'arte  I.  ]>.  '2\'2  ;  Piirto  II.  j>.  294  ;  and  praiM^  of  his  scholarship  anil  genius. 
I\iit.-  III.       2-J8-2:iO.  8  i^.tu'r  to  the  Ihuiuesa  do  Soma, 

"  Amlifa  Navaj^ioH),  II  ViuK^fio  fatto  prefixcil  to  the  Second  Book  of  Boa- 

i  1  S])agna,  et<.'.,  Viiu^gia,  1503,  12nio,  can's  Poems. 
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where  it  may  have  *  occurred,  —  that  the  pre-  *  440 
cise  mode  in  which  it  was  exercised  can  be  so 
exactly  explained.  Boscan  tells  iis  not  only  what  he 
did,  but  what  led  him  to  do  it,  and  how  he  began  his 
work,  which  we  find  him,  from  this  moment,  following 
up,  till  he  devoted  himself  to  it  entirely,  and  wrote  in 
all  the  favorite  Italian  measures  and  forms  with  bold- 
ness and  success.  He  was  resisted,  but  he  tells  us 
Garcilasso  sustained  him ;  and  from  this  small  begin- 
ning in  a  slight  conversation  with  Navagiero,  at  Gra- 
nada, a  new  school  was  introduced  into  Spanish  poetry 
which  has  prevailed  in  it  ever  since,  and  materially 
influenced  its  character  and  destinies. 

Boscan  felt  his  success.  This  we  can  see  from  his 
own  account  of  it.  But  he  made  little  effort  to  press 
his  example  on  others ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  fortune 
and  consideration,  who  led  a  happy  life  with  his  family 
at  Barcelona,  and  hardly  cared  for  popular  reputation 
or  influence.  Occasionally,  we  are  told,  he  was  seen  at 
court ;  and  at  one  period  he  had  some  charge  of  the 
education  of  that  Duke  of  Alva  whose  name,  in  the 
next  reign,  became  so  formidable.  But  in  general 
he  preferred  a  life  of  retirement  to  any  of  the  prizes 
oftered  to  ambition. 

Letters  were  his  amusement.  "In  what  I  have 
written "  he  says,  "  the  mere  writing  was  never  my 
object;  but  rather  to  solace  such  faculties  as  I  have, 
and  to  go  less  heavily  through  certain  heavy  passages 
of  my  life."^  The  range  of  his  studies,  however,  was 
wider  than  this  remark  might  seem  to  imply,  and 
wider  than  was  common  in  Spain  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  even  among  scholars.  He 
translated  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  was  licensed 

®  Letter  to  the  Duquesa  de  Soma, 
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to  bo  published,  but  whicli  never  appeared  in  prints 
and  is,  no  doubt,  lost.^^  On  the  basis  of 
*441  *tlie  "Hero  and  Loander"  of  Musivus,  and 
following  perhaps  the  example  of  Trissino,  he 
wrote,  in  the  vmi  aciolti,  or  blank  verse,  of  the  Italians, 
a  tale  nearly  three  thousand  lines  long,  which  may 
still  ))e  read  with  pleasure,  for  the  gentle  and  sweet 
passages  it  contains.^^    And  in  general,  throughout  his 


1'*  It  is  moiiti()ne<l  in  the  ])ermission 
to  juililish  his  \vt)rks  f^nniied  to  Bos- 
aiii's  willow,  hy  Charli'S  V.,  Febniury 
IS.  niul  jnvlixiMl  to  the  very  ran? 

ami  iiiii»i)rtiiiit  edition  of  his  works  and 
those  of  Ids  IVii'iiil  (ianuhi^so,  puMished 
for  th<'  liist  tiiin*  in  th(!  same  yar,  at 
IJareelonji,  hy  Curh'-s  Ainui-os  ;  a  small 
4to,  e<»Titainin;iC  *J:57  leaves.  This  edi- 
tion is  sidd  to  have  been  at  onee  ooiin- 
terfeiti'il,  ami  was  <iertaiidy  n*j)rinted 
not  less  than  six  times  as  early  as  1540, 
tlint*  yi-ars  aftt-r  its  first  apiH-'anmce. 
In  15r>:^,  Aloiisf)  tie  I'Uoa,  a  S{mnianl, 
at  Vcnii-e,  who  puldished  many  Spiin- 
ish  l)ooks  th»'iv  with  preface's  of  some 
value  hy  himself,  ]»rinte«l  it  in  18nio, 
very  M'-atly,  and  a<lded  a  few  ]MX'nis  to 
those  found  in  the  lii-st  edition  ;  j»ar- 
tii'ulaily  oiM',  at  the  lirginnin^;  of  the 
volnm«',  entitled  "Conversion  do  Bos- 
ean,"  reIii,noiis  in  its  subjeet,  and  na- 
tional in  its  form,  whi«  h,  however,  was 
])rint»  d  in  Spain  as  rarly  as  ir>44.  At 
the  mil  riloa  |)\its  a  few  |»agPsof  vers**, 
atiai  kinjT  tin-  Italian  forms  ailopt^d  by 
HoM'an  ;  de^i'ribinji  what  he  thus  ad<l8 
mn  by  "an  uni<iiain  author."  They 
ar«'.  liow«'v«r,  the  wurk  of  < 'astilh'jo, 
and  ar«-  fmiiid  in  "Obras  de  Castil- 
h-jo."  .Anv.-r.-^,  l.'.OS.  18mo.  f.  110, 
etr.  Amouij  tht'  w»trks  yninted  by  Ul- 
loj  i.^  tin*  "I>ialoLjo  d»f  las  Kmpn'.sis 
irdlifari's  y  aiiiorosas,"  translated  by 
him  froin  thr  Italian  (»f  Paulo  Jovio, 
Ludovii'o  l)»im»'idihi,  an^l  Oabrii'llo 
Sinii  unt'.  with  some  additions  by  him- 
si'lf.  in  ir»r»s.  whrn.  from  his  D'diea- 
tion.  it  appi  ars  lliat  he  had  been  twelve 
y(!ir>  in  N'l'idic  «'i:i]  loyed  in  eilitin^ 
Spani>li  iMtuks,  and  makinsf  tmnsla- 
ti'Mis  iVoiii  the  Italian.  Krom  tlu*  IhxIv 
•  if  til.'  w.ik  we  learn  (p.  Ifir*^  that  lie 
hatl  i-arlii-r  ln-i'ii  a  servant  of  Cortes, 
in  1 '»•;!,  it  was  ii-]uint»-d  at  Lyons.  It 
is  a  curious,  pleasant  book  of  its  class. 


^1  Oongora,  in  the  first  two  of  hli 
Burlesipu*  Ballads,  lix?  inaile  hirnsrlf 
merry  (Obnw,  Mailri«l,  lrt54,  4to.  f.  104, 
etc.)  at  the  expensttof  Bosean^H  **L»*an- 
dro."  But  he  has  taken  the  same  free* 
dom  with  b<.'tter  things. 

Blank  verse  in  Sjiain  ran,  I  think, 
be  traced  no  further  Wk  than  thi« 
volume  uf  Ik)seAn  and  Oarrila.sj;<»,  iri43, 
wheiv  it  occurs  in  the  "Leandro"  of 
Ikisean,  and  in  the  gjiy  **  Epi.stola*'  of 
Gar«'iIas.so,  Ix'j^^nnin^s  "Seflor  BosCAn, 
ouitMi  tanto  gusto  tii*ne"  ^f.  <dx.vxviii). 
Trissino  is  commonly  rtfgiirdiHl  as  its 
invi>ntor  in  Italy,  and  Ik  i»n|iiHis(*d  to 
have  first  use^l  it  in  his  SofonisLui,  <l(*d* 
ieuted  to  I^eo  X.  in  iril,*!,  and  printed 
in  1524.  ((ringuene,  Hist.  Litt.,  Svo, 
Tom.  V.  p.  124,  VI.  p.  IJi.  AWci 
Drsinimaturgia,  4to,  p.  727.)  Now, 
Trissino  wtus  at  the  coronation  of  Charl<*s 
v.,  at  Bologna,  in  1530.  ami  I  kid-  the 
Pope's  train  during  the  rtMi-niony. 
((linguene,  Tom.  V.  p.  liy.)  (lan'-i- 
lasso  was  also  there  in  the  .suit*-  of  th<^ 
Emi»eror,  and  probably  knew  Tri>f<ino 
ami  his  jtoetry.  But  Btisean,  at  that 
iH'riod,  liad  bc<'n  writing  in  the  Italian 
niea.suivs  four  yejirs  ;  kg  that  it  is  likfly 
he  is  to  have  the  prt'ceth'nee  in  this 
fonii,  as  he  lias  in  the  other  forms.  At 
any  rate,  the  veni  xeioUi  wen*.  I  think, 
first  intnHluced  into  Simnish  by  JtoA- 
ean  >ind  (iarrilas.so  in  ir»43,  as  tlifv 
wen.'  a  little  latt»r  into  Knglisli  by  Sur- 
rt'V,  who  I'alla  them  "a  stninge  mi  ti  r." 
Aeuila  .so*m  followetl  in  Castilian  with 
othiT  examples  of  it ;  but  the  first  really 
giKKl  SiKinish  blank  verM*  known  to  nr 
is  to  1k'  foun  1  in  the  ivhigiie  of  "Tii^i," 
by  Francisco  de  FigiienNi,  writttMi  about 
half  a  century  afti'r  the  time  of  1  Wan, 
and  not  printed  till  ]6'2H.  The  traiK- 
hit  ion  of  a  jxirt  of  the  (Xiyswy  by  Pe- 
ri'z,  in  1G53,  and  the  "  Sagnida*  KratOA" 
of  Alonso  Carillo  Laao  de  U  Veg». 
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poetry,  he  shows  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  inibued,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity. 

His  longest  work  was  a  translation  of  the  Italian 
"  Courtier  "  of  Balthazar  Castiglione,  —  the  best  book 
on  good-breeding,  as  Dr.  Johnson  thought,  two  centu- 
ries afterwards,  that  was  ever  written.^^  Boscan, 
however,  frankly  says  that  he  did  not  like  the  business 
of  translating,  which  he  regarded  as  "a  low  vanity, 
beseeming  men  of  little  knowledge  "  ;  but  Gar- 
cilasso  *  de  la  Vega  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  •  442 
original  soon  after  it  was  published,  and  he 
made  this  Spanish  version  of  it,  he  tells  us,  "  at  his 
friend's  earnest  request."  Either  or  both  of  them 
may  have  known  its  author  in  the  same  way  Boscan 
knew  Navagiero,-  for  Castiglione  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador of  Clement  the  Seventh  to  Spain  in  1525,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Toledo,  in  1529. 

But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  Italian 
origintd  of  the    Courtier "  was  prepared  for  the  press 

whi'  h  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson,  <?d. 

priiii«*<l  at  N.i[>l('s  in  16r»7,  folio,  afford  Croker,  London,  1881,  8vo,  Tom.  II. 

much  \ow^v.r  Mp«*(  ini<»ns  that  are  geiior-  p.  601. 

ally  n.'.>jMM  tahlc.    But  the  full  rliynie  The  first  edition  of  it  is  in  black 

is  sf>  easy  ill  Sj^anish,  and  the  asoivanie  letter,  Barcelona,  1534.    I  have  one 

is  so  much  easirr,  that  blank  verse,  without  the  name  of  place,  4to,  one 

thoujrh  it  lias  hiM'ii  used  from  the  mid-  hundre<l  and  forty  leave.s  dated  1549. 

die  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  btH?n  Another  edition  appeared  perhaiw  also 

little  e  ilriv;^  .!  or  rivon-d.    Fij;^ieroa  in  1549,  and  another  in  1553  ;  tue  lai>t 

(Pas;ipero,  l')17,  f.  87)  sjiys  nolH)dy  had  supposed  by  Antonio  to  have  been  the 

»uo(.ei'«l  il  in  it  ex  -cpt  ( Jareilasso  and  ohtest  of  all.    It  is  on  the  Index  of 

Camoens  ;  and  r^jsMllejo  (1598,  f.  112),  1667,  p.  245,  for  expurgation.    It  was 

who  tolerati'd  notiiiii;^  exii'j)t  the  old  long  a  {topular  lK)ok,  however,  tis  is 

Spanish  measures,  says  of  those  who  prove<l,  not  only  by  the  many  (Mlitions 

wrote  in  Man';  vn  >e,  of  Uo!»can*s  translation,  but  by  the  imi 

i:*iin  «io  cit-rta  pro*ji  tation  of  it  bv  Luis  Milan,  who,  in 

Medi.iJi  *\xi  (onH.iittntes.  \f^^\^  publishe<l  a  **  Cortesano,"  which 

Many  Spaniards  sinec  have  iH'en  of  Cas-  came  to  a  second  edition   in  1565 

tillejo's  niin«l.    ln»leed,  for  a  long  time  (Hodriguez,  I5ib.  Val.  1747,  p.  308.) 

this  ineasiire  was  so  exclusively  em-  An  amjde  notice  of  it  may  hi?  found 

ployeil  only  in  formal  and  gravi*  sub-  in  Oayangos  translation  of  thiswork^. 

iwts  that  it  was  calh^l  verso  heroico,  Tom.  II.  p.  486. 
Rengifo,ed.  1727,  p.  84. 
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in  Spain,  and  first  printed  in  1528;"  soon  after  which 
Boscan  must  have  made  his  translation,  though  it  did 
not  appear  till  1534.  As  a  veraon  it  does  not  profess 
to  1)0  very  strict,  for  Boscan  says  he  thought  an  exact 
fi(1(»lit3^  to  be  unworthy  of  hiin;^  but,  as  a  Spanish 
composition,  it  is  uncommonly  flowing  and  easy.  Gar- 
cila^so  declares  that  it  rejuls  like  an  original  work;^' 
and  Morales,  the  historian,  says,  "The  ^Courtier'  dis- 
course! h  not  better  in  Italy,  where  he  was  bom,  than 
here  in  Spain,  where  Boscan  hath  exhibited  him  so 
admirably  well."  ^'  Perhaps  nothing  in  Castilian  prose 
of  an  earlier  date  is  written  in  so  classical  and  finb>hed 
a  style  as  this  translation  by  Boscan. 

With  such  occupations  Boscan  filled  up  his  unosten- 
tatious life.    He  published  nothing,  or  very  little,  and 

we  have  hardly  a  single  dat^  to  record  concem- 
*443   ing  him.    But,  *from  the  few  facts  that  can 

be  collected,  it  seems  probable  he  was  bom 
before  1500,  and  we  know  that  he  died  at  Perpignan, 
in  1540,  while  he  was  there  with  the  Duke  of  Alva." 
In  1543  his  poems  were  published  at  Barcelona,  by  his 
widow,  under  a  license  from  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  with  a  Preface,  in  which  she  says  her  husband 
had  partly  prepared  them  for  the  press,  because  he 
feju  cmI  they  would  be  j^rinted  from  some  of  the  many 
imperfect  copies  that  had  gone  into  circulation  without 
his  consent. 


»  rJiii^nicnu,  Hist.  Lit.  d  Italie.Tom. 
VI I.  pp.  T)!*,  .550. 

"  I  have  no  mind,"  he  savs  in  the 
rn'>lo;,'j),  **t(>  so  strict  in  t]\c  trans- 
lation 111'  this  lH)ok  as  to  confine  my- 
srlf  to  ^/iviiif^  it  wonl  for  wonl. 
tho  rontnirv,  if  anytliin^  oivui-s  which 
sonn(K  wi'll  in  th<*  oii'^nal  hm^ia^ 
•Mn\  ill  in  our  own,  I  shall  not  fail 
t(»  <  liMn«,n*  it  or  to  suppress  it."  Ed. 
ir»4is  f.  -J. 

"Kvt-ry  time  I  riMid  it,"  says  Gar- 


cilasso,  in  ft  letter  to  Dofta  Gerunima 
Palo\'a  d«  Almogovar,  prefixed  to  it,  **it 
Bccnis  to  me  as  if  it  had  uerer  been 
written  in  anv  other  language.*'  Thii 
letter  of  Garolasso  is  very  beautiful  in 
I»oint  of  style. 

^7  Monifefl,  Diflconrse  on  the  Castil- 
ian  language,  Obraa  de  Oliva,  Madrid, 
17S7,  12nio,  Tom.  I.  p.  zli. 

1^  Docuincntos  Ineaitos  para  la  His- 
toria  de  EKuafta  por  SalvA  y  Baranda, 
8vo,  Tom.  XVI.,  1850»  p.  161. 
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They  are  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  consists 
of  a  small  number  of  poems  in  what  are  called  coplas 
EspanolaSy  or  what  he  himself  elsewhere  terms  "the 
Castilian  manner."  These  are  his  early  efforts,  made 
before  his  acquaintance  with  Navagiero.  They  are 
villaiicicoSy  caneiones,  and  coplas^  in  the  short  national 
verses,  and  seem  as  if  they  might  have  come  out  of  the 
old  Cancioneros,  in  which,  indeed,  two  of  them  are 
to  be  found.^^  Their  merit  is  not  great;  but,  amidst 
their  ingenious  conceits,  there  is  sometimes  a  happi- 
ness and  grace  of  expression  rarely  granted  to  the 
poets  of  the  same  school  in  that  or  the  preceding 
century. 

The  second  and  third  books,  constituting  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  volume,  are  composed  entirely  of 
poems  in  the  Itiilian  measure.  They  consist  of  ninety- 
three  sonnets  and  nine  canzones;  the  long  poem  on 
Hero  and  Leander,  in  blank  verse,  already  mentioned ; 
an  elegy  and  two  didactic  epistles,  in  ierza  rima ;  and  a 
half-narrative,  half-allegorical  poem,  in  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  octave  stanzas.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  beyond  such  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  contents 
of  these  two  books  to  learn  that,  at  least  so  far  as 
their  forms  are  concerned,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  elder  national  Castilian  poetry.  The  sonnets 
and  the  canzo7ies  especially  are  obvious  imitations  of 
Petrarch,  as  we  can  see  in  the  case  of  the  two 
beginning  "  Gentil  *  SeRora  mia,"  and  "Claros  y  *  444 
frescos  rios,"  which  are  largely  indebted  to  two 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  best-known  camoni  of  the 
lover  of  Laura.^    In  most  of  these  poems,  however, 

^®  Cancionero  General,  1535,  f.  153.  many  conceits.    Some  of  his  sonnets, 

^  Petrarca,  Vita  di  Madonna  Laura,  however,  are  free  from  this  fault,  and 

Canz.  9  and  14.    But  Boscan's  imita-  are  natural  and  tender. 

tions  of  them  are  marred  by  a  good 
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and  amidst  a  good  deal  of  hardness  of  manner,  a 
Spanish  tone  and  spirit  are  perceptible,  which  resn:e 
them,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  imputation  of  hoir.g 
C()pi(*s.  Boscan*.s  coloi-s  are  here  hiid  on  with  a  boh^T 
hand  than  tliose  of  his  Italian  master,  and  there  i*. 
an  absence  of  that  delicate  and  exact  finish,  both  in 
language  and  style,  which,  however  charming  in  his 
models,  would  hardly  be  possible  in  the  most  skilful 
Spanish  imitations. 

The  elegy,  which  is  merely  entitled  "  Capitolo,"  has 
more  conceits  and  learning  in  it  than  become  its 
sul>ject,  and  approaches  nearer  to  Boscan's  first  manner 
than  any  of  his  later  poems.  It  is  addressed  to  his 
lady-love  ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  it  contains 
long  passages  of  tenderness  and  simple  beauty  that  will 
alwjiys  be  read  with  pleasure.  Of  the  two  epistles,  the 
first  is  poor  and  affected;  but  that  addressed  to  the 
old  statesman,  poet,  and  soldier,  Diego  de  Mendoza,  is 
much  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  Horace,  —  acute, 
genial,  and  full  of  philosophy. 

But  the  most  agreeable  and  original  of  Boscan's 
works  is  the  last  of  them  all,  —  "Tlie  Allegorj'."  It 
0])ens  with  a  gorgeous  description  of  the  Court  of 
lx)ve.  and  with  the  truly  Spanish  idea  of  a  correspond- 
ing and  opposing  Court  of  Jealousy;  but  almost  the 
whole  of  the  rest  consists  of  an  account  of  the  embassy 
of  two  nu'ssengei-s  from  the  first  of  these  courts  to  two 
ladies  of  Barcelona  who  had  refused  to  come  beneath 
its  (Mni)ire,  and  to  persuade  whom  to  submission  a 
spiHU'li  of  the  ambassador  is  given  that  fills  nearly  half 
the  poem,  and  ends  it  somewhat  abruptly.  No  doubt 
tlie  whole  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  the  two 
ladies,  in  which  the  story  is  of  little  consequence.  But 
it  is  a  pleasing  and  airy  trifle,  in  which  its  author 
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has  sometimes  happily  hit  the  tone  of  Ariosto, 
*  and  at  other  times  reminds  us  of  the  Island  of  *  445 
Love  in  the  "  Lusiad,"  though  Boscan  preceded 
Camoens  by  many  years.  Occasionally,  too,  he  has  a 
moral  delicacy,  more  refined  than  Petrarch's,  though 
perhaps  suggested  by  that  of  the  great  Italian ;  such  a 
delicacy  as  he  shows  in  the  following  stanza,  and  two 
or  three  preceding  and  following  it,  in  which  the  am- 
bassador of  Love  exhorts  the  two  ladies  of  Barcelona 
to  submit  to  his  authority,  by  urging  on  them  the  hap- 
piness of  a  union  founded  in  a  genuine  sympathy  of 
tastes  and  feeling:  — 


For  is  it  not  a  happiness  most  pure, 

That  two  fon<i  liearts  can  thus  together  melt. 

And  each  the  other's  sorrows  all  endure. 

While  still  their  joys  as  those  of  one  are  felt ; 

Even  causeless  auger  of  support  secure, 
And  pardons  causeless  in  one  spirit  dealt ; 

That  so  their  loves,  though  fickle  all  and  strange. 

May,  in  their  thousand  changes,  still  together  change?^ 


Boscan  might,  probably,  have  done  more  for  the 
literature  of  his  country  than  he  did.  His  poetical 
talents  were  not,  indeed,  of  the  highest  order;  but  he 
perceived  the  degradation  into  which  Spanish  poetry 
had  fallen,  and  was  persuaded  that  the  way  to  raise  it 
again  was  to  give  it  an  ideal  character  and  classical 
forms  such  as  it  had  not  yet  known.  But,  to  accom- 
plish this,  he  adopted  a  stjindard  not  formed  on  the 
intimations  of  the  national  genius.  He  took  for  his 
models  foreign  masters,  who,  though  more  advanced 
than  any  he  could  find  at  home,  were  yet  entitled 
to  supremacy  in  no  literature  but  their  own,  and  could 


*  Y  no  C5  pimto  tHni>>ii'n  bmhI  <>nton(lpro«, 

Quo  {xxlavM  !<i"pn'  f  ntmnihoH  mnformarot : 


T  iiin  nann  tamblen  liwgo  utmaamroa : 
T  que  M  h«f{»n,  en  fin,  ruMtitw  amorai 
Igoalmento  madar  de  mil  oolorm  ? 
Obnade  Boioan,  Baxtetona,  1M8. 4io,  C  dx. 


EntnunbiH  vn  un  punto  t'ntristecerw, 
Y  on  otro  punto  i'ntni,nibo<i  alegraros: 
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never  constitute  a  safe  foundation  whereon  to  build 
a  great  and  permanent  school  of  Spanish  poetry. 
Entire  success,  therefore,  was  impossible  to  him.  He 
^v(lH  able  to  establish  in  Spain  the  Italian  eleven-sj'lla- 
blc  and  iambic  versification ;  the  sonnet  and  canzone^ 
as  settled  by  Petrarch;  Dante's  terza  tt'ma;^ 
*446  and  *  Boccaccio's  and  Ariosto's  flowing  oc- 
taves :  —  all  in  better  taste  than  anvthinfc 
among  the  poets  of  his  time  and  country,  and  all 
of  them  important  additions  to  the  forms  of  verse 
before  known  in  Spain.  But  he  could  go  no  further. 
The  origuial  and  essential  spirit  of  Italian  poetry  could 
no  more  be  transplanted  to  Castile  or  Catalonia  than 
to  Germany  or  England. 

But,  whatever  were  his  purposes  and  plans  for  tha 
advancement  of  the  literature  of  his  country,  Boscan 
lived  long  enough  to  see  them  fulfilled,  so  far  as  they 
were  ever  destined  to  be ;  for  he  had  a  friend  who 
co-operated  with  him  in  all  of  them  from  the  first,  and 
who,  with  a  happier  genius,  easily  surpassed  him,  and 
carried  the  best  forms  of  Italian  verse  to  a  height  the}' 
never  afterwards  reached  in  Spanish  poetry.  This 
friend  was  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  who  yet  died  so 
young  that  Boscan  sur\'ived  him  several  years. 

22  p,.,lro  F«^rnan(l(;z  de  Villtigas  bom  tivation,  who  died  before  it  was  com- 

14;'53,  divd  15*2j>,  Anih»l(ja<!ou  of  Bur-  pleted. 

gos,  who,  ill  1515,  publisbiMl  a  IraiislH-  A  pleafant  Bpecimen  of  tma  Wufi, 

tioii  of  i\w  "Inferno**  of  Dante  (s<>it  in  S]iaiii8h,  is  to  be  foond  in  tb(>  *M:U- 

nu/f\  [>.  870,  n.\  says,  in  his  Introiluc-  sa  y  Plwito  de  Democrito  y  Heracliro 

tioii,  that  lie  at  tirst  cndravorwl  to  traduzido  de  Ytaliano  por  Aloiiso  de 

niaki-  his  v<>rsion  in  ferza  rim^r,  *'whirb  Ix>lx»ra'*  (ValUulolid,  4to,  1554).    It  i>a 

manner  of  writing/*  he  g(x>8  on,  *Ms  tmnslation  from  the  Italian  of  Antonio 

n«)t  in  us(>  anions;  us,  and  iip]H>ared  to  Fih*rpmo  FregOBO  (Tirabocchi,  Storia, 

nH'  so  ungrareful,  that  I  gave  it  up."  4to,  Tom.  VI.,  Parte  II.  p.  175>,  who 

This  wa.s  altout  fifteen  years  l>cfore  lived  as  late  aa  1515|  and  tbe  verse  m 

Bos.  an   wrote    in   it  with    success;  managed  with  considerable  akill.  Ason- 

]»erli}ij»s  a  litth-  earlier,  for  it  is  dedi-  net  of  Joi)^  Montemayor  ia  prefixed  to 

cated  to  Doha  .luaiia  de  Anigon,  the  it,anditi8ended  with  abetter  of  .A ppm- 

natiiral   dangliter  of  Kenlinand  the  bation  by  Alexio  Vene^^as.  LoberawM 

(  'atholie,  a  lady  of  much  literary  cul-  one  of  the  many  chaphuna  of  Charles  V 
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Garcilasso  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
the  North  of  Spain,  who  traced  back  their  ancestry  to 
the  age  of  the  Cid,  and  who,  from  century  to  century, 
had  been  distinguished  by  holding  some  of  the  highest 
places  in  the  government  of  Castile.^  A  poetical 
tradition  says,  that  one  of  his  forefathers  obtained  the 
name  of  "Vega''  or  Plain,  and  the  motto  of  "Ave 
Maria  "  for  his  family  arms,  from  the  circumstance  that, 
during  one  of  the  sieges  of  Granada,  he  slew 
outright,  before  the  face  *of  both  armies,  a  *447 
Moorish  champion  who  had  publicly  insulted 
the  Christian  faith  by  dragging  a  banner  inscribed  with 
"  Ave  Maria  "  at  his  horse's  heels,  —  a  tradition  faith- 
fully preserved  in  a  fine  old  ballad,  and  forming  the 
catastrophe  of  one  of  Lope  de  Vega's  plays.^  But 
whether  all  this  be  true  or  not,  Garcilasso  bore  a  name 
honored  on  both  sides  of  his  house  ;  for  his  mother  was 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman, 
and  his  father  was  the  ambassador  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  at  Rome  in  relation  to  the  troublesome 
affairs  of  Naples. 

He  was  born  at  Toledo  in  1503,  and  seems  to  have 
been  educated  there  until  he  reached  an  age  suitable 
for  bearing  arms.^    Then,  as  became  his  years  and 

^  The  lx»st  life  of  riairilasso  is  in  dolid,  1604,  4to^.    But  the  tradition, 

the  *' I)o('un)«'ntos  IiHMlitos  juini  la  His-  I  think,  is  not  true.    Oviedo  directly 

toria  de  Kspaiia  pur  Salva  y  Bamnda"  contradicts  it,  when  giving  an  account 

(8vo,  Ma<irid,  Tom.  XVI.  1850).    It  of  the  family  of  the  poet's  father  ;  and, 

is  written  by  Don  Eiistafjuio  Navarrete,  as  he  knew  them,  his  authority  is 

chielly  from  materials  collected  by  his  perhaps  decisive.    (Quinquagenas,  Ba- 

learned  father,  Don  Martin,   and  is  talla  I.  Quin.  iiL  Dialogo  43,  MS.) 

an  important  contribution  to  Spanish  But,  l^esides  this,  Lord  Holland  (Life 

literary  history.    A  ])lay  on  .some  of  the  of  Lope,  London,  1817,  8vo,  Vol.  L 

adventures  of  Garcilasso's  life  was  pro-  p.  2)  gives  good  reasons  against  the 

dueed  on  the  theatnt  of  Madrid  in  1840,  authenticity  of  the  story,  which  Wiffen 

by  Don  Gregorio  Romero  y  Larrafiaga.  (Works  of  Garcilasso,  London,  1823, 

^*  The  story  and  tlie  Viallad  are  found  8vo,  ]>p.  100  and  384)  answers  as  well 

in  Hita,  **Guerra,s  Civilcs  de  Granada"  as  he  can,  but  not  effectually.    It  is 

(Bare^ilona,  1737,  12mo,  Tom.  1.  cap.  really  a  pity  it  cannot  be  made  out  to 

17),  and  in  Lope  de  Vega's  "Cerco  de  be  true,  it  is  so  poetically  appropriate. 
Santa  F^"  (Comedias,  Tom.  I.,  Valla-       ^  Herrera  ed.  Garcila.sso,  1580,  p.  14. 
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pretensions,  he  w«as  sent  to  court,  and,  when  only 
j^eventeen,  received  a  phice  in  the  body-guard  of  the 
yoinij^  p]inperor;*'  —  a  favor  as  well  lus  an  honor, 
Ijeciiuse  his  brother  Pedro  was  ah'eady  among  the 
insurgent  vomuuct'oxy  and  was  Hubsequently  compelled 
to  escape  from  the  kingdom  as  an  outlawed  ivbel. 
Indeed,  Garcilasso's  earliest  military  employment  ap 
pears  to  have  been  in  this  melancholy  and  disastrous 
war,  in  which  he  fought  bravely',  and  on  one  occasion 
—  at  Olias  —  received  a  wound  in  the  face." 

In  li'i'ifi  he  was  married  to  a  lady  attached  to  the 
household  of  Eleanor,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  then  the 
widow  of  Manuel  the  Great  of  Portugal.  But  his  place, 
at  this  period,  was  generally  near  the  person  of  the 

Knipeior,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italj",  and 
*448   wliose  gorgeous  and  *  solemn  coronation  at 

Bologna,  in  li)?>0,  he  witnessed;  receiving  an 
addition  to  his  income  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
before  he  returned  to  Spain.  About  the  same  time, 
however.  Queen  Eleanor  became  the  wife  of  Francis  L 
of  France,  and,  from  his  previous  relations  to  her  court, 
Garcilasso  was  soon  despatched  to  Paris  in  order  to 
obtain  infoiTnation  concerning  the  state  of  things,  not 
only  in  the  capital,  but  on  the  frontiers,  where  the 
ill-healed  wounds  of  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
Francis  threatened  to  break  out  afi-esh.  But  his 
mission  must  have  been  short;  for  in  1531  he  was 
again  in  Italy,  wliere  the  Emperor  was  so  desirous 
to  retain  him  near  his  person,  or  in  his  immediate  ser- 
vice, that  he  refused  to  give  him  an  office  in  Toledo, 

*'  H.  \v:i^  Tn;i«l.*  .1  cfftifith^:  that  is    m^ntos  Incditos,  Tom.  XVI.  19, 

oi  f  ;i  L'M.i!<l  uf  oTH'  IiuihIumI  2ol. 

iii'ii,  i':-*i-'r..l  ill  tlif  tiiur  of  .I«»lin       '-^^  Siindoral,  Hist,  del  EfnniTidor, 

lAh.  v.,  —  the  MS.  Dialo^e  of  Orinlo 
tiiiii  I-:  ii  w  MijijHi-iil  til  rn/i-  rpirt'iitly  n'fiTnHl  to;  —  ami  Documcn- 
(iiuudl'j  Ii'  ;u  tliL-  royal  person.    Docu-    totj,  Toni.  XVI.  pp.  147,  aqq. 
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which  would  have  united  him  again  to  his  family,  and 
insured  him  the  repose  he  loved. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  however,  he  had  new 
occasion  to  regret  that  his  petition  had  not  been 
granted.  The  Duke  of  Alva  —  in  whose  education 
Boscan  had  borne  a  part,  and  who  already  gave  token 
of  his  coining  greatness  —  desired  to  have  Garcilasso 
as  a  companion  in  a  journey  which,  for  political  pur- 
poses, he  was  about  to  make  to  Vienna.  His  wish  was 
granted.  But,  just  at  that  moment,  a  nephew  of  the 
young  poet,  not  without  his  uncle's  assent,  was  secretly 
married  to  a  lady  of  the  Empress's  court,  who  was  of 
a  high  family  and  of  fortunes  much  above  his  own. 
This  marriage  —  which  was  never  consummated  — 
caused  no  little  anger  among  the  friends  of  the  lady, 
who  was  of  tender  years ;  and  it  brought  upon  Garci- 
lasso, in  consequence  of  his  privity,  the  displeasure 
of  the  Emperor.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Duke, 
he  was,  indeed,  permitted  to  continue  his  journey 
througli  Paris  to  Vienna;  but  after  he  arrived  there 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  an  island  in  the  Danube, 
where  he  wrote  the  melancholy  lines  on  his  own  deso- 
lation and  on  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
which  pass  as  the  third  Camion  in  his  works.® 

But  his  confinement  was  not  a  long  one.  As 
early  as  *June  of  1532,  he  was  released,  and  *449 
went  with  Pedro  de  Toledo,  the  father  of  the 
Duke  of  Aha,  to  Naples,  where  that  nobleman  had 
just  received  the  great  place  of  Viceroy.^  Garcilasso 
evidently  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  new  patron  from  the 

*  Documentor  Ino<l.,Tom.  XVI.  pp.        »  Probably  during  thw  residence  at 

203,  23,  ir»0,  24,  205,  28,  29,  208,  35,  Naples  he  ^Tote  the  Epistle  to  Boscan, 

36,  221.    (lurcilasiio,  e<l.  Herrera,  1580,  in  versi  sciolti,  already  referred  ta  It 

p]>.  234,  239,  nott»,  and  Dooumeutos,  ul  is  in  Herrera's  edition,  p.  378. 
»upni,  pp.  208  -  222. 
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first;  for,  both  in  1533  and  1534,  he  was  sent  on  busi- 
ness of  public  unportance  from  Naples  to  Barcelona. 
A  more  severe  service,  however,  awaited  hini.  In 
1535  he  went  with  the  expedition  to  Tunis,  when 
Charles  V.  undertook  to  crush  the  Barbary  Powers  by 
a  single  blow;  and  received  two  severe  wounds  in  a 
brilliant  aflliir  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  he 
had  for  a  companion  in  glory  Diego  de  Mendoza,  the 
future  historijin  of  Granada,  and  where  the  party  to 
which  they  both  belonged  had  the  honor,  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy, 
to  be  rescjued  hy  the  Emperor  in  person* 

Garcilasso's  return  to  Italy  is  poetically  recorded  in 
an  Elegy  written  at  the  foot  of  Mount  JEtna.^  That  he 
eagerly  hastened  to  Naples  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
for  the  chivalry  of  Spain  was  collected  there.  The 
Emperor's  daughter  was  about  to  be  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Florence.  In  the  shows  and  festivities  that 
followed,  Charles  tilted  publicly,  and  fought  in  the 
bull-fights  dressed  in  a  Moorish  costume.  It  was,  says 
Giannone,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the 
annals  of  Nai)les ;  the  great  potentates  of  Italy  being 
collected  there  in  person  or  by  their  ambassadors, 
to  do  honor  to  the  Emperor.  It  was,  too,  no  doubts 
the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  life  of  Garcilasso;  the 
one  where  he  was  surrounded  with  whatever  would  be 
most  welcome  to  a  spirit  like  his,  and  the  one  in  which 
he  most  especially  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  great 
master.*^ 


nocuiin-iitos,  ///  sufirtif  pp.  54,  66, 

^  l>ocunn'iiti»s,  ;//  sup.,  p]).  68-70, 
ninl  ( lijuiiioiir's  History  of  Naples,  Lib. 
XXXII.  as  r'lU'd  tlu-iv.  Tln' whole  of 
lliJit  hi&toiisiij's  urcoiiiit  of  the  Viceroy- 


alty  of  Pedro  de  Toledo  is  vorth  read- 
ing, and  shows  how  much,  acconlinj; 
to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  ablftt 
Neapolitan  writers,  he  did  for  Naples 
by  tne  wisdom  And  munificence  or  his 
public  works. 
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La  the  spring  of  1536  he  was  sent  to  Milan  and 
Genoa  on  a  confidential  mission  oF  importance 
connected  with  *  the  expedition  into  Provence,  *  450 
which  had  already  been  projected  and  ar- 
ranged.® The  expedition  itself  followed ;  disastrous  to 
all,  —  to  Garcilasso  fatal.  He  was  with  the  Emperor. 
The  army  had  already  passed  through  the  discourage- 
ment and  dangers  of  the  unavailing  siege  of  JVfarseilles, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  pursuiH  in  its 
retreat  by  the  cautious  Constable  de  Montmorency. 
But,  near  to  Frejus,  a  small  castle  in  the  village  of 
Muy,  defended  by  fifty  of  the  neighboring  peasantry, 
ofiered  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  further  passage  of 
the  army.  The  Emperor  commanded  the  slight  ob- 
stacle to  be  swept  from  his  path ;  Garcilasso  advanced 
gladly  to  execute  the  order.  He  knew  that  the  eyes 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  army,  were 
upon  him ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  knighthood,  he 
was  the  first  to  mount  the  wall,  in  which  a  breach  had 
already  been  made.  But  a  well-directed  stone  precipi- 
tated him  into  the  ditch  below.  The  wound,  which 
wa.s  in  the  head,  proved  mortfil,  and  he  died  at.  Nice 
twenty-one  days  afterwards,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1536,  much  mourned  by  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  and  all  the  principal  personages  of  the  army. 
His  untimely  fate,  which  called  forth  expressions  of 
sincere  sorrow  from  Boscan,  Bembo,  and  Urrea,  is 
recorded  by  Mariana,  Sandoval,  and  other  leading 
historians  of  Spain,  among  the  notable  events  of  the 
period ;  and  the  Emperor,  we  are  told,  basely  avenged 
the  fate  of  his  favored  officer  by  putting  to  death 
all  the  survivors  of  the  fifty  peasants,  who  had  yet 

®  Docuraeiitos,  lU  8up.,  pp.  77,  240,  166-170,  and  Garcilasso,  ed.  Herrera, 
pp.  Ifj,  21,  etc. 
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done  no  more  tlian  bravely  defend  their  homes  against 

a  foreign  invader.^ 
*  451       *  In  a  life  so  short,  and  so  crowded  with  cares 

and  adventures,  we  should  hardly  expect  to 
find  leisure  for  poetry.  But,  as  he  describes  himself  in 
his  third  Eclogue,  Garcilasso  seems  to  have  hurried 
through  the  world, 

Now  seizing  on  tlie  sword,  and  now  the  pen  ;  ■* 

SO  that  he  still  left  a  small  collection  of  poems,  which 
the  faithful  widow^  of  Boscan,  finding  among  her 
husband's  papei's,  published  at  the  end  of  his  works  as 
a  Fourth  Book,  and  has  thus  rescued  what  would 
otherwise  probably  have  been  lost.  Their  character  is 
singular,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written  ;  for,  instead  of  betraying  any  of  the 
spirit  that  governed  the  main  course  of  their  author's 
adventurous  life  and  brought  him  to  an  early  grave, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  gentleness  and  mehm- 
choly,  and  their  best  portions  are  in  a  pastoral  tone, 
breathing  the  very  sweetness  of  the  fabulous  ages  of 

**  Garcilasso,  od.  llerrera,  p.  15.  later  of  Ariosto.  His  ho«iy  was  carrie»l 
Sandoval,  Lil».  XXIII.  12.  Mari-  to  Sjwin,  and  burirtl,  a«  wi*  that  of  his 
Hua,  n(t  nvn.  158rt.  Sismondi,  Hist.  wife,  in  his  native  city,  Toledo,  ik-e  a 
des  Fran<;ais,  T«iiii.  XVI.  ll53:J,  j).  522.  Cancion  of  Gongora ' (Obns,  1654,  f. 
OorinrnMitosi,  vt.  sn/.ra,  S3  -  87,  177.  48  b.  >,  where  he  says  that  ewrk*  stonif 
(^'ajiata,  in  his  "Carlos  Fanioso"  (Va-  in  Toledo  is  a  monument  to  hini.  It 
li  noia,  156.'),  4to,  f'anto  41),  .stat«»s  the  may  ]k  woith  notice  that  a  aon  of  Gar- 
ni i  ml  N-r  of  jicasjint.s  in  the  tower  at  cilaaM>,  who  bore  his  father. s  name, 
tliirtiM-n,  —  nn  aninf,',  1  suj)]kis**,  the  ]K*rished  rashly,  as  he  did,  in  a  tijrht 
nunilK-r  who  survived  the  aasjiult,  —  with  the  Fiench.  It  was  in  1555,  and 
and  says  that  Don  Luis  de  la  Ciieva,  he  was  only  twenty-tivi>  j'ear»  old. 
wliMrxlTiitcd  tl:iMinniTialonlerforthoir  Liajn»o,  in  his  "  KntiM:lir  lii-mer- 
<l»aili,  wi-h«'d  to  sjnire  some  of  tlu-ni.  kunf^en  iiber  KastiliKche  Litemtur" 
He  adds,  that  (iait  ilasso  wa.s  without  (II".  Heft,  8vo,  Aaehen.  1830.  p.  lOj^), 
difnisivi'  armor  when  he  advanced  to  say.s  that  in  1585  an  eiUtiou  of  Vir>nl. 
til''  tower,  tind  that  liis  fiiends  vain-  with  the  commentary  of  Ser\'iu»,  was 
ly  riuh  avored  to  prevent  his  rsL»jhneS8.  ])ubli8hed  at  Naples  by  direction  of 
Pii'  Tto-Cai  rero,  who  huhse(iuently  mar-  Garcilasso,  and  tnat  it  was  dedicated 
ri«  d  Iiis  dau«rliter,  an<l  who  furnislied  to  him  by  So.ii»io  Capieius. 
Ift'irera  with  niateiials  for  the  notes  to 
tilitit^n  of  (Jarcilasso.  was  nearest 


Tomando  oim  la  «iqpada,  om  la  phuna ; 

rae  afterwards  borrowed  by  Er 
usihI  in  his  "  Aimucaiur.*' 
bistance  wu.s  Urreu,  afterwards  the  trans-     equally  applicable  to  both  poets. 


to  liiiii  \Khvii  he  fell ;  and  anion^  tliose  a  vena*  afterwards  borrowed  by  Ercilla. 
wlio  must  prom]»t.ly  .sprang  to  his  as-     and  nsini  in  his  "  Aimucana.*'    It  ii 
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Arcadia.  When  he  wrote  most  of  them  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  with  exactness.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  trifles  that  appear  mingled 
with  other  similar  trifles  in  the  first  book  of  Boscan's 
works,  all  Garcilasso's  poems  are  in  the  Italian  forms, 
which  we  know  were  first  adopted,  with  his  co-opera- 
tion, in  1526  ;  so  that  we  must,  at  any  rate,  place  them 
in  the  ten  years  between  this  date  and  that  of  his 
death. 

They  consist  of  thirty-seven  sonnets,  five  canzom^ 
two  elegies,  an  epistle  in  verd  scioUi  less  grave  than  the 
rest  of  his  poetry,  and  three  pastorals ;  the  pastorals 
constituting  more  than  half  of  all  the  verse  he  wrote. 
The  air  of  the  whole  is  Italian.  He  has  imitated 
Petrarch,  Bembo,  Ariosto,  and  especially  Sannazaro,  to 
whom  he  has  once  or  twice  been  indebted  for 
pages  together;  turning,  however,  *from  time  *452 
to  time,  reverently  to  the  greater  ancient  mas- 
ters, Virgil  and  Theocritus,  and  acknowledging  their 
supremacy.  Where  the  Italian  tone  most  prevails, 
something  of  the  poetical  spirit  which  should  sustain 
him  is  lost.  But,  after  all,  Garcilasso  was  a  poet  of  no 
common  genius.  We  see  it  sometimes  even  in  the 
strictest  of  his  imitations;  but  it  reveals  itself  much 
more  distinctly  when,  as  in  the  first  Eclogue,  he  uses 
as  servants  the  masters  to  whom  he  elsewhere  devotes 
himself,  and  writes  only  like  a  Spaniard,  warm  with 
the  peculiar  national  spirit  of  his  country. 

This  first  Eclogue  is,  in  truth,  the  best  of  his  works. 
It  is  beautiful  in  the  simplicity  of  its  structure,  and 
beautiful  in  its  poetical  execution.  It  was  probably 
written  at  Naples.  It  opens  with  an  address  to  the 
father  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Alva,  then  viceroy  of 
that  principality,  calling  upon  him,  in  the  most  artless 

VOL.  I.  34 
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manner,  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  two  shephcnls, 
the  first  mourning  the  faithlessness  of  a  mistress,  and 
the  other  the  death  of  one.  Salicio,  wTio  represents 
Gareilasso,  then  begins ;  and  when  he  has  entirely  fin- 
ished, but  not  before,  he  is  answered  by  Nemoroso, 
whose  name  indicates  that  he  represents  Boscan.®*  The 
whole  closes  naturally  and  gracefully,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  approach  of  evening.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
properly  a  dialogue,  any  more  than  the  eighth  Eclogue 
of  Virgil.  On  the  contrary,  except  the  lines  at  the 
opening  and  the  conclusion,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
two  separate  elegies,  in  which  the  pastoral  tone  is 
uncommonly  well  preserved,  and  each  of  which,  by  its 
divisions  and  arrangements,  is  made  to  resemble  an 
Italian  canzone.  An  air  of  freshness,  and  even  origi- 
nality, is  thus  given  to  the  structure  of  the  entire 
pastoml,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  melancholy  but 
glowing  passion  that  breathes  through  it  renders  it  in 
a  high  degree  poetical. 

In  the  first  part,  where  Salicio  laments  the 
*  453   unfaithfulness  *  of  his  mistress,  there  is  a  happy 
preservation  of  the  air  of  pastoral  life  by  a  con- 
stant and  yet  not  forced  allusion  to  natural  scenery 
and  rural  objects,  as  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

For  tlice,  the  silcnrc  of  the  shady  wood 
I  loved  ;  for  thee,  the  secri't  mountain-top, 
Which  dwells  apart,  glad  in  its  solitude  ; 
For  thee,  I  loved  thf  verdant  grass,  the  wind 
That  breathed  so  fresh  and  cool,  the  lily  pale. 
The  blushing  rose,  and  all  the  fragrant  treasorea 
Of  tlie  o|x»ning  spring  !    But,  0  !  how  far 
From  all  I  thought,  from  all  1  trusted,  amidst 

I  am  nwar(>  that  Ilerrcra,  in  his  l)odv  else  suppoees  he  meant  that  Dime 

nott's  to  t))r  jioctrv  of  (ra^oi1:l^.sQ,  says  for  lioscan,  taking  it  from  Ba»jue  and 

tliit  (larriliisso  intrncli'd  to  ri-pn-siait  AViwmj*;  a  very obvioua  conceit.  Anrnng 

Antonio  dr  Foiiscra  under  the  the  rest,  Cervantes  is  of  this  o]  iuioD. 

iiaint;  of  Nnuoroso.    Hut  nt-arly  every-  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c.  67. i 
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Loving  scenes  like  these,  was  that  dark  falsehood 
That  lay  liid  within  thy  treacherous  heart !  ^ 

The  other  division  of  the  Eclogue  contains  passages 
that  remind  us  both  of  Milton's  "Lycidas"  and  of  the 
ancients  whom  Milton  imitated.  Thus,  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  where  the  opening  idea  is  taken  from  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  the  conclusion  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  thought  that  precedes  it,  and  adds 
a  new  charm  to  what  so  many  poets  since  Homer  had 
rendered  familiar :  ®  — 

And  as  the  nightingale  that  hides  herself 
Amidst  the  sheltering  leaves,  and  sorrows  there. 
Because  the  unfeeling  hind,  with  cruel  craft, 
Hath  stole  away  her  untletigi'd  offspring  dear,  — 
Stole  them  from  out  the  nest  that  was  their  home, 
While  she  was  absent  from  the  bough  she  loved,  — 
And  pours  her  grief  in  sweetest  melody. 
Filling  the  air  with  passionate  complaint. 
Amidst  the  silence  of  the  gloomy  night. 
Calling  on  heaven  and  heaven's  pure  stars 
To  witness  her  great  wrong  ;  —  so  I  am  yielded  up 
To  misery,  and  mourn,  in  vain,  that  Death 
Should  thrust  his  hand  into  my  inmost  heart, 
*  And  bear  away,  as  from  its  nest  and  home,  ♦  454 

The  love  I  cherished  with  unceasing  care  !  ® 

Garcilasso's  versification  is  uncommonly  sweet,  and 
well  suited  to  the  tender  and  sad  character  of  his 


Por  ti  ol  Mlcncio  do  la  ivlra  nmbrom, 
Por  ti  Ih  pwjuiviila<i  y  uiMirtimionto 
IVI  >«olitario  monto  mo  afn^laha : 
Por  ti  la  Yt'TtXv  hlcHm,  el  fiwco  viento 
Kl  bianco  lino  y  colonuU  mm,  • 
Y  dnIo<'  prin)aT«>ra  dowaba. 
Ay  I  (juanto  me  eugailabA, 
Ay !  quan  difcrente  era, 
Y  quan  do  otra  maneru 
Lo  quo  en  tu  fii\»o  pecho  M?  efloondla. 
Ohm*  do  (iarciUuiflo  de  U  Vega,  ed.  Axara, 
Madrid,  17»*.5,  12mo,  p  6. 

Suiin'thing  of  the  same  idea  and  turn 
of  i»hnist*  o<'curs  in  Mendoza's  FLpistle 
to  l5os«  an,  which  will  be  noticed  nere- 
after. 

*  OdysH.  T.  518  -524.  Moschus, 
Uny,  has  it,  an<l  Vir^^il  ;  but  it  is  more 
to  the  pn-si'nt  puqK)se  to  siiy  that  it  is 
found  in  lk»scan's  **  Leandro." 


**  Qoal  ra«Ie  el  mTwitar,  con  trlnto  cmnio, 
Quexane  entrc  Um  eMOodido, 

Del  duro  labrador.  que  cautomente 
Tie  degpq)o  im  caro  j  dulce  nido 
De  IcM  tiemo0  hUuelcw,  entre  tanto 

Que  del  amado  nuno  estaua  autente ; 
Y  aquel  dolor  aoe  irlente, 
Con  difen>nc{a  tanta, 
Por  la  dulce  garK*nt<^ 
Deflpidc.  y  a  *u  canto  el  ayre  mmm ; 
Y  la  oallada  noche  no  rvftrna 
8u  lamentable  ofirio  j  aus  qoezvllai, 

Travendo  de  nu  pena 
EI  clelo  por  te«tigo  y  kf  ettrellai : 

Deota  manera  unelto  yo  la  rienda 
A  mi  dolor,  y  a^i  me  qu«{}o  en  tsoo 
De  la  durcn  de  la  muerte  aynda: 
Ella  en  ml  cora,  on  mety6  Ia  mano, 
Y  d'  alii  me  llcu-i  ml  dul^e  prenda. 
Que  aquel  era     nklo  y  ra  morada. 
Obraa  de  OardlaMO  de  Ia  Vegn,  cd.  Aflu», 
1766,  p.  14. 
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po(jtiT.  In  his  .second  Eclogue,  he  has  tried  the 
singular  experiment  of  making  the  rhyme  often,  not 
between  the  ends  of  two  lines,  but  between  the  end 
of  one  and  the  middle  of  the  next.  It  was  not, 
however,  successful.  Cervantes  has  imitated  it, 
and  so  have  one  or  two  othei-s ;  but  wherever  the 
rhyme  is  quit<i  obvious  the  effect  is  not  good,  and 
where   it   is   little   noticed  the   lines   take  rather 

the  character  of  blank  verse.*^  In  general, 
*455   *  however,  Garcilasso's  hannony  can  hardly  be 

improved ;  at  least,  not  without  injuring  his 
versification  in  particulars  yet  more  important. 


For  exam] ill* :  — 

AUv'iiiin.  p'l  til  ni:il  mniiiiiiMm.« 
Con  otro,  <n»*  |N'inar«.«,  quo  tii  p^nn 
Jiugiini  i  tiiim  titit'nn,  o  iittv  oAr  fupjjo,  otc. 

I  kimw  of  no  <'arli(T  instance  of  this 
Tiii'ciyc  liiyiiH',  wh'nih  is  miite  dillVivnt 
from  till'  liiwlrss  rhynii>8  tliat  Komntiim's 
broke  tin*  viTH\s  of  the  .MinueMngers 
ami  Troiilmdour^.  C'eiTanti-s  used  it, 
nearly  a  century  aftei-u'anls,  in  hid 
•H'anrioii  (M'Lsostomo"  (Don  Quix- 
ote, Parte  I.  e..  14),  nml  Pellioer,  in 
his  eomiin'iitnry  on  the  jiassajp*.  ivgaixls 
(Vrvaiiti's  as  tlie  inventor  ol  it.  Per- 
hajis  <Jar<-il:is.so's  rhyme.s  liud  es<'a|ie(l 
all  not  ire  ;  for  tln'y  aiv  not  the  snbjeet 
of  remark  liy  his  learned  commentators. 
Jn  Knjrlisli.  instances  of  this  j)eenliarity 
may  hi'  found  ovea.sionally  amidst  the 
riotous  \va^t<'  of  rliynn-s  in  Southey's 
**  Curse  of  Keliama,"  ami  in  Italian 
tlh-y  o«  eur  in  Allieii's  **SauK"  Art  III. 
w.  4.  1  ilo  not  n'memlxT  to  have  seen 
ilieiii  M;:ain  in  Sjianish  exeei)t  in  some 
(h-riniifs  of  I'»'<lro  (le  Sains,  ]irinted  in 
l»l:i>,  and  in  ihi*  si-eond  Junntf/n  of  tlie 
'*  i'retrridichfi'  al  Krvi-^^"  of  TiiNo  de 
MMliiiii,  1»".:{4.  No  doubt  tliey  o«'eur 
i  Ki'wh'Mi'.  but  thi'y  an*  rare,  I  think. 

Southi'y.  sjH'jikin*;  <if  thes**  rliymes, 
as  lie  u-i-1  thi-m  in  liis  "Ki-liama," 
calls  th<  in  **  i-rypto-rhymes,"  an<l  says 
b"  ''went  ui'oM  the  *;y>trm  of  rliyniin;^ 
to  tie*  i-ar.  r«  L'ardle.ss  of  the  «'y«'"  ;  adil- 
inu'.  "  If  I  tlo  not  jricaily  di-«"««ive  my- 
si'lf.  it  unites  the  advantaj;i*  of  rhyme 
with  the  strm^ith  and  fn-iMlom  of  blank 
vri"s»'  in  a  maiiner  ^H'euliar  to  itsrlf." 
Jb'  docs  not  >eem  to  be  a  wan*  that  they 
had  been  pniolised  by  anybody  before 


him,  but  it  is  eritlent  that  he  thonght 
them  im]K>rtant.  (S^^  his  b-ttt-m  to 
Walter  Savaj»e  Landor,  ilay  '20,  lSO$, 
anil  to  E'>enezer  Klliott,  Fi  biuarv  7, 
1811,  in  his  Life  by  his  S«»ii.) 

August  Fu(:li>,  on  the  roiitinry,  in 
his  leanied  and  niiious  tre:iTis«%  **  Die 
Konianisohen  Si»raelien  in  ihn-m  Ver- 
hiiltnissff  zuin  I^teinis<'hen "  (Tlalle, 
1840,  bvo,  np.  254,  2:to),  uttem)'ts  to 
traw;  such  riiymes  to  the  iK>-n;s  of  Ho- 
mer, and  to  show  that  tiiey  \%ere  un- 
dei-stood  by  the  Greeks  ;  but,  of  i.t»ur«<', 
lie  fails.  Ik  is  general  disouission  aUuit 
rhyme,  however,  is  well  worth  r^-adiii^ 
(l»p.  249-206),  and  I  esiieeially  l  Oiii  ur 
iu  his  n'Uiark  (p.  2fi0)  that  *Mt  lays  >o 
deep  in  human  nature  and  in  human 
language,  tliat  it  is  as  little  worth  hile 
to  diseuss  the  oiigin  of  rliynie  as  tie- 
origin  of  singing  or  daueiug."  All  na- 
tions have  shown  a  tendeney  to  it  in 
allit<'ratioD  or  otherwise  ;  but  thf  nioti- 
em  languages,  as  thev  weiv  fi>ruiin^ 
and  fomn^d,  demamleil  it  fn»ni  ih^ir 
Very  nntuiv,  Udng  without  the  f/»/.rii. 
tlfi/  that  prevailed  in  th«  Ihvtk  ami 
Latin,  and  regulated  their  ver.-e.  In 
the  mtMleni  langinigf>s,  therefon',  hKiv 
all  others,  rhyme  has  b«'en  devt-Iopil 
in  its  most  vaiious  fonns,  am<»ng  whi  li 
the  cr>'pto-rhynie,  as  Southey  has  niiimil 
it,  is  one  of  the  uion*  n-cnndite  ami 
cunou8.  Dr.  Julius  May.s  the  (terman 
■tninm'si»fferft  hnd  wn'jifnvitttj*rs  hail  it. 

»Sino«^  publishing  the  aU»Te  note,  I 
ol)serve  that  Kengifo  nieutians  ihis]v- 
culiiir  verse  and  nails  it  Himn  tiwidf- 
nada.    Arte  Poetica,  1592,  p.  53. 
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His  poems  had  a  great  success  from  the  moment  they 
appeared.  There  was  a  grace  and  an  elegance  about 
them  of  which  Boscan  may  in  part  have  set  the  example, 
but  which  Boscan  was  never  able  to  reach.  The  Span- 
iards who  came  back  from  Rome  and  Naples  were  de- 
lighted to  find  at  home  what  had  so  much  charmed 
them  in  their  campaigns  and  wanderings  in  Italy  ;  and 
Garcilasso's  poems  were  proudly  reprinted  wherever  the 
Spanish  arms  and  influence  extended.  They  received, 
too,  other  honors.  In  less  than  half  a  century  from 
their  first  appearance,  Francisco  Sanchez,  commonly 
called  "  El  Brocense  "  the  most  learned  Spaniard  of  his 
age,  added  a  commentary  to  them  which  has  still  some 
value.  A  little  later,  Herrera,  the  lyric  poet,  published 
them,  with  a  series  of  notes  yet  more  ample,  in  which, 
amidst  much  that  is  useless,  interesting  details  may  be 
found,  for  Vhich  he  was  indebted  to  Puerto-Carrero,  the 
poet's  son-in-law.  And,  early  in  the  next  century,  Ta- 
mayo  de  Vargas  again  encumbered  the  whole  with  a 
new  mass  of  unprofitable  learning.*^    Such  distinctions, 


*^  Francisco  Sanchez  —  who  was 
named  at  lionie  El  Brocense,  because 
he  \va.s  born  at  Las  Brozas  in  Estre- 
madiira,  but  is  known  elsewhere  as 
Sanctius,  tlie  author  of  the  "Minerva," 
and  other  works  of  learning  —  pub- 
lished his  edition  of  Garcilasso  at  Sala- 
manca, 1574,  18nio  ;  a  modest  work, 
which  has  been  printed  often  since. 
This  was  followed  at  Seville,  in  1580, 
by  the  (daborate  eilition  of  Ilerrera,  in 
8vo,  filling  iieai  ly  seven  hundred  pages, 
chiefly  with  its  commentary,  which  is 
so  cumbersome  that  it  has  never  been 
reprinted,  though  it  contains  a  good 
deal  injportant,  both  to  the  history  of 
Garcilasso,  and  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  earlier  Spanish  literature.  Tamayo 
de  Vargas  was  not  satisfied  with  either 
of  them,  and  published  a  commentary 
of  his  own  at  Madrid,  in  1622, 18mo,  but 
it  is  of  little  worth.  Perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  edition  of  Garcilasso  is  one 
published,  without  its  editor's  name,  in 


1765,  by  the  Chevalier  Joseph  Nicolas 
de  Azara,  long  the  ambassador  of  Spain 
at  Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  what  was 
most  distinguished  in  the  intellectual 
society  of  that  capital.  In  English 
Garcilasso  was  made  known  by  J.  H. 
Wiffen,  w^ho,  in  1823,  published  at 
London,  in  8vo,  a  translation  of  all  his 
works,  prefixing  a  Life,  and  the  Essay 
on  Sj)anish  poetiy  which  Quintana  pre- 
fixed to  his  collection,  in  1807,  and 
which  had,  in.  substance,  api>eare(l  be- 
fore the  Romancero  of  Fernandez,  in 
1796  ;  but  the  translation  is  con- 
strained, and  fails  in  the  harmony  that 
so  much  distinguishes  the  original,  and 
the  Life  is  heavy,  and  not  always  accu- 
rate in  its  statement  of  facts. 

The  cumbrous  commentary  of  Her- 
rera was  attacked  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Luis  Enriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Herrera  himself, 
under  the  name  of  Prete  .Tsicopin,  writ- 
ten with  much  spirit,  and  sonu*  ai-utt^- 
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*4-")r»  however,  *  constituted,  even  when  they  were 
fresh,  Httle  of  Garcihisso's  real  glory,  which 
rested  on  the  safer  foundations  of  a  genuine  and  gen- 
eral regard.  His  poetry,  from  the  firsts  sunk  deep  into 
the  liearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  sonnets  were  heard 
everywhere ;  his  eclogues  were  acted  like  popular 
drama s.^^  The  greatest  geniuses  of  his  nation  express 
for  him  a  reverence  they  show  to  none  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Tx)pe  de  Vega  imitates  him  in  every  possible 
way  ;  Coi^^antes  praises  him  more  than  he  does  any 
other  j)oet,  and  cites  him  oft^ner.*^  And  thas  Garci- 
lasso  has  come  doAra  to  us  enjoying  a  general  national 
admirati(m  such  as  is  given  to  hardly  any  other  Span- 
ish poet,  and  to  none  that  lived  before  his  time. 


lU'ss  a  n  (I  w  it .  It  coinT)lain  s  Bucoossf nil  y 
of  Ili-iTt'ia  for  iM'iiig  nypereiiticul,  hut 
fiins  in  tin*  mmm  (liix»ctioii  itst'lf ;  ami, 
if  it  liavr  littU-  value  now,  it  is  at  h  ast 
a  fair  s]it'<  inu'n  of  the  ajsthetios  of  its 
ag«*.  it  has  neviT  bctai  priiitoil.  Ta- 
mayo  <h'  yiirgns,  in  the  nottfs  to  liis 
i'«li'tion  of  Marciliusso  (1C22,  f.  SO), 
8|K*aks  of  it  as  well  known  in  his  tinu- ; 
liut  ScjIutio,  in  his  Pamaso,  1774  (Tom. 
yill.  f.  xli),  gives  lis  a  reason  for  not 
jaihlishing  it  that  the  onlv  eopy  he 
Know  was  ineoninlete.  I  liave  ono, 
liowoviT,  divided  into  forty-six  Obmr- 
rirftme-s,  and  filling  seventy-one  i»ages 
in  lolio,  th«-  eonelusion  of  whii:h  indi- 
e-.itrs  (hat  nothing  is  wanting.  N. 
.AiitMiiio  (Hib.  Nov.,  Tonj.  J.  p.  690) 
aruilmi"s  IN'tn^  .Tacopin  to  th»<  Omnd 
ri)n>,tal lie  of  Castile,  Juan  F'eniandez 
d«'  Vi  laseo,  who  diivl  in  1013;  but  I 
think  111'  is  mistaken,  for  the  author 
tu'vms  to  have  Ihmmi  alive  when  Tnmayo 
de  yiu-^as  wn)te,  in  1(522.  S(»me  iht- 
hons  hav»'  attributKl  it  to  Prdrfi  Fer- 
nand''z  d«^  yela»jeo,  another  Constable  ; 
bill  tlii^  i.i  i-iTtainlv  a  mistake. 

I  )mii  Quixote  ('Parte  II.  o.  58^  after 
lfavin<4  tin"  Duki'  and  Duchess,  lin<ls  a 
]»Mrjy  abDUt  to  ^'present  one  of  (lar- 
cilas^.i':,  Kclogues,  .it  a  sort  of  J?(c 

^'•^  I  imtii'.'  that  the  allusions  to  Oar- 
(•ilas>i»  by  CiTvanti's  are  ehii-tly  in  the 
l.itt»T  |.:iit  of  liis  life  ;  nanirly,  in  the 
.sei'on  I  ]'i««  t  «»f  Ids  Don  (Quixote,  in  his 


Conicdias,  liis  Novelas,  and  hU  "Per- 
sihrs  y  Sigismunda,"  as  if  his  admira- 
tion wei'e  the  result  of  his  maturnl 
iudgmont.  More  than  •once  he  c-alU 
him  **thc  prince  of  Sitanish  poets"; 
but  this  title,  which  can  Ijo  traceil  hack 
to  Herrera,  and  has  heen  continued 
down  to  our  own  times,  has,  ^lerhaiis, 
i-arely  been  taken  literally. 

One  proof  of  Oareilassu^s  great  (m^ni- 
larity  is  to  lie  found  in  the  perveision 
of  his  absolutely  soi^ular  jxieti^  to  re- 
ligious pui^xiseK,  by  Juan  de  Anda^illa 
I^rramondi,  who,  i  i  1628,  printetl  a 
volume  of  verse  on  the  (*rueihxion,  en- 
titled "Cliristo  nuestro  S«*ftor  en  la 
Cruz."  —  a  mere  cento  from  Garcila^Mi, 
of  which  a  specimen  may  be  found  in 
Haena,  Hgos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  III.  p. 
201.  This,  however,  wa»  not,  I  W- 
li(>ve,  the  only  instance  of  such  «b- 
sunlity  in  relation  to  Oan-iUbisu.  A 
similar  or  nearly  similar  work  was  yiih' 
lished  by  S<fbastian  de  (?onlolvi  Sazedo, 
in  1577.  But  it  included  BoM'an  as 
Well  as  Garcilass4).  An  account  of  it 
(^an  l>e  found  iu  the  Simnish  trdn>la- 
tion  of  this  l)ook,  Tom.  II.  p.  4r^S. 
Tliis  sort  of  iHTversion  of  ]>opular  [lo- 
etry  from  seeular  purposes  to  8a«*n>d  was 
common  in  other  literatun>s  as  well  as 
the  SjianiKh.  In  English  one  of  the 
most  amusing  is  a  travesty  of  the  Xut 
brow  no  Maid,"  appl3ing  it  to  the  Pas- 
sion of  Christ.  It  was  reprinted,  I 
think,  for  the  Roxlmi^h  CIud. 
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That  it  would  have  been  better  for  himself  and  for 
the  literature  of  his  country  if  he  had  drawn  more  from 
the  elements  of  the  earlier  national  character, 
and  imitated  *less  the  great  Italian  masters  *457 
he  justly  admired,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It 
would  have  given  a  freer  and  more  generous  movement 
to  his  poetical  genius,  and  opened  to  him  a  range  of 
subjects  and  forms  of  composition,  from  which,  by  re- 
jecting the  example  of  the  national  poets  that  had  gone 
before  him,  he  excluded  himself^*  But  he  deliberately 
decided  otherwise ;  and  his  great  success,  added  to  that 
of  Boscan,  introduced  into  Spain  an  Italian  school  of 
poetry  which  has  been  an  important  part  of  Spanish 
literature  ever  since. ^ 


How  decidedly  Garcilasso  rejected 
the  Spanish  iK>etry  written  iH'fore  his 
time  can  be  st'en,  not  only  by  his  own 
example,  but  by  his  letter  prefixed  to 
Boscan* 8  translation  of  Castiglione, 
where  hi*  says  that  he  holds  it  to  be  a 
great  Ix'nefit  to  the  8])anish  language 
to  translate  into  it  things  really  worthy 
to  l>e  n*a<l ;  *'for,"  he  adds,  "I  know 
not  what  ill  luck  has  always  followed 
Ui*,  but  haidly  anybody  has  written 
anything  in  our  tongue  worthy  of  that 
tnmble."  It  may  be  noted,  on  the 
o'her  hand,  that  scarcely  a  word  or 
phr.ist»  usrd  by  Garcilasso  has  ceased 
to  U»  ac(rountea  pure  Castilian  ;  —  a  re- 
mark that  can  be  extended,  I  think,  to 
no  writ<*r  so  early.  His  language  lives 
as  he  does,  and,  in  no  small  degree,  be- 
cauM  his  success  has  consecrated  it. 


The  word  (UabaMar,  in  his  second  Elc- 
logue,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  exception 
to  this  remark. 

**  Eleven  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  works  of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso, 
Hernando  de  Hozes,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  "Triunfos  de  Petrarca*'  ^Medina 
del  Campo,  1554,  4to),  says,  with  much 
truth  :  Since  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
and  Juan  Boscan  introduced  Tuscan 
measures  into  our  Spanish  language, 
evervthing  earlier,  written  or  trans- 
lated, in  the  forms  of  verse  then  used 
in  Spain,  has  so  much  lost  reputa- 
tion that  few  now  care  to  read  it, 
thouch,  as  we  all  know,  some  of  it 
is  of  great  value."  If  this  opinion 
had  continued  to  prevail,  Spanish  lit- 
erature would  not  nave  become  what  it 
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The  example  set  by  Boscan  and  Garcilasso  was 
80  well  suited  to  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the 
age,  that  it  became  as  much  a  fashion  at  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  to  write  in  the  Italian  manner  as  it 
did  to  travel  in  Italy,  or  make  a  military  campaign 
there.  Among  those  who  earliest  adopted  the  forms 
of  Italian  verse  was  Fernando  de  Acufia,  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  a  noble  Portuguese  family,  but  bom  in 
Madrid,  and  writing  only  in  Spanish.  He  8er\'ed  in 
Flanders,  in  Italy,  and  in  Africa;  and,  after  the  conquest 
of  Tunis,  in  1535,  a  mutiny  having  occurred  in  it8  gar- 
rison, he  was  sent  there  by  the  Emperor,  with  unlimited 
authority  to  punish  or  to  pardon  those  implicated  in  it ; 
a  difficult  mission,  whose  duties  he  fulfilled  with  great 
discretion,  and  with  an  honorable  generosity. 

In  other  respect^^,  too,  AcuBa  was  treated  with  pe- 
culiar confidence.  Charles  the  Fifth  —  as  we  learn 
from  the  familiar  correspondence  of  Van  Male,  a  poor 
scholar  and  gentleman  who  slept  often  in  his  bed- 
chaniher  and  nursed  him  in  his  infirmities  —  amused 
the  fretfulness  of  a  premature  old  age,  under  which 
his  proud  spirit  constantly  chafed,  by  making  a  transla- 
tion into  Spanish  prose  of  a  French  poem  then  much  in 
vogue  kxwd  favor,  —  the  "  Chevalier  Delib^re."  Its  au- 
thor, Olivier  de  la  Marche,  was  long  attached  to  the 
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service  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  Emperor's  grand- 
mother, and  had  set  forth,  m  the  Chevalier  DeUbere,  an 
allcirorical  show  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  her 
father,  so  flattering  as  to  *  render  his  picture  an  *  459 
object  of  general  admiration  at  the  time  when 
Charles  was  educated  at  her  brilliant  court^  But  the 
great  Emperor,  though  his  prose  version  of  the  pleas- 
ant reading  of  his  youth  is  said  to  have  been  prepared 
with  more  skill  and  success  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  his  imperfect  training  for  such  a  task, 
felt  that  he  was  unable  to  give  it  the  easy  dress  he  de- 
sired it  should  wear  in  Castilian  verse.  This  labor, 
therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority,  he  assigned 
to  Acuiia  ;  confiding  to  him  the  manuscript  he  had  pre- 
pared in  great  secrecy,  and  requiring  him  to  cast  it  into 
a  more  appropriate  and  agreeable  form. 

Acuna  was  well  fitted  for  the  delicate  duty  assigned 
to  liim.  As  a  courtier,  skilled  in  the  humors  of  the  pal- 
ace, he  omitted  several  passages  that  would  be  little  in- 
teresting to  his  master,  and  inserted  others  that  would 
be  more  so,  —  particularly  several  relating  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  to  Philip,  Charles's  father.  As  a 
poet,  he  turned  the  Emperor's  prose  into  the  old  double 
qtnnHllui^  with  a  purity  and  richness  of  idiom  rare  in  any 
period  of  Spanish  literature,  and  some  portion  of  the 
merit  of  which  has,  perhaps  justly,  been  attributed  by 
Van  Male  to  the  Imperial  version  out  of  which  it  was 
constructed.  The  poem  thus  prepared  —  making  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  stanzas  of  ten  short  lines 
each  —  was  then  secretly  given  by  Charles,  as  if  it  were 
a  present  worthy  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  to  Van 
Male,  the  poor  servant,  who  records  the  facts  relating  to 
it;  and  then,  forbidding  any  notice  of  himself  in  the 

1  Goiyet,  Hil>liotlu'*4Ue  Fniiivaiue,  Paria,  1746,  12mo,  Torn.  IX.  pp.  872-880. 
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Preface,  the  Emperor  ordered  an  edition  of  it  so  large 
that  the  unhappy  scholar  trembled  at  the  pecuniary 
risks  he  was  to  run  on  account  of  the  bounty  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  "  Cavallero  Determinado,"  as  it  was  called 
in  the  version  of  Acuiia,  was,  however,  more  successful 
than  Van  Male  supi)Osed  it  Tvould  be ;  and,  partly  from 
the  interest  the  master  of  so  many  kingdoms  must  have 
felt  concerning  a  work  in  which  his  secret  share  was 
considerable  ;  partly  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  allegory, 

which  is  due  in  general  to  La  Marche ;  and  partly 
*  460   from  *  the  fluency  and  grace  of  the  versification, 

which  must  be  w^holly  Acuna's,  it  became  very 
popuhir ;  seven  editions  of  it  being  called  for  in  the 
coui'se  of  half  a  century.^ 


"  Th(^  first  edition  of  the  "Cavallero 
Dot^'nniniulo "  wjis  jmblislifd  in  1552, 
and  was  dcdifated,  oh  of  right,  to  the 
Enipuror.  l^tin  vt  i-s«.*s  by  Van  Male 
nro  prelixrd  to  it.  It  is  something  like 
tln' wvll-known  German  ]>wni  "Theutr- 
dank,"  which  was  devoted  to  the  a<l- 
veiitnivs  of  Maximilian  1.  up  to  the 
tim«^  when  he  marrie<l  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and,  like  that,  owes  some  of 
its  ii'imUition  to  the  bold  engravings 
with  whirth  its  successive  editions  were 
(►rinmumtcfl.  One  of  the  lx»st  of  the 
Cavallero  Detfrminado  is  the  Plantini- 
ana,  Anvei-s,  15iH,  8vo.  The  account 
of  tin-  pail  —  earlier  unsusjiected  — 
borne  by  the  KmiM-ror  in  the  eoin]K>- 
sitictn  (»f  the  Cavallero  Dett^rminado  is 
f«»niul  on  pp.  ir»  and  16  of  the  **U*ttTes 
siir  la  Vie  Interieure  de  TEmpen^ur 
Charles  (^>uint,  jmr  (yuillaunie  Van 
Male,  (Jentilhomme  de  sa  Cliambn?, 
jmblitH's  pour  hi  i)remieif  fois  parle  1  Jar- 
on  d«'  lu  itfenberg,  liruxelh^s,  So^-iete 
des  IJil)li«»philes  lidgiques,  a  Bmxelles, 
l»Hl:>,"  -Ito  :  a  very  curious  crdlet^tioii 
of  thii1y-one  liatin  letters,  that  often 
cnntain  sti-aiir^i*  det^iils  of  the  infir- 
niilii  s  i)f  the  Kmi)eror  from  1550  to 
1 '»:.:►.  Tle'ir  author.  Van  Male,  or 
Maliiiii'U'x,  MS  h«!  was  eall«"d  in  I^tin, 
jiiid  Miilini-7.  in  Sjmni«*h.  was  one  of  the 
needy  l'l'-iniiijr>  who  .M)u;;hl  favor  at 
til.-  "conrt  ..f  Chsnl.'s  V.  Being  ill 
in  aii  d  liy  the  l)iiki-  of  Alva,  who  was 


his  first  patron ;  by  Avila  y  Zufiiga, 
whose  Couimentaries  he  tmnslattrfl  iiit»> 
lidtin,  iu  order  to  purchaise  liiri  regnnl ; 
and  by  the  Emjieror,  to  whom  he  n-n- 
dvTvd  many  kind  and  faithful  s«'r\'ict*s 
he  was,  like  many  others  wlio  had 
come  to  Spain  with  similar  ho])**^,  glail 
to  return  to  Flanders  as  ptN^r  as  he 
came.  He  died  in  1561.  He  wn«  au 
aceomplisheil  and  simple-hearted  M:hi»I- 
ar,  and  deserved  a  better  fate  than  t<j 
be  rti^i-arded  for  his  devotion  to  the  tin- 
l)erial  humors  by  a  present  of  Acuhiis 
munuscri)»t,  which  Avila  had  the  lual- 
i(!e  to  assure  the  Emi)eror  wmiM  Iv 
well  worth  five  hundred  cold  crown « 
to  the  sutferiiig  nuin  of  letters  ;  -  :i 
remark  to  which  the  Kniperor  replie.i 
by  saying,  "William  will  come  rigln- 
fully  by  the  money ;  he  has  sweat  liar  l 
at  the  work," — "Bono  jure  fru«i;i> 
ille  ad  Gulielmum  redeat ;  ut  t^ui  plu- 
rimum  in  illo  oi>eTe  sudarit."  Of  th-' 
Emperor's  personal  shaiv  in  the  vcr>i()ii 
of  the  Chevalier  Deliber^,  Van  3iUlf 
gives  the  following  account  (January 
13,  1551) :  "Cmar  maturat  editioiK>iii 
libri,  cui  titulua  erat  Gallicua,  — 
Chevalier  B^lib^r^.  Hnnc  per  otiuni 
a  aeipso  tniduetum  tradidit  Ferdinando 
Acunie,  Saxonis  custodi,  at  ab  eo  apta- 
n>tur  ad  nunieroa  rithmi  Hispanici ; 

res  cetddit  felicissini^.  C*civin» 
9inr  ditbio,  dchttur primariu  tmdiifiwni* 
induntria,  dm  won  Boliati  iin^uam,  seii 
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But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Cavallero 
Determinado,  Acuila  wrote  hardly  anything  else  in  the 
old  national  style  and  manner.  His  shorter  poems, 
filling  a  small  volume,  are,  with  one  or  two  inconsidera- 
ble exceptions,  in  the  Italian  measures,  and  sometimes 
are  direct  imitations  of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso.  They 
are  almost  all  written  in  good  taste,  and  with  a  clas- 
sical finish,  especially  "  The  Contest  of  Ajax 
with  *  Ulysses,"  where,  in  tolerable  blank  verse,  *  461 
Acufia  has  imitated  the  severe  simplicity  of 
Homer.  He  was  known,  too,  in  Italy,  and  his  transla- 
tion of  a  part  of  Bolardo's  "  Orlando  Innamorato"  was 
praised  there ;  but  his  miscellanies  and  his  sonnets 
found  more  favor  at  home.  He  died  at  Granada,  it  is 
said,  in  1580,  while  prosecuting  a  claim  he  had  in- 
herited to  a  Spanish  title ;  but  his  poems  were  not 
printed  till  1591,  when,  like  those  of  Boscan,  with 
which  they  may  be  fairly  ranked,  they  were  published 
by  the  pious  care  of  his  widow.' 

Less  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  Acuila  was 
Gutierre  de  Cetina,  another  Spaniard  of  the  same 
period  and  school,  since  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  collect  his  poems.  The  few  that  remain  to  u  ^ 
however,  —  his  madrigals,  sonnets,  and  other  short 
pieces,  —  have  much  merit.  Sometimes  they  take 
an  Anacreontic  tone ;  but  the  better  specimens  are 

et  carmen  et  vtiann  sijjuijicantmm  miri  h«  carried  into  his  doiibtiul  retreat  at 

exyrMsif,''  etc.    Epist.  vi.  Yuste  two  pictures  of  the  great  master 

A  version  of  the  Ch«'valier  Delib^re  to  whom  he  had  so  often  done  homage, 

was  also  made  by  Genmimo  de  Urrea,  and  that  he  ordered  one  of  them,  the 

and  was  printed  in  1555.    I  have  never  **  Gloria,"  to  follow  his  body,  wherever 

seen  it.  it  should  be  buried  ;  a  dii^ection  w^hich 

The  taste  of  rii.n  lcs  V.,  it  should  in  was  obeyed,  when  his  remains  were  car- 

justift^  be  a<l<l»nl,  A\.t.>,  like  that  of  his  ricd  to  the  Escorial,  in  1574.    S*^e  the 

imuHMliate    suci'cssois,    decidedly   for  interesting  account  of  Yuste  in  Ford's 

painting  rather  than  ]KM'try  ;  smd  his  Handbook,  1845,  p.  551. 
patronage  of  Titian  was  honorable  to        *  The  second  edition  of  Aenfia*s  Po 

ninj,  if  that  of  Van  Mai*-  was  not.    It  sias  is  that  of  Madrid,  1804,  ]2ino 

is  one  of  tli«'  lew  lo  u  hing  circum-  His  life  is  in  IWna,  *' Uijos  de  Ma<lrid,' 

stances  connected  with  lii^  history,  that  Tom.  II.  p.  387  ;  Tom.  IV.  p.  4U3. 
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rather  marked  by  sweetness,  like  the  foUowmg  mad- 
rigal :  — 

Eyes,  that  have  still  serenely  shone, 

And  still  for  gentleness  been  praised, 

"Why  thus  in  anger  are  ye  raised. 
When  turned  on  nie,  and  lue  alone  ? 

The  more  ye  tenderly  and  gently  beam,  ^ 

Tlie  more  to  all  ye  winning  seem  ;  — 
But  yet,  —  O,  yet,  —  (hiar  eyes,  serene  and  sweet. 
Turn  on  me  still,  whatever  the  glance  I  meet ! 

Like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  Cetina  was 
a  soldier,  and  fought  bravely  in  Italy,  in  Flanders,  and 
at  Tunis.  Afterwards  he  visited  Mexico,  where  he 
had  a  brother  in  an  hnportant  public  office ;  but  he 
died,  at  last,  in  Seville,  his  native  city,  about  the  year 
1560.  lie  wjus  an  imitator  of  Garcilasso,  even  more  than 

of  the  Italians  who  were  Garcilasso's  models.* 
*462      *But  an  Italian  school  was  not  introduced 


♦  Q|<w  olnros  twnrH, 

."'i     (lulr<>  iiiimr  mia  alabadcw, 
Prmiiii*,  Hi  iiic  miniit*,  miraii)  R.vrados? 
Si  qiKiiito  iiuiri  pi:iiI(iMK4, 
Miu«  tH>ll(M  pttm-f^Ls  &  quieii  as  luirm, 
Pr)n|Ut^  u  mi  Mtlo  mo  mirairt  con  in? 

Ya  qui'  ani  uie  iiiimi^,  mlmdme  nl  nienot. 
Scdano,  PoruaiK)  EsiniiioI,  Tiuu.  VII.  p.  76. 

Tln'n.'  is  jin  old  Killml  something  like 
this  in  S«»<riira,  f.  1216. 

^  A  Irw  of  ( 'ftina's  poems  are  inserted 
hv  HtMHTa  in  liis  notes  to  Gan:ilns.so, 
ihbO,  np.  77,  iVi,  !'.»(>,  204,  '21«,  etc.  ; 
an«l  li  frw  mo]v  liy  S<Mlano  in  th«  **  I*ar- 
na.s<>  Esjuuiol,"  Tom.  VII.  pp.  7:'),  370; 
Tom.  Vlll.  j.p.  l^^,  216;  Tom.  IX.  p. 
i:U.  An  imiKM  lrrt  irollection  of  theni, 
w  itli  a  IVw  IfiMgiT  pi«?<*cs,  and  csiM-cially 
a  {TtMA  »Mii>tl«'  to  T)i<*go  de  Mendoza, 
may  Im*  found  in  Kivadeneyin,  Tom. 
XXXII.,  IS.') 4.  But  we  want  more. 
We  want  tlM^  whole.  The  little  we 
kni)W  of  him  is  in  Siamondi,  Lit.  Esp., 
Srvilla,  1S41,  Tom.  1.  p.  381.  Proba- 
hly  hf  di«Ml  vnini;^.  (C'onde  Lucanor, 
i:i7ri,  tr.  Ul.)  The  pcx-ms  of  Cetina 
w«'iY',  in  177(5,  «'Xtant  in  a  MS.  in  the 
lil>niry  oixhr  Duke  of  Areos,  at  Mjuliid. 
(Ol.ins  Siii'lla-^  (!••  !,oiM'  de  Ve^i,  Ma- 
ciri«l,  I77*I,  4to,  T<»m.  1.,  rrolt»>:o,  p.  ii, 
iiute.)    It  is  mui.-li  tu  ]h:  desired  that 


they  .should  be  sought  out  and  pub- 
libheil. 

Another  author  of  the  i>eriod,  who 
wrote  in  the  Italian  manniT  witli  U«b 
suoe«.ss,  indenl,  than  CVtina,  Mmdoza, 
etc.,  but  witli  more  of  tlie  spirit  of  a 
jiartisan,  was  Diego  Kaiiiirez  Tu^n,  a 
native  of  MuR'ia,  who  publi-shnl  at 
Valencia,  in  1562,  a  volume  entitltnl 
**  Morcsta  de  varia  Poesia,"  of  whit-li  a 
notice  may  be  found  in  tlie  S)iaiii8h 
translation  of  this  Histor}',  Tom.  II. 
pp.  492-499. 

In  a  sonnet  by  Castillejo,  found  in 
his  attack  on  the  Italian  school  (Obraa. 
1598,  f.  114,  a),  he  siieaks  of  Luu»  de 
Haro  as  one  of  the  four  persons  who 
had  most  contributed  to  tlic  sui*cevi  of 
that  school  in  Spain.  A  fpw  of  his 
poems  arc  to  be  tound  in  the  uui<|Ue 
copy  of  the  Cancionero  of  1554.  alrvady 
noticed  (see  oHie^  Period  1.,  Cliaii. 
XXIII.  note  8),  and  I  think  Castillejo 
intended  to  refer  to  the  same  Cancio- 
nero when  he  speaks  of  tliose  four  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  figure  in  it.  But  I 
know  no  iH)ems  of  Luis  de  Haro  any- 
where else,  and  those  recorded  here  do 
not  justify  Castillejo  in  (j^iiiig  him 
a  ]iliu-e  with  Boscau,  Uarcilasso,  and 
Mendoza. 
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into  Spanish  literature  without  a  contest.  We  can- 
not, perhaps,  tell  who  first  broke  ground  against 
it,  as  an  unprofitable  and  unjustifiable  innovation ; 
but  Christoval  de  Castillejo,  a  gentleman  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  was  the  most  efl&cient  of  its  early  opponents. 
He  was  attached,  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the 
person  of  Ferdinand,  the  younger  brother  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  subsequently  Emperor  of  Germany; 
passing  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Austria,  as  secre- 
tary to  that  prince,  and  dying  at  Vienna  in  1556, 
about  sixty-six  years  old.  But  wherever  he  lived 
Castillejo  wrote  verses,  and  showed  no  favor  to  the 
new  school.  He  attacked  it  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
by  imitating  the  old  masters  in  their  villancicoSy  can- 
Clones  fflosaSj  and  the  other  forms  and  measures  they 
adopted,  though  with  a  purer  and  better  taste  than 
they  had  generally  shown. 

Some  of  his  poetry  was  written  as  early  as  1540  and 
1541 ;  and,  except  the  religious  portion,  which  fills  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  and  last  of  the  three  books  into 
which  his  works  are  divided,  it  has  generally  a  fresh 
and  youthful  air.  Facility  and  gayety  are,  perhaps,  its 
most  prominent,  though  certainly  not  its  highest  char- 
acteristics. Some  of  his  love-verses  are  remarkable 
for  their  tenderness  and  grace,  especially  those 
*  addressed  to  "  Anna,"  who  was  of  the  Schaum-  *  463 
burg  family ;  but  he  shows  the  force  and  bent 
of  his  talent  rather  when  he  deals  with  practical  life, 
as  he  does  in  his  bitter  discussion  concerning  the  cornii ; 
in  a  dialogue  between  his  pen  and  himself;  in  a  poem 
on  Woman ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  asking  counsel 
about  a  love  affair;  all  of  which  are  full  of  living 
sketches  of  the  national  manners  and  feelings.  Next 
to  these,  perhaps,  some  of  his  more  fanciful  pieces, 
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such  as  his  "  Tniusformation  of  a  Drunkard  into  a 
Mosquito,"  are  the  most  characteristic  of  his  light- 
hearted  nature. 

But  on  every  occasion  where  he  finds  an  opening, 
or  can  make  one,  he  attacks  the  imitatoi-s  of  the 
Italians,  whom  he  contemptuously  calls  "Petrar- 
quistas."  Once,  he  devotes  to  them  a  regular  satire, 
which  he  addresses  "  to  those  who  give  up  the  Castilian 
measures  and  follow  the  Italian,"  calling  out  Boscan 
and  Ganjilasso  by  name,  and  smnmoning  Juan  de 
Mena,  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  Naliarro,  and  others  of  the 
elder  poets,  to  make  merry  with  him,  at  the  expense 
of  the  innovators.  Almost  everywhere  he  shows  a 
lively  temperament,  and  somethnes  indulges  himself  in 
a  freer  tone  than  was  thought  beseeming  at  the  time 
when  he  lived ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  poetry, 
though  much  circulated  in  manuscript,  was  forbidden 
by  the  Inquisition ;  so  that  all  we  now  possess  of  it  is 
an  expurgated  selection,  which,  by  a  sort  of  special 
favor,  was  exempted  from  censure,  and  permitted  to 
be  printed  in  1573.^ 


^  Almost  Jill  tlu-  little  that  is  known 
of  ('nstill«-j<»  i>  to  U'  found  in  liis  Poi»ms, 
the  ]ml»Iii  aTioii  of  which  was  first  jK^r- 
initt«Ml  t<i  .IiiJiii  L(»]M-z  iU'  Vohisco.  An- 
tonio says  that  ("a.stilh'jo  du'd  nlxmt 
irilMI,  in  \\hi«  li  i-aM-  lit*  nnist  liavo  Ikm'h 
v<'rv  old  ;  <  s]K'(:ially  if,  as  Morntin 
thinks,  h.'  was  horn*  in  1494!  (L.  F. 
Monitin,  Ohms,  Tom.  I.  Parte  I.  pi>. 
ir»4-i;)t3.)  1  lis  \\< irks  wen*  well  put>- 
li^hi-il  at  Antwi-rji.  hy  r>«'llerr»,  in  ir»y8, 
l>^nio,  and  in  Madiid,  hy  Saiirhez,  in 
l«ioo,  ISino,  and  they  fonn  the  twelfth 
and  t}iirt«'«-nth  vohnnt-s  of  the  CoUee- 
tion  «>l"  ri-rnand«'/  (Matlrid,  179*2, 1  *2nio), 
Iw^iilo  whicli  I  have  srrn  editions  cited 
of  ITiS-i,  Iiil'),  i'l<'.  His  dnnnas  are 
jti-t  :  i-vi-n  tIk"  '*( 'o^tanza,"  whii-h  Mo- 
raiin  ^aA\  in  tin-  Kscurial,  r.onld  not  W 
iMinid  thi-i«'  in  1  "^M,  wlien  1  t^ausi'd  a 
s«  ai<-h  tn  hi-  niailc  f(»r  it. 

SiiuM*  this  noti;  iir.^t  apiM-arrd  in  IS 49, 


Mr.  F.  Wolf,  of  Vienna,  han  done  n.f 
tlie  favor  to  send  me  a  notiee  lii*  li 
imhlished  of  a  gravo  in  tin.*  Neuklo>ii  r 
Kirche  in  the  Wiener  Neu>iiidt,  wiiii 
this  inscription :  *'  Obiit  12.  Junii.  aiiim 
ir)50,  Viennie,  clarissinius  a  (\inii]ii:> 
et  Se<;retis  intiinis  StmuHsiini  Kndi- 
nandi  iSoniaiionini  et  Ocnnaniie  Kc^n^, 
ChriKtophoniH  Castiilegius,  nationr  Hi^- 
])anus,  vir  sanfe  sua  aetatc  luinu-ris  om- 
nibus Holutis."  There  sivui-s  thnv- 
fon%  to  be  no  doubt  that  CiLstillejn 
never  returned  to  Spain,  as  has  lieeii 
always  siijiposod,  after  he  went  to  Vi- 
enna. Hut  there  is  a  difficulty  in  thf 
way  concerning  the  date  of  hi>  death 
there  ;  for  it  seema  certain  tliat  C'astil- 
lejo  was  alive  Octobi>r  22,  1553.  By  a 
slight  error,  however,  in  rutting  tlu' 
gravestone,  which  Mr.  Wolf  lias  in- 
geniously pointed  out,  this  diffieulty  i> 
removiHl,  and  we  may  be  aknust  qiiite 
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*  Another  of  those  who  maintained  the  doc-  *  464 
trines  and  wrote  in  the  measures  of  the  old 
school  was  Antonio  de  Villegas,  whose  poems,  though 
written  before  1551,  were  not  printed  till  1565.  The 
Prologo,  addressed  to  the  book,  with  instructions  how 
it  should  bear  itself  in  the  world,  reminds  us  sometimes 
of  "The  Soul's  Errand,"  but  is  more  easy  and  less 
poetical.  The  best  poems  of  the  volume  are,  indeed, 
of  this  sort,  light  and  gay ;  rat'ier  running  into  pretty 
quaintnesses  than  giving  token  of  deep  feeling.  The 
longer  among  them,  like  those  on  Pyramus  and  Tliisbe, 
and  on  the  quarrel  between  Ulysses  and  Ajax,  are  the 
least  interesting.  But  the  shorter  pieces  are,  many  of 
them,  very  agreeable.  One  to  the  Duke  of  Sesa,  the 
descendant  of  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  and  addressed  to 
him  as  he  was  going  to  Italy,  where  Cervantes  served 
under  his  leading,  is  fortunate,  from  its  allusion  to  his 
great  ancestor.    It  begins  thus :  — 

Go  fortli  to  Ituly,  great  chief ! 

It  is  thy  fated  land, 
Sown  thick  with  deeds  of  brave  emprise 

By  that  ancestral  hand 
Which  cast  its  seeds  so  widely  there, 

That,  as  thou  niarchest  on, 
The  very  soil  will  start  afresh, 

Teeming  with  glories  won  ; 
While  round  thy  form,  like  myriad  suns. 

Shall  shine  a  halo's  flame, 
Enkindled  from  the  dazzling  light 

Of  thy  great  father's  fame. 

More  characteristic  than  this,  however,  because  less 
heroic  and  grave,  are  eighteen  decimal,  or  ten-line 

sure  that  Castilh-jo  died  at  Vit-nna  12  is  in  the  Obras  de  Castillejo,  1598, 
June,  1j56.  See  th.'  "Martz  Heft"  of  f.  159,  and  belongs  to  the  case.  Some 
the  Sittint^s  of  th(;  IniiM'rial  Academy,  of  his  |)oems  that  were  expurgated  by 
1849,  wh.'ie  tin*  wliole  (liscu^sion  is  of  Velasco  in  1573  have  since  been  pub- 
consiMjueiiee  to  the  kno\v]cdg«*  of  the  lished  entire;  but  undoubtedly  many 
poet's  life.  ( 'antillcjo's  poem  in  praiw  are  wholly  lost,  though  some  may,  per- 
of  Vienna,  addre.ss«'d  to  a  frien(l  who  haps,  still  exist  in  MS.  and  be  re- 
asked  him,  "  Why  he  liked  it  so  well  ?"  covered. 
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poems,  called  "  Comparaciones,"  because  each 
*  465   ends  with  a  coiiipai-ison ;  *  the  whole  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  longer  composition  in  the  same  style, 
addressing  them  all  to  his  lady-love.  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  their  j^eculiar  tone  and  measure  : 

Lady  !  so  used  iny  kouI  ia  grown 

To  wrve  thei*  always  in  jmn?  truth, 
Th.'it,  (Ini^n  to  thi»e,  and  thee  alone, 

My  joys  come  thronging  ;  and  my  youth 
Ni)  griff  can  jar,  sjive  wh«'n  thou  grievest  Its  tone. 

liut  though  my  faithful  soul  In?  thus  in  |»rt 
Untuned,  when  dissonance  it  feels  in  thee, 

Still,  still  to  thine  turns  luck  my  tri'mbling  heart. 
As  jars  the  well -tuned  string  in  syiiipatliy 

With  that  which  tremWes  at  the  tuner's  art.' 

Gregorio  Silvestre,  a  Portuguese,  who  came  in  his 
childhood  to  Spain,  and  died  there  in  1570,  was 
another  of  those  who  wrote  according  to  the  earlier 
modes  of  composition.  lie  was  a  friend  of  Torres  de 
Naharro,  of  Gai  ci  Sanchez  de  Badajoz.  and  of  Heredia ; 
and,  for  some  time,  imitated  Castillejo  in  speaking 
lightly  of  lioscan  and  Garcilasso.  But,  as  the  Italian 
manner  prevailed  more  and  more,  he  yielded  somewhat 
to  the  fashion  ;  and,  in  his  latter  yeara,  wrote  sonnets, 
and  o/t(fr(t  and  fcna  rima,  adding  to  their  Ibnns  a  care- 

7  Coin itnrnr ion.  lie  mt  much  admires  his  own  coni  t-it>. 

SeHora.«»«.tniiya  tamliontrui  Thus,  the  idea  in  the   Jitlle  <^.  i*ifi 

Kii  MTvini*  ini- jM^rfla-*.  tiuuiilated  in  the  text  is  also  iu  a  !':•>• 

Quv  m  wWn  n.n.c. ;,.«,.  niueitru  ^      j  _  j^^if  poetry,  half  l»n>se  -  iu  tlif 

Y  ii.H -:i..H- u  la- viH  stran.  volume.      -  Assl  eOMJu  di»s  Ui- 

Y  nuiKiih*  vu  |K-irt«'  k4>  iio-'tpinpla  stninientoi>  l>ien  templados  tucaiido  la'< 

\li  «-ta.iM  .1..  vu...tnM-ta.jo.  euenlas  del  uuo  se  toi'uu  y  suenau  las 

Al  utn^  mil  4uien  m*  tonipia.  do  este  tnste,  me  assoue  ecu  el,  rtc. 

f  (f.  14,  b).     It  should  be  notiee.1  that 

Thv-^r  ]MM-iiis  ar»'  in  ii  small  vohmie  the   li(*ense  to  print  the  luvcntario, 

of  TNi^«'»-ll:mii->.               at  Mrdiiia  del  dalM  IT^ol,  shows  it  to  have  Urn  writ- 

<  .iiiijMi,  vnUrd     Invi/iitario  dr  Obras,  ten  as  early  as  that  |»eriod.    The  dd- 

i  -.i  Aiitmiin  (If  Vill.'iri.-,  V«'/ino  d«'  la  cinuift^  to  whieh  Antonio  de  Villfgas 

Vill.i      Mrdiiia  d.-l  raiiiiH»,"  i:»t>;»,  4t<).  was  so  mueh  inclined,  were  a  fitvurit* 

Tin-  I  (ii'V  1  iiM'  is  of  amitlier,  ami,  1  fonu  of  verse  in  the  best  period  of 

iK-lirv.'.  till-  imlv  otlwT  .  ditiun,  Mrdina  Sinmish  p«)etry.  Rengifo,Afte  Poetica, 

di'l  raiii|K),  l.'»77,  12nH».     Lik»'  other  ed.  1727,  p.  37.    Lope  wrvte  maDV. 

\uH-\>  who  di  al  in  |>n'ttinfMsi-!s  Vil]«-pi8  Many  are  scattered  in  Calderon's  Co- 

ninMts  IiiniM.'lf  oeeasionally,  because  luediaa. 
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fill  finish  not  then  enough  valued  in  Spain.®  All  his 
poetry,  notwithstanding  the  accident  of  his  foreign 
birth,  is  written  in  pure  and  idiomatic  Castil- 
ian;  but  the  best  of  it  is  *in  the  older  style,  *466 
—  "the  old  rhymes,"  as  he  called  them,  —  in 
which,  apparently,  he  felt  more  freedom  than  he  did 
in  the  manner  he  subsequently  adopted.  His  Glosses 
seem  to  have  been  most  regarded  by  himself  and  his 
friends ;  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  composition  itself 
had  been  more  elevated,  they  might  still  deserve  the 
praise  they  at  first  received,  for  he  shows  great  facil- 
ity and  ingenuity  in  their  construction.^ 

His  longer  narrative  poems  —  those  on  Daphne  and 
Apollo,  and  on  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  as  well  as  one  he 
called  "  The  Residence  of  Love  "  —  are  not  without 
merit,  though  they  are  among  the  less  fortunate  of  his 
eff()rts.  But  his  cancioiws  are  to  be  ranked  with  the 
very  best  in  the  language ;  full  of  the  old  true-hearted 
simplicity  of  feeling,  and  yet  not  without  an  artifice  in 
their  turns  of  expression,  which,  far  from  interfering 
with  their  point  and  effect,  adds  to  both.  Thus,  one 
of  them  begins  :  — 

Your  locks  are  all  of  gold,  my  lady, 

And  of  gold  each  priceless  hair  ; 
But  the  heart  is  all  of  steel,  my  lady, 

That  sees  them  without  despair. 

While,  a  little  further  on,  he  gives  to  the  same  idea  a 
quaint  turn,  or  answer,  such  as  he  delighted  to  make  : 

Not  of  gold  would  l)e  your  hair,  dear  lady, 

No,  not  of  gold  so  fair  ; 
Rut  tlie  line,  rich  gold  itself,  dear  lady. 

That  gold  would  be  your  hair.  i° 

•  He  is  much  praised  for  this  in  a  ScBom,  rumtrof  cabellofl 

t>oetical  epistle  of  Luis  Harahona  de  S^i^^T-HS?*  i  

5.  ^         .  '    I      .^1    c-'i     i.    ♦  1  Y  do  a»ro  el  comcon, 

feoto,  nnntrd  %nth  J>ilvestre  s  works.  Que  no  ae  moew  per  eUM. 

Gransula,  l.'iOO,  12mo,  f.  330.  ObrM, Gtanadft,  1B09, 12mo, f. » 

'  The  IwHt  are  his  glosst-s  on  the  Pater- 
noster, f.  264,  and  the  Av.^  Alaria,  f.  289. 
VOL.  I.  85 
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Each  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  gloss,  or  variation  of  the 
original  air,  which  again  is  not  without  its  appropriate 
merit. 

Silvestre  was  much  connected  with  the  poet«  of  his 
time;  not  only  those  of  the  old  school,  but  those 

of  the  Italian,  like  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Her- 
*467   nando  de  Acufla,  *  George  of  Montemayor,  and 

Luis  Barahona  de  Soto.  Their  poems,  in  foct, 
are  sometimes  found  mingled  with  his  own,  and  their 
spirit^  we  see,  had  a  controlling  influence  over  his. 
But  whether,  in  return,  he  produced  much  effect  on 
them,  or  on  his  times,  may  be  doubted.  He  seems  to 
have  passed  his  life  quietly  in  Granada,  of  whose  noble 
cathedral  he  was  the  principal  musician,  and  w^here  he 
w^as  much  valued,  as  a  member  of  society,  for  his  wit 
and  kindly  nature.  But  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  his  poetry  was  known  only  in  manuscript ;  and 
after  it  was  collected  and  published  by  his  friend,  Pedro 
de  Caceres,  twelve  years  later,  it  produced  little  sensa- 
tion. He  belonged,  in  truth,  to  both  schools,  an4  was 
therefore  thoroughly  admired  by  neither." 

The  discussion  between  the  two,  however,  soon 
became  a  formal  one.  Argote  de  Molina  naturally 
l)rou}ilit  it  into  his  Discourse  on  Spanish  poetry  in 
1575,^-  and  Montalvo  introduced  it  into  his  Pastoral, 


No  quioron  wjr  ilo  oro,  no, 

^'ui^ra,  vuostnw  cai)ello(i, 
Qwl  iim  i|uieiv  wr  drlloo. 

Obr!u«,  (Jmnada,  1500, 12ino,  f.  71. 

^1  There  were  five  editions  of  the 
]KH'trv  of  Silvestn- ;  —  four  at  (^^raimilu, 
l.A^'J,*  15SS,  151)2,  and  1599;  and  one 
at  LislK>n,  1502,  with  a  very  goml  life 
<>r  liiin  by  his  editor,  to  which  occa- 
sional ndditioiis  are  made,  though,  on 
tlj''  whole,  it  is  nuTely  abridged,  by 
liarlx.sa,  Tom.  II.  j).  419.  Luis  liara- 
lioiia  df  Soto,  the  friend  of  Silvestre, 
sj  raks  of  him  |)leiu>antly  in  several  of 
p<H  tii.al  epistles,  and  Loik*  dc  Vega 


praises  him  in  the  secood  Silva  of  his 
**  liaurel  de  Apolo."  His  ]KM'ins  aiv 
divided  into  four  books,  and  till  thive 
hundred  and  eighty -seven  leaves  in  the 
edition  of  1599,  ISmo.  He  wrote,  also, 
religious  dramas  for  his  catheilral,  which 
are  lost.  One  single  word  is  onlerrd 
by  the  Index  of  1667  (p.  465)  to  be 
exnuivated  from  his  works  ! 

*^  The  THscourse  follows  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  "Conde  Lucanor,"  1575, 
and  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  old 
S^ianish  verse.  A/gote  de  Molina  wixit« 
poetry  himself;  but  such  as  he  ha^  given 
us  in  Ids  '*Noblesa'*  is  of  little  value. 
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where  it  little  belongs,  but  where,  under  assumed 
names,  Cervantes,  Ercilla,  Castillejo,  Silvestre,  and 
Montalvo  himself,  give  their  opinions  in  favor  of  the 
old  school.  This  was  in  1582.  In  1599  Lope  de  Vega 
defended  the  same  side  in  the  Preface  to  his  "San 
Isidro."  But  the  question*  was  then  substantially 
decided.  Five  or  six  long  epics,  including  the  "  Arau- 
cana,"  had  already  been  written  in  the  Italian  ottava 
rima ;  as  many  pastorals,  in  imitation  of  Sannazaro's ; 
and  thousands  of  verses  in  the  shape  of  sonnets,  canzord^ 
and  the  other  forms  of  Italian  poetry,  a  large 
portion  of  which  had  found  much  favor.  *  Even  *  468 
Lope  de  Vega,  therefore,  who  is  quite  decided 
in  his  opinion,  and  wrote  his  poem  of  "  San  Isidro  "  in 
the  old  popular  redondillas^  fell  in  with  the  prevailing 
fashion,  so  that,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  nobody  did  more 
than  himself  to  confirm  the  Italian  measures  and  man- 
ner. From  this  time,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  new 
school  may  be  considered  certain  and  settled ;  nor  has 
it  ever  since  been  displaced  or  superseded  as  an  im- 
portant division  of  Spanish  literature. 

w  Pastor  de  FiUda,  Parts  IV.  and  VI. 

"  Obras  Sueltas,  Madrid,  1777,  Tom.  XI.  pp.  xxviii-xxx. 
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DIEGO  HtTRTADO  HE  MEXDOZA.  —  HIS  FAMILY. — HIS  LAZABILLO  DE  TfiRXES, 
ANI>  ITS  IMITATIONS.  —  HIB  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENTS  AX D  PRIVATE  STUDIES.— 
IIIS  RKTIKEMENT  FROM  AFFAIRS.  —  HIS  POEMS  AND  MISCELLANIES. — HIS 
HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION  OF  THE  MOORS. — UI8  DEATH  AND  CIIARACTES. 

Among  those  who  did  most  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  the  Itahan  measures  in  Spanish  literature  was 
one  whose  rank  and  social  position  gave  him  great 
authority,  and  whose  genius,  cultivation,  and  adven- 
tures point  alike  to  his  connection  with  the  period 
we  have  just  gone  over,  and  with  that  on  which 
we  aie  now  entering.  This  person  was  Diego  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  a  poet  and  a 
diplomatist,  a  statesman  and  an  historian,  —  a  man 
who  rose  to  great  consideration  in  whatever  he  under- 
took, and  one  who  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  satisfied 
with  moderate  success,  wherever  he  might  choose  to 
make  an  effort.^ 

He  was  bom  in  Granada,  in  1503,  and  his  ancestry 
was  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  in  Spain,  if  we  except 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  sat  on  the  thrones 
of  its  dilFerent  kingdoms.  Lope  de  Vega,  who  funis 
aside  in  one  of  his  plays  to  boast  that  it  was  so,  adds 
that,  in  his  time,  the  Mendozjis  counted  three-and- 
twenty  generations  of  the  highest  nobility  and  public 

1  Liv«'s  of  Mcmloza  nvo  to  Ix?  fouinl  do  Ayala,  the  learned  Profejwor  of  po- 

in  Antonio,  **  FliMiotlicca  Nova,"  and  etrj*  at  Madrid.^   Cerda,  in  Vosfdi  Kat- 

in  thf  cilition  of  t]i>'  "Ourrra  de  Gni-  toners,  Matriti,  1781,  Svo,  App.,  p. 

iiada,"  Vali-ncia,  177t),  4to  ;  —  the  last  189,  note, 
of  which  was  writU'U  by  Iguacio  Lox«z 
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service.^  But  it  is  more  important  for  our 
present  purpose  *to  notice  that  the  three  im-  *  470 
mediate  ancestors  of  the  distinguished  states- 
man now  before  us  might  well  have  served  as  ex- 
amples to  form  his  young  character;  for  he  was  the 
third  in  direct  descent  from  the  Marquis  of  Santillana, 
the  poet  and  wit  of  the  court  of  John  the  Second ;  his 
grandfother  was  the  able  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  their  troublesome  affairs  with  the  See  of 
Rome ;  and  his  father,  after  commanding  with  distin- 
guished honor  in  the  last  great  overthrow  of  the  Moors, 
was  made  governor  of  the  unquiet  city  of  Granadar  not 
long  after  its  surrender. 

Diego,  however,  had  five  brothers  older  than  him- 
self ;  and,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  his 
family,  he  was  originally  destined  for  the  Church,  in 
order  to  give  him  more  easily  the  position  and  income 
that  should  sustain  his  great  name  with  becoming 
dignity.  But  his  character  could  not  be  bent  in  that 
direction.  He  acquired,  indeed,  much  knowledge 
suited  to  further  his  ecclesiastical  advancement,  both  at 
home,  where  he  learned  to  speak  the  Arabic  with 
fluency,  and  at  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  Latin, 
Greek,  philosophy,  and  canon  and  civil  law,  with 


Vein  to  y  fn«s  tronomciones 

No  hay  liiuisn*  on  tod.i  Espana, 

ho  «|uioii  coiiKzca 

Tan  norablf  iinti>rii(Hla(l. 

n«  puln'  A  hijos  noujbran, 

Sin  int<'rruiiipir  la  Hnwi, 

Tan  extM*l«'nt<«s  |M>r.-'()na8, 

Y  (le  tanta  ralida<l. 

Que  fueni  noin))nirla8  tcnlas 
Toutar  c^tn'Ma."  al  ( ielo, 

Y  k  la  mar  arcruu*  y  outlas  : 
Desilo  el  Sfuor  <le  Viz/^aya, 
Mama<lo  Ztiria  ,  eonsta 
Que  tieiie  ori};en  su  sangre. 


Toma 


Without  a  break  in  that  long,  glorioun  line, 
80  many  men  of  might,  men  known  to  Ikme, 
And  of  duch  noble  and  grave  attributes, 
That  the  attempt  to  count  them  all  were  vain 
Ak  would  be  his  wht)  nought  to  count  the  stam. 
Or  the  wide  pea's  unnumbered  waTc«  and  sands. 
Their  noble  blood  goes  back  to  Zuria, 
The  lord  of  all  Biscay. 


Arauco  Domado,  Acto  III.,  Comedias,  Tom. 
XX.,4to,  1629,  f.  95. 


For  thn>e-anil-t\venty  p'lienitinns  pa^t 
llath  the  >b'n<lozi>'  name  Wn  nobly  great. 
In  all  the  realm  of  Sp  tin  no  other  rare 
V,im  claim  such  notai)le  antiquity  ; 
For,  reckoning  down  from  sire  to  son.  they 


Gas|)ar  de  Avila,  in  the  first  act  of 
his  "Governatlor  Prudente"  (Comedias 
Escogidas,  Madrid,  4to,  Tomo  XXI., 
1664),  gives  even  a  more  minute  gene- 
alogy of  the  Mendozas  than  that  of 
Lope  de  Vega  ;  so  famous  were  they  in 
verse  as  well  as  in  history. 


boast, 
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success.  But  it  is  e\'ident  that  he  indulged  a  decided 
preference  for  what  was  more  intimately  connected 
with  political  aflFairs  and  elegant  literature ;  and  if,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  he  wTote  while  at  the  Univer- 
sity, or  soon  afterwards,  his  "  Lazarillo  de  Tormes/'  it 
is  eciually  j^lain  that  he  preferred  such  a  literature 
as  had  no  relation  to  theology  t)r  the  Church. 

The  Lazarillo  is  a  work  of  genius,  unlike 
*471  an}- thing  that  *had  preceded  it.  It  is  the  au- 
tobiography of  a  boy  —  "  little  Lazarus  "  — 
born  in  a  mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  near  Sala- 
maii(*a,  and  sent  out  by  his  base  and  bnital  mother 
as  tlie  leader  of  a  blind  beggar;  the  lowest  place  in 
the  social  condition,  perhaps,  that  coidd  then  be  found 
in  Sjxiin.  But  such  as  it  is,  Lazarillo  makes  the  best 
or  the  worst  of  it.  With  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
good-humor  and  great  quickness  of  parts,  he  learns,  at 
once,  the  cunning  and  piofligacy  that  qualify  him 
to  rise  to  still  greater  frauds  and  a  yet  wider  range 
of  adventures  and  crimes  in  the  service  successively  of 
a  jiriest,  a  gentleman  starving  on  his  own  pride,  a  friar, 
a  seller  of  indulgences,  a  chaplain,  and  an  alguazil, 
until,  at  last,  from  the  most  disgraceful  motives,  he 
.settles  down  as  a  married  man;  and  then  the  story 
terminates  without  reaching  any  proper  conclusion, 
and  without  intimating  that  any  is  to  follow. 

Its  ol)ject  is  —  under  the  character  of  a  servant  with 
an  aeuteness  that  is  never  at  fault,  and  so  small  a 
stoek  of  honesty  and  truth,  that  neither  of  them  stands 
in  the  way  of  his  success  —  to  give  a  pungent  satire 
on  fill  classes  of  society,  whose  condition  Lazarillo  well 
comprehends,  l)ecause  he  sees  them  in  undress  and 
behind  the  scenes.  It  is  written  in  a  very  bold,  rich, 
and  idiomatic  Castilian  style,  that  reniiuds  us  of  the 
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^  Celestina  " ;  and  some  of  its  sketches  are  among  the 
most  fresh  and  spirited  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
class  of  prose  works  of  fiction ;  so  spirited,  indeed,  and 
so  free,  that  two  of  them  —  those  of  the  friar  and  the 
seller  of  dispensations  —  were  soon  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church,  and  cut  out  of  the  editions  that  were 
permitted  to  be  printed  under  its  authority.  T^e 
whole  work  is  short;  but  its  easy,  gay  temper,  its 
happy  adaptation  to  Spanish  life  and  manners,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  light,  good-humored,  flexible  audacity 
of  Lazarillo  himself  —  a  perfectly  original  conception 
—  with  the  solemn  and  unyielding  dignity  of  the  old 
Castilian  character,  gave  it  from  the  first  a  great 
popidarity.  From  1553,  when  the  earliest  edition 
appeared  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  it  was 
often  reprinted,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has 
been  more  or  less  a  favorite  in  all  languages 
*do\vn  to  our  own  time;  becoming  the  founda-  *472 
tion  for  a  class  of  fictions  essentially  national, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  gusto  picaresco,  or  the 
style  of  the  rogues,  is  as  well  known  as  any  other 
department  of  Spanish  hterature,  and  one  which  the 
'  Gil  Bias"  of  Le  Sage  has  made  famous  throughout 
the  world.* 

'  Tln'  first  edition  of  Lazarillo  known    mation  was  lo  far  advanced  as  it  thca 

to  bibliographers  is  the  one  printed  was.  Mendoza  does  not  seem  ever  to 
anonynjously  at  Antwerp  in  1553  ;  but  have  acknowled^d  himself  to  be  tha 
it  was  reprinted  the  next  year  at  Bur-  author  of  LazariUo  de  T(Srrae«.  In  fact, 
gos.  The  number  of  editions  of  it  Father  Siguenza,  in  his  ample  and  in- 
during  tlie  Hixteeiith  century,  in  the  teresting  Historv  of  the  order  of  St. 
Low  Countries,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  Jerome,  would  nave  us  think  it  was 
is  great ;  but  those  printed  in  S|)ain,  written  by  Juan  de  Ortega,  one  of  the 
bef^inning  with  the  one  of  Lopez  de  favorites  of  Charles  V.,  in  his  Cloister 
Velasco,  Matirid,  1573,  18mo,  are  ex-  Life  at  Yustc.  What  is  remarkable, 
purgated  of  the  passages  most  offensive  Siguenza,  though  a  churchman,  does 
to  the  clergy  by  an  onier  of  the  In(}ui-  justice  to  the  merits  of  Lazarillo.  His 
.sition  ;  an  order  renewed  in  the  Index  words,  speaking  of  Ortega,  are  as  fol- 
Kxpurgatorius,  1667.  Indeed,  I  do  not  lows:  **Dizen  que,  siendo  estudinnte 
know  how  the  chapter  on  tlie  seller  of  en  Salamanca,  mancebo,  como  tenia  un 
indulgences  eould  have  l>een  written  ingenio  tan  galan  y  fresco,  hizo  aquel 
by  any  but  a  Protestant,  after  the  Kefor-    Iibrillo  que  anda  por  ahi,  llamado  Loza- 
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Like  other  books  enjoying  a  wide  reputation,  the 
Lazarillo  provoked  many  imitations.  A  continuation 
of  it,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Second  Part  of  Lsizarillo 
de  Tormes,"  soon  aj^peared,  longer  than  the  original, 
and  beginning  where  the  fiction  of  Mcndoza  leaves  off. 
But  it  is  without  merit,  excejit  for  an  occasional 
quaintness  or  witticism.  It  represents  Lazarillo  as 
going  upon  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Charles  the 
Fifth  against  Algiers,  in  1541,  and  as  being  in  one 
of  the  vessels  that  foundered  in  a  stonn,  which  did 
much  towards  disconcerting  the  whole  entei-prise. 

From  this  point,  however,  Lazarillo's  i^tory  be- 
*473   comes  a  tissue  of  absurdities.    •He  sinks  to 

the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  creeps  into  a 
cave,  where  he  is  metamorphosed  into  a  tunny-fish ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  work  consists  of  an  account 
of  his  glory  and  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  the  tun- 
nies. At  hist,  he  is  caught  in  a  seine,  and,  in  the 
agony  of  his  fear  of  death,  returns,  by  an  effort  of  liLs 
own  will,  to  the  human  form ;  after  which  he  finds  his 
wav  back  to  Salamanca,  and  is  living  there  when  he 
prepares  this  strange  account  of  his  adventures.* 


rillo  i\v  Tiiniioa,  mostrando  en  iin  sugeto 
tail  Iminildi-  la  propicdad  de  la  Icngua 
( 'ast cllaiiii  y  «d  d«.*(;oro  dt*  las  ]K>rsona.s 
ipu*  introduce  con  tan  singular  ai-tificio 
y  doiiayn',  i{\U'  nioR-ce  st»r  leydo  dt*  los 
»{U«*  tirin'u  bucn  pfusto.  El  indicio  desto 
liH',  nvi-rlo  liallado  el  bornidor  en  la 
•  I  Ida  de  su  propria  niano  escrito."  Li- 
1m*(»  I.  «'aj).  34.  Hut  it  s«'eni.s  impos- 
sible that  it  should  have  been  written 
by  an  iM'(.li>siastic ;  not,  indeed,  on 
;vf'<'ount  of  its  ininioral  tone,  but  on 
.Mcount  of  it.s  atta«^ks  on  the  church. 
Of  a  tninsbition  of  [jizarillo  into  Kng- 
li^li,  n'poitJKl  by  I^iwndes  (art.  Laza- 
rinn)  SIS  thi^  work  of  David  ilowland, 
1  and  proKildy  the  same  praised  in 
tin-  KotrosiMTtive  K<<view,  Vol.  II.  p. 

al>ove  twenty  editions  are  known. 
Of  a  tninslation  by  Junies  Blakeston, 


which  seems  to  me  better,  I  have  a 
copVi  dated  Iioudon,  Irt/O,  18ino. 

Ik>iU*au,  it  u  said  (Bolaeana,  Anister- 
dam,  1742,  12mo,  p.  41),  had  once  a 

I»roject  of  writing  a  RonmDce  on  the 
ife  of  Diogenes,  the  Cvnie,  "  dt*  Ui  plus 

{tarfaitc  friw^rie"  as  he  called  it  ;  and 
ic  fancied  that  he  should  hare  made 
it  '*beaucoup  plus  plabsante  et  j^us 
orUfinnU  que  celle  de  Lazarille  de 
Tormes  ct  de  Gu2man  d*Alfaniche.** 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  suci-ess 
would  have  equalled  his  andcipitions. 

^  This  continuation  was  pnntetl  at 
Antweq)  in  1555,  as  "  La  Segnnda  VnxXe 
de  Lazarillo  de  T6niie8,"  Imt  probably 
appeared  earlier  in  Sfiain.  A  traoftla- 
tion  of  this  anonymona  second  part  b>' 
Blakeatone  follows  hit  translation  of 
the  first  part  mentioned  in  the  last 
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A  further  imitation,  but  not  a  proper  continuation, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Lazarillo  of  Manzanares,"  in 
which  the  state  of  society  at  Madrid  is  satirized,  was 
attempted  by  Juan  Cortes  de  Tolosa,  and  was  first 
printed  in  1620.  But  it  produced  no  effect  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  long  forgotten.  Nor  was  a  much 
better  fate  reserved  for  yet  another  Second  Part  of  the 
genuine  Lazarillo,  which  was  written  by  Juan  de  Luna, 
a  teacher  of  Spanish  at  Paris,  and  appeared  there  the 
same  year  the  Lazarillo  de  Manzanares  appeared  at 
Madrid.  It  is,  however,  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  work.  It  exhibits  Lazarillo  again  as  a  servant 
^  to  different  kinds  of  masters,  and  as  gentleman  usher 
of  a  poor,  proud  lady  of  rank ;  after  which  he  retires 
from  the  world,  and,  becoming  a  religious  recluse, 
writes  this  account  of  himself,  which,  though  not  equal 
to  the  free  and  vigorous  sketches  of  the  work  it 
professes  to  complete,  is  by  no  means  without  value, 
especially  for  its  style.^ 

The  author  of  the  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  who,  we  are 
told,  took  the  "Amadis"  and  the  "Celestina" 
for  his  *  travelling  companions  and  by-reading,^  *474 
was,  as  we  have  intimated,  not  a  person  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  Church  j  and  we  soon  hear  of  him 


note,  but  he  has  erroneously  attributed 
the  original  to  Juan  de  Luna,  whose 
second  part  is  to  be  noticed  immedi- 
ately. The  anonymous  original  can  be 
found,  with  Mendoza's  Lazarillo  and 
the  Lazarillo  of  Luna,  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  Bibliotyca  de  Autores  Es- 
paiioles,  1846,  with  a  good  prefatory 
notice  on  all  three. 

*  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
680  and  728.  Juan  de  Luna  is  called 
*'  H.  <le  Luna"  on  the  title-page  of  his 
Lazarillo  ;  why,  I  do  not  Know.  A 
collection  of  seven  dialogues,  noted  by 
Gayangos  for  the  purity  of  their  Cas- 
tilian,  appeared  in  London  1591,  Paris 
1619,  and  Brussels  1612,  1675  ;  bear- 


ing in  the  Paris  edition  the  name 
of  Juan  de  Luna,  who  only  added  to 
them  five  more  dialogues,  making  them 
twelve  in  the  whole ;  and  in  Brussels 
bearing  th^  name  of  Cesar  Oudin,  both 
of  the  last  being  teachers  of  Spanish. 
Whether  Oudin  wrote  the  first  seven 
is  not  known.  See  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  this  History,  Tom.  111.  p. 
659. 

*  Francisco  de  Portugal,  in  his  **  Arte 
de  Galanteria"  (Lisboa,  1670,  4to,  p. 
49),  says,  that,  when  Mendoza  went 
amlmssador  to  Rome,  he  took  no  books 
with  him  for  travelling  companions 
but  Amadis  de  Gaula"  and  the  "Ce- 
lestina." 
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serving  as  a  soldier  in  the  great  Spanish  armies  in 
Italy;  a  eireuinstanee  to  which,  in  his  old  age,  he 
alludes  with  evident  pride  and  pleasure.  At  those 
sea.sons,  however,  when  the  troops  were  unoccupied, 
we  know  that  he  gladly  listened  to  the  lectures  of  the 
famous  professors  of  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Bonie,  and 
added  largely  to  his  already  large  stores  of  elegant 
knowledge. 

A  character  so  strongly  marked  would  natunilly 
attract  the  notice  of  a  monarch  vigilant  and  clear- 
sighted, like  Charles  the  Fifth;  and  as  early  as  1538 
Mendoza  was  made  his  ambassador  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  then  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe. 
But  there,  too,  though  much  busied  with  grave  nego- 
tiations, he  loved  to  be  familiar  with  men  of  letters. 
The  Aldi  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  reputation, 
and  he  assisted  and  patronized  them.  Paulus  Mau- 
tius  dedicated  to  him  an  edition  of  the  philosophical 
works  of  Cicero,  acknowledging  his  skill  as  a  critic 
and  praising  his  Ljitinity,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
says  that  Mendom  rather  exhorted  the  young  to  study 
philosophy  and  science  in  their  native  languages ;  —  a 
proof  of  liberality  rare  in  an  age  when  the  admiration 
for  the  ancients  led  a  great  number  of  classical  scholars 
to  treat  whatever  was  modem  and  vernacular  with 
contempt.  At  one  period,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  Greek  and  Ditin  literature  with  a  zeal  such 
as  Petrarch  had  shown  long  before  him.  He  sent  to 
Thossaly  and  the  famous  convent  of  Mount  Athos.  to 
collect  Greek  manuscripts.  Josephus  was  first  printed 
complete  from  his  library,  and  so  were  some  of  the 
FatluMs  of  the  Church.  And  when,  on  one  occasion, 
ho  had  done  so  great  a  favor  to  the  Sultan  Soliman 
that  he  was  hivited  to  demand  any  return  from  that 
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monarch's  gratitude,  the  only  reward  he  would 
consent  to  receive  for  himself  was  a  present  *  of  *  475 
some  Greek  manuscripts,  which,  as  he  said, 
amply  repaid  all  his  services." 

But,  in  the  midst  of  studies  so  well  suited  to  his 
taste  and  character,  the  Emperor  called  him  away  to 
more  important  duties.  He  was  made  military  gov- 
ernor of  Siena,  and  required  to  hold  both  the  Pope  and 
the  Florentines  in  check ;  a  duty  which  he  fulfilled, 
though  not  without  peril  to  his  life.  Somewhat  later 
he  was  sent  to  the  great  Council  of  Trent,  known  as 
^  political  no  less  than  an  ecclesiastical  congress,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  Imperial  interests  there ;  and 
succeeded,  by  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of  finnness, 
address,  and  eloquence,  which  would  alone  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  While  at  the  Council,  however, 
in  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  affairs,  he  was  de- 
spatched, as  a  special  Imperial  plenipotentiary,  to  Rome, 
in  ir>47,  for  the  bold  purpose  of  confronting  and  over- 
awing the  Pope  in  his  own  capital.  And  in  this,  too, 
he  succeeded ;  rebuking  Julius  the  Third  in  open 
council,  and  so  establishing  his  own  consideration, 

well  as  that  of  his  country,  that  for  six  years  after- 
wards he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Im- 
perinl  i)arty  throughout  Italy,  and  almost  as  a  viceroy 
governing  that  country,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  for  the 


"  M«'inlozii,  art«'r  liis  <lo5ith,  was 

ac«  u«»r«l  of  having  jturloiiHMl  fnmi  the 
Liltiaiv  ill  Vt'iiiic  inami.si'ri])ts, 
whi<-li  111'  siiltM'ijiuMit  ly  <iiivv  to  the  Ks- 
curial  (Muiliolii  l'o|\ liistor  Fiiti'mrius, 
Lil».  I.  cap.  iv.  i5  Ka)»ricii,  Lu- 

l-eca-,  17:i2.  It-.,  I'oiii.  I.  :\'2).  hut 
FathiT  Aiitlrt-s  (Cartas  Faiiii !iar»'.s,  Mii- 
driil,  17i»o,  Tom.  111.  ;i4,  siju.)  has 
sucri'ssfuliy  «l<'t«  iidid  liiiii  from  this 
(lishonorin^^  iiiijaitalioii.  Tlu'  trutli  is, 
that  Mt'inloza  cau.scd  copies  to  bo  iimde 


for  hini.sclf  of  many  c*>piV.«  of  oM  MSS. 
<r[yvii  hy  Canliiial  Hfs.>arion  to  the  pu)*- 
lic  Library  *»f  Venice  ;  ami  as  tnesi* 
second  copies,  executed  with  Chiliesi* 
fith'lity,  tmuherilKMl  thf  certificate  of 
tiie  tii-st,  stating  that  they  wen^  iiia«le  by 
onb'r  of  Canliiial  IV'sssirioii,  it  stvnieil 
as  if  his  (the  Canlinars)  inanuscnptM 
hail  U'vn  carried  to  the  Kscnrial.  Hut, 
on  intiuiry,  by  Father  Andres,  they 
wen'  (ill  found  in  their  projxsr  places  ut 
Venice. 
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EmpcM'or,  l)y  his  talente  and  finnness.  But  at  last  he 
vrrvw  wearv  of  this  crreat  hibor  and  burden :  and  the 
Emperor  liiinself  having  changed  his  system  and  de- 
termined to  conciliate  Europe  before  he  should  abdi- 
cate, Mendoza  returned  to  Spain  in  1554.* 
*476  *Thc  next  year  Philip  the  Second  ascended 
the  throne.  His  policy,  however,  little  resem- 
bled that  of  liis  father,  and  Mendoza  was  not  one  of 
those  who  were  well  suited  to  the  changed  state  of 
things.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  seldom  came  to 
court,  and  was  not  at  all  favored  by  the  severe 
master  who  now  ruled  him,  as  he  ruled  all  the  other 
great  men  of  his  kingdom,  with  a  hard  and  anxious 
tyranny.^  One  instance  of  his  displeasure  against 
Mendoza,  and  of  the  harsh  treatment  that  followed 
it,  is  sulficiently  renuirkable.  The  ambassador,  who, 
though  sixty-four  years  of  age  when  the  event  oc- 
curred, had  lost  little  of  the  fire  of  his  youth,  fell  into 
a  passionate  dispute  with  a  courtier  in  the  palace  itself. 
Tlie  latter  drew  a  dagger,  and  Mendoza  wrested  it 
from  him  and  threw  it  out  of  the  balcony  where  they 
were  standing ;  —  some  accounts  adding,  that  he  ufYer- 
wards  threw  out  the  courtier  himself*®  Such  a  quarrel 
would  certainly  be  accounted  an  affront  to  the  n)yal 
dignity  anywhere;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  formal  and 


M«'ii<l(>z;rs  siu'ci'ss  fts  an  ambassador 
]Kiss»'il  into  a  ]»rov«Tl).  Nrnrly  a  cen- 
turv;it>i'nv:ii«l>..  S.ilas  Hurhnlillo.  in  one 
of  \\\^  tali  s.  >;iy.s  of  a  i'lut'ulivr  (tiii- 
ifnsfrii\  *'  Ai-«MH(liii«;  t<»  his  own  ac- 
count. In-  was  an  unil»a.ssyulor  to  Uoniw, 
an'l  aN  niU'  li  ol"  niu-  as  tliat  wiw  and 
^:i.'at  kniiilit,  Pi.'i^o  dc  Mt-ndo/a,  was 
in  hi>  tiin<-."'  ( 'avallfii*  ruiitiial,  Se- 
•^Minda  Part*'.  Madrid,  Hilii,  ll>nio,  f.  5. 

Mrinlu/M  si-rnifN  t»»  liavf  Ih'»mi  ticati^l 
haisldy  l-y  IMiilip  II.  alnnit  Mnnt-  money 
matters  n-latinL,'  to  hU  at'«-ounts  for 
work  dnn.'  o:i  tin*  i  a>tl«'  of  Siena,  when 
1k'  was  govi-rnor  there.  (Navurrifte, 


Vida  dc  Cervantefly  Madrid,  1819,  8to, 
p.  441.) 

A  letter  from  Mendoza  liimsrlf. 
dated  21)  September,  1579,  inving  >;inx1 
reaMonH  and  prwe«ient»  why  he  should 
not  lie  tivated  with  rigor,  leaves  little 
doubt  that  the  front  of  hist  ntfending 
was  the  struggle  in  the  palaott  for  the 
daggi*r.  He  simmiIch  of  himself  in  a 
tnie  Castilian  tone.  "Un  honibiv,** 
he  siiys,  **de  tan  conneidos  abueloH 
conjo  yo  y  con  nota  de  ipe  se  hahle  ya 
en  hiK  'esfininas.*'  It  is  in  the  Sjianiah 
translation  of  this  History  (Tom.  U. 
pp.  501-504). 
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strict  Philip  the  Second  it  was  all  but  a  mortal  offence. 
He  chose  to  have  Mendo!za  regarded  as  a  madman,  and 
as  such  exiled  him  from  his  court ;  an  injustice  against 
which  the  old  man  struggled  in  vain  for  some  time,  and 
then  yielded  himself  up  to  it  with  loyal  dignity. 

His  amusement  during  some  portion  of  his  exile  was 
—  singular  as  it  may  seem  in  one  so  old  —  to  write 
poetry .^^  But  the  occupation  had  long  been  familiar 
to  him.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Boscan 
we  have  an  epistle  from  Mendoza  to  that  poet,  evi- 
dently written  when  he  was  yoimg;  besides  which, 
several  of  his  shorter  pieces  contain  internal  proof  that 
they  were  composed  in  Italy.  But,  notwith- 
standing he  had  *been  so  long  in  Venice  and  *477 
Rome,  and  notwithstanding  Boscan  must  have 
been  among  his  earliest  friends,  he  does  not  belong 
entirely  to  the  Italian  school  of  poetry ;  for,  though  he 
has  often  imitated  and  fully  sanctioned  the  Italian 
measures,  he  also  often  gave  himself  up  to  the  old 
redondiUas  and  quhdilhSj  and  to  the  national  tone  of 
feeling  and  reflection  appropriate  to  these  ancient 
forms  of  Castilian  verse.^ 

The  truth  is,  Mendoza  had  studied  the  ancients  with 
a  zeal  and  success  that  had  so  far  imbued  his  mind  with 
their  character  and  temper  as  in  some  measure  to  keep 
out  all  undue  modern  influences.    The  first  part  of  the 

"  One  of  his  ^Kwrns  is  "  A  Letter  in  Re-  ing  his  dignity ;  and  if  a  sonnet,  printed 

efo«fZi7/«,v,  being  under  Arrest."   (Obras,  for  the  lirst  time  by  Sedaiio  (Pamaso 

1610,  f.  72.)                •  Espaflol,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  120),  is  to  be 

^  Until  the  poetry  of  Mendoza  was  regarded  as  a  st)ecimen  of  those  that 

inserted  in  Vol.  XJCXII.  of  the  Biblio-  were  suppressed,  we  have  no  reason  to 

teca  de  Rivadeneyra,  1854,  there  was  complain. 

but  one  edition  of  it.    This  edition  was  There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at 

published  by  Juan  Diaz  Hidalgo  at  Paris,  MS.  No.  8293,  a  collection  of 

Madrid,  with  a  sonnet  of  Cervantes  pre-  the  poetry  of  Mendoza,  which  has  been 

tixed  to  it,  in  1610,  4to  ;  and  is  a  rare  supposed  to  contain  notes  in  his  own 

and  important  book,  but  is  full  of  tyjH)-  handwriting,  and  which  is  more  ample 

graphical  errors.    In  the  address  *'A1  than  the  published  volume.  (Ochoa, 

Lector,"  we  are  told  that  his  lighter  Catalogo,  Paris,  1844,  4to,  p.  632.) 
works  are  not  published,  as  unbecom- 
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Epistle  to  Boscan,  already  alluded  to,  though  written  in 
flowing  terza  rima^  sounds  almost  like  a  translation  of 
the  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Numieius,  and  yet  it  is  nut 
even  a  servile  imitation ;  while  the  latter  part  is  ahso- 
lutoly  Spanisli,  and  gives  such  a  description  of  domes- 
tie  life  as  never  entered  the  imagination  of  antiquity .^'^ 
The  Hymn  in  favor  of  Cardinal  Espinosa,  one  of  the 
most  finished  of  his  poems,  is  said  to  have  been 
written  after  five  days  constant  reading  of  Pindar,  but 
is  nevertheless  full  of  the  old  Castilian  spirit ;  and  his 
second  cnacion,  though  quite  in  the  ItiUian  measure, 
shows  the  turns  of  Horace  more  than  of  Petrarch.^ 
Still,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Mendoza  gave  the 
decisive  influence  of  his  example  to  the  new  forms 
introduced  h\  Boscan  and  Garcilasso ;  —  a  fact  plain 

from  the  manner  in  which  that  example  is  ap- 
*  478   pealed  to  by  *  numy  of  the  poets  of  his  time, 

and  esj)ecially  by  Gregorio  Silvestre,  and  Chris- 
toval  de  Mesa.^^  In  both  styles,  however,  he  succeeded. 
There  is,  ])erhaps,  more  richness  of  thought  in  the  speci- 
mens he  has  given  us  in  the  Italian  measures  than  in 
the  others  ;  yet  it  can  haixlly  be  doubted  that  his  heart 
was  in  what  he  wrote  upon  the  old  popular  foundations. 
Some  of  his  klrillas^  as  they  would  now  be  called, 
though  they  bore  different  names  in  his  time,  are  quite 
charming      and  in  many  parts  of  the  second  division 

'^^  Tliis  t  |iistk*  was  priiitKl,  during  See  the  Honnet  to  Mendoza,  in  Si i- 

Mon.loza'h  lirt-tinn-,  in  X\w  Hrst  edition  vestn*'s  Pockios  (1599,  f.  333),  in  which 

of  lioNriin's  Wuik^  (fd.  lf*4H,  f.  129);  he  8avs, —  • 
and  is  to  h..  t'uui.d  in  Ihc  Po^aical  Works  *  ^  ^  Xn^,^ 

(»t  Miiido/a  hiinst  lt  (t.  y),  m  N-diiiio,  Pienw  bM«r  Indiutria por  do poeda 

Fill  MI,  rt.'.    Tin-  rjirlii-.st  in-inUd  work  Sublr  1»  tcMoa  riow  a  perfccdoa ; 

of  .M,-.„lo/a  that  I  hay.,  s,-.-.,  is  a  m«-  ,  j^,,^ 

14  't I*       II  *       I'       !•       1  •  121110,  f.  lr>8,   

rh»'  11 VIII II  to  (  ardiiial  Kspiiiosa 

ism  thr  ViWvA  Works  of  Mendoza,  ir?"?Ii*'**^"?2?"  5 

t.  n:i.     S,M.  al>o  Snlano,  Tom.  IV  El  i««Slto  Don  Dhgo  de  Ifcndo-.  1e. 

(Iiidirf,      ii),  Imi  it.s  Ijustorv.  "  Tlie  one  called  a  HlkiHcieo  (Obiaft, 

1^  Ubra.s,  i\  'JU.  f.  117)  ifl  a  specimeii  of  the  heat  of  tht 
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of  his  poems,  which  is  larger  than  that  devoted  to  the 
Italian  measures,  there  is  a  light  and  idle  humor,  well 
fitted  to  his  subjects,  and  such  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  the  author  of  the  "  Lazarillo  "  rather  than 
from  the  Imperial  representative  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  the  Papal  court.  Indeed,  some  of  his  verses  were 
so  free  that  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  print  them. 

The  same  spirit  is  apparent  in  two  prose  letters,  or 
rather  essays  thrown  into  the  shape  of  letters,  that  have 
been  attributed  to  him.  The  first  professes  to  come  from 
a  person  seeking  employment  at  court,  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  class  of  Catariheras^  or  low  courtiers, 
who,  in  soiled  clothes,  and  with  base,  fawning|panners, 
daily  besieged  the  doors  and  walks  of  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Castile,  in  order  to  solicit  some  one  of  the 
multitudinous  humble  offices  in  his  gift.  The  other  is 
addressed  to  Pedro  de  Salazar,  ridiculing  a  book  he  had 
published  on  the  wars  of  the  Emperor  in  Germany,  in 
which,  as  Mendoza  declares,  the  author  took  more  cred- 
it to  himself  personally  than  he  deserved.  Both  — 
whether  his  or  not  —  are  written  with  idiomatic  humor, 
and  a  native  buoyancy  and  gayety  of  spirit,  which  seem 
to  have  lain  at  the  bottom  of  his  character,  and  to  have 
broken  forth,  from  time  to  time,  during  his 
whole  life,  notwithstanding  *the  severe  employ-  *  479 
ments  which  for  so  many  years  filled  and  bur- 
dened his  thoughts.^® 

gay  Ictrillas,  Lope  de  Vega  calls  his  p.  5),  I  infer  that  the  other  must  be  so 
redfiirlillns  atlmirable.  likewise.    But  the  letter  to  Salazar  is 

^  These  two  letters  are  printed  in  reprinted  with  care  in  the  Biblioteca 
that  rude  and  ill-digested  collection  de  Autores  Espaiioles,  Tonio  XXXVl. 
called  the  "Semanario  Erudito,"  Ma-  1855.  The  C«^art^r<w,  so  vehemently 
drid,  1789,  4to  ;  the  first  in  Torn,  attacked  in  the  first  of  them,  seem  to 
XVI II.,  and  the  second  in  Tom.  have  sunk  still  lower  afterwards,  and 
XXIV.  Pellicer,  however,  says  that  become  a  sort  of  jackals  to  the  lawyei*s. 
the  latter  is  taken  from  a  very  im-    See  the  "Soldado  Pindaro "  of  Gon- 

rrfect  copy  (ed.  Don  Quixote,  Parte     (jalo  de  Cespedes  y  Meneses  (Lisboa, 
c.  1,  note)  ;  and,  from  some  extracts     1626,  4to,  f.  37,  b),  where  they  are 
of  Clemencin  (ed.  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.     treated  with  the  cruellest  satire.  But 
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The  toiuloncy  of  his  mind,  however,  as  he  grew  old, 
was  naturally  to  graver  subjects;  and,  finding  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  being  recalled  to  court,  he  estabi 
lished  himself  in  unambitious  retirement  at  Granada 
his  native  city.  But  his  spirit  was  not  one  that  would 
easily  sink  into  inactivity ;  and,  if  it  had  been,  he  had 
not  chosen  a  home  that  would  encourage  such  a  dispo- 
sition.  For  it  was  a  spot,  not  only  full  of  raniantic 
recollections,  but  intimately  associated  wdth  the  glory 
of  his  own  family,  —  one  where  he  had  spent  much  of 
his  youth,  and  become  familiar  with  those  remains  and 
ruins  of  the  Moorish  power  which  bore  witness  to  days 
when  th^  plain  of  Granada  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  and  splendid  of  the  Mohammedan  dy- 
nasties. Here,  therelbre,  he  naturally  turned  to  the 
early  studies  of  his  half-Arabian  education,  and,  ar- 
ranging his  library  of  precious  Arabic  manuscripts,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  literature  and  history  of  his  native 
city,  until,  at  last,  apparently  from  want  of  other  occu- 
pation, he  determined  to  write  a  part  of  its  annals. 
The  portion  he  chose  was  one  very  recent ;  that  of 

the  rebellion  raised  by  the  Moors  in  15G8  -  1570, 
*  480   when  they  *  were  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 

o])pression  of  Philip  the  Second ;  and  it  is  much 
to  Mendozii's  honor,  that,  with  sympathies  entirely 
Spanish,  he  has  yet  done  the  hated  enemies  of  his  faith 
and  peoi)le  such  generous  justice,  that  his  book  could 

I>on  H.  ,]()sr  Callanlo,  in  his  **('riti-  tioiml  Librarv  at  Madrid,  and  in  the 

rwii"  (is.i.'s  No.  a),  shows,  I  think,  Lihrary  of  the  Academy  of  HLston". 

s;iti>f:M  torily,  tliut  tin-  h  ttrr  on  the  Thry  should  be  looktnl  up,  for  those 

r,////,  /7«  /v/.v\v:i.s  written  hy  ?Ai^(fnio  de  that  w<»  have  give  an  aMietite  for  mori'. 

Sulii/ar  y  Alairon,  j^ivin^j*  at  the  same  To  what  we  {XMuess  of  iiim  may  now  be 

tiinr  :i  nion-  rornM-t  (.'ojiy  of  it.  added  a  small,  pleaaant  work,  writtm 

Sonn'  of  M»'ndoza's  jn'ivate  letters  are  in  1547,  entitled  IHalogo  entre  Caroute 

to  Im-  foun*!  in  Pornier,  Pro^rcsos  de  y  el  an iiua  de  Pedro  Luis  Fame«io  byo 

la  lliMonn  «]e  Ar.ijron  (fol.  ]t>80^,  and  del  Pajia  Paulo  III.    It  is  noticed  bv 

orln  i>.  in  tin-  Hil)liote(;a  (h*  Autonvs  Es-  (iayangos  in  his  translation  (Tom.  if. 

parioli's  (Tom.  XXI.  lS;'i2,  jjp.  xxiv,  r>(m),  and  is  published  for  the  first  timt 

vv  )  ;  liiit  tin-  prri'atiT  ]»urt  an*  nnimb-  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  " 

li?>hnl,  iim\  must  be  sought  in  the  Xa-  Tomo  XXXVl.,  1855. 
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not  be  published  till  many  years  after  his  own  death, 
—  not,  indeed,  till  the  unhappy  Moors  themselves  had 
been  finally  expelled  from  Spain.  His  means  for  writ- 
ing such  a  work  were  remarkable.  His  father,  as  we 
have  noticed,  had  been  a  general  in  the  conquering 
anny  of  1492,  to  which  the  story  of  this  rebelHon  ne- 
cessarily often  recurs,  and  had  afterwards  been  governor 
of  Granada.  One  of  his  nephews  had  commanded  the 
troops  in  this  very  war.  And  now,  after  peace  was  re- 
stored by  the  submission  of  the  rebels,  the  old  states- 
man, as  he  stood  amidst  the  trophies  and  ruins  of  the 
conflict,  soon  learned  from  eye-witnesses  and  partisans 
whatever  of  interest  had  happened  on  either  side  that 
he  had  not  himself  seen.  Familiar,  therefore,  with 
everything  of  which  he  speaks,  there  is  a  freshness  and 
power  in  his  sketches  that  carry  us  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  and  events  he  describes  and  make 
us  sympathize  in  details  too  minute  to  be  always  inter- 
esting, if  they  were  not  always  marked  with  the  im- 
press of  a  living  reality .^^ 

But,  though  his  history  springs,  as  it  were,  vigorously 
from  the  very  soil  to  which  it  relates,  it  is  a  sedulous 
and  well-considered  imitation  of  the  ancient  masters, 
and  entirely  unlike  the  chronicling  spirit  of  the  pre- 
ceding period.  The  genius  of  antiquity,  mdeed,  is  im- 
pressed on  its  very  first  sentence. 

My  purpose,"  says  the  old  soldier,  "  is  to  record 
that  war  of  Granada  which  the  Catholic  King  of 

Thf  tirst  <'<liti()n  of  thr  "Ouerra  was  found,  and  tho  first  complete  i*di- 

(!«•  (fianadii"  is  of  Madrid,  I^JIO,  4to  ;  tions  air  one  of  1730  and  th« l>eautiful 

>nit  it  is  iiii'oniplt'tc,  and,  in  tlu'edition  one  })y  Monfort  (Vah'iKtia,  1776,  4to^  ; 

of  Lis^Mni,  1^527,  wliich  is  U'ttt-r  printed  since  which  there  have  bet»ii  several 

than  tlie  tirst  one,  th«'  <nnis.sion  at  the  otliera  ;  among  the  n-st,  one  in  the 

end  of  Hook  HI.  is  lM)hily  supplied  by  Bibliotoca  do  Autorcs  Espaboles  (Tuni. 

.hm5  Silva,  ^ount  Portah'gre,  —  '*v»'re  XXI.,  1852),  which  is  worth  eousulting 

purpunini  auftoris  purjnir.e  attexens,"  (p.  110,  note),  on  the  subject  of  the 

says  Antonio,  with  courtly  lliittj'ry.  omissious. 
But  the  true  conchision  of  the  book 
VOL.  I.  36 
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*481  Sp«iin,  *Don  Philip  the  Second,  son  of  the 
unconquered  Emperor  Don  Charles,  maintained 
in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  against  the  newly  con- 
verted rebels ;  a  part  whereof  I  saw,  and  a  part  heanl 
from  persons  who  carried  it  on  by  their  arms  and 
by  their  counsels." 

Sallust  was  undoubtedly  Mendoza*8  model.  Like 
the  War  against  Catiline,  the  War  of  the  Moorish 
Insurrection  is  a  small  work,  and  like  that,  too,  its 
style  is  generally  rich  and  bold.  But  sometimes  long 
passages  are  evidently  imitated  from  Tacitus,  whose 
vigor  and  severity  the  wnse  diplomatist  seems  to 
approach  more  nearly  than  he  does  the  exuberant 
style  of  his  prevalent  master.  Some  of  these  imita- 
tions are  as  happy,  perhaps,  as  any  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  for  they 
are  often  no  less  unconstrained  than  if  they  were  quite 
original.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage, 
which  has  often  been  noticed  for  its  spirit  and  feeling, 
but  which  is  partly  a  translation  from  the  account 
given  by  Tacitus,  in  his  most  effective  and  condensed 
manner,  of  the  visit  made  by  Gennanicus  and  his  army 
to  the  spot  where  lay,  unburied,  the  remains  of  the 
three  legions  of  Varus,  in  the  forests  of  German}'',  and 
of  the  funeral  honors  that  army  paid  to  the  memory 
of  their  fallen  and  almost  forgotten  countrymen;  — 
the  circumstance  described  by  the  Spanish  historian 
b(»ing  so  remarkably  similar  to  that  given  in  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  that  the  imitation  becomes  perfectly 
natural;-^ 

During  a  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  1500-1501,  it 
was  thought  of  consequence  to  destroy  a  fort  in  the 

Tlir  ji:is^i;,'(*  ill  Tacitus  is  Aniiales,     300  -  302.    See  Syllabiu  of  my  Spaniih 
Li1>.  1.  (.-.  01,  «;2  :  aii<l  thr  iniitntion  in    Lectures,  1823,  Section  90. 
Mc  :i(K»/.a  is  Book  IV.  ad.  1776,  pp. 
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mountains  that  lay  towards  Malaga.  The  service  was 
dangerous,  and  none  came  forward  to  undertake  it, 
until  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  one  of  the  principal 
nobles  in  the  array  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  offered 
himself  for  the  enterprise.  His  attempt,  as  had  been 
foreseen,  failed,  and  hardly  a  man  survived  to  relate 
the  details  of  the  disaster;  but  Aguilar's  enthusiasm 
and  self-devotion  created  a  great  sensation  at 
the  time,  and  *  were  afterwards  recorded  in  *  482 
more  than  one  of  the  old  ballads  of  the  coun- 
try.^ 

At  the  period,  however,  when  Mendoza  touches  on 
this  unhappy  defeat,  nearly  seventy  years  had  elapsed, 
and  the  bones  of  both  Spaniards  and  Moors  still  lay 
whitening  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen.  The 
war  between  the  two  races  was  again  renewed  by  the 
insurrection  of  the  conquered ;  a  military  expedition 
was  again  undertaken  into  the  same  mountains ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Arcos,  its  leader,  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  some  who  had  fallen  there,  and  intimately  con- 
ne(;ted  with  the  family  of  Don  Alonso  de  Aguilar  him- 
self While,  therefore,  the  troops  for  this  expedition 
were  collecting,  the  Duke,  from  a  natural  curiosity  and 
interest  in  what  so  nearly  concerned  him,  took  a  small 
body  of  soldiers  and  visited  the  melancholy  spot 

''The  Duke  left  Casares,"  says  Mendoza,  "examin- 
ing and  securing  the  passes  of  the  moimtains  as  he 
went ;  a  needful  providence,  on  account  of  the  little 
certainty  there  is  of  success  in  all  military  adven- 
tures.^^*   They  then  began  to  ascend  the  range  of 

'^^  Tlw  arrounta  may  Iw  found  in  with  great  skill.     Here  he  thought 

Mariana  (Li)..  XXVH.  c.  r.),  and  at  til.'  of  Cwsar,  De  15«'lIo  Civili,  Lih.  III. 

«  n«l  of  llita,  "(Iin'mis  dt"  (Jranada,"  "Fortuna  (\\m  phmTniini  potest,  cum 

wh»-r»'  two  of  tlu'  l»all;uls  an*  inserted.  in  aliis  rebus,  turn  pncciime  in  l)eHo, 

'^M  "In  H'lms  Ivllicis  niaxime  do?ni-  in  j>arvi.s  niomentis  magnas  rerum  mu- 

natur   fortuna."     Mendoza   imitated  tationes  efficit. " 
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heights  where  it  was  said  the  bodies  had  remained  un- 
buried,  iiiehincholy  and  loathsome  alike  to  the  sight 
and  the  memory.^  For  tliere  were  among  those  who 
now  visited  it  both  kinsmen  and  descendants  of  the 
slain,  or  men  ^yho  knew  by  report  whatever  related  to 
the  sad  scene.  And  first  they  came  to  the  spot  where 
tlie  vanguard  had  stopped  w^ith  its  leader,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  a  broad  opening 
between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  Moorish 
fortress,  without  defence  of  any  sort  but  such  as  was 
afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  place.  Here  lay  human 
skulls  and  the  bones  of  horses,  heaped  confusedly 
together  or  scattered  about,  just  as  they  had  chanced 
to  fall,  mingled  with  fragments  of  arms  and  bri- 
dles and  the  rich  trappings  of  the  cavalry.** 
*  483  *  Farther  on,  they  found  the  fort  of  the  enemy, 
of  which  there  were  now  only  a  few  low  re- 
mains, nearly  levelled  with  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
And  then  they  w^ent  forward  talking  about  the  places 
where  officei-s,  leaders,  and  common  soldiers  had 
perished  together ;  relating  how  and  where  those  who 
survived  had  been  saved,  among  whom  were  the  Count 
of  Urefla  and  Pedro  de  Aguilar,  elder  son  of  Don 
Alonso ;  speaking  of  the  spot  where  Don  Alonso  had 
retired  and  defended  himself  between  two  rocks ;  tlu 
wound  the  Moorish  captain  first  gave  him  on  the  hear 
and  then  another  in  the  breast  as  he  fell;  the  wore 
he  uttered  as  they  closed  in  the  fight,  *I  am  Dc 
Alonso,'  and  the  answer  of  the  chieflain  as  he  stni 
him  down, '  You  are  Don  Alonso,  but  I  am  the  ch' 
tain  of  lienastepAr ' ;  and  of  the  w^ounds  Don  Alo 

"  TiU  iMlunt,"  says  TacItUH,  *'ma»8-  a^i^Tata ;  a<\jac(*baiit  fnieiniua tel 

tosloi'os,  visinjiirar  iiu'iiioriadcfonnes."  (M|Uoruinque  artus,  &imiu  truncif 

"  M(Mliu  oaiiipi  nllNMitia  ossa,  ut  rum  antefiza  oia." 
fugenint,  ut  restitcrant,  disjecta  vel 
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gave,  which  were  not  fatal,  as  were  those  he  received. 
They  remembered,  too,  how  fnends  and  enemies  had 
alike  mourned  his  fate ;  and  now,  on  that  same  spot, 
the  same  sorrow  was  renewed  by  the  soldiers,  —  a 
race  sparing  of  its  gratitude,  except  in  tears.  The 
general  commanded  a  service  to  be  performed  for  the 
dead ;  and  the  soldiers  present  offered  up  prayers  that 
they  might  rest  in  peace,  uncertain  whether  they 
interceded  for  their  kinsmen  or  for  their  enemies, — 
a  feeling  which  increased  their  rage,  and  the  eager- 
ness they  felt  for  finding  those  upon  whom  they  could 
now  take  vengeance."^ 

There  arc  several  instances  Uke  this,  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  that  show  how  well  pleased  Mendoza  was 
to  step  aside  into  an  episode  and  indulge  himself  in 
appropriate  ornaments  of  his  subject  The  main  di- 
rection of  his  story,  however,  is  never  unnaturally 
deviated  from;  and  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  almost 
always  powerful  and  effective.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  speech  of  El  Zaguer,  one  of  the  principal 
conspirators,  exciting  his  countr3rmen  to  break  out 
into  open  rebellion,  by  exposing  to  them  the  long  se- 
ries of  affronts  and  cruelties  they  had  suffered 
from  their  Spanish  *  oppressors.  It  reminds  us  *  484 
of  the  speeches  of  the  indignant  Carthaginian 
leaders  in  Livy. 

"Seeing/'  says  the  historian,  "that  the  greatness  of 
the  undertaking  brought  with  it  hesitation,  delays,  and 
exposure  to  accident  and  change  of  opinion,  this  con- 
spirator collected  the  principal  men  together  in  the 
house  of  Zinzan  in  the  Albaycin,  and  addressed  them, 

^     Igitiir  Romaniis,  nui  aderat,  ex-  geret,  omnes,  ut  coiyunctos  lit  consan- 

ercitus,   sexturn  post  cladis  annum,  guineos,  anct&  in  hostem  irft,  moestit 

trium  legion  urn  ossa,  nullo  noscente  simul  et  infensi  condebant." 
alienas  reliquias  an  suonun  humo  te- 
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setting  forth  the  oppression  they  had  constantly  en- 
dured, at  the  hands  both  of  public  oflScers  and  private . 
persons,  till  they  were  become,  he  said,  no  less  slaves 
than  if  they  had  been  formally  made  such,  —  their 
wives,  children,  estates,  and  even  their  own  persons, 
being  in  the  power  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies, 
without  the  hope  of  seeing  themselves  freed  from  such 
servitude  for  centuries ;  exposed  to  as  many  tyrants  as 
they  had  neighbors,  and  suffering  constantly  new  im- 
positions and  new  taxes;  deprived  of  the  right  of 
sanctuary  in  places  where  those  take  refuge  who, 
through  accident  or  (what  is  deemed  among  them  the 
more  justifiable  cause)  through  revenge,  commit 
crime ;  thrust  out  from  the  protection  of  the  very 
churches  at  whose  religious  rites  we  are  yet  required, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  be  present ;  subjected  to  the 
priests  to  enrich  them,  and  yet  held  to  be  unworthy 
of  favor  from  God  or  men ;  treated  and  regarded  as 
Moors  among  Christians,  that  we  may  be  despised,  and 
as  Christians  among  Moors,  that  we  may  neither  be 
believed  nor  consoled.  ^  They  have  excluded  us,  too,' 
he  went  on,  *from  life  and  human  intercoms;  for 
they  forbid  us  to  speak  our  own  language,  and  we  do 
not  understand  theirs.  In  what  way,  then,  are  we  to 
communicate  with  others,  or  ask  or  give  what  life 
requires,  —  cut  off  from  the  conversation  of  men,  and 
denied  what  is  not  denied  even  to  the  brutes  ?  And 
yet  may  not  he  who  speaks  Castilian  still  hold  to  the 
law  of  the  Prophet,  and  may  not  he  who  speaks 
Moorish  hold  to  the  law  of  Jesus  ?  They  force  our 
children  into  their  religious  houses  and  schools,  and 
teach  them  arts  which  our  fathers  forbade  us  to  learn, 
lest  the  purity  of  our  own  law  should  be  corrupted, 
and  its  very  truth  be  made  a  subject  of  doubt  and 
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quarrels.  They  threaten,  too,  to  tear  these  our 
children  *  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  *  485 
the  protection  of  their  fathers,  and  send  them 
into  foreign  land?,  where  they  shall  forget  our  man- 
ners, and  become  the  enemies  of  those  to  whom  they 
owe  their  existence.  They  command  us  to  change  our 
dress  and  wear  clothes  like  the  Castilians.  Yet  among 
themselves  the  Germans  dress  in  one  fashion,  the 
French  in  another,  and  the  Greeks  in  another ;  their 
friars,  too,  and  their  young  men,  and  their  old  men, 
have  all  separate  costumes;  each  nation,  each  profes- 
sion, each  class,  has  its  own  peculiar  dress,  and  still  all 
are  Christians ;  —  while  we  —  we  Moors  —  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  dress  like  Moors,  as  if  we  wore  our  faith 
in  our  raiment,  and  not  in  our  hearts.'  "  ^ 

This  is  certainly  picturesque ;  and  so  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  history,  both  from  its  subject  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Nor  is  it  lack- 
ing in  dignity  and  elevation.  Its  style  is  bold  and 
abrupt,  but  true  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  ;  and  the 
current  of  thought  is  deep  and  strong,  easily  carrying 
the  reader  onward  with  its  flood.    Nothinor  in  the  old 

o 

chronicling  style  of  the  earlier  period  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  it,  and  little  in  any  subsequent  period  is  equal 
to  it  for  manliness,  vigor,  and  truth.^ 

The  war  of  Granada  is  the  last  literary  labor  its  au- 
thor undertook.  He  was,  indeed,  above  seventy  years 
old  when  he  finished  it ;  and,  perhaps  to  signify  that 
he  now  renounced  the  career  of  letters,  he  collected  his 
library,  both  the  classics  and  manuscripts  he  had  pro- 
cured with  so  much  trouble  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and 

25  Tho  speech  of  El  Zaguer  is  in  the  to  Garck,  "Vigor  y  Elegancia  de  la 

first  l>f»ok  of  the  History.  Lengua  Castellana,"  Madrid,  1791,  4to, 

*  There  are  some  acute  remarks  on  Tom.  II. 
the  style  of  Meiuloza  in  the  Preface 
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the  curious  Arabic  works  he  had  found  in  Granada,  and 
presented  the  whole  to  his  severe  sovereign  for  his 
favorite  establishment  of  the  Escurial,  among  whose 
imtold  treasures  they  still  hold  a  prominent  place.  At 
any  rate,  after  this  we  hear  nothing  of  the  old  states- 
man, except  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Philip  the 
Second  permitted  him  to  come  to  court  again ;  and  that, 
a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  w^as 
*  486  seized  with  *  a  violent  illness,  of  which  he  died 
in  April,  1575,  seventy-two  years  old.^ 
On  whatever  side  we  regard  the  character  of  Mendo- 
za,  we  feel  sure  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man ;  but 
the  combination  of  his  powers  is,  after  all,  what  is  most 
to  be  wondered  at.  In  all  of  them,  however,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  imion  of  a  life  of  military  adventure  and 
active  interest  in  affairs  with  a  sincere  love  of  learning 
and  elegant  letters,  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  genuine 
Spaniard  ;  —  the  elements  of  greatness  which  his  vari- 
ous fortunes  had  thus  unfolded  within  him  being  all 


^  Pleasant  glimpses  of  the  occupa- 
tions and  churactt-T  of  Mendoza,  dunng 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  may  be 
frmnd  in  several  letters  he  wrote  to 
Ziirita,  the  historian,  which  are  pre- 
served in  Dormer,  "Progresos  de  la 
Historia  de  Aragon"  (Zaragoza,  1680, 
folio,  pp.  501,  etc. ).  The  way  in  which 
he  announces  his  intention  of  giving  his 
lHK)k8  to  the  Escurial  Library,  in  a  let- 
ter, dat<Mi  at  Granada,  1  DecemlxT,  1573, 
is  very  characteristic  :  "I  keep  collect- 
ing my  books  and  sending  them  to 
Alcala,  be(?ause  the  late  Doctor  Velasco 
wrote  me  word  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  jjleased  to  see  them,  and  perhaps  put 
them  in  the  Escurial.  And  I  tliink  he 
is  right ;  for,  as  it  is  the  most  sumptu- 
ous i)nilding  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
that  I  liave  seen,  so  I  think  that  noth- 
ing should  be  wanting  in  it,  and  that 
it  ought  to  contain  the  most  sumptuous 
library  in  the  world."  In  another  let- 
ter, a  few  months  only  before  his  death, 
he  says,  **I  go  on  dusting  my  books 


and  examining  them,  to  see  whether 
they  are  injured  by  the  rats,  and  am 
well  pleased  to  find  them  in  good 
condition.  Strange  authors  there  are 
among  them,  of  wnom  I  have  no  recol- 
lection ;  and  1  wonder  I  have  learned 
so  little,  when  I  find  how  much  I  have 
read."  (Letter  of  November  18, 1574.) 
The  above  strong  phrase  about  the  Es- 
curial recalls  one  by  Mariana  (De  Rege, 
1599,  p.  840)  still  stronger  and  more 
striking :  ' '  insana  atque  regia  substnic- 
tio  ejus  tempi!  qnod  aLaurentio  Martyre 
nomcn  habet.*'  Both  show  how  com- 
pletely this  sombre  and  magnificent 
mass  of  building  was  in  harmony  with 
the  national  character  in  the  tmie  of 
Philip  II.  It  was  hefpn  in  1563,  for 
one  hundred  Hieronymite  monks.  The 
humble  derivation  of  the  proud  name 
is  given  by  Mariana  (De  Rege,  III.  9) : 
"Scorialis  ex  eo  nomine  anod  iis  lods 
ferrariam,"  etc.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
eixually  humUe  deriTatkm  of  Taila> 
ries. 
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among  the  elements  of  Spanish  national  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, in  their  best  age  and  most  generous  develop- 
ment The  loyal  old  knight,  therefore,  may  well  stand 
forward  with  those  who,  first  in  the  order  of  time,  as 
well  as  of  merit,  are  to  constitute  that  final  school  of 
Spanish  literature  which  was  built  on  the  safe  founda- 
tions of  the  national  genius  and  character,  and  can, 
therefore,  never  be  shaken  by  the  floods  or  convul- 
sions of  the  ages  that  may  come  after  it. 
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